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1857 


EARLY  in  the  year,  Archduke  Maximilian  had 
granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  political 
offenders  in  northern  Italy.  Sharp  objectionB 
to  this  were  raised  at  Vienna.  The  growing  national 
spirit  of  the  Italians  gave  gronnds  for  apprehen* 
sioo.  Secretly  encouraged  by  Oavour,  the  Sardinian  B«i«ni»'i 
press  assailed  Austria  with  great  freedom.  The  with 
revolationary  societies,  sabsidized  by  the  Sardinian 
Ooveroment,  agitated  for  another  national  uprising. 
The  Aiutrian  Government,  tnformed  of  this  by  its 
spies,  lodged  a  formal  protest  with  the  Sardinian 
Qovernment.  Cavour  ignored  the  protest.  The 
relations  between  the  two  countries  grew  strained. 
Presently  diplomatio  intercourse  between  Austria 
and  Sardinia  was  severed.  Cavour  first  made  over- 
tures to  England  for  armed  support,  bat  his  eSorta 
proved  unavailing.  Thereupon  he  ingratiated  him- 
self with  Louis  Napoleon  by  supporting  the  French 
contentions  throughout  the  diplomatic  controversies 
concerning  the  Dauubian  principalities. 

Meanwhile,  in  Germany,  it  had  become  an  open 
secret  that  King  Frederick:  William  of  Prossia  ww^mi^ 
mentally  unsound.    Presently  his  brother,  Prineepgsgg^"* 
'William,  the  hated  foe  of  Liberalism  in  Prnssia, 
(1253) 
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";.■'-.    '-whb:  Appointed    Begent.     For  some  time  still   he 
■  '■'    •  re6tiiied"lhe  Ministry  of  ManteufEel  in  office,  bat 
:''Xi^^  the' first  he  showed  himself   opposed   to   his 
'''brbth'er'B  semi-liberal  tendeacies. 

Commodore  Perry's  second  visit  to  Japan  re&nlted 
in  serioos  cooseqaencea  for  that  country.  The  Mi- 
Sv-yA^  kado,  haying  first  refused  to  accede  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  finally  persuaded  by  his  old  Minister, 
the  Taikio,  to  let  his  commissioners  sign  the  treaty 
at  Kanagawa.  Townsend  Harris,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  signed  the  treaty  on  June  17.  The 
reasons  for  this  Tiolation  of  Japanese  traditions 
were  thus  explained  in  an  official  circular  of  the 
Shogun: 

rpue  "The  Mikado  having  been  consalted  by  the  Sho- 

^iDBof  guQ-g  Government  about  the  making  of  treaties 
with  foreigners,  he  answered  that  the  conclusion  of 
that  matter  woald  distress  him  very  much.  There- 
upon the  Shogun  requested  all  the  Daimios  to  send 
their  written  opinion  upon  the  Hubject.  Only  a 
short  time  was  required  to  gather  every  one's  opin- 
ion; but,  in  the  meantime,  some  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican men-of-war  came  here,  bringing  the  news  that 
is  a  short  time  English  and  French  men-of-war 
would  arrive  herej  that  these  two  nations  had  fought 
and  won  many  battles  in  China;  that  they  would 
come  here  in  the  same  warlike  spirit,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  ns  to  negotiate  with  them.  The 
American  Ambassador  offered  to  us,  that  if  we 
would  make  a  temporary  treaty  with  him,  as  eoon 
as  we  should  have  signed  and  given  him  that  treaty 
he  would  act  as  mediator  between  ua  and  the  French 
and  English,  and  could  save  us  from  all  difficulties." 
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After  the  ntifloation  of  the  treaty  of  Eanagawa, 
similar  treaties  were  concluded  with  Holland,  Bus- 
sia,  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  Shogun's  ex- 
planationa  did  not  satisfy  the  Salmios.  A  popular 
Temonstranoe  to  the  Mikado  vaa  iaeaed  in  Uiako: 

"Great  changes  are  being  made  in  onr  holy  conn-  ^  popaiw 
try  in  respect  to  foreigners.     However,  it  ia  not  foT^^^ 
OS  ignorant  people  to  judge,  and  for  that  reason  we 
lately  wrote  twice  to  the  Mikado.    We  hoped  that 
he  would  conaider  the  subject. 

"We  write  to  him  once  more.  Since  the  time  of 
Tensio  Dat  Jin  the  country  has  been  to  the  present 
time  snblime  and  flourishing;  bnt  friendship  with 
foreigners  will  be  a  stain  npon  it,  and  an  insult  to 
the  first  Mikado  (Ziamu).  It  will  be  an  everlasting 
disgrace  for  the  country  to  be  afraid  of  those  for- 
eigners, and  for  us  to  bear  patiently  their  arbitrary 
and  rough  manners;  and  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  be  subservient  to  them.  This  is  the  fault  of 
the  dynas^  of  the  Shogun.  If  foreigners  come  to 
onr  country  they  will  loudly  proclaim  the  mutual 
benefits  that  trade  will  produce;  but  when  we  shall 
refuse  to  comply  with  all  their  wishes,  they  will 
threaten  us  with  their  artillery  and  warships.  The 
Shf^un  thus  disturbs  peace." 

Late  in  the  year  an  imperial  edict  appeared,  which 
was  later  declared  to  be  a  forgery.  It  was  directed 
i^ainst  the  Shogun,  thus: 

"Your  duty  ia  to  act  as  Shogun;  and  yet  you,  sapiy  rrom 
who  have  been  appointed  as  Commander-in-Chief  to'  "  """ 
quell  the  barbarians,  do  not  perform  your  duties. 
You  should  know  what  the  duties  of  your  office  are, 
and  yet  you  are  unable  to  punish  our  foreign  ene* 
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miee.  Whj  is  thiB?  It  is  because  the  bueinesB  of 
the  Shogao  office  does  not  go  straight.  On  this 
account  I  have  every  day  great  trouble,  and  there- 
fore I  commaad  you  to  come  from  Yeddo  to  Miako 
to  confer  with  me." 

On  the  day  that  this  letter  reached  the  Shognn, 
^>*ia>»»  late  in  December,  a  meeting  of  all  the  great  Daimios 
was  called  at  Yeddo.  They  met  on  the  night  of 
'  December  29,  in  the  throne  room  of  the  castle  of 
Yeddo.  Their  deliberations  did  not  end  until  two 
in  the  morning  of  the  following  day.  The  spirit  of 
the  meeting  was  such  that  it  was  plain  that  a  revo- 
lution was  impending, 
q-he  1q  China,  the  Taipings  at  Nanking  had  main- 

r»b«ittra  tained  themaely^  with  difficulty  against  two  impe- 
rial armies  until  the  beginning  of  1857.  Had  the 
government  concentrated  its  efEorts  against  them  at 
this  time,  the  tottering  fabric  of  Tien  Wang's  author- 
ity would  have  been  speedily  overthrown;  but  in- 
stead of  that  the  rebels  were  permitted  to  consolidate 
and  augment  their  forces.  The  Mancbu  authorities 
now  realized  that  it  was  vital  to  them  to  reassert 
themselves  without  delay. 

On  December  12,  Lord  Elgin  sent  to  Commia- 
Bioner  Teh  at  Canton  a  note  apprising  him  of  his 
arrival  as  plenipotentiary  from  Queen  Victoria  to 
demand  prompt  fulfilment  of  Great  Britain's  de- 
mand. Commissioner  Yeh  made  a  long  reply,  the 
substance  of  which  was  that  injuries  had  been  com- 
England  mitted  on  both  sides,  so  that  both  sides  had  best  pay 
^^  their  own  losses.  This  reply  failed  to  satisfy  the 
foreign  commissioners.    Orders  were  at  once  given 
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to  attack  CantoD.  By  the  middle  of  December 
Honao  was  occupied.  The  next  ten  days  were  Bpeut 
in  briogiDg  op  troops  and  stores.  On  December  28, 
the  assault  was  undertakea.  The  Attacking  force 
numbered  about  6,000  English,  1,000  French,  and 
750  Chmese  coolies.  Ltnsfor  vas  captured  in  half 
an  hour.  Tbis  succeas  was  offset  by  the  explosion 
ei  a  magaaoe  in  the  fort.  On  the  following  day  the  outc 
eity  itself  was  assanlted.  The  British  forced  the 
gates,  while  the  French  seized  the  fort  on  a  hill 
commanding  both  the  city  and  the  Chinese  camp 
in  the  northern  hills.  Within  two  hours  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  great  city  of  Canton  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  allies.  Their  total  losses  were  less  than 
a  handred  and  fifty  men.  The  Chinese  fortifications 
were  blown  np.  Still  Commissioner  Yeh  did  not 
f^Te  in.  From  his  yamen  he  ordered  the  executioD 
of  all  Chinamen  who  had  entered  into  relations  with 
theinvadeiB, 
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OM  JAKUABY  6,  three  detsohments  of  Bag- 
liBh  and  French  Boldierj  were  seat  into 
CaDton,  and  advanced  at  once  npon  the 
official  residencefl  of  CommiBsioners  Yeh  and  iiay- 
ernor  Fihkwei.  Fihkwei  was  taken,  but  Yeh  wsa 
not  found.  The  French  at  the  same  time  occupied 
the  abandoned  Tartar  city.  From  a  Chinese  scholar 
who  was  found  studying  in  the  library  undisturbed 
bj  the  turmoil,  Captain  Key  (afterward  Admiral) 
learned  where  Yeh's  yamen  was.  The  imperial 
commissioner  was  captured  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  yamen.  Yeh  was  sent  to  Calcutta  a  prisoner  of 
war.  -The  governmeDt  of  Canton  was  intrusted  to 
an  Anglo-French  commission. 

From  Canton  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  ad- 
dressed their  demands  direct  to  Peking.  .  The  Chi- 
nese Minister  of  State  appointed  peace  commie- 
sioners,  but  Lord  Elgin  declined  to  see  them.  The 
Chinese  Minister  refused  to  appoint  others.  There- 
upon the  foreign  commissioners  announced  that  they 
would  proceed  up  the  Peiho  to  Tien-tsin.  To  the 
irritation  of  Lord  Elgin  the  fieet  was  slow  in  assem- 
bling in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  At  length,  on  May  18, 
the  allied  squadrons  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho,  and  summoned  the  Taku  forts  to  surrender. 
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No  reply  h&Tiiig  been  roactiBafed,  fire  wag  opened 
on  the  fortB  on  the  following  day.  After  a  short-  S^'^ta 
range  bombardment  lasting  more  than  &q  hour  the 
Chinese  batteries  were  silenced.  Landing  forces  com- 
pleted the  captnre  of  the  fort.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Captain  Tatnall  of  the  American  navy, 
.without  direct  orders  from  home,  joined  in  the  at- 
tack with  the  famooB  remark:  "Blood  is  thicker l^^r** 
than  water."  The  Chinese  general  committed  sui-wMer- 
cide,  and  the  Chinese  lost  the  best  part  of  their  ar- 
tillery. The  allied  fleet  proceeded  up  the  rirer  to 
Tien-tain,  where  the  plenipotentiaries  took  np  their 
quarters.  The  Chinese  Government  now  sent  three 
commiasioneiB  to  confer.  One  of  them  was  Ke-Ying, 
who  had  served  in  the  same  capacity  daring  the  pre- 
ceding troubles  with  England.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  some  of  his  letters,  in  which  be  showed  himself 
to  be  bitterly  anti-foreign,  had  been  found  in  Yeh's 
yamen  at  Canton.  This  ruined  Ke-Ying's  stand- 
ing with  the  foreign  commisaionerB,  and  be  was  re- 
called to  Fekinir,  where  he  was  summoned  before 

°  Ke-YtaE'a 

a  board  of  punishment  for  "stnpidity  and  preeipi- '''■'<"™" . 
tancy."  As  an  act  of  grace  he  was  permitted  to 
commit  suicide.  With  the  remaining  commissioners 
the  British  envoys  soon  adjusted  matters  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  It  was  agreed  that  opium  might 
be  imported  into  China  on  payment  of  fifty  dollars 
duty  per  chest.  In  defence  of  this  exaction,  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  made  the  following  declaration  on 
behalf  of  England:  "I  take  this  opportunity  unhesi- 
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during  m^  stay  in  Obioa  the  all^^  demonlinng 
and  debaslDg  evUs  of  opiam  lure  been  and  aro 
vastly  exaggerated.  I  have  neither  myself  seen  oach 
vicions  conseqaencea  as  are  frequently  asoiibed,  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  obtain  Rothentio  proofs  or  infor- 
mation of  their  existeooe." 

On  one  point  the  Chinese  were  firm.  They  ob< 
jected  to  the  admission  of  permanent  foreign  ambas- 
sadore  at  Fekiag,  on  the  groand  that  their  reeidenoe 

PpmumenC 

uSiM^oome  ™'gl^t  be  attended  with  peril  to  the  enToys  as  well 
as  to  the  Chinese  Gh>7eminent.  This  aTgument  ap- 
peared the  moreplaosible,  in  view  of  the  formidable 
Taiping  rebellion,  then  still  at  its  height  After 
many  parleys,  Lord  Elgin  at  last  consented  to  waire 
this  demand  ontil  a  more  favorable  oooasion,  bnt  he 
insisted  that  it  would  be  indispenaable  for  a  British 
Hioister  to  visit  Peking  during  the  foUowii^  you- 
to  exchange  ratifications  of  the  treaty. 

The  Manehu  troops,  under  Tseng  Kwofan  and 
Chang  Kwoliaog,  renewed  the  siege  of  Nanking. 
After  the  investment  had  continued  nearly  the  whole 
year,  Chang  Wang  left  the  city  before  it  was  oom- 
pletely  aorrounded.     He  collected  five  thousand  of 

TkiptDK  his  Taiping  followers,  but  was  defeated  in  a  vigor* 
oos  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through  a  large  imperial 
force.  At  length,  however,  he  sucoeeded  in  reaoh- 
ing  Nanking  by  forced  marches. 

la  Japan,  during  spring,  a  Regent  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  place  of  the  Sh(^un.  He  was 
Ee  Kamono  Kami.  From  the  ontset  he  deolared 
for  the  new  order  of  things.  He  was  opposed  by 
Mito-ko,  the  leader  of  the  Dumios,  who  objected 
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to  the  foreigDers.  To  quell  this  oppoeitioii  the  Be- 
gent  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mito-ko  and  hia  priacipal 
sapporterB  and  deprived  them  of  their  reveones.  AsDpbesTii 
a  result  of  this  a  great  Dumber  of  the  armed  retain- 
ers of  the  arrested  chieftains  took  to  the  road  as 
BoainB,  or  Floating  Men.  Later  in  the  year  it  waa 
claimed  that  the  Shogun  had  died,  and  a  boy  was 
pot  into  the  place  of  power,  Mito-ko  claimed  the 
place  for  his  own  son,  who  had  been  adopted  by  the 
third  80Q  of  the  ninth  Shogan.  Thereupon  a-  num- 
ber of  Mito-ko'B  foremost  retainers  were  arrested 
and  brought  to  Yeddo  for  trial.  The  judges  who 
refused  to  convict  them  were  degraded.  At  the 
Bame  time  the  Empress  intrigued  with  the  R^ent 
to  marry  the  Empwror's  younger  sister  to  the  boy 
Shognn.  The  quarrel  between  tbe  Regent  and 
Hito-ko  became  more  senous.  Incidentally  it  had  Hito-ko 
the  efiect  of  opening  up  the  country  to  foreign  trade. 
Mito-ko  was  degraded  from  all  his  offices,  as  was  his 
natural  son,  the  Governor  of  Osaka.  Mito-ko's  son 
and  heir  was  commanded  to  keep  guard  on  his 
father.  His  chief  retainer  was  ordered  to  commit 
hari-kiri,  the  Japanese  form  of  suicide.  Some  of 
Mito-ko's  retainers  took  refuge  at  the  British  Lega- 
tion in  Tozenji.  Other  opponents  of  the  Begeut 
were  treated  in  like  manner,  -and  many  of  the  lesser 
chieftains  were  execated,  or  banished  to  outlying 
islands.  At  last,  Manabay,  the  former  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  was  cognizant  of  all  tbe  secrets  of  the  late 
coup  d'itat,  was  asked  to  withdraw.  Even  some  of  trnpeodiiw 
the  imperial  household  came  under  tbe  ban. 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  State  oi 
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JUinoiB  was  this  year  the  areaa  of  s  pecoliu  con- 
test    Senator  Douglas    bad  taken  so  promment    » 
part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Jjecompton  measare,  pro- 
viding a  special  constitatioa  for  Kansas,  that  many 
leading  Bepublicana  elsewhere  wanted  him  to  retam 
to  the  Senate  by  a  unanimoDfi  vote,  bnt  this  did  not 
find  favor  in  Illinois.    Abraham  LtDooln  presented 
himself    as    a    candidate    for    Douglas's  seat.     A^t 
Americaa  Springheld,  June  17,  Linooln  opened  his  oanvaas 
""^         with  the  firm   declaration   that  the  Union  "cannot 
permanently  endure  half  slave  and  half  free."    Four 
months  afterward  Goveruor  Seward  at  Boohester, 
New  York,  on  October  25,  made  a  like  presentation 
of  what  was  to  come,  and  said:  "These  antagonistic 
systems  (free  and  slave  labor)  are  continually  com- 
ing into  close  contact.     It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict 
between  opposing  and  endaring  forces;  and  it  means 
that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  soon  or  late, 
become  either  an  entirely  slave-holding  or  entirely 
a  free-labor   nation."     Douglas  and  Lincoln  joined 
LiDcdii-     issue,  and  an  oratorical  contest  of  nneq  nailed  inter- 

Douglas  ^ 

eooi^t      eat  was  fought  out  before  immense  audiences  up  to 

the  eve  of  the  State  election.     In  the  Legislature 

election,  Douglas  received  64  votes,  Lincoln  4A. 

£DdDf  ^^^  seven  years'  war  with  the  Seminoles  was  at 

ww""""    last  brought  to  a  olose.     It  had  cost  the  United 

States  $10,000,000  and  the  lives  of  1,466  men. 

The  Territorial  Legislature  of  Kansas  had  pawed 
an  act  submitting  the  Lecompton  GonstitutioD  to 
vote  on  June  4,  1868.  The  act  provided  that  "the 
rights  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  the  Territory 
ghall  in  no  manner  be  interfered  with."    The  Mia- 
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soarians  were  not  preBent  to  vote,  and  the  full  poll 
was — for  the  LecomptoD  GooBtitation  with  slavery  kuw'" 
128,  and  without  Blavery  24;  against  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  10,226.     Henceforth  Kansas  was  virtu- 
ally a  "free  State." 

In  Jane,  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Mor- 
mons.    General  Johnston  found  Salt  Lake  City  de-  ^^^n 
serted,  and  the  Mormons  departed  South.     A  com-*"'**'"" 
promise  was  at  length  entered  into,  and  peace  made 
by  Governor  Camming. 

Two  steamers,  during  this  year,  b^an  to  lay  the 
Atlantic  cable  in  mid-ocean;  the  cable  parted  when 
fire  miles  were  laid.  When  the  lapng  of  the  cable 
was  completed,  on  Augnst  6,  the  English  directors 
telegraphed  to  the  directors  in  America:  "Burope 
and  America  are  united  by  telegraph.  Glory  to  God 
in  the  Highest;  on  earth,  peace,  good-will  toward 
men."  Queen  Victoria  sent  a  mess^e  to  President 
Buchanan  expressing  her  satisfaction  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  so  likely  to  preserve  harmony  be> 
tween  England  and  the  United  States.  The  mess^e_, 
required  an  hour  for  its  transmiBsion.  The  insula- JI^J^ 
tion,  however,  proved  faulty,  and  on  September  4 
the  wire  ceased  to  work.  Another  company  had  to 
be  oi^anized.  During  the  same  year  the  first  over- 
land mail  by  "pony  expreas"  arrived  from  San 
Francisco  at  St.  Louis  in  twenty-three  days  and 
four  hours.  The  new  State  of  Minnesota  was  ad- 
mitted. The  rights  of  the  Indians  had  been  surren- 
dered by  treaty  in  1651,  and  the  increase  in  popala- 
tion  was  so  great  in  seven  years  aa  to  entitle  the 
Territory  to  become  a  State. 
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Elisa  lUcbel,  the  great  French  tragedienne,  died 
lUc^'^  at  TouloD.  Od  the  stage  of  Paria  she  shone  wil^li- 
out  a  rival  in  the  olassio  maaterpiecea  of  ComeilJ^ 
Bacine  and  Voltaire.  In  1843,  her  reputation  mm-y 
be  said  to  have  culminated  in  her  famous  appear- 
ance as  "Ph^dre."  In  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur*' 
she  likewise  achieved  an  immense  success.  A  pro- 
fessional tour  through  England  and  America  in  1865 
broke  down  her  health-  Shortly  after  Baehel'e  death 
BOTDhardt  Sara  Bernhardt  made  her  d^bnt  in  Paris. 

Meanwhile  in  India  the  city  of  G-walior  vas  nn- 
ezpeotedly  abandoned  to  the  rebels,  wbo  at  the  be- 
ginning of  June  had  18,000  men  under  arms  under 
Tantia  Topi,  with  all  the  artillery  of  Scindia.  Sir 
Hugh  Hose  again  went  to  the  front.  On  Jane  16, 
be  defeated  the  rebels  at  Morar,  and  on  the  18th, 
having  been  joined  by  a  column  under  Brigadier 
Smith,  he  stormed  and  captured  the  rebel  intrench- 
Nuier^  menta.  With  6,000  men  and  thirty  field  pieces, 
•ipioit  Tantia  Topi  then  retreated,  but  two  days  afterward 
Brigadier  Robert  Napier,  who  became  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala,  daahed  among  the  retreating  forces  with 
only  six  hundred  horsemen  and  six  field-guns,  pat 
the  army  of  several  thousand  to  flight  and  recovered 
most  of  the  artillery.  This  action  was  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  in  the  whole  cam- 
paigu.  Tantia  Topi  evaded  pursuit  for  ten  months 
longer.  Making  his  way  to  the  Nerbuddar  Biver 
witb  a  considerable  body  of  men,  he  still  clung  to 
the  hope  of  reaching  the  western  Dekhan,  and  there 
creating  a  new  Mahratta  empire  in  territory  which 
the  British  had  held  for  fifty  years.     He  was  driven 
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back  by  the  Bombay  troops.     The  BritiBh  banted 
hire  all  over  India.    Late  in  December,  Lord  Clyde,  ^^ 
who  had  been  Sir  Colin  CunpbeU,  was  able  to  an-  '^™>*'^ 
noance  that  the  campaign  was  at  an  end. 

In  Mexico,  the  reactionary  party  returned  to 
pover  with  the  new  provisional  government  of 
2aIoaga.  Most  of  the  liberal  measures  of  bis  prede- 
c:«8BOT8  were  revoked.  The  laws  against  the  privi- 
1^^  orders  of  the  Church  and  of  the  army  were  an- 
nnlled.  The  greater  part  of  the  republic  opposed  ^^|^^ 
tbifl  change  of  systeoL  The  most  important  trad- 
ing towns  and  seaports  would  not  recognize  the 
aothority  of  the  centrid  government  Ghanerala 
Miramon,  Osollo  and  others  were  sent  against  the 
rebels,  bat  failed  to  pacify  the  country.  The 
lack  of  public  funds  led  to  such  doubtful  meaeurea 
aa  an  enforced  loan  and  high-handed  exaotions  from 
foreign  commerce.  Formal  protests  against  this 
state  of  affairs  were  lodged  by  the  governmenta  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States,  but  re- 
mained uobeeded  in  the  general  confusion  of  affairs.  ^°^^^ 
In  the  province  of  Yucatan,  which  had  proclaimed  ^^ 
its  independence,  civil  war  raged.  Predatory  bands 
of  guerillas  terrorized  the  provin(!eB  of  Paebla, 
Xaliseo  and  Guanabuato,  and  even  penetrated  into 
the  suburbs  of  the  capital.  Bobberies  and  military 
executions  became  every-day  affairs.  From  the 
island  of  SL  Thomas  the  exiled  Santa  Anna  issued 
a  proolamatioD  demanding  a  renewal  of  his  power. 
A  new  national  party  was  formed  at  Vera  Cruz 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Benito  Joares,  an  eda-|t^^ 
cated  Indian. 
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Ko  sootier  bad  the  reorganiz&tioii  of  the  Dann- 
bian  principalities  boon  settled  by  the  International 
Conference  which  met  early  in  the  year  than  the 
j^j^  real  significance  of  Oavour's  stand  thronghoot  the 
ufitj^  controversy  became  apparent.  Louis  Napoleon  be- 
gan to  show  a  marked  sympathy  with  the  national 
cause  of  Italy.  The  French  Emperor's  interest  in 
Italian  afiairs  was  geonine.  In  his  early  youth  he 
had  joined  the  society  of  Carbonari,  aod  had  fought 
with  them  as  a  Tolanteer.  A  close  student  of  the 
great  Napoleon's  imperial  policy  and  of  French  re- 
publican aspirations,  he  believed  in  the  old  military 
doctrihe  that  Savoy  should  belong  to  France  to  se. 
cure  the  French  froutier  toward  the  south.  Savoy 
had  already  been  incorporated  with  France  from 
1792  to  1814,  so  that,  aa  in  the  case  of  Alsace,  it  waa 
a  popular  theory  in  France  that  the  people  of  the 
duchy  were  more  French  than  Italian.  Now  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Cavour  undertook  to  develop  their 
Italian  plans.  Two  incidents  about  this  time  gave 
an  immediate  stimulus  for  action.  One  Felice 
^n^^  Orsini,  a  Roman  refugee,  with  other  conspirators, 
had  attempted  to  assassinate  the  French  Emperor 
with  an  infernal  machine.  As  the  Emperor  waa 
driving  through  the  streets  of  Paris  three  shells  were 
exploded,  killing  two  persons  outright  and  wound- 
ing many.  Louis  Napoleon  escaped  unharmed, 
ffor  a  while  it  was  believed  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  French  Govemmont  and  the  Sardinians 
would  become  strained;  but  Cavonr  so  skilfully 
turned  the  situation  to  account  that  a  closer  ander- 
Btanding  resulted.    Ou  April  18,  Austria  sent  an 
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nltimatDm  to  Swdinia  denundiag  ioBtant  oeMation 
of  the  support  of  the  BDti-Aastriaa  movemeat  ir. 
northern  Italy.  Csvoor  lost  no  time  ia  trausmittiDg 
the  correspondeaoe  to  the  Freoch  envoy  in  SArdinia. 
Xxtois  Napoleon  invited  Cavonr  to  meet  him  in  July  coaptxttA 
at  Plombidres.  The  result  of  their  negotiations  was  ^'*™' 
not  made  public,  nor  even  communicated  to  Louis 
Napoleon's  Ministers.  Although  he  revealed  oer- 
tain  parts  of  the  arrangement  to  such  oaef  ol  men  as 
Mazzini  and  Qaribaldi,  Cavour  divulged  the  whole 
plan  only  to  his  sovereign.  No  written  eugi^ement 
was  drawn  up.  The  oral  agreement,  judging  from 
Cavoor's  subsequent  admissioo,  was  that  if  Sardinia 
would  incite  Austria  to  hostilities  od  some  pretext 
that  would  admit  outside  intervention,  France  would 
interfere.  Austria  was  then  to  be  expelled  from 
Veuetia  as  well  ae  from  Lombardy,  Victor  Em- 
maouel  was  to  become  king  of  Northern  Italy,  an- 
nexing thereto  the  Boman  legations  and  the  prin- 
cipality of  Toflcany  with  adjacent  territory.  As  a 
reward  for  Louis  Napoleon's  aid,  Savoy,  and  pos- 
sibly Nice,  were  to  be  turned  over  to  France. 
Closer  relations  between  the  two  dynasties  were  to 
be  established  by  a  marriage  between  the  Emperor's 
consiD,  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  and  Victor  Em- 
maDuel's  daughter,  Clotilde.  From  this  time  Ca- 
vour  strained  every  nerve  to  bring  about  a  war 
before  Louis  Napoleon  might  draw  back.  To  ao-  c«Tour% 
complisb  these  ends  the  Italian  statesman  had  to''""^ 
play  a  dangerous  double  game.  Summoning  Gari- 
baldi, whose  revolutionary  aims  made  him  obnox- 
ious to  Loub  Napoleon,  Cavour  made  him  privy  to 
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his  warlike  plans.  Garibaldi  promised  to  take  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  free  corps  of  bis  ova.  The 
participation  of  these  firebrands  in  the  coming  war 
^  had  to  be  concealed  from  Louis  Napoleon.  On 
the  other  hand,  Q-aribaldi  was  k^t  in  ignorauce  of 
the  secret  clause  that  Nice,  his  own  birthplace,  was 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  French.  No  less  Machia- 
vellian were  Cavour's  labors  to  aroase  the  fighUag 
spirit  of  hie  sovereign's  Savoyards,  and  to  exact 
from  them  the  last  centesimo  for  the  coming  war, 
only  to  turn  their  own  country  over  to  a  foreign 
despot.  Odious,  too,  was  the  bargain  by  which  the 
young  daughter  of  his  sovereign  was  to  be  delivered 
over  to  so  hardened  a  roa^  as  Prince  Jerome.  Well 
might  Oavoor  exclaim,  like  Banton:  "Perish  my 
name,  perish  my  repatabioQ,  if  oaly  Italy  arise." 
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CAVOUR'S  plMi  was  to  incite  Augtria  to  WKt 
in  midwinter,  so  that  her  troops  ia  the  Alps 
might  have  to  bear  the  bmDt  of  the  in- 
clement season.  Louis  Napoleon  approved  of  this  m.1^ 
plan.  At  his  New  Year's  reception  to  the  foreign 
diplomats  he  addressed  the  Anstrian  Ambassador  in 
words  suggestive  of  approaching  conflict  It  re- 
called the  famoaa  scene  of  half  a  century  before 
when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  assailed  Prinoe  Met- 
temich.  A  fev  weeks  later  a  marriage  contract  was 
signed  between  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  sod  Pria- 
cesB  Clotilde  of  Saroy.  A  formal  treaty  of  offen- 
sive alliance  was  ooncluded  between  France  and 
Piedmont.  At  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of 
Turin,  Victor  Emmanuel  declared  iu  menacing 
vordfi  that  he  oonid  no  longer  be  insensible  to  the 
ery  of  soffering  that  arose  from  the  Italians  of  north- 
ern Italy.  The  imminence  of  war  produced  a  vio-prsQch 
lent  coonter-effect.  A  financial  panic  in  Paris  crials 
created  havoc  among  Louis  Napoleon's  friends  at 
the  Bourse.  The  Emperor's  plans  for  industrial  and 
architectnral  projects  in  Paris  and  the  prorinoea 
anffared  a  setback.  He  was  made  irresolute  and  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  England's  proffers  of  mediation. 
Lord  Cowley,   the  British  Ambassador  at    Paris, 
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went  to  Yienaa  with  proposals  for  an  amicable  set- 
tlemeat  in  Italian  affairs.  Loais  Napoleon  under- 
took  to  withdraw  his  French  troops  from  Borne,  if 
Austria  would  abandon  its  protectorate  over  Modena 
and  Parma.  Cavour's  ardent  hopes  appeared  dashed 
to  the  ground.  Negotiations  at  Vienna  were  well 
under  way  when  Czar  Alexander,  encouraged  by  the 
French  Ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  proposed 
the  settlement  of  Italian  aSairs  by  a  conference  of 
the  Powers.  To  this  Austria  agreed,  but  demanded 
as  a  preliminary  meaaure  that  Sardinia  should  dis- 
arm. CaTour  hastened  to  Paris  to  prevent  Louia 
Napoleon  from  acq^oiescing  in  Austria's  demands. 
'  Tbe  Prenoh  Emperor  was  made  to  feel  that  it  might 
not  be  safe  to  provoke  his  confidant  of  PlombiSres 
too  far.  King  Victor  Emmanael  boldly  declined  to 
disarm  alone.  G-reat  Britain  at  this  crisis  proposed 
s  mutual  disarmament.  Louia  Napoleon  telegraphed 
to  Oavour  bidding  him  consent.  Cavoar,  who  saw 
himself  at  the  culmination  of  all  his  intrigues,  was 
BO  upset  when  this  telegram  came  that  his  secretary 
feared  that  he  would  commit  suicide.  In  bitterness 
of  heart  he  telegraphed  Sardinia's  consent.  Count 
Buol  von  Sobauenstein  at  this  torn  of  affairs  played 
into  tbe  hands  of  his  opponents.  He  declined  the 
British  proposal  for  a  mutual  disarmament.  The 
Austrian  Cabinet  issued  another  ultimatum.  With- 
out  qualification  and  under  threat  of  war  within 
three  days,  it  demanded  that  Sardinia  should  dis- 
arm at  once.  Cavour's  time  had  come.  He  had 
only  to  point  to  hia  acceptance  of  England's  peace- 
ful proposal  to  throw  upon  Austria  tbe  odium  of 
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flagrantly  breskicg  the  peace  of  Europe.  Cavoar'a 
caustic  reply  was  taken  by  AuBtaria  as  a  cell  to  arms. 
On  April  29,  the  Austrian  troopa  croBsed  the  Ticino. 
A  French  declaration  of  war  promptly  followed. 

FrsDciB  Qialay,  Connt  of  Karoa-Meneta,  was  made 
GommaDder-in- Chief  of  the  Aastrian  army.  ThisiMir 
soldier,  whose  services  in  the  past  had  been  laigely 
confined  to  the  Mioistiy  of  War,  had  reached  his 
sixty -first  year.  His  military  administration  of  Lorn- 
bardy  had  made  him  hated  throaghoat  Italy.  Under 
him  served  Generals  Benedek,  Zobel  and  Urban, 
three  able  commanders  who  bad  distinguished  them- 
Bclves  in  the  campaigns  of  1848-49.     Giulay's  man-  ** 

agement  of  the  early  campaign  in  Italy  afforded  a 
striking  illastration  of  his  incapacity.  For  several 
months  Austria  had  been  reinforcing  her  troops  in^^'^J^^ 
northern  Italy.  She  had  chosen  her  own  time  for 
making  war.  The  mountain  raoges  of  the  Alps 
stood  between  her  army  and  that  of  France.  The 
Italian  troops  gathered  in  Piedmont  were  despised 
by  the  Austrians.  It  seemed  inevitable  that  Turin 
must  fall  before  the  French  troops  could  take  the 
Austriana  from  the  rear.  With  Turin  as  a  strong 
military  centre,  the  Austrians  could  strike  with  ease 
in  any  direction.  Instead  of  marching  on  Turin,  or 
advancing  at  least  against  the  Italians  and  I<rench 
in  turn,  Ginlay  lingered  in  the  rich  region  of 
the  Fo.  General  Zaldini,  a  soldier  of  the  Na- 
poleonic school,  threw  his  division  of  20,000  men  zsmmi'i 
along  the  banks  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  so  as  to  guard »«"" 
the  approaches  to  Turin  and  the  pass  of  Mont  Cents. 
The  Italian  main  column,  under  command  of  Victor 
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Emmaniiel,  was  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po^ 
between  Yalenza  and  Oasale,  with  the  stronghold  at 
Alessandria  for  hie  base.    While  the  Anstrians,  100,- 
000  strong,  lay  inactive,  French  detachments  crossed 
Mont  Cenis,  while  another  espeditioD,  ander   the 
personal  commaod  of  Emperor  Napoleon,  landed  at 
Genoa  on  May  12.    On  the  neve  of  the  landing  of 
the  French  in  Genoa,  central  Italy  rose.     The  ^ns- 
trian  regents  and  petty  soTereigns  were  driven  from 
their  thrones.    Cavour's  commisaionerB  took  chaise. 
With  the  FiedmoDtese  holding  their  positions   in 
the  front,  aud  Garibaldi's  volunteers  already  skir- 
mishing at  Como,  the  French  marched  northward 
in  five  army  corps,  led  by  Ganrobert,  MacMahon, 
D'Hilliers,    Kiel    and    Prince    Napoleon.      They 
crossed  the  Fo,  and  reached  Tercelli  before   the 
,  Austriana  discovered  their  mancenvrea.     Then  Qia- 
lay  withdrew  his  right  wing  over  the    Fo  lest  be 
shonld  be  outflanked.     The  Italians  pressed  so  im- 
petuously that  they  exposed  Turin  to  attack.     Gio- 
lay  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency.    In  the  belief 
tiiat  his  left  wing  was  about  to  be  attacked,  he  drew 
in  his  forces  on  Pavia  and  Piacenza.     The  allies 
effected  their  junction  without  hindrance.     When 
they  failed  to  cross  the  Fo,  Giulay  ordered  a  recon- 
noissance  in  force.    Count  Stadion  with  12,000  foot, 
six  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  twenty  field    guu 
crossed  the  Po  on  May  20,  and  attacked  the  Italian 
position.     The  Hungarian  hussars  drove  back  the 
Fiedmonteee  lancers.     General  Sonnaz  called  toi 
help  from  the  French  corps  of  Marshal  d'Hilliers. 
The  Anstrians  had  already  captured  the  hamlet  of 
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^Oeoeatrello  near  the  banks  of  tbe  Po,  when  a  nil- 
road  train  broagbt  General  Forej  with  five  French 
battalions  and  two  guns.  The  French  tiraineurs 
drove  the  AastrianB  out  of  Genestrello.  They  fell 
back  OD  the  village  of  Montebello  on  the  Po,  and 
held  their  own  ontil  nightfall  in  the  churchyard. 
At  last  General  Forey  himself  led  the  charge  on  tbe  "<«"*«"to 
eharch.  Stadion  ordered  a  general  retreat,  and  sac- 
ceeded  in  throwing  his  troops  across  the  river  under 
cover  of  night  The  moral  effect  of  this  first  victory 
«M  great  throughout  Italy. 

On  the  following  day  Garibaldi  with  his  7,000  vol- 
nnleers  advanced  into  Xiombardy  to  turn  the  Aus- 
trian right  flank.  A  flying  colutan  under  G-eneral 
D^rban  sent  against  Garibaldi  found  him  intrenched 
at  Tareee.  The  first  attack  of  the  Austrians  was 
Kpnlsed.  During  the  night  Garibaldi  slipped  away. 
The  pursuing  Austrians  believed  he  had  taken 
Tefnge  in  Switzerland,  when  suddenly  he  appeared 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Austrian  line,  and  seized  all 
the  shipping  at  Como.  Steaming  up  and  down 
the  banks  of  tbe  lake,  Garibaldi  incited  the  country  SS,^''' 
people  to  revolt.  Tbe  Austrians  tried  to  drive  him 
out  of  Como,  but  found  bis  position  too  strong  for 
snch  an  attack.  Napoleon  III.  would  not  let  his 
*K»p8  co-operate  with  Garibaldi's  irregular  foUow- 
^)  but  that  leader  held  his  own  without  them,  and 
"ept  TTrban's  corps  from  the  French. 

Meanwhile  the  Piedmontese  had  crossed  tbe  Sesia 
»«d  defeated  the  Austrians  on  May  80,  at  Palestro. 
With  the  Austrians  occupied  here,  the  French 
'"''Med  farther  north  and  advanced  eastward  on  the 
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Tioiao.  To  stop  farther  jnnotioD  of  the  allMi 
the  Austriaos  made  a  determiaed  attempt  to  reoftp 
tote  Palestro.  Zobel's  corps  nettrly  soooeeded  ii 
crashing  the  PiedjuonteBe  brigade  led  by  Vtctoi 
EmmanaeL  Jost  as  they  had  worked  atoond  tc 
the  rear,  Canrobert's  vanguard  of  2,€00  appealed 
OD  the  BoeDe.  The  AastriaQ  battehea  that  were  to 
cut  off  the  Italian  retreat  swung  aroand  on  the 
French.  To  reach  the  guns,  the  Zoaaves  had  to 
cross  the  canal.  Their  first  platoons  were  moved 
down  with  grape  and  canister.  The  others  got 
across,  and  storming  up  the  banks  of  the  oanal, 
captured  the  batteries.  At  the  sight  of  his  a,llies, 
Tiotor  Emmanuel  ordered  a  last  ohai^.  Assailed 
from  two  sides,  the  Austrian  troops  tried  to  fall  back 
over  a  single  bridge  acroes  the  Brida.  Amid  inde- 
scribable confusion  the  Zonavee  captured  the  bridge. 
Nearly  a  thousand  Austrians  surrendered.  The 
remnants  of  Zobel's  column  fell  back  on  Bobbio. 
Their  loases  aggregated  some  4,000  men,  while  the 
allies  had  lost  2,400. 

During  the  heat  of  the  fight  the  French,  by  a 
rapid  march  on^the  left  flank,  moved  from  the  Po  to 
the  Sesia.  On  June  1,  the  French  Emperor  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Novara.  In  a  series  of 
forced  marches  the  French  advanced  on  Milan.  B; 
June  8,  MacMahon  had  already  crossed  the  Ticino 
and  captured  Turb^o.  Oiulay's  army  lay  in  a  great 
Bemicircle  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Ticioo,  with 
the  right  wing  guarding  the  approach  to  Milan  ti 
Magenta  and  the  left  at  Abbia  G-raasa.  The  Aus- 
trian line  was  so  far  extended  that  great  difficoltieB 
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vere  ezperienced  in  massing  the  troops  at  any  point. 
The  allied  troops,  controlliDg  the  railroad  lines  as 
they  did,  were  able  to  cover  the  ground  with  great 
t&pidity.  At  the  village  of  Robechetto  a  regiment 
of  Algerian  Turcos  made  its  first  appearance  on  a 
Earopeaa  battlefield.  Under  the  eyes  of  Emperor 
.  NapoIeoD,  the  French  vangoard  drove  the  Austrians 
out  of  Bobechetto.  Gialay  saw  that  he  had  been 
ontflsnked.  To  stop  the  allies'  advance  on  Milan, 
he  drew  in  his  troops  over  tiie  Ticino.  At  Magenta ™^"» 
and  BaSalora,  the  Austrian  commanders  received 
orders  to  break  down  the  bridges,  and  make  a  stand 
nntdl  the  army  corps  stationed  at  Pavia  could  march 
to  their  assistance.  Some  idea  of  the  AuBtrian  trans- 
port service  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  half 
a  day  was  lost  in  bringing  up  the  powder  casks  with 
which  to  blow  up  the  bridges.  Before  the  bridges 
could  be  destroyed,  the  French  Emperor  with  bis 
vanguard  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  BuSalora.  Far- 
ther advance  there  was  postponed  until  a  pontoon 
bridge  at  San  Martino  should  be  strung  across  the 
Nebbiolo,  and  tidings  should  be  received  from  Mac- 
UahoD,  who  was  marching  on  two  roads  toward 
Hagenta.  At  last  an  aide-de-camp  brought  the 
news  that  MacMafaon  expected  to  reach  Magenta 
by  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  Algerian  troops 
onder  G-eneral  Lefevre  were  ordered  to  storm  BaSa- 
lora. Reinforced  by  fresh  regiments,  the  Austrians 
held  their  ground  so  vigorously  that  the  situation 
of  the  French  vanguard  became  critical.  Counting 
on  MaoMahou's  support,  Napoleon  now  sent  his 
guards  to  seize  the  bridges  of  Magenta.     Three 
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times  ia  BaccessioD  the  gaard^  succeeded  in  driviiig 
the  AastriaDB  back;  bat  the  AustriaDs,  led  by  Gen- 
eral KeiBch&ch,  who  was  shot  through  the  leg,  re- 
turned to  the  attack,  and  all  bot  annihilated  the 
guard.     It  was  long  after  three  o'clock,  yet  Mao- 
Iffthon  did  not  appear.     The  Austrians  turned  the 
French  Empsror's  right  flank,  and  it  appeared  as  if 
defeat  was  certain.     At  this  moment  came  the  thun- 
der of  MacMahon's  guns,  who  had  effected  his  juno- 
tioo  with  Niei  and  deneral  Canrobert.  The  important 
positions  of  Marcello  and  Buffalora  were  stormed  by 
the  French.     A  combined  assault  was  made  on  Ms- 
genta.     In  the  face  of  desperate  odds,  the  Anstrians 
held  (heir  ground  in  the  railroad  station  and  freight 
yard  at  Magenta.     At  length,  long  after  dark,  Mac- 
Mahon's troops  stormed  this  last  point,  and  drove 
the  Auetrtans  back  on    Garpenzoto  and  Bobeoeo. 
Louis  Napoleon  raised  MacMahon  to  the  rank  of 
Marshal,  and  made  him  Duke  of  Magenta.     Em- 
press Eugenie  named  her  favorite  color  after  the 
battle,  and  that  peculiar  shade  of  red  became  the 
fashion  among  the  ladies  of  Paris.     Oinlay  hoped  to 
renew  the  battle  on  the  morrow,  but  the  reinforoe- 
ment  of  the  French  position  by  the  Italians  and  the 
non-arrival  of  the  Austrian  reservea  from  Pavia  made 
another  contest  hopeless.     After  the  manner  of  bis 
great    prototype,   Louis  Napoleon    minimized   his 
losses.    Only  5,000  casualties  were  conceded.    The 
Austrian  losses  were  12,000  men   and  261  officers. 
More  far-reaching  than  this  loes  in  men  was  the  loss 
of  military  prestige  and  the  strategic  consequences 
of  the  defeat     It  was  impoeeible  for  the  Austrians 
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to  defend  Milan.    Tbey  retired  on  the  Adda.    Od 
Juae  8,  £mpeior  Napoleon  and  King  Victor  Km-Suu' 
mAnael  made  their  triamphal  entr^  into  Milan. 

In  the  midst  of  these  new  disaBtera  to  Austria,  on  -^,. 
June  11,  a  mercifol  death  carried  off  the  most  con-  "'»"«'^'' 
Bpicnona  if  not  the  greatest  of  her  statesmen — Prince 
Mettemich. 

Erea  in  their  retreat  the  AoBtriaa  soldiers  in  Italy 
were  harassed  by  the  Tictorious  allies.  Marshal 
d'Hilliers  attacked  Benedek's  colmnn  in  the  rear 
at  Melignano,  and  drove  the  Aoatrians  out  of  the 
village  after  a  bloody  fight  Benedek  hurried  on 
to  Lodi.  On  June  15,  Garibaldi's  men  intercepted 
two  Aasuiau  battalions  at  Castelnebolo,  and  bad  to 
be  driven  off  by  auotber  Austrian  detachment.  By 
this  time  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  arrived  at  the 
front.  To  the  delight  of  his  soldiers  he  relieved 
Gialay,  and  himself  took  the  supreme  command. 
All  central  Italy  had  arisen  against  the  Aostrians, 
aiid  the  united  navies  of  France  and  Sardinia 
threatened  Venice.  Francis  Joseph  determined  to 
ooDceotrate  his' troops  behind  the  Mincio,  with  the 
great  quadrilateral  fortresses  for  a  base.  The  Aus-  5^^"^ 
trian  forces  were  divided  into  two  armies:  the  flret,  ™" 
commanded  by  Ooant  Wimpfieu,  lying  at  Mantua, 
while  the  second,  under  Count  Schlik,  stood  at  Cus- 
tozza.  The  French  headquarters  were  known  to  be 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ghiese.  Francis  Joseph  gave 
orders  to  cross  the  Mincio  over  four  bridges,  aud  to 
attack  the  French  position  on  June  26.  The  allies 
anticipated  the  movement.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Juae  24,  they  advanced  in  force,  the 
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FiedmODtese  corps  on  the  left,  those  of  NapoleoD, 
M&cMahoa  and  D'HiUiers  in  the  centre,  with  I4iel 
and  Canrobert's  corps  on  the  right.  At  five  in  the 
morniag  their  vanguard  struck  the  advancing  Aus- 
trians. 

Soon  the  engagement  became  general.  The  Pied- 
montese  struck  the  right  wing  of  the  Austriaos  under 
Benedek.  In  the  centre,  Francis  Joseph,  with  two 
army  corps,  held  Cavraina,  Cassiano  and  Solferino. 
The  Austrian  left  wing  was  composed  of  three  corps, 
and  made  the  whole  line  of  battle  nearly  eight  miles 
long.  The  country  was  hilly,  intersected  by  streams 
and  ravines.  The  highest  point  was  a  square  church 
tower  at  Solferino  known  as  Spia  d'ltalia.  The  vil- 
lage of  Modelo  was  first  captured  by  the  French 
corps  under  General  Niel,  which  was  attacked  in 
turn  by  the  Austrian  cavalry.  The  fight  grew  so 
stubborn  that  two  army  corps  on  each  side  were 
drawn  into  the  struggle.  The  village  of  Robecco 
was  taken  and  retaken  a  number  of  times.  While 
the  battle  remained  indecisive  at  this  point,  Bene- 
dek's  corps  in  the  north  drove  the  Piedmontese  from 
the  heights  of  San  Martino,  and  held  them  in  the 
face  of  repeated  assaults.  The  true  balance  of  the 
battle  lay  in  the  centre  at  Solferino.  Nine  times 
in  succession  Marshal  d'llilliers  ted  his  column  up 
the  slope  of  Solferiao  under  the  eyes  of  both  Bm- 
perors,  only  to  be  driven  back  again  with  fearful 
loss.  The  Austrian  batteries  of  smooth-bore  cannon 
were  helpless  against  the  French  artillery.  Shortly 
after  noon  the  French  Emperor  iu  person  led  his 
guards  to  the  Btorm,  shouting:  "AUons,  mes  toI- 
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tigetin,  calbatez-moi  tout  celi!"  Tbe  gnards  got 
nearly  to  the  crest  of  the  bill,  bat  gava  way  ander  a 
murderous  cross-fire  of  the  Tyrolese  aharpBhooters. 
General  Forey  rallied  the  retreatiag  troops,  and  led 
them  back  to  the  charge,  only  to  be  driven  off  again. 
At  last  the  Frenob  field  guns  galloped  ap  behind 
the  charging  columns  of  the  infantry  and  supported 
the  attack  with  their  quick  fire.  The  French  Zou- 
aves and  guards  got  over  the  trench  at  the  crest, 
aud,  after  a  wild  fight  in  the  streets  of  Solferiuo, 
remained  masters.  As  the  Anstrians  were  forced 
back  into  Cavarina,  a  heavy  thunderstorm  burst 
over  the  field  of  battle.  At  last,  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  who  had  exposed  himself  regardless  of  peril 
throughout  the  battle,  ordered  a  general  retreat.  A 
final  dashing  charge  of  the  Hungarian  cavalry  sate* 
guarded  the  wheeling  batteries  of  Austrian  artillery. 
During  the  night  the  Anstriana  fell  back  across  the 
Mincio  to  seek  refuge  behind  the  walls  of  the  quad- 
rilateral fortresses.  Their  losses  were  some  25,00OTe 
men,  while  the  allies  admitted  a  loss  of  18,000.  Al- 
together more  than  800,000  men  with  500  oannoo 
participated  in  the  battle. 

The  allies  crossed  the  Hincio  and  advanced  on  the 
famous  quadrilateral  of  fortresses.  Prince  Napoleon 
with  36,000  troops  joined  the  main  column.  The 
Piedmontese  invested  Peschiera.  Other  troops 
mored  on  Mantua  aud  Verona.  On  the  Austrian 
side,  new  divisions  hastened  up  from  the  north  and 
east  to  the  support  of  the  still  unbroken  army. 
With  impressions  of  the  bloody  field  of  Solferino 
still  fresh,  however,  both  sides  shrank  from  another 
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encounter.  For  Austria  a  decisive  defeat  miglit 
have  aeriouB  coDsequeDoea  la  rebellions  Haagary. 
The  French  Emperor,  on  the  other  haad,  feared 
'that  if  he  advanced  farther  all  German;  might  join 
AaBtria.  Garibaldi's  threatened  invasioD  of  the  Ty- 
rol invited  German  interference.  A  war  apon  the 
Bhine  would  Jhec  be  added  to  the  difficult  cam- 
paign before  the  Quadrilateral.  Looia  Napoleon 
sought  an  interview  with  Francis  Joseph  at  Yilla- 
franca  on  July  9.  An  annistice  was  agreed  on. 
Two  days  later  the  two  sovereigns  met.  Francis 
Joseph  expressed  his  willingDess  to  give  up  Lom- 
bardy,  and  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Italian  federation,  including  Venetia,  to  be  presided 
over  by  the  Pope.  He  inaisted  on  retaining  Mantoa, 
and  on  the  restoration  of  Modena  and  Tuscany  to 
their  deposed  sovereigns.  Cavour  protested  em- 
phatically against  the  arrangement.  Victor  Em- 
manuel, who  only  accepted  the  preliminaries  of 
Tillafranca  with  reservations,  declined  to  enter 
any  Italian  league  of  which  a  province  governed 
by  Austria  should  form  a  part.  The  provisions 
of  Tillafranca,  ratified  late  in  the  year  at  Zurich, 
were  denounced  throughout  Italy.  Louis  Napoleon, 
hitherto  hailed  as  a  liberator,  was  reviled  as  a 
traitor  to  the  Italian  cause.  Cavonr  resigned  his 
portfolio.  His  last  act  of  office  was  to  despatch 
ten  thousand  muskets  to  Farioi  at  Modena.  Farini, 
instead  of  disbanding  his  forces  and  returning  to 
Turin,  as  bidden  by  Gavour's  successor,  Battazzi, 
renounced  his  Fiedmontese  citizenship  and  accepted 
tiie  dictatorship  of  Modena.     When  the  Duke  of 
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Hodena  threatened  te  return  Id  force  from  Austria, 
the  whole    populatioQ  waa  mobilized,   and  Parma 
joined  forces  with  Modena.    In  the  Bomagna  the 
prorisiooal  government  maintained  iteeli.    Tuscany,  u^„u„ 
too,  declared  for  a  national  anion  and  made  common  '""•''•'lo* 
cause  with  her  neighbors. 

As  Cavour  put  it:  "Before  Villafranca  the  union 
of  Italy  was  a  possibility;  after  Villafranca  it  be- 
came a  necessity."  Mazzini  proposed  to  establish 
the  Italian  anion  under  the  House  of  Savoy  by 
overthrowing  tba  government  of  Venetia,  central 
Italy,  with  Naples  and  Sicily,  if  Victor  Emmanuel 
wonid  undertake  to  head  any  armed  resistance  to 
foreign  powera  that  might  arise  from  outside  inter* 
vention,  Victor  Emmanuel  knew  that  his  forces 
were  insufficient  for  such  an  enterprise  and  decHued 
to  countenance  the  project.  Mazzini  was  confirmed 
in  his  distrust  toward  the  House  of  Sayov-  He  per- 
snaded  Garibaldi  to  join  him  in  his  efforts  to  estab-  '^^^ 
Ijsh  a  national  Italian  Republic.  Garibaldi  under- 
took to  lead  an  expedition  into  the  Bomagna.  At 
this  very  moment  the  French  Government  addressed 
a  solemn  warning  to  Victor  Emmanuel  against  the 
annexation  of  the  Bomagna.  Garibaldi's  enterprise, 
if  succesBful,  was  bound  to  prove  fatal  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  House  of  Savoy.  In  this  crisis  Victor 
Bnunannel  himself  invited  Garibaldi  to  Turin,  and 
implored  him  to  postpone  a  project  which  would 
only  resalt  in  disaster  for  the  national  cause  of 
Italy.  Garibaldi  resigned  his  command,  and  with- 
drew  with  expreseiona  of  cordiality  for  the  Kingi^SSS?™ 
bat  trndi^oised  contempt  for  his  advisers. 
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The  discovery  of  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween the  Papal  Governmeat  and  AuBtria  at  lasfe 
overcame  Louis  Napoleon's  reluctance  to  ofieod 
the  clerical  party  of  France,  He  resolved  to  meet 
the  national  demand  of  Italy  for  the  formation  of 
a  strong  northern  kingdom  under  Victor  Emman- 
□el,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gamer  in  his  promised 
harvests  by  annexing  Nice  and  Savoy  to  France. 
The  French  Emperor's  intentions  were  foreshadowed 
aboat  Christmas  time  by  the  publication  in  one  of 
"TfaePope  the  official  organs  in  Paris  of  an  essay  entitled  "The 
oouEreH"  Pope  and  the  Congress."  This  essay  was  evidently 
"inspired,"  if  not  actually  dictated,  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon himself.  While  discuasing  the  Emperor's  re- 
cent proposition  of  an  International  Congress  on  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  the  essay  propounded  the  doctrine  that 
the  Pope's  authority  would  be  materially  increased 
if  his  temporal  powers  were  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
limits.  The  lost  revenue  to  the  Holy  See,  it  was 
proposed,  might  be  made  up  by  a  yearly  annuity 
granted  to  the  Pope  by  the  Catholic  Powers  of  the 
world.  The  appearance  of  this  essay  created  a  sen- 
sation. Pope  Pius  IX.  protested  that  he  would  not 
join  in  the  proposed  Congress  unless  the  doctrine  to 
which  such  publicity  had  been  given  were  disavowed 
by  France.  Louis  Napoleon  replied  through  his 
Ambassador  at  Borne  that  the  Holy  Father  might 
do  much  worse  than  accept  such  proposed  annuities, 
and  that  he  might  as  well  give  up  all  claim  to  the 
Pope's  Bomagna,  since  this  province  was  lost  to  him  al- 
fgJJ^^ij^  ready.  The  Pope  retorted  that  he  could  not  cede 
granted    in    perpetuity    to   the 
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Church,  and  called  upon  the  Powers  to  clear 
the  Romagna  of  Fiedmontese  interlopers.  The  at- 
titade  assunted  by  the  Pope  afforded  a  good  pretext 
for  Napoleon  to  abandon  the  plan  of  a  European 
Congress,  which  had  already  been  discountenaneed 
by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Bnasia. 

Friedrich '  Heinrich  Alexander  Baron  von  Hum- 
boldt, the  great  traveller  and  naturalist,  died  on 
May  6,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  Humboldt's  scientific 
explorations  began  with  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
He  explored  the  Orinoco  Biver  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  Bio  Negro,  embracing  the  tract  between 
Quito  and  Lima,  and  then  the  region  between  the 
City  of  Mexico  and  the  Golf,  aa  well  as  the  island 
of  Cuba.  On  his  return,  in  1804,  Hamboldt  brought 
with  him  an  immense  mass  of  fresh  knowledge  in 
geography,  climatology,  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
■meteorology,  and  almost  every  other  branch  of  nat- 
ural science,  as  well  as  in  etbnol<^y  and  political 
statistics. 

After  the  completion  of  his  great  work  on  this 
sabject.  Von  Humboldt  was  invited  by  Czar  Nicholas 
to  lead  a  scientific  expedition  into  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  his 
"Central  Asia."  In  1845,  appeared  the  first  vol- 
ame  of  Humboldt's  famous  "Cosmos,"  avast  and' 
comprehensive  survey  of  natural  phenomena,  in 
which  Humboldt's  idea  of  the  unity  of  forces 
which  control  the  v&rioas  manifestations  of  nature 
found  expression.  Soon  after  the  completion  of 
this  great  work  the  aged  explorer  died. 

The  last  spoams  of  the  Indian  mutiny  spent  them- 
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selves  daring  the  spring  of  this  year.  Tantia  Topi, 
the  Ueateoant  of  Nana  Sabib,  held  out  obstinately  in 
the  Seld  after  several  reverses.  He  was  at  length 
completely  hemmed  in  by  the  British.  Deserted  by 
moat  of  his  followers,  he  surrendered  in  April. 
He  was  put  on  trial  for  bis  share  in  the  Cawnpore 
massacre,  and  was  banged  like  a  common  criminal. 

^diM  The  captive  King  of  Delhi  was  brought  back  from 
South  Africa,  and  was  finally  confined  at  BangooD 
in  British  Burma. 

England's  insistence  on  the  promised  exchange 
of  the  Chinese  peace  ratifications  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Peking  precipitated  another  Chinese 
war.  Frederick  Brace,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
hi^  brother,  Lord  Elgin,  at  Hong  Kong,  was  ap- 
pointed Qreat  Britain's  envoy  for  the  exchange 
of  ratifications.  In  June,  Bruce  reached  Hong 
£ong,  and  proceeded  to  Shanghai,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  Imperial  Commissioners  Kwaliang  and 
Hwshana,  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  pushing 
through  to  Peking.     Bruce  pushed  on.     His  arrival 

iTomcunft^t  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  was  preceded  by  a  British 
squadron  under  Admiral  Hope.  The  Admiral  sent 
a  notification  to  the  Chinese  in  command  of  the  Taku 
forta  that  the  Engiisli  envoy  was  coming.  The  no- 
tification was  ill  received.  With  the  sanction  of 
Bruce,  Admiral  Hope  determined  to  make  a  demon- 
stration. On  June  26,  the  attack  on  the  Taku  forta 
began.  Three  English  gunboats  were  sunk,  and 
most  of  the  other  ships  were  badly  damaged.  An 
attempted  land  attack  fared  even  worse,  it  was  re- 
pulsed with  severe  loss  to  the  British.     More  than 
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3O0  marines  and  blaejackets  were  killed  and 
■woonded.  The  British  fltet  had  to  withdraw  toSS"** 
HoDg  Kong  for  repairs,  while  Commissioner  Bruce 
returned  to  Shanghai.  The  anti-foreign  party  in 
China  triumphed.  Prince  San-Ko-Lin-Sin,  the 
Manchn  General  who  bad  checked  the  adranoe 
of  the  Taiping  rebels,  became  master  of  the  sitna- 
tion.  Meanwhile  England  and  France  entered  into 
negotiations  for  further  hostile  demonstratione.  The 
negotiations  dragged  so  long  that  the  projected  joint 
expedition  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  following 
year.  An  American  treaty  with  China  had  been 
negotiated  on  Jane  IS,  at  Tien-tsin. 

Iq  the  United  States,  the  vexed  question  of  the 
status  of  Kansas  at  length  reached  a  definite  settle- 
ment. In  January,  the  Territorial  CommisBion  of 
Kansas  had  ordered  a  popular  vote  on  calling  an- 
other Constitutional  Convention.  This  was  adopted 
in  March  by  a  popular  majority  of  3,881  votes. 
In  midsummer,  the  new  State  Convention  met 'ati^JH^am 
Wyandotte.  It  framed  an  anti-slavery  Constitution, 
while  restricting  the  suffrage  to  white  male  persons. 

Daniel  Webster  had  scornfully  scouted  a  sugges- 
tion that  New  Mexico  might  be  given  to  slavery. 
Yet  the  suggestion  that  the  treaty  with  Mexico  |^J^^^ 
might  "re-enact  the  laws  of  God"  had  scarcely 
died  out  of  the  public  ear,  when  that  Territory,  in 
1859,  proceeded  to  do  the  very  thing  which  Webster 
hod  regarded  as  inconceivable. 

At  the  same  time  the  Territory  of  Oregon  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State.  Gold  was  now  found  in  Oregon. 
Other  important  mineral  discoveries  were  made  at 
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the  same  time.  In  Augnst,  oil  waa  struok  at  Titas- 
ville,  FennsylTaoia,  at  a  depth  of  Beventy-one  feet. 
It  was  the  first  Americaa  oU-well.  A  lesa  weioome 
discovery  was  that  of  the  deBtmctiTe  potato  beetle. 
Appearing  ia  swarms  in  Colorado,  the  ioseots  ma^e 
their  way  eastward  through  Kebraaka,  Iowa,  Illinois 
&Qd  Ohio  to  the  Northeastern  States.  Id  spite  of 
all  private  and  public  precautions,  the  spread  of  this 
insect  pest  could  not  be  prevented. 

At  the  instance  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  vied 
with  his  great  uncle  in  his  appreciation  and  pnblio 
recognition  of  scientific  achievements,  the  French 
Government  presented  Morse  with  an  award  of 
80,000  francs  for  introducing  the  telegraph. 

Adelina  Patti,  the  singer,  who  had  recently  made 
her  d^but  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Castle  Garden  in  New  York  and  took 
Americans  by  storm. 

Bafus  Choate,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americaa 
lawyers,  died  on  Jnly  13,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
Admitted  to  practice  in  1823,  he  immediately 
placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  the  professioD 
and  became  the  leader  of  the  Massacbasetts  bar. 
In  1841,  he  was  elected  by  his  State  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy left  by  Daniel  Webster.  His  speeches  on  the 
Oregon  qn^tion,  the  tariff,  the  annesatiou  of  Texas 
and  other  issues  gave  him  a  national  reputation  as 
an  orator  and  statesman.  ITpon  Webster's  re-elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  in  1846,  he  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  in  which  he  waa  busily  engaged  when 
he  died.  Be  waa  one  of  the  foremost  American  ad- 
vocates of  his  time. 
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Washington  Irving,  the  American  emajrist  and 
romancer,  died,  at  the  age  of  seventj-eix,  near  to^irilng 
Tarrytown.  The  spirit  of  American  tales  of  folk-lore 
was  infused  hy  Irving  in  his  whimsical  "History  of 
New  York,"  or  in  stioh  charming  stories  as  "Hip 
Van  Winkle"  and  "A  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow," 
With  Panlding  he  engaged  in  a  serial  pablication 
entitled  "Salmagnndi."  It  was  filled  with  clever 
satire  upon  the  foibles  of  the  day,  and  was  imme- 
diately  succesaful.  Irving's  bnrlesque  "History  of 
New  York"  grew  out  of  this.  The  "Sketch  Book," 
was  a  collection  of  light  tMsays  on  European  travel. 
Other  works  were  "Bracebridge  Hall,"  written  in 
Paris,  and  the  "Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  written  in 
Dresden,  followed  by  a  "History  of  the  Life  and 
Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus,"  published  in 
18S8.  In  Spain,  Irving  also  collected  the  material 
for  bis  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  "The  Alhambra," 
"Mohammed  aod  his  Successors,"  and  the  "Legends 
oE  the  Conquest  of  Spain."  His  last  and  most  elab- 
orate  work  was  his  "Life  of  Washington,"  pub- 
lished in  five  volumes.  His  death  occurred  soon  after 
its  completion.  With  Cooper,  Foe  and  Emerson, 
Washington  Irving  succeeded  in  carrying  the  repu- 
tation of  American  letters  beyond  the  seas.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  long  line  of  literary  diplomats  chosen 
to  represent  their  country  abroad.  Thus  Thackeray 
happily  toasted  Irving  as  "The  first  Ambassador 
from  the  New  World  of  letters  sent  to  the  Old." 

Hintou  B.  Helper  had  written  a  book:  "The  Im- 

'^  Helper's 

pending   Crisis  in   the  South — Uow   to  Meet  It."'^™ 

Bepreeentative  Clark  of  Missouri  proposed  a  reso* 
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lation  asserting  "that  do  member  of  the  House  who 
has  indorsed  and  recommended  it  is  fit  to  be  Speaker 
of  this  House."  The  book  bad  been  recommeoded 
in  a  circular  signed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Bepablioaa 
members  of  the  preoedicg  Congress.  A  fierce  de- 
bate on  this  matter  went  on  for  several  days,  simul- 
taneooaly  with  the  discussion  in  the  Senate  on  the 
John  BrowD  afiur. 

On  the  night  of  October  16,  John  Brown,  the  self- 
chosen  liberator  of  Southern  slaves,  entered  the  Stata 
of  Virginia  at  Harper's  Ferry  with  a  party  of  twenty- 
one  armed  foUowera.  His  avowed  object  was  to  pat 
an  end  to  slavery  by  inciting  an  insarreotion  oE 
slaves  in  Virginia.  Brown's  party  seized  the  United 
States  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  kidnapped 
several  prominent  residents  to  be  held  as  hostages. 
mt  Not  a  negro  rose  at  their  summons.  By  the  follow- 
ing momiog  the  alarm  had  been  given  and  the 
militia  of  the  surrounding  counties  were  summoned 
to  arms.  Under  orders  from  Washington,  Colonel 
Bobert  £.  Lee,  with  a  battalion  of  soldiers  marched 
on  Harper's  Ferry.  They  reached  there  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Meanwhile  Brown  with 
his  followers  and  hostages  had  barricaded  them- 
selves in  a  stone  fire-engine  house  of  the  arsenal 
yard.  They  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  on  the  militia- 
men that  streamed  into  the  town.  During  the  nighi 
^^^^  the  marines  surrounded  the  house.  At  daylight  of 
'"•'*"  the  following  morning,  Colonel  Lee  sent  Lieutenant 
Stuart  to  demand  the  enrrender  of-  the  insargents, 
to  be  held  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent  of    the   ITnited    States.     Brown    refused    to 
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capitolate,  bat  asked  for  an  opportaaity  to  fight 
ID  the  opeo. 

Finding  that  nothiog  bat  force  would  avail,  Col- 
onel Lee  gave  the  order  for  the  aasaalt,  and  the 
soldiers  stormed  the  arsoDal  yard,  broke  down 
the  doors  of  the  engine-hoase,  and  captured  the 
iomates.  The  party  had  loat  several  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  John  Brown  himself  was  severely 
wounded.  The  incident  created  intense  excitement 
thiDoghoat  Ameiica.  Brown  at  first  was  turned 
over  to  the  District-Attorney  of  Washington,  to 
be  tried  in  the  United  States  Courts  for  his  seizure 
of  a  Federal  arsenal  and  armed  resistance  to  the 
government  troops.  The  State  authorities  of  Vir- 
ginia demanded  his  surrender  for  his  attempt  to 
incite  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  a  crime  against 
the  laws  of  Virginia.  The  demand  was  complied 
with,  and  Brown  with  his  followers  was  tried  in 
the  court  of  the  county  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted. He  was  defended  by  able  attorneys  from 
the  free  States,  who  volunteered  to  aid  him.  As  he 
frankly  confessed  that  his  object  had  been  to  incite 
insnrrection  among  the  slaves,  he  was  practically 
self-convicted.  With  six  of  his  oompanions  he  was' 
condemned  to  be  banged.  The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted on  December  2,  at  Gharleatown.  Brown's 
raid  and  his  miserable  fate  only  served  to  intensify 
the  hostility  between  the  men  of  the  Northern  and 
Sonthern  States.  The  manner  of  his  death  caused 
Brown  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  those  who 
sympathized  with  his  aspirations,  whereas,  in  the 
South,  the  raid  was  regarded  with  much  show  of 
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reaaon  as  the  work  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
of  certain  abolitiooiBt  leaders  of  Boston. 
Thomas  Babington  Maoaalay,  the  distinguished 
P^ijj^  historian,  poet,  orator  and  politician,  died,  od  De- 
""^■^  cember  28,  at  his  residence  "HoUylodge,"  in  Kcq- 
slQgton.  Lord  Macanlay'a  first  contribatioo  to  the 
"Edinbargh  Review"  was  the  brilliant  essay  on 
Uilton,  wbich  at  once  fixed  public  attention  on  the 
young  writer.  His  subsequent  contributions  to  the 
great  Whig  review  were  of  the  same  high  order. 
In  1830,  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  member  for 
Calne,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  tbe 
ablest  debaters  on  the  Whig  side.  Lord  G-rey  took 
him  into  bis  Administration.  Failing  to  agree  with 
tbe  government  on  the  Negro  Emancipation  Quea- 
tion,  he  tendered  his  resignaUon,  but  was  retained 
in  his  post  Having  been  returned  to  Parliament  in 
18S2,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Sapreme 
Council  of  India,  and  resigned  his  seat  to  accept 
)i;i^(yi^',  that  post.  The  tedium  of  the  long  voyage  to  India 
was  beguiled  by  tbe  composition  of  his  unique  essay 
on  Lord  Bacon.  While  in  India,  Macaulay  drew  up 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  Indian  Empire  which  failed 
of  acceptance,  and  also  accumulated  material  for 
his  splendid  essays  on  Clive  and  Hastings.  On  the 
death  of  bis  father  be  returned  to  England  in  18S8, 
and  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Edinburgh.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  made  Secretary  of  War, 
Shortly  after  be  left  that  post  in  1842,  he  brought 
oat  his  famous  "Lays  of  Ancient  Borne."  Next 
came  hie  "History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  James  the  Second."    The  "History,"  Dnfiaished 
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as  it  is,  placed  its  author  by  the  Bide  of  Home, 
Lingard,  sod  other  leading  Eoglish  biatorians.  Aa^jSSIu^"' 
a  hiBtorioal  eesayiat,  he  waa  aaeqaalled  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Soon  after  the  pablication  of 
the  early  parts  of  the  History  of  England,  Maoanlay 
was  appointed  Profeabor  of  History  at  the  Boyal 
Academy,  and  was  presently  raised  to  the  peerage 
ander  the  title  of  Lord  Macanlay  of  Bothley.  Be- 
fore he  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  addressing  his 
fellow  meoibers  in  the  Honse  of  Peers  he  died  of 
heart  disease.  Hia  body  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  fifth  volume  of  Macanlay's  history, 
oompiled  from  his  posthnmuons  papers,  and  com- 
pleting the  work  to  the  death  of  William  III.,  was 
brought  out  by  Lady  Treyelyao.  The  same  year 
witnessed  the  death  of  Hallam,  another  emiaeDt^|^<^ 
Knghsh  historiao.  But  Haliam  had  surrived  for 
some  time  his  powerful  iotellect,  while  that  of 
Macaalay  appeared  unimpaired  until  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  brilliant  career. 

By  far  the  moat  important  book  which  appeared 
during  the  year  was  Charles  Darwin's  "Origin  of 
Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,  or  the  ^^SriiiD'ot 
Preserration  of  Favored  Species  in  the  Struggle 
for  Life."  The  work,  receiyed  with  violent  oppo- 
sition by  most  naturalists,  gave  scientists  a  new. 
insight  into  the  processes  of  nature,  and  showed 
selective  influence.  Thus  Darwin  accounted  for  the 
preservation  of  variation  in  species.  The  "Origin  of 
Species"  effected  a  lasting  revolution  in  the  funda- 
mental beliefs  of  men,  and  must  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  greatest  works  produced  during  the  century. 
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Id  Mexico,  General  Zoloaga,  insuffieiently  sup- 
ported as  he  was  by  the  clerical  party,  fouod    he 
coold   no    longer   maintain    himself,  and    resigned. 
His   Bucceesor    was    General   Miramon.      The    first 
measures   of   the   Dew   President   were   decrees     re- 
scinding the  illegal  forced  loaaa  of  his  predecessor, 
JJig^^  and  promising  indemnities  to  the  injured  interests 
of  England  and  France.     Miramon  failed  to  obtain 
recognition  from  the  UQited  States.     After  the   re- 
call  of  Minister  Forsyth,  the  American  Legation 
was  withdrawn  from  the  City  of  Mexico.     Forsyth  *8 
C      saccessor  went  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  victorious  Juarez.     On  De< 
cember  14,  far-reaching  concessionB  to  the  United 
States  were  granted  by  Juarez.     Routes  of  trade 
were  opened  to  American  commerce  orer  the  Isth- 
moB  of  Tehuantepee,  over  the  Rio  Grande  from 
Mazatlan  to  the  PnciSc  Ocean,  and  from  Gaaymaa 
f™^|^  into  Arizona.    American  troops  were  to  be  permitted 
^'*'~       to  pursue  Indiana  and  guerillas  across  the  border  of 
Mexico,  with  other  rights  of  intervention.    For  these 
concessions,  Juarez  obtained  a  financial  aabaidy  o£ 
$8,000,000  from  the  United  States. 
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AT  THE  opening  of  the  Corps  Legialfttif  in 
FraDoe,    the   change  of  LouIb  Napoleon's 
foreign  policy  was  indicated  by  the  resig- 
nation of    Count  Yalerski  aa  Hintster  of  Foreign 
Afiaiie.     He  was  succeeded  by  Thoorenel,  an  ad- 
vocate of  Italian  naion.     Within  a  fortnight  Cavour  itxiui 
was  recalled  to  power  at  Turin.    The  time  had  come 
for    Cavoar   to   fulfil    the    pledgee   of   Plombi^rea. 
True,  the   Auetriane  still  held  Yeoicei  but  Napo- 
Wn's  troopa  lay  at  Milan,  and  their  presence  alono 
gare  him   the    upper    hand    in  his  dealings  with 
Cavoni-.     In  vain  did  i,be  Italian  statesman  try  to 
aq^oirm  oat  of  this  hatefnl  predicament  by  inviting 
Bngiaad'e  good  offices  toward  the  withdrawal  of 
^nch  and  Austrian  troops  from  Italy.    The  prop- 
ositions made  by  the  English  Foreign  Office  led  the  ^^ 
AuBtiian  Cabinet  to  acknowledge  that  the  imperial 
troops  would  not  be  mobilized  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
posed sovereigns  of  Tasoany  and  Modena.     The 
^nch  Emperor  was  qaick  to  oonstrae  this  as  aa 
admission  that  the  stipulations  of  Yillafrauca  were 
no  longer  enforced.     To  the  implied  anuexatiou  of 
I*anna,  Modena  and  the  Bomagna  by  Victor  Em- 
iiuumel,  he  stated  France  could  not  give  her  oooeent 
tinlesB  her  military  frontier,  threatened  by  the  for- 
itttioD  so  strong  a  State  on  her  borders,  were  roeti- 
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fled  by  the  acquisition  of  Nice  and  Savoy.    Cavour 
found  a  way  out  of  his  dilemma  by  resorting  to  the 
Napoleonic  expedient  of  a  so-oalled  plebiscite.      Ble 
gave  orders  that  a  popular  vote  on  these  qaestions 
ahould  at  once  be  taken  in  Savoy  and  Nice,  as  well 
as  in  the  States  of  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany  and 
the  Bomagna,     The  elections  came   ofi    early    in 
March.     The  desired  results  were  obtained.      "Phe 
inhabitants  of  Nice  and  Savoy  by  an  apparently 
overwhelming  vote  declared  for  union  with  France. 
^^f^   Those  of  the  othernorth  Italian  States  declared  with 
equal  unanimity  their  desire  for  union  with  Pied- 
mont and  Sardinia.     Armed  with  this  popular  fiat, 
'     Cavour  checked  Louis  Napoleon's    plan   for    the 
recognition  of  a  separate  government  in  Tuscany. 
France  had  to  content  herself  with  the  easy  acquisi- 
tion of  Nice  and  Savoy.     The  annexation  of  these 
choicest  provinces  of  Italy  by  France  was  viewed 
with  keen  displeasare  by  the  other  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope.    In  Italy  itself  a  storm  of  indignation  burst. 
For  Victor  Emmanuel  the  cession  of  Savoy  meant 
a  surrender  of  the  home  of  his  race.     For  Garibaldi 
it  meant  the  sale  of  his  own  birthplace.     In  the  first 
ParliameDt  of  United  Northern  Italy,  convoked  in 
Pi^         April,  Cavour  had  to  face  the  storm.     Garibaldi, 
^S^S^oeoi  unseated  as  a  Deputy  from  Nice,  publicly  quitted 
the  Parliament  with  words  of  bitter  scorn.    Cavour 
replied  to  the  imprecations  tbat  were  hurled  at  him    - 
with  a  masterly  speecb,  justifying  his  policy  and 
exacting  for  it  the  ratification  of  the  Parliament. 
Garibaldi's  continued  reproaches  he  bore  in  silence. 
Not  until  he  was  on  the  point  of  death  did  Cavoui 
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make  answer  to  Qaribaldi's  bQining  worda:  "The 
act  that  made  thie  gulf  between  as  was  (he  most 
painful  daty  of  my  life.     By  what  I  felt  myself  I 
coald  jadge  what  Garibaldi  moat  have  felt.     If  he^ 
refosed  to  Eoi^ve  me  I  cannot  reproach  him." 

Garibaldi  did  not  waste  time  in  vain  regrets, 
fiis  ardeDt  spirit  foond  new  fields  to  conquer  in 
the  south.  King  Bomba  of  Sicily  had  died  a  few 
da;s  after  the  battle  of  Magenta.  After  Garibaldi's 
teannciation  of  the  projected  march  on  Kome  (dar- 
ii^  the  preTiooB  year),  rumors  spread  to  Sicily  that 
lie  might  be  expected  there.  In  the  hope  of  basten- 
ing  his  expedition  an  ill-prepared  insurreotioo  was 
tried  at  Palermo  early  in  April.  Garibaldi  was  then 
gathering  his  famous  "Thousand"  at  Genoa.  The 
fiasco  of  Palermo  was  so  discouraging  that  it  waa 
decided  to  poetpone  the  project  of  invasion  as  hope-  ^ 
less  for  the  present.  Gavour  now  determined  to 
acL  Victor  Emmanuel  wrote  to  Fraacis  II.,  the 
new  King  of  the  Sicilies,  that  unless  he  changed 
his  anti-Italian  policy  the  Fiedmontese  Government 
voald  be  driven  to  side  against  bira.  The  menace 
Has  wasted.  Csvour  resolved  to  let  Garibaldi  and 
IiiB  revolutionary  forces  loose  on  Naples.  Sicilian 
^nissaries  declared  to  Garibaldi  that  unless  he 
came  immediately  all  Sicily  would  rise  without 
bim.  On  the  night  of  May  6,  Garibaldi  with  his 
Mlowers  seized  two  steamships  lying  at  Genoa  and 
put  to  sea.  The  seizure  was  a  fiction  encouraged 
V  the  Piedmontese  Government.  Gavour  required 
only  that  Garibaldi  should  not  directly  implicate  the 
Kovemment  of  Sardinia.     Ostensible  orders  were 
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iBsaed  to  the  Sardiniaa  Admiral  Persano  to  seize 
G-aribaldi's  ships  oti  Ct^liah  in  Sardinian  waters. 
Garibaldi  was  thoughtful  enough  to  avoid  the  Sar- 
dinian squadron,  and  having  shipped  arms  and  mu- 
nitions on  the  Tuscany  coast,  made  for  Marsala  in 
Sicily.  Under  the  guns  of  a  Neapolitan  war  steamer, 
on  May  11,  Garibaldi's  "Thonsand"  landed  at  that 
place.  Arrayed  in  the  red  flannel  shirt  affected 
by  Garibaldi,  the  "Thousand"  marched  eastward 
thrOQgh  Sicily,  gathering  adherents  all  along  the 
way.  After  the  third  day's  march,  at  Calatafimi. 
they  encountered  Neapolitan  troops  and  pnt  them 
to  roat.  This  victory,  achieved  over  superior  num- 
bers, had  a  great  moral  effect.  Tidings  reached 
Garibaldi  that  Palermo  was  ready  to  rise  agaia. 
By  a  piece  of  strat^y  Garibaldi  lured  the  Nea- 
politan garrison  of  Palermo  into  the  hills,  and  then 
by  forced  marchea  threw  himself  into  Palermo.  On 
May  26,  his  followers  foaght  their  way  into  the  city, 
and  were  joined  eothusiaaticatly  by  the  inhabitants. 
For  three  days  the  gunners  in  the  citadel  and  tho 
Neapolitan  warships  in  the  harbor  bombarded  the 
city.  Before  the  absent  garrison  had  returned  tho 
commandant  of  the  citadel  signed  articles  of  truce 
on  board  the  "Hannibal."  The  city  was  surren- 
dered to  the  insnigentB,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison  withdrew  to  the  outside  forts.  The  Nea- 
politan Government  weakly  gave  up  Palermo  for 
lost,  and  shipped  the  troops  thence  to  Messina  and 
Naples.  Garibaldi  proclaimed  himself  dictator  of 
Sicily  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  levied 
taxes.    Volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Italy  joined  his 
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staDdard  in  great  Dumbers.  On  July  20,  Garibaldi's 
forces  defeated  the  Keapoiitaoa  by  land  and  by  sea 
at  Milazzo  on  the  north  coast  Cavoar  now  re- 
voked his  affected  diaapproval  of  the  Sicilian  revo- 
lutioQ.  While  the  Piedmonteee  Ambaseador  waa 
still  at  Naples,  DepreUs,  a  Piedmontese  pro-dictator, 
was  sent  to  Palermo  to  help  disentangle  Qaribaldi  ^'^55^ 
from  the  mesh  of  the  civil  maladmiaistration  into*'*'^^' 
which  he  had  been  drawn.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Meaaina,  Cavonr  oast  aside  all  restraint.  Admiral 
Persano  was  ordered  with  his  ships  to  cover  Gari- 
baldi's pass^e  to  the  mainland,  and  proceeded  to 
Naples  to  take  charge  of  the  Neapolitan  fleet  in  the 
name  of  Yictor  Emmanuel.  On  Aagost  3,  Feraano 
Bailed  into  Kaples,  and  called  upon  the  Keapolitan 
sailors  to  come  under  the  Sag  of  united  Italy.  The 
Piedmontese  Ambassador  at  last  received  his  pass- 
port. Garibaldi  crossed  over  from  Sicily.  His 
march  to  Naples  was  a  triumphal  procession.  On 
September  6,  having  proclaimed  his  relaotanoe  tOBourboq* 
provoke  bloodshed.  King  Francis  and  his  Qaeen,N»p^ 
accompanied  by  the  Ambassadors  of  Spain,  Prnssia 
and  Austria,  sailed  out,  of  Naples  on  a  packet  boat. 
Garibaldi  came  by  railroad  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  drove  openly  into  the  city  amid  tumultu- 
ous enthusiasm.  He  was  recognized  as  Dictator  by 
Persano  and  Yilla  Marina.  His  first  act  was  to  de- 
clare the  Neapolitan  ships  of  war  as  a  part  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel's  fleet  under  Admiral  Peraano's 
flag.  The  flag  of  Savoy  was  raised  on  atl  the  ships. 
The  Neapolitan  garrison,  nearly  8,000  strong,  waa 
permitted  to  retire  to  Capua. 
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Adam  Gotlob  OehleDschleger,  the  groat  roman- 
tic poet  of  modern  Denmark,  died  thifi  year,  aged 
Beveoty-one.  He  it  waa  who  brought  about  the 
modern  romantic  movement  in  Banish  letters,  and 
who  revived  the  mythology  of  ancient  Scandinavia. 
Oehlenschl^er's  death  left  a  gap  in  Banish  let- 
ters. Among  those  worthy  to  be  accounted  hia 
saccessora  was  Steen  Steenseo  Blicker,  the  Jatland 
poet,  who  had  made  his  start  with  a  collection  of 
short  stories  published  in  1824.  A  lees  prominent 
position  in  Banish  letters  was  held  bj  Nicholai 
Frederick  Severiu  G-runtwig.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  Banish  Hcejs- 
kole.  Other  contemporaries  were  Bernhardt,  Severin 
logeman,  the  author  of  "Taldemar  the  YictoriooB*' 
and  "Prince  Otto  of  Benmark,"  published  in  the 
forties.  Christian  Winter  wrote  his  pastoral  poems. 
Of  the  playwrights,  the  greatest  success  was  won  by 
Henrik  Hertz  with  his  drama  "Svend  Dyrings 
Hus,"  which  since  its  first  appearance,  in  1887, 
continued  to  hold  a  prominent  place  on  the  Banish 
stage.  Shortly  before  this  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
had  achieved  instant  popularity  by  his  charming 
collection  of  original  fairy  tales,  translations  of 
which  were  issued  in  almost  all  the  countries 
of  the  world.  About  the  same  time  Frederick  Pal- 
udan  Miller  wrote  his  great  satiric  epic  "Adam 
Homo." 

On  March  S,  the  Japanese  "Festival  of  Dolls,"  a 
great  levee  of  the  Shogun's  conrt,  was  held  at  Yeddo. 
As  customary,  all  the  great  Daimios  on  duty  ap- 
peared with  their  retinues.     Four  of  the  highest 
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DiamioB  did  not  appear,  having  been  d^;raded  by 
the  BegeDt.  They  were  Mito-ko,  Owarri,  Toss  and 
Echizen.  The  R^eDt  came  in  all  the  pleoitndo 
of  his  powers,  as  the  real  ruler  of  Japan.  As  he 
Bet  oat  in  his  palanqain  toward  the  Saknrada  Gate, 
sarronnded  by  his  white-robed  retainers,  his  train 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  band  of  cut-throats. 
The  bearers  of  the  palanqain  were  engaged  in  fiercen^^^^ 
fight  with  the  swordsmen  and  had  to  pat  down  their 
harden.  A  shot  into  the  palanqain  wounded  the 
Regent.  As  he  came  out  he  was  struck  down  by 
a  swordsman  and  his  head  was  cut  off.  During  the 
encounter  snow  was  falling,  and  the  event,  from  this 
circumstance,  has  received  the  Japanese  name  of 
"Orimeon  Snow."  From  the  official  investigation 
of  the  aSalr  it  appeared  that  the  Begent's  men 
must  have  been  in  league  with  the  assaasins. 
The  Regent's  bead  was  raised  on  a  pole  in  the 
city  of  Mito  with  an  inscription,  "Let  us  take  and 
ho^t  the  silken  standard  of  Japan  and  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Emperor."  When  the  government 
gave  orders  to  arrest  the  suspected  followers  of 
Uito-ko,  that  chieftain  replied  tauntingly:   "How 


Beize  my  men,  send  your  officers  and  let  them  try  it." 
Tbe  revolution  was  at  hand.  A  short  while  after 
the  Regent's  assassination  bis  son-in-law  was  mur- 
(lered  while  in  bed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Mito. 
The  Shogun's  castle  at  Yeddo  was  barricaded.  The 
g&tes  of  the  city  were  closed  at  night  and  guarded 
>n  daytime.    The  Imperial  Ministers  went  about 
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surrounded  by  large  esoortB.  Milo-ko  travelled  over 
the  empire  ia  disguise  to  study  the  feelings  of  th.e 
people.  Still  he  failed  to  come  forward  to  carr^ 
oat  his  own  policy.  In  his  weakuesB  the  Emperor 
issued  an  order  that  the  higher  Daimios  were  to 
visit  Yeddo  only  onoe  in  seven  years.  This  order 
i^igD  ^^  "**'  applied  to  those  of  the  Daimios  who  had  the 
*^''**''"  ear  of  the  Emperor  in  the  interest  of  the  Shogurt. 
The  agitation  s^ainst  foreigners  grew  in  force. 

In  China,  the  Taipings  carried  on  a  remark- 
able campaign.  Chueg  Wang  began  by  capturing 
Hangchow  on  March  19,  but  the  Tartar  portion  of 
the  city  held  out  until  it  was  relieved  by  Chang 
Kwaliang.  The  Taipiug  leader  hastened  irotn 
Hai^cfaow  to  Nanking,  the  forces  of  which  were 
Briiuuit  i^beved,  and  attacked  the  imperial  lines  on  May  S, 
cuatw^  causing  the  loss  of  6,000  men  and  the  raising  of 
the  siege.  He  committed,  however,  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  forbidding  his  lieutenant,  Chung  Wang,  to 
re-enter  the  city.  Chung  Wat^  thereupon  deter- 
mined to  act  for  himself.  He  obtained  posseasioa 
of  the  important  city  of  Soochow  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  and  not  far  distant  from  Sbaoghai.  In  the 
engagement  which  effected  this,  Chang  Kwaliang 
lost  his  life.  After  three  more  battles,  Chung  Wang 
reached  Loochow,  which  place  the  imperialists  has* 
DuUi  of  tily  abandoned.  At  this  critical  moment,  in  May, 
KSffing  the  Viceroy  of  Two  Kiang  implored  the  aid  of  the 
English  and  French,  who  wotc  about  to  march  on 
Peking.  His  advice  was  prudent,  but  it  proved 
little  satisfactory  to  the  Emperor,  who  sum- 
moned him  to  PekiDg,   where  be  was  executed. 
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ChoDg  Waog,  not  satisfied  with  Sooohow  alooe, 
wished  to  gain  possoBaion  of  Shanghai,  bat  the 
Eoropeana  had  determioed  to  defend  that  city,  and 
had  taiBed  funds  to  provide  a  contingent.  Thej 
made  an  attack  on  Sankiang,  a  walled  town  twenty 
miles  distant,  which  they  gained.  They  then  ad- 
Tanoed  to  Tsingpu,  and,  on  August  2,  were  re- 
palsed  with  heavy  loss.  Chang  Wang,  after  seven 
days  of  bombsrdmeDt,  appeared  and  surprised 
their  force,  which  he  drove  away.  He  advanced '*'^^*«' 
on  Shangbtu,  from  which,  after  five  days'  fighting, 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  He  then  went,  io  re- 
sponse to  an  argent  call,  to  assist  Tien  Wang  at 
Nanking,  and  thence  haateaed  back  to  Loochow 
to  direct  active  operations.  He  held  his  own  against 
hie  more  nnmerooe  adversaries. 

Meanwhile  the  threatened  French-English  expe- 
dition against  Ohina  had  got  under  way.  Pending 
its  arrival,  the  English  envoy,  Brace,  at  Shanghai, 
presented  an  altimatam,  with  thirty  days'  grace, 
demanding  an  immediate  apology,  the  payment  of 
an  indemnity  of  $12,000,000  to  both  England  and^^ 
France,  and  a  ratification  at  Peking  of  the  treaty 
of  Tien-tsin.  On  behalf  of  China,  Minister  Pang 
Wancbing  categorically  refused  all  these,  requests. 
Nothing  remained  bat  an  appeal  to  arms. 

From  India  an  additional  force  of  10,000  men, 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  was  sent  to  Hong 
Kong  under  Sir  Hope  Grant,  a  hero  of  the  Indian 
matiny  and  first  war  with  China.  Admiral  Hope's 
■qaadron  was  strongly  reinforced.  The  French  Got- 
ernment  sent  a  force  of  7,600,  under  General  Mon- 
HXlh  Oenturr— ToL  B— 0 
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touban,  to  co-operate  with  the  English  forces  on  the 
Peiho.  As  Booa  aa  Sir  Hope  Qr&at  reached  Hong 
KoDg,  ia  March,  be  asked  for  reinforcenieDte.  The 
ladiao  GoTPfQineat  immediately  despatched  four 
D&tive  regiments  aoder  Sir  John  Michael  and  Sir 

^^^  Robert  Napier.  Within  a  month  the  island  of  Chn- 
san  was  occupied  by  an  English  expedition  of  2,000 
without  opposition.  Owing  to  the  late  arriral  of 
the  French,  the  united  expedition  did  not  reach  the 
Gulf  of  Feobili  until  July.  More  time  was  wasted 
before  the  respective  commanders  decided  on  the 
united  plan  of  campaign.  Finally  it  was  determined 
to  begin  the  attack  in  the  rear  of  the  Taka  forts 
at  Pehtang.  The  place  was  taken  without  the  loss 
of  one  man.  An  intrenched  Chinese  camp  four  miles 
beyond  Pehtang  was  outflanked  by  two  dirisioos 
under  Sir  Kobert  Napier  and  Colonel  Wolaetey. 
The  result  of  this  engagement  was  the  capture  of 
the  intrenched  town  of  Sinho,  one  mile  north  of  the 

^^ftioas  Psibo,  and  about  seven  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  Taka 
forts.  The  town  of  Tangaa  was  occupied  after  a 
brief  engagement.  The  Chinese  Qx)vemor  of  Peehili 
now  requested  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  his  pro- 
posals  were  ignored.  It  was  decided  to  seize  the 
Taku  forts  before  entering  into  any  negotiation. 
On  August  21,  the  allied  forces  opened  Are  on  the 
forts,  and  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  two 
rides.  The  French  advanced  on  the  southern  forta, 
while  the  British  attacked  at  the  northern  end.  The 
Chinese  fought  their  obsolete  guns  with  extraordi- 
nary courage.  When  their  principal  magazine  was 
blown  up  they  stood  to  their  position.     Oat  of  a 
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guriaon  of  500  men,  it  was  otunpated  that  one  huo- 
dred  escaped.  The  English  losses  were  more  thui 
200  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  Frenoh  losses  weie 
proportionate.  The  allies'  BiunmonB  to  surrender  ^^^  ,„rt« 
was  Boonted  by  the  Chineee.  Yet  the  Chinese  de-**""^ 
fuioes  were  lodioronaljr  weak,  since  the  forts  were 
sappoeed  to  front  toward  the  sea.  Uq  the  following 
day  all  the  forts  were  rushed  by  the  French  and 
Eagliab  attacking  forces,  and  several  tbonaand  Chi- 
oeee  prisoners  were  taken.  The  spoil  iocladed  more 
tiian  600  guns.  Admiral  Hope  with  hie  fleet  now 
stood  into  the  bay,  and  aochored  under  the  walls  of 
the  captured  forts. 

The  way  to  Tien-tsiD  was  open  now  by  land  and 
by  water.  The  British  gunboats  stood  ap  the  river, 
while  the  land  forces  marched  straight  for  Tien-tsin  J',!^^ 
wi^oat  encountering  any  opposition.  All  the  Chi- 
nese troops  were  withdrawn  from  Tien-tsin  after  an 
announcement  by  the  Governor  that  Minister  Kwa- 
liang  was  on  his  way  to  the  city  to  negotiate  lor 
peace.  The  Commissioners  of  the  allies  demanded, 
first,  an  apology  for  the  first  Chinese  attack  at  Peiho; 
secondly,  the  payment  of  an  indemnity,  including 
the  costs  of  the  war;  and,  thirdly,  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tain  in  the  presence  of  the  ^^^  ^^ 
Chinee  Emperor  at  Peking.  To  all  of-theee  de- °'"'"''^** 
mands  Ewalisng  assented;  but  when  Lord  Elgin 
made  an  additional  demand  that  the  British  forces 
should  be  permitted  to  penetrate  to  the  town  of 
Tongohow,  only  twelve  miles  distant  from  Peking, 
the  Chinese  became  desperate  and  refosed  to 
field. 
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With  reanforoemestB  from  Hongolift  and  Manchu- 
ria, Prince  San-Ko-LiD-Sin  threw  himself  in  front 

Smiuum  of  Peking.  A  Bntish  advance  force  of  1,600  men^ 
under  Sir  Hope  Grant,  accompanied  bj  Lord  Elgin, 
left  Tien-tsin  on  September  8,  and  marched  to 
Hosiwn,  half  way  to  the  capital.  Thera  they  were 
reinforced  by  a  French  divimon.  Prince  Tsai,  a 
nephew  of  the  Chinese  Emperor,  on  behalf  of  the 
Emperor,  made  new  overturee  for  peace,  bat  be 
was  curtly  informed  that  no  negotiations  would  be 
entered  into  until  Tongchow  was  taken.  At  Chan- 
chia-Wan  the  allied  forces  came  upon  Prince  San- 
Ko-LiD-Sin's  army.  Now  the  commisaionera  of  the 
allies  were  sent  ahead  with  an  escort  of  Sikh  cavalry 
to  propose  an  armistioB.  Their  reception  by  the  Chi- 
nese general  appeared  to  them  "almost  offensive." 
Before  the  Commissioners  conld  rejoin  their  forces, 
hostilities  had  been  started  by  a  French  officer,  who 

p,^^^      shot  a  coolie  in  a  dispute  over  a  mule.     He  was  torn 

^r^dre  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated  Chinese.  General  Mon- 
tauban  ordered  his  French  forces  to  advance.  They 
were  supported  by  the  French  artillery.  This  galled 
the  Manchu  horsemen  so  much  that  they  chained  to 
the  very  mouths  of  the  guns,  overriding  one  battery. 
Frobin's  Horse  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  in  the  sight 
of  both  armies,  drove  the  Chinese  cavalry  down  the 
slope.  This  overthrow  of  their  most  vaunted  fight- 
ing men  discourt^ed  the  Chinese  foot-soldiers,  and 

chuiHshi&-  they  gave  way.  The  British  Indian  troops  stormed 
Chan-ohia-Wan.  The  French  were  too  exhausted 
to  take  a  part  in  the  last  advance;  but  Sir  Hope 
Grant  with  some  of  his  fresh  regiments  passed  on 
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and  oaptared  a -luge  Chiaese  oamp  «k1  BeT«ral  guiu 
one  mile  beyond  the  towo. 

The  lesistaDoe  enooantered  had  been  Boffioient  to 
make  the  British  oommaader  hesitate  before  ad- 
vanoiog  forther.  Ui^eot  orders  were  sent  to  Sir 
Bobert  Napier,  gatriBoniiig  TieD-tain,  to  bring  as 
nuny  remrTes  as  he  coald  apare.  Two  days  inter- 
vened before  another  advance  waa  made  by  the 
allies.     Meanwhile  Parkee  and   his  party  of  civil- 


Bridge,  croBsiug  the  Peiho  weet  of  Tongchow. 

With  British  and  French  reiDf<»c«meDts  the  allies 
resamed  hoetilities  with  a  cavalry  charge  on  the 
Gfaineae  position.  The  French  stormed  the  bridge 
with  its  twenty-^ve  gans  by  a  dashing  bayonet 
charge,  it  was  there  that  General  Montaab&n  won 
his  sabseqaeut  title  of  Comte  de  Palikao.  Mean-FoUkao 
while  the  British  flanked  the  Chinese  position,  ■t^'™*^ 
Their  sacoess  in  this  mancenvre,  and  the  disper- 
noa  of  the  Ohin^e  imperial  gaards  by  the  French 
infantry,  completed  the  discomfltare  of  the  Chinese. 
Peking  now  lay  almoet  at  the  mercy  of  the  allies. 

At  this  juncture  Prince  Kung,  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror'B  brother,  arrived  at  the  front  and  requested 
a  temporary  Buspension  of  hoBtilitiee.  On  behalf  punje „ 
of  England,  JJord  Elgin  replied  that  there  could  ^ 
be  no  n^otiation  until  Parkes  and  his  fellow  cap- 
tives were  delirered  in  safety  at  the  British  head- 
quarters. Prince  Kang  gave  assurances  that  Pu-kea 
and  Loch  were  in  safety  at  the  Kaou  Meaoa  Temple 
in  Peking,  bat  would  be  retained  aa  hostages  pend- 
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log  the  coneloaioD  of  an  armistioe.  Lord  Elgio  at 
oace  reqaested  Sir  Hope  G-raot  to  roBome  bis  marcli. 
During  the  parleys,  lasting  nearly  a  week,  more  re- 
eerres  had  been  brought  up  from  Tien-tsin  and  the 
Sikh  cavalry  bad  recoDDoitred  to  the  very  walla  of 
Peking.  On  their  report  that  the  walla  were  stroog 
and  in  good  condition,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate 
the  attack  on  the  Tartar  quarter  of  Peking.  In  eze* 
cution  of  this  plan  the  allied  forces  marched  around 
the  great  city  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  walls 
converging  on  the  Emperor's  summer  palace,  some 
four  miles  out  of  the  city.  Emperor  Hsien-Feng, 
on  the  approach  of  the  white  barbariana,  fled  from 
bis  palace,  and  sought  shelter  at  Jehol,  the  hunting 
residence  of  the  Emperors  beyond  the  great  Chinese 
wall.  The  French  soldiers  were  the  first  to  break 
into  the  summer  palace,  and  got  the  first  pick  of 
the  loot.  They  were  interrupted  in  their  work 
of  spoliation  by  the  British,  and  the  two  bands  of 
soldiery  fell  to  quarrelling.  Some  of  the  choicest 
Chinese  art  treasures  were  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
while  others  were  torn  asunder  and  carried  oS  by 
Christian  soldiers  ignorant  of  their  value.  By  an 
agreement  between  the  French  and  English  com- 
manders-in-chief, it  was  finally  decided  to  divide 
the  rich  loot  of  the  summer  palace  in  equal  shares 
between  the  two  armies.  The  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings there  enacted,  more  than  anything  else,  con- 
firmed the  Chinese  impression  that  the  self-styled 
representatives  of  Western  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity were  nothing  but  foreign  devils  and  barba- 
rians.    The  flight  of  Emperor  Hsien-Feng  and  the 
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Priucea  of  the  imperial    hoase    BeriooBly  afiected 
the  preetige  of  the  Manchn  dyoastj.     A  famoai 
Chlaese  satire,  written  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  escort,  exploited  the  humiliation  of  the^,  i,^^ 
roler  of  the  Celeatiai  Empire.     The  poem  ia  still  ^"'*^ 
one  of  the  forbidden  works  of  China. 

After  the  capture  of  the  summer  palace,  and  the 
flight  of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Kung  yielded  to  Lord 
Elgin's  demands.  Parkes  and  bis  fellow  piisonero 
were  released.  Under  the  threat  of  the  resumption 
of  hostilities,  the  northeastern  gate  of  Peking  was 
thrown  open  to  the  allies.  Later  the  Chinese  re- 
leased  the  remaining  prisoners  of  war  who  had^jj^^^^^ 
been  captured  at  Tongchow  nearly  a  month  before,  n^a^ 
Some  of  them  bad  fared  badly.  One  of  them, 
Lieatenant  Anderson,  became  delirious  under  the 
torments  of  his  captors  and  died  on  the  ninth  day 
of  his  confinement.  De  Normann  and  a,  British 
trooper  died  shortly  afterward  from  ill  treatment. 
What  fate  befell  Captain  Barbazon  and  his  French 
companion  I'Abb^  de  Luc  was  nerer  learned,  but 
it  was  geuerally  beliered  that  the  Chinese  put  them 
to  death  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  Bridge 
of  Palikao.  In  retaliation  of  these  alleged  atroci- 
ties, the  British,  heedless  of  French  protests,  set 
fire  to  the  beautiful  summer  palace.  In  addition 
to  this  Lord  Elgin  exacted  a  special  indemnity  ofp&iu» 
600,000  taels  as  compensation  for  the  families  of 
the  men  believed  to  have  been  murdered.  The 
palace  of  Prince  Tsai  in  Peking  was  appropriated 
as  a  temporary  of&cial  residence  of  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron  Gros.     The  Imperial  Hall  of  Ceremonies  was 
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■oleoted  u  the  plaoa  where  the  trea^  of  Tien-tBin 
should  be  ratified.  The  formal  act  of  ratifioation 
was  aigoed  on  October  24,  when  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron  Oros,  accompanied  hj  Sir  Hope  Grant 
and  (General  MoQtauban,  trooped  into  the  Hall  of 
Ceremonies  with  one  handred  officers  aad  serea 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers.  Prince  Kung,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Manchu  maodarins,  affixed  the  Em- 
peror's seal  to  the  treaty,  under  a  special  imperial 
edict,  forwarded  from  Jehol.  The  stipnlatioos  ol 
the  treaty  were  published  in  Peking.  This  done, 
Lord  Elgin  tranaferred  to  his  brother,  Frederick 
Brace,  the  charge  of  British  interests  in  China  as 
Besident  Minister  at  Peking,  in  company  with  a 
newly  appointed  Ambassador  from  France.  The 
allied  troops  left  Peking  on  November  8,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  expedition  returned  to  India 
and  Europe  just  before  the  cold  weather  set  in. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Kung  took 
charge  of  affairs  in  China. 

In  North  America,  after  the  failure  of  the  efforts 
to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State,  it  had  become  plaio 
that  the  South  could  not  hope  to  keep  its  equality  of 
repreaeatatioD  in  the  Senate  without  reversing  what 
appeared  to  be  the  settled  popular  opinion  concern- 
ing the  status  of  the  Northern  Territories.  Beso- 
lutious  to  this  general  effect  were  moved  by  Jeffer- 
son Davis  early  in  February,  1860,  and  were  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Houae,  however,  would  not 
pass  them. 

This  was  the  ultimatum  presented  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and,  in  fact,   to  the  North,   at  tlw 
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Democratic  National  ConveDtion,  which  asBembled, 
on  April  28,  at  Oharleston,  Soath  Carolina.  The^l^ 
Bpokesman  of  the  Cotton  States  at  that  convention  M°iii«M 
was  William  L.  Yancey  of  Alabama,  whose  impetu- 
ona  oratory  had  given  him  a  place  among  the  ex- 
treme men  of  the  South,  comparable  to  Garrison 
and  Wendell  Phillips  among  the  extreme  anti- 
slavery  men  in  the  North.  An  anti-slavery  re- 
port was  adopted  by  a  small  majority  of  the  Con- 
TCntion.  The  Alabama  delegation  withdrew,  and 
practically  all  the  delegates  from  the  Cotton  States 
followed.  The  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Baltimore  m  Jane  18.  There,  Douglas  was  at  lasf^^^os 
nominated.  Meanwhile,  the  delegates  who  had  with-  ^''-^ 
drawn  from  the  convention  at  Charleston  met  again 
at  Bichmond,  whence  they  also  adjourned  to  Balti- 
more, and,  joined  there  by  other  seceders,  nominated 
John  0.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky  for  President. 
Douglas  went  before  the  country  practically  on  the 
Dred  Soott  decision  for  a  platfonn.  Breckinridge 
stood  for  the  Southern  view  as  embodied  in  the 
majority  report  at  Charleston.  On  May  19,  a  third 
faction,  calling  itself  the  "Constitutional  Union 
Party,"  assembled  in  convention  at  Baltimore  and 
nominated  John  Bell  of  Tennessee  and  Edward 
Everett  of  Massachusetts,  declaring  that  they  would 
have  no  other  platform  than  "the  Constitution, 
the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws." 

On  May  16,  the  Republican  Convention  had  met 
at  Chicago.  Of  the  stave  States,  only  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Yii^inia,  Kentucky  and  Hiseouri  were 
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repnaeoted.  David  Wilmot  ol  "PrOTiso"  fame  waa 
temporary  {vesideat  and  Aahman  ol  Masaaohtuetta 
permaa«Qt  ohairmao.  The  resoUtious  deolaied  for 
"The  mainteaanoe  inviolate  of  the  right  of  each 
'State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domostio  inati- 
tationa  according  to  its  own  jadgmeat  exclaaively, " 
and  condemaed  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  extreme 
preteosioaa  of  a  purely  local  iatereat  (meaning  the 
alave  interest),  through  the  iaterrentioD  of  Congreaa 
and  the  ooorta,  by  the  Democratic  Administration. 
They  derided  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitation 
of  its  own  force  carried  slavery  into  the  Territories, 
and  denied  the  anthority  of  Congreas,  of  a  Territo* 
rial  Lf^islature,  or  of  any  individual  to  give  leave 
of  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  in  the 
ITnited  States.  Seward  was  the  leading  candidate 
on  the  first  ballot.  Cameron,  Chase  and  Bates  alao 
had  respectable  followings,  but  Abraham  Linoola 
of  Illinois  rapidly  forged  ahead,  and  on  the  third 
ballot  was  nominated  with  a  total  of  364  oat  of 
466  votes,  Haanibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  was  nomi- 
nated for  Vice- President 

A  memorable  political  contest  followed.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  made  his  last  try  for  the  Presidency  with 
wonderful  vigor  and  spirit.  He  canvassed  the  whole 
country,  and  great  throngs  were  moved  by  his  ener- 
getic oratory.  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  Breckin- 
ridge orators  had  the  courage  to  canvass  Northern 
States.  In  some  Northern  States  a  fosion  was  ef- 
fected among  the  opponents  of  the  Repablioan 
Party.  Before  election  day,  however,  it  waa 
clear    to    shrewd    observers    that    the    new    party 
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would  carry  the  bulk  of   the  Northern  eleotot*! 
vote. 

Meanwhile,  aonth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
the  interest  in  the  ooateet  was  even  more  intense 
than  at  tbe  North.  Donglas  had  a  good  following 
in  most  of  the  Soothem  States,  but  a  great  majority 
of  the  raltng  class  at  the  South,  whether  they  had 
formerly  been  Democrata  or  Whigs,  were  now  dis- 
posed to  bring  the  long  sectional  controversy  to  an 
issue.  Therefore,  besides  the  debate  over  the  Presi-  f'>ii*"'''w 
dential  election,  there  was  also  serious  discossion 
of  the  coarse  which  the  South  should  take  in  the 
event  of  Lincoln's  election.  Soath  Carolina  had 
been  ready  to  secede  from  the  Union  ten  years 
before,  and  there  bad  been  considerable  miuoritiee 
in  other  Southern  States  in  favor  of  secession  at 
that  time.  In  all  the  Cotton  States  that  party  was 
now  very  strong.  The  Alabama  Legislature,  early 
in  1860,  bad  instructed  G^overnor  Moore  to  call  a 
Convention  in  case  a  "black  Bepublican"  should 
he  elected  President  in  November. 

None  of  the  four  candidates  obtaiued  a  majority  of 
the  popular  vote.  Lincoln  got  1,866,362,  Douglas  unooin 
1,375,157,  Breckinridge  845.763,  and  Bell  589,581.  ""'**' 
Fifteen  States  chose  Republican  electors  only,  and 
New  Jersey  four  Kepublioan  electors  out  of  seven, 
and  so  Lincoln  got  a  majority  of  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. Most  of  the  Southern  States  went  for  Breck- 
inridge, who  was  second  in  the  Electoral  College. 
Douglas's  support  was  hopelessly  scattered  through- 
out the  two  sections.  Bell  carried  but  three  States, 
Virginia,  Kentncky  and  TennesHee.     The  great  ex- 
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citement  which  swept  throughout  the  whole  ofyaaby 
gradually  subsided  in  the  I^orth,  while  ia  the  Soatk 
it  rose  to  feyer  heat. 

The  South  Carolina  Legislature  at  onoe  made  pro- 
vision for  a  Gonstitatiooal  Oonrention,  and  aimilar 
action  was  talcen  in  others  of  the  Cotton  States. 
Beg^i^E  Throughout  the  South  three  distinct  parties   con- 
*'°°  tended  on  the  secession  question.     One  parl^  ad- 

vocated immediate  secession  of  each  State  without 
waiting  for  any  other.  The  second  party  advocated 
OO'Operation  among  the  States,  to  the  end  that  if  one 
seceded  all  might  secede  together.  The  third  party 
opposed  secession  altogether.  For  the  time  being, 
the  immediate  Secessionists  had  their  way  in  the 
Cotton  States,  while  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee  and  other  States  the  Co-operationists  and 
south  Union  men  were  in  the  ascendant.  The  Sooth 
B^t^'  Carolina  Convention  passed  its  ordinance  ol  aeoes- 
aion  on  December  20,  and  at  the  same  time  invited 
the  other  Southern  States  to  meet  in  Convention  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  early  next  year. 

As  it  became  clear  that  the  South  was  in  terrible 
earnest,  a  strong  feeling  for  compromise  developed 
in  the  North  and  in  the  border  States.     Influential 
newBpa{)ers  took  the  position  that  everything  pos- 
sible   should    be    done    to    conciliate   the   Sooth. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  while  conceding  nothing  to  the 
u°^)n      theory  or  policy  of    secession,    took  occasion,   in 
""^        a  letter  to  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia,  to 
make  it  plain   that  he  had  no  purpose  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  any  State  where  it  already  exifitod. 
December  8,  Oongrees  convened  at  Washingtoo. 
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President  BaobuiaD,  in  hu  last  aocaal  moaonge, 
discassed  the  alumiag  state  of  aSairs,  but  offered 
no  BolatioQ  of  the  difficalty.  Be  denied  the  right 
of  a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union,  but  coold  oot 
find  that  the  Constitation  gave  Congress  anj  power 
to  "ooerce  into  BabmisBiou  a  State  which  is  attempt- 
ing to  withdraw  or  has  actaally  withdrawn"  from 
the  Union.  "The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "that  oursaeiwii- 
0mon  rests  upon  pablic  opinion,  and  can  never 
be  cemented  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens  shed  in 
civil  war."  Attorney-General  Black  sastaioed  the 
President  in  this  view.  A  committee  of  thirty- 
three,  appointed  by  the  Hoase,  declared  that  "any 
reasonable,  proper  and  Oonstitational  remedies  and 
efiectnal  gaarantees  oE  their  political  rights  and  in- 
terests should  be  promptly  and  cbeerfally  given" 
to  the  dissatisfied  States.  A  Senate  committee  of 
thirteen,  appointed,  December  18,  to  advise  com- 
promise measaree  for  a  restoration  ot  peace,  soon '"«'™'^"* 
reported  that  it  was  "not  able  to  agree  upon  any 
general  plan  of  compromise." 

And  so,  while  Congress  debated,  and  Buchanan 
hesitated,  and  the  North  looked  on  helpless,  the 
people  ot  the  lower  South  made  ready  to  employ 
that  remedy  for  their  grievances  which,  at  various 
times  and  in  varioos  dissatisfied  corners  of  the  preparing 
Union,  had  been  suggested  or  threatened  bat 
never  tried. 

While  the  United  States  drifted  into  what  ap- 
peared ft  roinoaa  war,  Bngland  advanced  her  c<hu- 
mercial  prosperity  by  a  master-stroke.  With  Olad- 
■tone  acting  as  the  chief  finance  minister  of  the 
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coan^,  Richard  Cobdea  waa  eng^ed  u  a  pleaipo- 
tentiaty  of  the  British  OoTemment  in  negotiation  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France  based  od  free  trade. 
It  was  calculated  to  gire  eaormons  impulse  to  the 
trade  between  the  two  ooantries.  The  bvaty  was 
signed  on  Janaary  23,  and  was  soon  laid  before 
Parliament.  Gladstone  thus  explained  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty: 

FY««  trade     "France  engages  to  reduce  the  duty  oq  English 
Franceuidooal   and  coke,  on  bar  and  pie  iron  and  steel,  on 

EnrlBiid  '  .  ,  t      ■       A 

tools  and  machinery;  on  yarns  and  goods  in  flax, 
hemp  and  jute,  as  well  as  all  the  staples  of  British 
manufacture,  whether  of  yams,  flax,  hemp,  hair, 
wool,  silk,  or  cotton;  all  manufactures  of  skin, 
leather,  bark,  wood,  iron,  and  all  other  metals, 
glass,  stoneware,  earthenware,  or  porcelain.  Eng- 
land engages,  with  the  limited  power  of  exception 
which  we  propose  to  exercise  only  in  regard  to  two 
or  three  articles,  to  abolish  immediately  and  totally 
all  duties  upon  all  manufactured  goods.  There  will 
be  a  sweep,  summary,  entire  and  absolute,  of  what 
are  kuowu  as  manufactured  goods.  Further,  Eng* 
land  engages  to  reduce  by  one  half  her  duties  on 
brandy  and  wine." 

Oladstone  closed  with  a  tribute  to  the  enlight- 
ened spirit  in  which  Emperor  Loais  Napoleon  and 
Richard  Oobden  had  accomplished  their  tas^.  The 
treaty  passed  Parliament,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  paper, 
which  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 

Scientifically,  the  year  was  notable  for  the  work 
of  Robert  Bunsen  and  Q-ustav  Kirchhoff,  two  Oer- 
man  chemist^  who  perfected  the  spectroscope,  and 
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in  vhooe  baada  the  possibilities  of  that  instrameDt 
were  demoostrated.  Buneen  and  KircbboS  eetab- 
liahed  liie  Bcienoe  of  epectram  analysis,  and  showed 
that  infinitesimal  quantities  of  metala  oonld  be 
readil;  detected  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  in 
MD  inoandracent  mass.  Their  researches  have  bad 
an  incalculable  InBnence  on  stellar  chemistry. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  last  volume  of  Bns-Biukin^ 
kin's  "Modern  Painters"  was  published.  The  first Pamtcn" 
volame  of  this  brilliant  book  bad  appeared  in  1843, 
the  ou^[rowth  of  an  early  pamphlet  written  by 
Raskin  ii\  defence  of  Turner,  which  escited  great 
attention  in  England  at  the  time.  As  was  said  in 
"Hone  Subsessirse,"  Thackeray's  organ:  "There  is 
one  man  among  us  who  has  done  more  to  breathe 
^e  breath  oC  life  into  the  literature  and  the  phi* 
loBophy  of  art,  who  has  encouraged  it  ten  thousand 
times  more  efieotually  than  all  our  art  unions,  and 
^at  is  the  author  of  'Modern  Painters.'  " 

In  Italy,  the  Neapolitan  troops,  emboldened  by 
a  success  at  Cajaszo,  had  assumed  the  oSensive  io^^i^ 
October.  Garibaldi  drove  them  back  to  Cajazzo.  *"*'" 
Meanwhile,  King  Victor  Emmanael,  crossing  the 
Apennines,  marched  bis  troops  to  the  rear  <^ 
the  Neapolitan  army.  The  Bourbon  commander 
avoided  both  by  moving  northward  toward  Gar- 
igliano.  On  October  23,  Garibaldi  met  Tiotor 
Bmmanael  at  Teauo.  The  King  warmly  shook  the 
hand  of  the  revolutionary  leader,  who  looked  qj 
askfuioe    at    his   opponents    in    the  King's    suite,  v^ 

BmnuUKl 

The  Garibaldian  votonteers  and  the  Piednumtese 
■oldiecB  held  alooi  from  each  other.    The  relations 
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between  the  two  headqnarters  were  strained.     It 
was  determiaed  that  G-aribaldi  with  his  followers 
should  attend  to  the  Neapolitan  garrison  at  Oapna, 
while  Victor  Emmanael's  army  parsued  the  Nea- 
politans in  the  open.     The  questions  at  isaae  be- 
tween Cavour  and  Garibaldi  were  left  to  the   new 
B^  ""^  Parliament  of  Southern  Italy.     By  an  overwhelm- 
uDiiwi       Jug  majority,  toward  the  close  of  October,  the  dele- 
gates voted  for  the  immediate  union  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  with  Northern  Italy.     Capua  surrendered  in 
the  first  days  of  November,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
made  his  entry  into  Naples.     It  was  the  crowQing 
achievement  of  G-aribaldi's  career.     That  popular 
leader  now  requested  of  the  King  the  Lieutenancy 
of  Southern  Italy,  with  supreme  military  powers 
for  the  space  of  a  year.     Victor  Emmaanel,  under 
the  influence  of  Cavour,  replied  very  simply:  "It 
is  impossible."     DeoliniBg  any  other  honor  or  re- 
ward, G-aribaldi  returned  to  Caprera.     As  he  took 
leave  of  his  volunteers,  he  said:  "The  next  time, 
we  march  on  Rome  and  on  Venioe."    Apart  from 
this  great  goal,   all  that  remained  to  accomplish 
the  union  of  Italy  was  the  redaction  of  Gaeta  and 
the  citadel  oC  Messina,  the  last  refugee  of  Bourbon 
rule  in  Southern  Italy. 

In  Mexico,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
liberal  forces,  supported  largely  by  the  natives, 
SlieSoo  advanced  upon  the  capital.  President  Miramon 
sent  his  military  leaders,  Marqnez,  Negrito  and 
others,  with  8,000  men  and  thirty  cannon,  against 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Juarez.  In  the  battle 
of    San    Migaelito,    ou    December   22,   Miramon's 
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'  fences  were  roat«d.  Ortaga,  the  Tictoriona  general, 
aummoQed  Jaarez  to  come  to  the  capital  without ov'^!f°" 
delay  to  restore  the  liberal  constitatioii.  Juarez 
vent.  HiramoQ  fled  the  couDtry.  Before  embark- 
JDg  he  helped  himself  to  the  funds  of  the  British 
Cousalate  in  Mexico^  obtaining  some  600,000 
piastres. 

In  the    North  American    Republic,  daring  the 
month  of    December,   two  Sontbem    members    dt 
the  Cabinet  resigned.     They  were  Cobb  of  Qeoi^ia 
and  Floyd  of  Virginia,  by  whose  connivance,  it  was 
asserted,  Federal  arsenals  had  fallen  into  the  hands  ^^ 
<^  the    Soatberoers.     CommiBsioners  repraaenting  |^1^ 
SoQth  Carolina  appeared  at  Washington  as  the  en- 
Toys  of  a  separate  repnbitc,  and  Governor  Pickens 
made  a  formal  request  that  Fort  Sumter,  in  CharleS' 
tea  Harbor,  be  delivered  to  the  authoritiea  of  the 
^tate.     After  some  hesitation,  Buchanan  refused  to 
receive  the  Commissioners,  and  let  them  know  that 
Fort  Snmter  would  not  be  abandoned.     It  was  then 
^t  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 'wrote  "Brother  JoDa-r^'»u  m 
than's  lament,"  addressed  to  South  Carolina:  cmroiua 

Bhfl  baa  gone — ehe  hu  left  ua  in  paacion  uid  pride — 

Our  Btonnj-browed  aiBt«r,  m  loog  dt  oar  sidel 
She  has  torn  her  own  st&r  from  our  Snn&ment'B  gJo\r, 

And  turned  on  her  brother  the  face  ol  a  foe]  .... 

"When  this  was  written,  Forts  Pinckney  and  Monl- 
trie  had  already  been  seized  by  the  South  Carolina 
troops.  On  December  81  possession  was  taken  of 
^e  Federal  arsenal  at  Charleston,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  hauled  down,  and  in  its  place 
Was  hoisted  the  palmetto  fl^  of  South  Carolina. 
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IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY  the  last  blows  for  oa- 
tioDal  anion  were  Btruck  early  in   the  year. 
A  French  squadron  for  some  time  had  pre- 
yented  the  Sardinian  fleet  from  bombarding  Gaeta. 
By  the  middle  of  January,  at  last,  the  French  Em- 
peror consented  to  withdraw  hia  opposition.     G-aeta 
was  bombarded  by  land  and  by  sea.     After  a  resist- 
ance of  nearly  a  month  the  garrison  surrendered. 
The  young  Queen  and  King  of  Naples  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Papal  States  on  a  French  man-of-war. 
One  month  later  the  citadel  of  Messina,  after  a  stab- 
luuiu       '^**^*'  defence  of  half  a  year,  capitulated.     The  nnton 
c^piSSed  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Borne  and  Venice, 
waa  now  complete.     By  hia  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  national  cauae,  Victor  Emmanuel  bad  aecured 
the  Italian  throne  for  the  House  of  Savoy.    Shortly 
after  this  crowning  stroke  of  his  policy,  Oaronr, 
the    greatest    atateaman    of    modern  Italy,    passed 
away.     As  he  lay  on  hia  deathbed,  .Gavour  ad- 
dressed to  the  priest  who  had  come  to  shrive  him 
Death  of  "^ 

CMoitt  hia  last  words,  which  summed  up  the  future  policy 
of  Italy  in  regard  to  Rome:  "A  free  Church  in  a 
free  State." 

The  greatest  event  of  the  year  waa  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Bnaaian  serfs,  as  announced  on  February 
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19  Id  an  impemi  ukase  by  Czar  Alexander  11. 
The  serf  population  of  Kuseia  at  that  time  a^re-  £^'^'"' 
gated47,100,000individaaU,  divided  into  20,000,000 Si^ 
crown  peasants,  4,700,000  peasants  of  appanages, 
mines,  factones,  etc.,  21,000,000  belonging  to  pro* 
prietors,  and  1,400,000  dvorovii,  or  domestic  ser- 
vants.  The  peasants  of  tbe  crown  and  of  the  ap- 
panages were  practically  already  freemen,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  rent,  or  of  other  well-defined 
daes,  settled  by  the  State,  which  was  represented 
either  by  the  admiaiBtratiou  of  the  domain  or  by 
the  department  of  the  appanages.  The  crown  peas- 
ants eren  enjoyed  a  sort  of  local  self-governmeDt. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  great  Act  of 
Emancipation  were  these: 

The  peasants  up  to  that  time  attached  to  the  soilK^^gc^p^ 
were  to  be  inyested  with  all  the  rights  of  free  culti-  alSSlirt? 
Tators.  The  peasants  should  obtain,  minus  the  dues 
fixed  by  law,  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  inclosure 
{dvor),  and  also  a  certain  quantity  of  arable  land, 
sufficient  to  guarantee  the  accomplishment  of  theix 
obligations  toward  the  State.  This  "permanent  en- 
joyment" might  be  exchanged  for  an  "absolute 
ownership"  of  the  inclosure  and  the  lands,  subject 
to  a  right  to  buy  them  bact.  The  lords  were  to 
concede  to  the  peasants  or  to  the  rural  communes 
the  land  actually  occupied  by  the  latter;  in  each 
district,  however,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  were 
to  be  fixed.  On  the  whole  there  was  an  average  of 
three  deaaiatines  and  a  half  for  each  male  peasant; 
but  it  varied  from  one  to  twelve  dessiatines,  that  is 
to  say,  the  peasants  in  general  received  less  in  the 
Black  Land,  and  more  in  the  less  productive  zones. 
The  government  was  to  organize  a  system  of  loans, 
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which  would  permit  the  peasants  immediately  to 
liberate  themselves  from  their  lords,  while  remun- 
ing  debtors  to  the  State.  The  dvorovie,  who  were 
not  attached  to  the  soil,  were  only  to  receive  their 
personal  liberty,  od  condition  of  serriag  their  mas- 
ters for  two  years.  To  bring  the  great  work  of 
partition  into  seigoioriat  lands  and  peasaot  lands, 
to  a  happy  conclusion;  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
the  dues,  the  conditions  of  repurchase,  and  all 
the  questions  which  might  arise  from  the  execa- 
tion  of  the  law,  the  temporary  magistracy  of  the 
mirovyi  possri  dniki,  or  mediators  of  peace,  was 
instituted,  who  showed  tbemsetvea  for  the  most 
part  honest,  patient,  impartial,  equitable,  and  who 
deserve  a  great  part  of  the  honor  of  this  pacifio 
settlement. 

The  peasants,  freed  from  the  seigniorial  authority, 
were  organized  into  commanes;  or  rather  the  com- 
lautiB,  the  fair,  which  is  the  primordial  and  antique 
element  of  Slavo-Russian  society,  acquired  a  new 
force.  It  inherited  the  right  of  police  and  of  fior- 
veillance,  held  by  the  lord  over  his  subjects. 

The  great  measure  of  emancipation,  as  Bamband 
has  said  in  his  "History  of  Bassia,"  was,  in  fact,  a 
settlement  of  accounts  as  to  the  ancient  community 
existing  between  masters  and  peasants.  It  imposed 
sacrifice  on  both  parties.  When  this  was  brought 
I  home  to  the  peasants  many  believed  they  had  been 
duped.  A  strange  ferment  arose  in  many  provincw; 
it  was  necessary  to  call  out  the  soldiery,  and  three 
times  the  troops  had  to  fire  on  the  people.  In  the 
government  of  Kazan,  10,000  men  rose  at  the  call 
of  the  peasant  F^trof,  who  announced  to  them  "the 
true  liberty."  Hundreds  perished,  »nd  F^trof  wtf 
taken  and  shot  * 
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For  Americana  the  year  1861  began  with  aeoea- 
Bion  accomplished  ia  one  State,  immiaent  in  othsr 
States,  and  civil  war  impending.  Neither  in  the 
North  nor  in  the  South  were  the  inevitable  oonse- 
qaences  clearly  foreseen.  In  certain  of  the  Cotton 
States,  acts  of  hoetility  to  the  government  were 
eommitted  before  any  ordinance  of  secession  was 
adopted.  The  Governor  of  Alabama,  on  January  8, 
seized  the  arBenal  at  Monnt  Vernon,  near  Mobile, 
and  the  G-overnor  of  Georgia  seized  Forts  Pulaski 
and  Jackson,  near  Savannah.  On  January  9,  the 
steamship  "Star  of  the  West,"  approaching  Fort 
Samter  with  provisions  and  Federal  troops,  was 
fired  on  and  driven  to  retire.  Major  Anderson, 
in  command  at  Samter,  was  called  on  to  sur- 
render, but  on  January  11  he  replied  with  a  ilrm 
refusal.  Jannary  16,  Forts  Jackson  and  Philip,  "star of 
below  New  Orleans,  were  seized  by  the  State  au-  s™*  o" 
thoritiea,  and  so  also,  a  few  days  later,  was  the 
arsenal  at  Augnsta.  Similar  action  was  taken  by 
State  authorities  in  Florida.  Ordinances  of  seces- 
sion were  adopted  by  State  conventions,  in  Missis- 
sippi on  January  9,  in  Florida  on  January  10,  in 
Alabama  on  January  11,  in  Georgia  on  January 
19,  in  Louisiana  on  January  26,  and  in  Texas  on 
February  1.  In  Texas  alone  was  the  ordinance 
submitted  to  the  people;  the  other  States  followed 
the  precedent  set  when  the  Constitution  was  ratified  '^^^^** 
As  these  States  seceded,  their  Senators  and  repre- 
sentatives formally  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Some  of  them  made 
speeches  stating  the  grounds  on   which  they  re- 
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signed,  and  defending  the  £ioti<m  of  their  sevefal 
States.  On  Jaauar/  21,  the  d^y  on  which  Jeffer- 
son Davis  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  a  bill  ad- 
Eaawa  mitting  Kansaa  as  a  free  State  under  the  Wyandotte 
Knt^ern  QoQgtitution  was  called  up  by  Senator  Seward  and 
Kaasaa  was  admitted  as  the  thirty-fourth  State. 

Delegates  representing  the  varions  eeoeding  States 
met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  Febmary  4,  aa  a 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  proceeded  to  organ- 
ins  a  provisional  government  for  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Five  days  later  the  Conveotioa 
chose  JeSerson  Davis  of  MisBissippi  Provisional 
President  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia 
Provisional  Vice-President  of  the  new  Confederacy, 
soutberu  Davis  was  inaogurated  February  18,  and  at  once 
f^^°'  named  the  members  of  hie  Cabinet  The  conren- 
tion  then  drew  up  and  submitted  to  the  several 
States  a  Constitution,  modelled  after  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  with  sut^  changes 
as  made  the  new  instrument  what  the  extreme  State 
Rights  school  had  always  held  the  old  instniment 
to  be.  Tariffs  for  protection  were  expressly  de- 
conred-  clared  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  Convention  then 
Biitaiiou  conatitated  itself  a  Provisional  Congress  for  the 
new  government,  and  as  such  passed  various  laws. 
Among  them  was  a  law  forbidding  tlie  importation 
of  slaves.  This,  it  was  presumed,  was  intended 
to  force  into  the  Confederacy  Virginia  and  other 
b(H^le^  States,  which  would  be  deprived  of  the 
only  market  for  their  surplus  slaves.  Commission- 
^J^iJ^ers  were  sent  to  Washington  to  arrange  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  property  and  debts,  and  to  secure 
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recogoitioii  for  the  Confederacy,  while  another  oom- 
uigaioB  was  seot  abroad  to  secure  reoogaitioii  from 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Convention  met 
at  MoQlgomery,  a  peace  conferenoe,  representing 
thirteen  free  and  seven  border  States,  called  at  the 
Kqaest  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  met  at  Wash- 
iogton.  Its  proceedings  were  soon  forgotten.  Bu* 
cbanan,  during  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office, 
waited  inactive  and  helpless,  until  Lincoln  ebonld 
come  and  take  his  place. 

The  calmly  firm  tone  of  Lincoln's  speeches  on  bis 
way  to  Washington  characterized  bis  inaugural  ad- 
dress. "I  declare,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  nopur-fe'^^ 
pose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  slavery 
where  it  exists.  .  .  .  The  Union  of  these  States 
ia  perpetnal.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  govern- 
ment probably  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termination.  The  power  conveyed 
to  me  will  be  used  to  hold,  occupy  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government, 
and  to  collect  the  duties  and  impoats."  He  closed 
with  a  noble  appeal  to  the  Sootherners.  "In  your 
hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and  not 
in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  We 
ue  not  enemies,  but  friendsl  We  must  not  be  ene- 
mies] Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  most 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 
chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  patriot 
home  and  grave  and  fireside,  wilt  yet  swell  the 
ohords  of  the  Union  when  touched,  as  they  shall 
)w  touched,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 
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The  nest  day  Liscoln  annonnoed  his  Cabinet. 
^^^  Wiiliam  H.  Seward  of  New  York  was  Secretary  of 
State.  There  were  atroDg  men  in  the  Cabinet,  bat 
their  antecedents  did  not  angur  harmony.  Seward, 
to  whom,  up  to  the  time  of  Lincola'a  nomination^ 
and  perbaps  afterward,  many  had  looked  aa  to  an 
intelleotnal  leader  in  the  new  party  movement, 
failed  for  some  time  to  anderatand  that  Lincoln's 
Domination  was  something  more  than  a  political  ac- 
cident. 

The  two  qnestiona  with  whiob  Linooln  had  first 
to  deal  were  the  demand  of  the  Confederate  States 
for  reo(^nition  through  their  Oommissioneis  and  the 
^^g,yj^^    relief  of  Fort  Somter.    On  the  first  qnestion  he  took 
retused  to  ^^  once  a  decided  stand.     The  Commiesioneis  were 
«^cy  "     informed  (hat  they  could  not  be  received  in  any 
other  capacity  than  as  private  citizens  of  the  Be- 
pnblic.    Through  Justice  Campbell  of  the  Supreme 
Court  commanicatioQ  between  them  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  maintained  for  several  days;  bat 
they  soon  gave  up,  if  indeed  they  ever  really  enter- 
tained, the  idea  that  the  Confederacy  oonld  eatabliah 
its  independence  by  peacefal  negotiations  alone. 

On  the  question  of  the  relief  of  Sumter,  Lincoln 
did  not  act  at  once.  He  felt  his  way  cautiously, 
and  the  result  of  bis  caution  and  shrewdness  was 
to  throw  upon  tiie  Sontherners  the  onus  of  begin* 
ning  hostilities.  Arrangements  were  made  to  fur- 
nish the  fort  with  sapplies,  bat  the  President  said 
that  he  had  no  immediate  purpose  other  than  "the 
giving  of  bread  to  the  few  brave  and  hungry  men 
of  the  garrison."     On  April  11,  governor  Pickens 
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<rf  SoQtb  Oarolina,  actmg  ander  instruotioiiB  from 
tlie  CSonfederate  Preeideot,  demaDded  the  sorretider 
of  the  fort.    Major  Anderson  again  declined,  and 
early  the  next  morning  the  bombardment  began,  p^i^f 
The  flag  was  shot  down,  Anderson  surrendered,  and  si^Hr 
the  garrison  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Samter  came  to  the 
North  like  a  bogle  call  to  arms.  Biota  oooarred  in 
Mew  York,  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Biohard  Henry 
Stoddard's  stirring  stanzas,  published  in  the  New 
Tork  "  World"  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Smnter, 
■tamok  a  responslTe  ohord: 

Mm  of  the  North  and  West, 

Woke  in  your  mighL 
Prepare,  as  the  rebeU  have  doDOi 

For  the  S^bt! 
Tou  caoDot  ebriDlc  from  the  teat; 
BiMi     Men  of  the  North  and  Weetl 


Not  with  words;  the;  laugh  them  to  aooni, 

And  teaiB  they  deapiae ; 
But  with  awords  in  your  handa,  and  death 

In  your  eyes! 
Btrlka  borael    Leave  to  Qod  aU  the  rest; 
Strike!    Hen  o(  the  North  and  West  I 


From  that  moment  the  spirit  of  the  North  began 
to  rise,  and  Lincoln  promptly  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  75,000  men  to  entat  army  service  for 
three  months,  and  sammoning  Congress  to  meet  in  ^ 
extraordinary  sesaion  on  the  Foarth  of  July.  Heg 
declared  the  object  of  the  call  to  be  "to  repossess 
the  forts  and  places  and  property  of  the  United 
States  which  had  been  unlawfully  seized." 

The  country's  response  was  immediate  and  enthu- 
siastio.    Democrats  and  Bepublicans  vied  in  making 
XlXtb  Century— Vol  8— D 
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ready  for  tbe  ooaflict  now  at  last  clearly  inevitable. 
The  Confederate  Provisioaal  Coogreas  had  already 
taken  atepB  to  ot^anize  an  army,  and  in  every  home 
throughont  the  ooantry  men  were  makiog  ap  their 
minds  to  fight  either  for  the  UnioD  or  for  the  Soath. 
Soathem  officers  in  the  r^ular  army  resigned  in 
large  numbers,  and  tendered  their  services  to  their 
Boatbem  several  States  or  to  the  Confederate  G-overomenL 
temn  Fed-  To  Sobert  E.  Lee,  Scott's  favorite,  was  unofficially 
offered  the  command  of  the  Union  army.  He  de- 
clined, gave  np  his  commission,  offered  his  sword 
to  his  native  State,  and  was  put  in  command  of  all 
the  Vii^nia  forces.  The  Governors  of  the  variona 
States  exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost  eneigy 
to  help  their  respective  governments.  These  were 
afterward  styled  "War  Governors."  In  the  lower 
South,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  the  enei^ 
of  the  officials  were  not  teas. 

Expressive  of  the  sonl-stirring  upheaval  of  those 
times  was  Bret  Barte's  famous  "Reveille": 

Earkl  I  hear  the  tramp  of  thouBondB, 

And  of  armed  men  the  hum; 

Lol  s  aatjon's  hoata  bftve  gathered 

Bound  the  quick-Blarming  drum 

Saying,  "Come, 

Freemen,  come  I 

Sre  four  heritage  be  wasied, "  said  the  qulok-aluming  drtun, 

Answer  gave  [hej — hoping,  tearing, 

Some  ID  faith,  and  doubting  some^ 
mi  a  trumpet- voice,  proolftiming. 
Said,  "My  chosen  people,  oomel" 
Then  the  dnun. 
Lot  was  dumb; 
BVv  tbe  great  heart  of  the  nation,  thrchhiiig,  anawered, 
"LoKl,  we  oomel" 
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On  April  17,  the  Virginia  ConTentioo,  which, 
on];  a  few  weeks  before,  bad  shown  a  great 
majority  against  seceBsiou,  adopted  an  ordiDance 
and  submitted  it  to  popoUr  vote.  Bat  before  the 
popular  vote  WEia  taken  the  State  was  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  Confederate  morement,  and  the 
Confederate  Congress  at  Montgomery  adjoomed  to 
meet  at  Bichmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia,  in  July.  vt,g<ni» 
However,  the  western  counties  of  Vii^inia  were 
against  seoeesion.  They  were  organized  into  a  sep- 
arate State.  Arkansas  seceded  on  May  6.  The 
next  day  Tennessee  practically  joined  the  Confed- 
eracy, although  in  that  State  a  strong  Unionist 
minority  maintained  the  forms  of  State  Government 
throughout  the  war.  North  Carolina  passed  an  ordi- 
nance on  May  20.  In  Kentucky,  there  was  a  strong  S^i^tn 
attempt  at  secession,  and  the  State  was  afterward  ^^ 
represented  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  bnt  can- 
not properly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  Confederate 
States.  In  Missouri,  the  situation  was  similar.  In 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  the  attempt  at  secession 
clearly  failed. 

Meanwhile,  the  permanent  Constitution  had  been 
ratified  by  the  several  Confederate  States,  r^olar 
elections  had  been  held,  and  Davis  and  St^hena 
had  entered  upon  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President   respeotively  for  the    term  of  sixFintan. 

'  •'  counter  »t 

years.     On  April  19,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  ^*'*^™*" 
of  Lexington,  a  Massachusetts  regiment,   passing 
through  Baltim<we  on  ila  way  to  Washington,  was 
attacked  hy  a  mob,  and  the  blood  thus  shed  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  first  bloodshed  of  the 
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great  War  of  the  BebellioD.  Harper's  Ferry  Ax- 
senal  in  Yirgiaia  was  seized  by  tbe  Confederates. 
DaviB  iavited  application  for  letters  of  marqoe  and 
reprisal  in  order  that  privateers  might  be  fitted  ont 
to  prey  apon  the  commerce  of  the  Doited  States. 
President  Lincoln  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the 
ports  of  the  seceding  States.  Early  in  May,  he 
issued  his  second  call  for  66,000  volunteers  for 
three  years,  and  the  regular  army  and  navy  were 

'''tSit  increased.  Foreign  governments  were  informed  that 
the  Union  would  be  maintained  by  the  force  of 
arms.  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers,  by  issiUDg 
proclamations  of  neutrality,  recognized  the  Confed- 
erates as  belligerents.  On  May  24,  the  Federal 
troops  advanced  from  Washington  and  occupied 
Arlington  Heights  and  Alexandria,  in  Yirginia. 
In  organizing  an  army,  Davis's  military  training 
and  his  experience  as  Secretary  of  War  under 
the  old  government  gave  him  a  great  advantage. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  the  personnel  of  the  old 
army,  he  at  once  called  to  hich  places  of  command 

jJg^l^Bobert  E.  Lee,  Beauregard,  Joseph  and  Albert  S. 
Johnston,  and  othera  whose  exceptional  abilitiea  he 
had  learned  to  appreciate.  Thrae  men,  fitted  for 
command  by  their  ability  and  their  edacation,  were 
confronted  by  such  men  as  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
N.  P.  Banks,  Dix,  Fremont  and  Patterson.  To 
QrHDt  and  Sherman  were  given  subordinate  com* 
mands  in  the  West  During  this  early  period  of 
the  war,  to  McClellan  alone  of  the  Union  com- 
manders who  afterward  won  high  distinction  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  show  bis  ability  in  a  sep- 
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ante  ooxanuuid.  Soott,  at  the  age  of  BeTenty-five, 
ooold  no  longer  be  expected  to  show  the  needinl 
alertness  and  energy.  Yet  the  North  was  already 
oUmoring  for  an  adTanoe  on  the  South.  Soon  after 
Congress  assembled,  it  approved  the  President's 
oall  for  140,000  men  and  four  million  dollara.  The 
earliest  engagement  was  fought  on  June  10,  at  Big^|^ 
Bethel,  near  Hampton,  in  Yirginta,  where  General 
Peirce  with  some  8,600  Federals  was  badly  beaten 
by  Hagmder  with  1,800  Confederates  fighting  be- 
hind breastworks.  Theodore  Winthrop,  the  Kew 
Bngland  aathor,  fell  in  this  fight.  The  first  really 
important  move  against  the  Confederacy  was  made 
on  two  lines.  Patterson  moved  ap  the  Shenandoah 
Yalley,  which  was  defended  by  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
and  Irwin  McDowell  adTanoed  to  Manassas  Jano* 
tion,  where  he  was  confronted  by  Oeneral  O.  T. 
Beaur^^ard.  It  was  essential  to  Scott's  plan  that 
Beaor^ard  and  Johnston  should  not  efiect  a  jnoc- 
tion.  General  Patterson  oocapied  Bunker  on  July 
14,  with  22,000  men,  and  General  Johuaton  was  nine 
miles  away  with  12,000.  General  McDowell,  on 
July  16,  began  his  advance  on  Manassas  Juuotion 
with  28,000  men  and  49  guns.  On  the  following 
day,  Patterson  retreated  to  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia. General  Johnston  eladed  him  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  hastened  eastward  with  9,000  men, 
and  joined  Beauregard.  On  Jaly  18,  McDowell  had 
reached  Bull  Bun,  midway  between  Centerville  and 
Maaaasas  Junction,  where  important  railroads  met 
On  tite  line  i^  the  stream  both  sidea  prepared  for 
battle.    Boll  Bun,  as  Sherman  afterward  declared, 
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was  "oDe  of  the  best  planned  battles  of  the  war,  and 
'  one  of  the  worst  fought;  both  armies  were  fairly 
defeated,  aad  whichever  Btood  fast,  the  other  woald 
hare  to  ran."  McDowell,  in  a  flank  attack,  crushed 
the  Confederate  left  and  carried  all  before  him, 
QQtil,  moanting  the  crest  of  a  hilt,  the  Federals, 
flashed  and  disordered,  encountered  the  brigade  of 
Thomas  J.  Jackson.  "Look  at  Jackson's  brigade; 
it  stands  there  like  a  stone  wall,"  cried  G-eneral 
Bee,  who  was  trying  to  rally  his  own  troops. 
Jackson,  thos  christened  with  his  famous  nick- 
name, checked  the  Federal  advance.  An  assault 
by  Johnston  on  the  Union  right  and  rear  simulta* 
neonsly  with  Beauregard's  rallying  chai^  decided 
the  day.  McDowell's  soldiers  bad  been  fighting  for 
three  hours.  The  Union  line  broke  in  a  panic;  only 
a  disorganized  mob  reorossed  the  Potomac. 

This  battle,  by  its  moral  effect,  strengthened  im- 
mensely the  Confederate  canae  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  it  did  much  also  for  the  Union  cause.  There 
was  no  more  talk  at  Washington  about  a  "ninety 
day  limit"  to  the  war.  On  July  26,  an  act  passed 
Congress  farther  increasing  the  army.  G«oi^e  B. 
McOleilan,  who  had  won  victories  at  Bich  Moun- 
tain and  Garriok's  Ford  in  W^t  Virginia,  was 
called  to  Washington  after  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  to  reorganize  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
On  July  22,  a  General  Enlistment  act  went  into 
It  force,  calling  into  service  600,000  volunteers;  a 
loan  of  $260,000,000  was  authorized,  and  the  war 
tariff  went  into  effect.  On  the  other  side,  over- 
confidence  and  sluggiahneas  seem  to  have  prevailed. 
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Congress  confiscated  all  BlaveB  employed  by  the 
Confederates  for  military  parposes,  as  "contraband 
of  war,"  as  General  Butler  atyled  it.  The  average 
imposte  on  dutiable  articles  were  raised  from  19  to 
86  per  cent,  and  on  total  importatiooa  from  16  to  28 
per  cent,  by  changes  in  the  Morrill  Bill;  and  a 
bill  was  passed  for  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000  on 
the  States.  On  Aagost  6,  Oongreaa  adjourned,  after 
hftTing  appropriated  $207,000,000  for  the  army  and 
passed  seventy-two  acts  relating  to  the  war. 

The  Confederate  Congress  was  in  session  from 
Jaly  3Q  to  the  last  day  of  August.  All  citissens 
of  border  States  who  should  aid  the  Union  were 
declared  to  be  alien  enemies,  and  so  were  all  citi- 
zens of  the  Confederate  States  who  were  not  bus-  „  ,  ^ 
taining  the  Confederacy.  All  debts  and  property ^*2,„^ 
belonging  to  alien  enemies  were  confiscated. 

Lincoln  fonnd  his  foreign  relations  very  onsatis- 
factory.  Bngland  and  France  were  io  the  main  ill- 
disposed  toward  the  North.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
Seward,  Southern  privateering  received  their  assent. 
In  October  news  came  that  a  combined  English, 
French  and  Spanish  fleet  was  fitting  against  Mexico 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  defaulted  debts.  The 
Bossian  Czar,  however,  declined  Napoleon's  invi-^ 
tation  to  join  the  league,  and  Deomarlc,  Sweden,  ^ 
Switzerland  and  Italy  remained  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  Seward  sent  abroad  discreet  men 
to  set  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  a  more  favor- 
able light.  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  appointed 
Minister  to  England,  and  served  the  Union  cause 
there  with  exceptional  ability  and  firmneas. 
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Mason  and  Slidell,  accredited  by  the  Confederate 
'  Qoverament  to  the  QoTernmenta  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  were  seized  on  board  the  Soglish 
mail  eteamsbip  "Trent,"  by  Captain  Wilkes  of  the 
United  States  sloop  "San  Jacinto,"  outside  of 
EavaQa.  Great  Britain,  tbroagb  Lord  Lyons,  sent 
a.  demand  that  the  captives  should  be  forthwith 
released.  It  was  refused.  Lord  Bossell  drafted  a 
peremptory  ultimatum,  but  Queen  Victoria,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Prince  Conaort,  then  on  hie  deathbed, 
overruled  her  Prime  Minister's  deoision.  Seward, 
ultimately  announced  the  libemtioa  of  the  Com- 
missionera.  £urope  accepted  this  aot  as  the  strong- 
est proof  ef  a  cool  and  calm  direction  of  aSairs. 
Becogoition  of  Confederate  independence  was  poet- 
pooed.  Every  foreign  Power  except  Great  Britain 
excluded  privateers  from  its  ports.  This  policy 
drew  England  into  a  qnaai-partnership  with  the 
South,  for  whioh  Babeeqaently  she  was  called  to 
account. 

At  one  time  Lonis  Napoleon  expressed  himaelf 
ready  to  mediate  between  the  North  and  the  South 
to  the  end  that  the  Southern  States  might  peace- 
fully withdraw.  But  it  was  made  plain  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  that  no  media- 
tion was  desired. 

In  the  West,  events  were  less  decisive  than  in  the 
East.  It  was  importaut  for  the  Union  cause  to  con- 
trot  the  basin  of  the  Ohio  and  Mifisiaaippi;  and  for 
that  object  two  points  were  of  the  flxat  importanoe, 
St.  Louis  and  Cairo.  Lyon,  on  May  10,  compelled 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  camp  near  St 
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Xioau.  He  steamed  ap  to  Jefferson  City  three  days 
later  with  2,000  men,  and  the  State  offioere  fled.  On 
July  22,  the  Miaaoari  OoareDtioQ  set  ap  a  proTi- 
Bioaal  govemmeot  whose  capital  waa  St.  Louis.  Oo 
July  8,  Fremont,  aa  Major-G-eaeral,  waa  appoioted 
by  Lincoln  to  the  Department  of  the  West,  bntdiw^ 
proved  inefficient.  He  neglected  to  secure  the 
safety  of  Lyon,  who  was  one  hundred  miles  from 
his  railroad  baae.  Lyon  waa  killed  at  the  battle 
at  Nelson's  Creek  on  Angaat  '10.  Sterling  Price 
Cftptnred  Lexington  for  the  Confederacy  and  com- 
pelled Fort  Mulligan  to  surrender,  Fremont  took 
the  field  with  40,000  men.  Cameron  and  Stanton, 
who  had  come  out  to  investigate,  found  confusion  ^^^^^^ 
everywhere.    Fremont  was  displaced  by  Halleck. 

In  Kentneky,  the  new  Legislature  was  for  the 
Union  in  sentiment.  The  Federal  troops  were  called 
upon  to  aid  in  expelling  Leonidas  Folk  from  Coltun- 
bns.  At  Bowling  Green,  there  was  a  Confederate 
army  under  A.  S.  Johnston,  and  Zollioofier  held 
the  mountain  gaps  in  the  east.  General  Anderson 
of  Fort  Sumter  fame  was  in  Federal  command.  He 
invited  two  officers  who  had  served  at  Bull  Bun  to 
accompany  him,  W.  T.  Sherman  and  G.  H.  Thomas. 
Sherman  was  sent  to  St.  Louis,  and  Don  Carlos  8>>«™mi 
Buell  saooeeded  him.  At  the  same  time  there  ap- 
peared the  man  who  was  to  lead  the  Union  to  final 
victory,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a  former  army  officer 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  who  now  tendered  his  services  to  Govemororant 
Tatee  of  Illinois.  Grant  was  made  colonel  of  a 
half  mutinous  volunteer  regiment.     Starting  with 
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his  men  on  foot,  he  marched  them  to  the  Miuoari 
Biver,  and  fitted  them  for  actire  serTioe  on  the 
Tay.  Late  in  Ai^;a8t  he  vas  sent  to  Cairo,  and 
was  soon  made  Brigadier-Qeaeral  of  Yolanteera. 
ColambuB  vaa  ia  the  banda  of  Folk.  Qraat  organ* 
iaed  an  expedition,  and,  Bteaming  op  the  Ohio  to 
its  jaoctioD  with  the  Tennessee,  oooapied  Paduoah. 
On  his  retom,  anxious  to  "do  something,"  be  at- 
tacked the  Coniedetates  at  Bebnont,  hut  the  enemy 
was  too  etrong,  and  with  great  difflonlQr  he  re- 
embarked  and  steamed  away. 
itoOMUii  MoClellan  reaohed  Washington  on  Jnly  S6,  and 
~*^  assumed  command  the  next  day.  On  Norembec 
1,  he  ■oooeeded  Soott  in  oommand  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  and  at  once  began  to  dispbty  hia 
nnoBQal  talent  for  otganiaation.  He  had  ordered  a 
demonstration  in  October,  with  the  purpose  of  ftwc 
ing  the  evaonation  of  Leesbarg.  At  Ball's  Blofl  an 
engagement  oooorred  in  which  Colonel  Baker,  S«i- 
Hoftbnn  Ator  from  Oregon,  was  killed.  Things  were  very 
EtoS^  seriouB,  bat  MoClellan  refused  to  more  and  began 
the  proorastinating  polioy  which  marked  his  entira 
career. 

In  the  meantime,  important  oaval  expedition* 
were  fitted  oat.  Hatteras  and  Port  fioyal  on  the 
Soathern  coast  were  captured,  and  the  effectiTMieM 
of  the  blockade  was  constantly  increased.  New 
gunboats  were  rapidly  provided.  The  South  bad 
neither  ships  nor  seamen,  and  her  porta  were  soon 
^m"  oloeed.  In  tbe  capture  of  Port  Hoyal,  which  made 
an  opening  into  the  heart  of  the  Carolina  cotton 
region,  fifty  vessels  were  engaged  under  Dupont. 
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The  jeer  oloeed  with  the  Confederates  hopeful, 
Bngland  inclined  to  faror  their  oause,  and  the  pres- 
ti^  of  Big  Bethel  and  Ball  Kun  not  yet  destroyed  iDMrrra- 
by  any  Union  Tictory  of  comparable  efieot  But  the  '^*''" 
KoTth  had  at  last  begns  to  realize  the  magnitade 
ai  its  task,  and  to  bring  to  bear  those  eoonaoas 
reBoorcea  which  the  Confederates  oould  not  match. 

The  peace  between  China  and  the  foreign  Powers 
compelled  a  revision  of  the  position  at  Shanghai. 
Admiral  Hope  sailed  np  to  Nanking,  and  exacted 
a  pledge  from  the  Wangs  that  Shanghai  should  not 
be  attacked  for  twelve  months,  and  that  the  Taipingi^jpiiin 
force  should  remain  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
Ward  and  Burgevine  were  compelled  to  desbt  from 
recroiting  Europeans,  and  were  taken  into  the  Em- 
peror's eerrice  to  drill  Chinese  soldiers.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  Ever-yiotorioas  army,  which  un- 
der QordoQ  was  soon  to  aohiere  great  and  lasting 
results.  Chung  Wang,  elated  by  the  capture  ofp^ 
Ningpo  and  Hangchow,  resolved  to  disregard  Tien 
Wang's  promise,  and  make  an  attack  on  Shanghai. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  said:  "The 
hoar  of  the  Mancbns  has  come.  We  most  take 
Shanghai  to  complete  our  dominions." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  death  of  Prince 
Albert,  the  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  on  December 
10,  planged  the  British  Empire  into  mourning.  In 
anDoaccing  his  death  to  the  nation,  Victoria  con- 
fessed herself  "the  heartbroken  Queen  of  England." 
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PUBLIC  afiain  Id  Mexico  wen  gtnng  from  bad 
to  wone.  Jaarez,  enlightened  ruler  that  he 
was,  was  despised  by  the  Hidalgos  on  ao- 
coaat  of  his  Indian  blood,  by  the  higher  officials 
on  account  of  his  nncompromisiDg  hooesty,  and  by 
the  priests  for  his  outspoken  hoBtiii^  to  elerioal 
priTileges.  He  was  made  to  sofier  for  the  aios  <d 
his  predecessors  against  fore^a  intereetB. 

The  Spanish  expedition,  ander  General  Prim, 
was  the  first  to  land  in  Mexico.  Early  in  Jan- 
nary,  French  and  Snglish  warships  likewise  ap- 
peared St  Tent  Croii  and  landed  their  forces. 
Vice-Admiral  Jorien  de  la  OraTi^re  and  Bear- 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wilke  annoaaoed  (heir 
plenipotentiaiy  powers.  A  joint  note  was  ad- 
dressed to  President  Jaarez,  demanding  redress 
and  indemnity  for  all  the  oatt^^  of  the  past. 
The  demands  of  the  French,  among  which  were 
those  of  the  notoiioos  banker  Jeoker,  were  so  ex* 
oessire  as  to  excite  the  protests  even  of  the  alliea. 
On  Febroary  19,  an  nnderstanding  was  reached  al 
Soledad  between  G«nera]  Prim  and  Jnarea's  Ministw 
Doblado.  According  to  this  conrentioB,  the  allies 
were  to  be  permitted  to  establish  themselTes  in  the 
cities  of    Cordova,   Orizaba  and    Tehuaoan.     One 
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week  later  the  Fienoli  occapied  Tehoaoas,  while 
the  Spani&rdB  took  np  their  quarters  in  Orizaba, 
and  tlie  English  in  Oordova.  Soon  afterward 
French  reiniorcements  arrived  ander  the  oonunand 
of  Coont  Lorences.  Vioe-Admiral  de  la  dnvidre 
now  revoked  his  signatnre  to  the  Conveotion  of 
Soledad,  and,  raising  the  claims  for  indemnities.  ?ggg^>„ 
demanded  that  his  troops  shoold  be  permitted  to 
ooonpy  the  capital  to  insure  a  proper  reorganization 
of  the  affairs  of  Mexico. 

In  the  train  of  General  Lozenoea  appeared  two 
pablic  men  of  Mexico  who  were  deooanoed  as 
traitfOB  to  the  cause  of  their  ooantry.  One  was 
Almonte,  the  quondam  revolationarj  general,  while 
the  other  was  Father  Miranda,  one  of  the  most 
reactionary  of  Mexican  clericals.  The  attitude  as- 
sumed by  France  was  too  much  for  her  allies.  On 
April  6,  occurred  the  definite  breach  between  the 
reepeotive  oommandere  of  the  joint  expeditionary  ^^^ 
Itfpoe.  England  and  Spain  withdrew  from  the  alli- 
ance and  -recalled  their  forces. 

On  January  14,  the  Taipings  reached  the  vicin- 
ity of  Shanghai.  The  sorrounding  country  was 
obecnred  by  the  smoke  of  villages  which  they  had 
bamKi.  Thousands  of  fugitives  crowded  the  for- 
eign aettlement  imploring  aid.  But  the  English 
garrison  of  two  native  regiments  and  some  artillery 
proved  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The 
lebels  were  repulsed  by  the  French  at  Woosung, 
the  port  at  the  month  of  the  river.  Sir  John 
Michael  arrived  with  a  few  English  troops,  which, 
with  two  T^imentB  disciplined  by  Ward,  made  a 
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foroe  of  a  thoasaQd  men.  Ward  oaptnrod  Qoanfee- 
i^^S  Inng  with  several  handred  rebe]  boats.  The  rebels 
oontlDaed  bomlDg  aad  pillaging.  The  Bngliah  and 
Ptench  oommandav  determined  to  attack  them. 
On  February  21,  a  j<HDt  force  of  1,096  meo,  with 
Admiral  Hope  in  general  charge,  stormed  (he 
village  of  Kachiaon.  Although  driren  oat,  the 
rebels  resamed  their  attacks.  Hope  was  reinforced 
by  1,160  men  with  aeren  howitzera.  He  attacked 
Tseedong,  a  place  of  great  etrength,  and  killed  700 
and  took  800  priaoners.  The  Ever-Tiotorioiu  army, 
for  this  deciaivB  rietory,  was  brought  to  the  favor- 
able notice  of  Prince  Kang  and  the  Chinese  dovern- 
ment.  Ad  Engliahmaa  contracted  to  convey  9,000 
of  the  troops  who  had  atormed  Gangking  from  the 
Yangtee  to  Shanghai.  At  the  end  of  March,  Gen- 
eral Stoveley  arrived  with  EDgliah  reinforcements. 
A  plan  was  entered  npon  to  clear  the  coantry  of 
rebels  for  thirty  miles  around  Shanghai.  In  their 
^^  6rBt  efforts  the  English  were  defeated;  Admiral 
Hope  and  some  other  ofAoera  were  woonded,  and 
seventy  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  fol- 
lowing two  days  the  rebels  were  defeated.  Kahding, 
Tsingpu,  Nanjoo  and  Cholin  were  then  attacked. 
Defeated  at  the  first  three  places,  the  rebels  made 
a  final  stand  at  Oholin  on  May  20.  The  English 
carried  the  place  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
troops  from  Gangking  to  the  number  of  six  thou- 
sand had  arrived.  Futai  Sieh,  who  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  Li  Hung  Ohang,  resolved  to  employ 
cimk'  them  at  once  in  a  way  to  restore  his  sinking  for- 
tunes.    He  advanced  to  Taitson  on  May  12,  and 
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tvo  dajB  afterward  Chung  Wang  came  with  ten 
thottsand    ohosen  troops  to  relieve    the   garrifion.  tS!^ 
Of  7,000   men    aader    Futai   Sieh,  S,000  iell  on 
the  field.     General  Stovelej  had  to  abandon  his 
intended  plan  and  retrace  his  steps  to  ShaoghaL 

Chang  Wang  was  onoe  more  called  to  the  aasist- 
anoe  of  Tien  Wang  at  Nanking.  Shortl;  after  his 
dept^nre,  Ward  was  kilted  in  action  and  Surge- 
▼ine  saoceeded  to  the  command.  Charges  were  made 
against  Burgerine.  The  Eoglieb  commander  would 
not  interfere,  and  referred  the  matter  to  London. 
Borgevine  was  then  ordered  to  embark  his  force  at  f^g^ 
Shanghai  for  Nanking.  He  and  bis  troops  refused  ^ounr 
to  more  until  they  were  fully  paid. 

In  Japan,  the  agitation  against  the  foreigners  grew 
more  threatening.  The  foreign  Ministers,  who  up 
to  that  time  bad  their  Legations  at  Yeddo,  retired 
to  Yokohama.  They  demanded  that  fortified  Lega- 
tion buildings  should  be  f  arnished  to  them  by  the  ^^^gjjg 
Japanese  QoTernment.  Ando,  the  Prime  Minister, 
gave  up  the  recreation  ground  of  the  city  for  that 
purpose.  A  Japanese  mob  burned  down  the  build- 
ings. An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  barely  escaped  with  the  loss  of  an  ear. 
Mito-ko's  men  failing  to  win  the  Shogun  over  to 
their  side,  determined  to  embroil  the  government 
with  some  foreign  nation.  Shim&sa,  the  father  of 
one  of  the  great  Baimioe,  declared  that  he  would  out 
down  any  foreigner  whom  he  m^ht  chance  to  meet. 
At  Kanagawa,  a  party  of  GuropeanB  were  encoun- 
tered. They  were  set  upon,  and  an  English  ™6r-*j^w^ 
chant,    Richardson,    was   murdered.     The  British 
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Miaister's  demands  for  redrees  were  treated  with 
contempt.  At  the  same  time,  Choahiu,  a  Daimio, 
who  held  a  commissioa  as  guardian  of  the  straits 
of  Shimonoseki,  acting  according  to  the  letter  of  hia 
instructions,  fired  upon  acme  foreign  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  straits.  In  consequeace  of  this,  a 
Bn^^w^_ squadron  of  English,  French  and  Dutch  warships 
'■■***'°"  appeared  in  the  straits,  and  levied  a  heavy  indem- 
nity from  one  of  the  Choshiu's  relatives  whom  they 
took  for  the  Daimio.  The  Shognn  disavowed  the 
Choshiu's  proceedings.  To  satisfy  the  foreign  de- 
mands  he  nndertook  to  punish  Ghoshia.  This  he 
found  to  be  next  to  impossible  since  the  soldiery 
as  well  as  the  Japanese  people  at  large  regarded 
Choshiu  as  a  patriot.  The  Shogun  at  last  was  com- 
pelled to  come  to  terms  with  the  Daimio.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Choshiu  presented  his  famous 
memorial : 
^^iu?  "The  closing  or  opening  of  Japan  was  a  matter  of 
■""""''^  greatest  moment.  That  which  cannot  be  shut  again 
should  not  have  been  opened.  The  ciosing  of  Japan 
can  never  be  a  real  closing  until  the  country  has 
established  its  own  independence.  Since  unity  ig 
force  and  strength,  and  discord  is  weakneaa,  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  go  to  war  against  power- 
ful aud  brave  enemies  with  discord  among  them, 
I  think  the  only  way  to  bring  about  national  union 
is  by  a  solid  onion  between  the  Shogun  and  Mikado, 
acting  together  as  one  man. 

"After  the  Bmperor  is  firmly  established  on  hia 
throne  the  dormant  soul  of  Japan  will  awaken. 
Then  we  will  be  united  in  power  and  independence. 
Once  our  independence  ia  restored  we  must  reform 
oat  military,  our  navy,  as  well  as  all  branches  of 
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indastry.  The  whole  nation  moat  devote  life  uid 
aoul  to  the  benefit  of  oar  State,  and  we  must  learn 
and  stadj  the  interior  arraDgements  and  the  devel- 
opment of  arts  and  sciences  in  foreign  lands." 

Great  Britain,  unable  to  obtain  redress  for  the 
murder  of  Biobardson  from  the  Sbogun,  undertook 
itB  own  punitive  measures.  Satsoma,  after  the  Eng* 
ligh  warships  bad  redaoed  the  citj  of  Kagoshima 
nearly  to  ashes,  had  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity. "™"" 
In  realization  of  tbeir  own  weakneae,  the  Japanese 
Boaght  to  acquire  knowledge  of  European  methods 
of  warfare  and  other  advanoemeats. 

In  Mexico,  France  now  bad  her  own  way.  A 
BiDgle-handed  war  with  Mexico  fitted  admirably 
into  tbe  military  aspirations  of  Kapoleon  III.  and 
of  Bmpress  Eugenie's  clerical  supporters.  Amid 
wild  enthusiasm  in  France,  General  Lorencea  was 
ordered  to  march  on  the  City  of  Mexico.  On  April 
12,  President  Juarez  announced  that  on  the  day  thef^^fj^ 
French  troops  should  advance  all  tbe  region  occu- 
pied by  them  would  be  declared  under  military  law, 
while  all  those  who  gave  assistance  to  the  French 
forces  should  be  greeted  as  enemies  to  their  coun- 
try. All  able-bodied  Mexicans  were  called  to  arms 
to  resist  the  threatened  invasion.  The  Beriousnesa 
of  the  government's  intentions  were  soon  made 
manifest.  The  Mexican  general,  Bobles,  who,  with- 
out authorization,  entered  into  D^otiations  ^i^hg^g^ 
tiie  French,  was  arrested,  court-martialled  and  shot.  ''^ 
A  counter-proclamation  was  issued  by  the  French 
general.  It  closed  with  a  menacing  phrase:  "The 
fiag  of  France  has  been  raised  on  Mexican  Botl,  and 
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ahftll  Qot  be  haaled  down.  The  wise  men  will  wel- 
come it  as  a  frieod.  Let  the  fools  dare  to  oppose 
iti"  The  Freocb  drew  in  their  forces  to  Vera  Cnu, 
leaviog  their  inralids  in  the  militar;  hospitals  at 
Orizaba,  in  aooordaoce  with  the  GoDveotioQ  of  Sole- 
dad.  Their  instant  removal  was  requested  by  the 
Mexican  general  Zaragoza,  otherwise  they  would 
be  treated  as  prisonera  of  war.  la  the  face  of  thia 
threat,  General  Lorencez  determined  to  march  od 
Orizaba.  On  April  19,  under  a  burning  sun,  the 
I  French  column  started  on  its  march.  The  war  with 
Mexico  bad  begun.  A  few  days  after  thia,  the  last 
remaining  Englishmaa  embarked  (or  home  at  Vera 
Cruz,  while  the  Spaniards  drew  down  their  flag  at 
San  Juan  d'UIloa  to  cross  over  to  Harana. 

The  first  skirmishes  between  the  French  and  the 
irregular  Mexican  horsemen  resulted  in  easy  rioto- 
lies  for  France.  G-eneral  Lorencez's  column  crossed 
the  rivers  Antigua  and  La  Plata,  and  ascended  the 
Bteep  slopes  of  the  Oumbres  Bange.  Here  they 
suffered  severely  from  elusive  bands  of  guerillas. 
On  May  4,  the  French  army  appeared  before  Puebla 
de  loa  AngeloB.  G-eneral  Lorencez  ordered  the  as* 
Bault  of  the  city  on  the  following  day.  The  Zouaves 
began  the  attack  on  Guadeloupe.  For  three  hours 
they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  fire  from  the  terraces 
of  Guadeloupe,  but  at  last  succeeded  in  charging  up 
to  the  very  walls  of  that  stronghold.  Some  of  them 
scaled  the  ramparts,  and  hand-to-hand  fighting  had 
_^i^  already  begun,  when  a  terrific  tropical  thunder- 
pilSbu'*  storm  burst  over  the  battlefield.  This  turned  the 
scale  against  the  invaders.     Count  Lorencez  ordered 
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a  general  retreat.  The  loflses  of  the  French  were 
140  men  aod  80  officera.  The  Mexicaos  lost  aearlj' 
400.  To  hiB  final  overtures  of  a  peaceful -occopatioa 
of  Paebla,  General  Ortaga  replied  with  three  pr^- 
nant  worde:  "Von  are  enemiea." 

After  the  defeat  of  Fnebta,  the  French  retreated 
to  Orizaba,  vhere  they  awaited  reinforcementa.  The 
strength  of  Lorencez's  forces  about  this  time  was 
6,000  men.  To  Bafegnard  communicationa  with  Vera 
Oroz,  the  towns  of  Chiquihoite  and  Cordora  were 
occapied.  General  Almonte,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Frenich,  proclaimed  a  proTtsional  gorem- 
ment  at  Vera  Oroz  and  tried  to  levy  taxes.  He  was 
joined  by  General  Marqaez  with  4,000  followers  of 
formei;^  President  Miramon.  For  a  while  operations 
dragged  on.  A  Mexican  attack  led  by  General 
Ortaga  was  repulsed  by  the  French.  Yellow  fever 
i^d  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  natives  made  the 
aitaatioD  of  the  French  precarious.  At  laat  the 
arriral  of  reinforcements  witli  General  Forey  re- 
TiTed  iho  hopes  of  the  French.  Forey  was  putj^^^ 
in  command  of  all  the  forces.  Louis  Napoleon's 
policy  in  Mexico  was  expressed  in  hia  letter  of 
instractioDS  to  General  Forey: 

"People  will  ask  you  why  we  sacrifice  men  andAntt- 
money  to  establish  a  regular  government  in  Mexico,  dedantian 
In  the  present  state  of  civilization  the  development        t 
of  America  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  Europe.     America  takes  our  wares,  and  keeps 
alive  oar  commerce.     It  is  to  our  interest  that  the 
Bepablio  of  the  TTnrted  States  of  North  America        ■  _^, 
should  floorish  and  prosper,  but  it  is  not  at  all  to    '»' 
our  interest  that  they  should  come  in  possession  ot 
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the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  rale  from  there  the: 
deatiities  of  the  Antilles  and  South  America,  and 
control  the  produots  of  the  New  World.  However, 
if  Mexico  maintains  ita  independence  in  the  integrity 
of  ita  territory,  if  a  strong  governmeDt  ie  establiahed 
there  by  the  aid  of  France,  then  we  may  r^tore  to 
the  Latin  races  across  the  seas  their  former  glory." 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  problems 
"*°"  of  the  civil  war  were  too  exacting  for  President 
Lincoln  to  pay  much  attention  to  this  manifesto. 
In  the  City  of  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  a  liberal 
Congress  convened  by  Juarez  voted  a  unanimoiis 
resolution  declaring  that  "Mexico  would  never- 
more tolerate  the  least  interference  in  her  affairs, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  her  social  and  political 
organization."  Louis  Napoleon's  statement  that  ha 
did  not  wage  war  against  Mexico,  but  against  Juares 
and  his  faction,  was  offset  by  a  declaration  that 
^vScA.  Mexico  did  not  wage  war  againat  Franoe,but  against 
that  monarch,  who,  "aeduoed  by  ambition,  wished 
to  conquer  a  rich  land  and  rale  over  the  destinies 
of  another  continent" 

On  September  24,  the  Mexican  irregular  forces 
attacked  Tejeria  in  force,  lui  important  poet  be- 
tween Vera  Cruz  and  Orizaba;  but,  with  the  help 
of  Almonte's  native  troops,  the  French  repulsed 
the  attack.  At  the  same  time  the  Mexicans  lost 
one  of  the  ablest  of  their  generals  in  2aragoEa,  who 
succumbed  to  yellow  fever.  His  soccessor,  CK)n- 
zalez  Ortaga,  was  not  his  match,  fellow  fever 
now  wrought  anch  havoc  in  the  French  army  that 
Forey  waa  driven  to  move.     He  advanced  to  Oor- 
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dora  and  Orizaba.  Both  cities  were  foand  nearly 
deserted  b;  the  iobabitanla,  who  had  barrioaded  the 
booses.  On  October  25,  General  Berthier,  with  aD 
adrance  column  of  6,000  men,  penetrated  to  Jelapa. 
A  bloody  defeat  was  inflicted  on  the  guerilleroe, 
who  infested  the  town  of  Medelin  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Vera  Cruz.  The  seaport  of  Tampico  waajjj^^ 
seized  by  the  French  and  became  one  of  their  most 
important  bases  of  supplies.  Under  the  renegade, 
Harqaez,  native  troops  occupied  Colchinda  in  the 
name  of  France,  while  General  Donay  captured  Te- 
huacan.  While  the  army  of  inyasion  marched  on 
Paebla,  a  French  squadron  under  Rear-Admiral 
Bonet  destroyed  the  forti£cation  of  Acapnlco. 

Id  the  United  States,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  had  be- 
come Secretary  of  "War.  At  the  same  time,  Gen-  i^^ilSui 
eral  Bnmside,  with  12,800  men  and  the  fleet  nnder^fwv^ 
Qoldsborougb,  captured  Roanoke  Island,  Ifew  Berne 
and  Fort  Macon,  on  the  Korth  Carolina  coast.  The 
only  harbor  left  to  the  Confederacy  on  this  coast 
was  that  of  Wilmington. 

General  GartiB,  under  command  of  Halleck,  forced 
the  Confederates  across  the  Arkansas  line,  and  de- 
feated them  on  January  6  and  7  at  Pea  Bidge.  The 
local  militia  was  put  under  the  command  of  General 
Schofleld.  Buell,  who  succeeded  Sherman  in  £en- pim  Ridge 
tacky,  was  to  push  forward  and  retain  East  Tennes- 
see, but  he  informed  President  Lincoln  that  the  task 
was  impracticable  with  the  force  at  hfs  command. 
A.  S.  Johnston  had  massed  at  Bowling  Green  a 
Confederate  force  with  which  to  bold  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.     In  order  to  divide  Johnston's  forces, 
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McCIellaa  suggested  to  Halleok  a  feint  on  the  Ten- 
neesae,  and  Halleok  ordered  Grant  to  make  a  reoon- 
Doissance  ap  the  Btteam  with  gnnboata.  Fort  Heory 
might  be  takeoj  GolumbuB  tamed,  and  Bowling 
Q-reen  abandoned.  Thomas  advanoed  against  Zol- 
licofier  and  dislodged  him  from  Combeiland  Gap. 
On  February  2,  Grant  started  up  the  Tenaessee  with 
15,000  men  on  transports,  Commodore  Foote  fol- 
lowing on  the  4th  with  seven  light>diaf t  gunboats. 
Fort  Henry  guarded  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Don- 
7  elson  the  Cumberland,  at  a  short  diatanoe  overland 
from  each  other.  The  capture  of  the  first  proved 
easy.  "Fort  Henry  is  ours;  I  shall  take  and  de- 
stroy Fort  Sonelaon  on  the  8th  and  retom,"  was 
Grant's  despatch.  The  navigation  of  the  Tennessee 
passed  into  Union  control.  Beaolved  to  fight  at 
Donelson  for  Kashville,  Johoston  divided  his  slen- 
der force  and  hastened  to  Kashville  with  14,000 
men.  Of  Buell's  army,  only  8,000  raw  reotuits 
and  one  drilled  brigade  went  to  Grant's  aaaist- 
ance.  Grant  reached  Donelson  with  27,000  men; 
the  enemy  numbered  21,000.  Foote  arrived  in  the 
evening  with  six  gunboats,  and  began  the  assault 
on  the  14th,  but  he  drew  oS.  damaged.  General 
Grant  repelled  a  desperate  sortie,  stormed  the  in- 
treuchments  in  his  front,  and  drove  the  Confederates 
back.  On  Sunday  the  16th  the  fort  was  taken  and 
its  whole  force  captured.  The  Confederate  generals, 
Floyd  and  Pillow,  however,  had  escaped  during  the 
previous  night  with  6,000  men,  as  did  K.  B.  Forrest, 
the  famous  Confederate  cavalry  leader.  General 
Buckner  surrendered  with  15,000  men  under  two 
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generalB,  and  20,000  stand  of  arms,  hither  withg^^^,^^ 
borsea,  artillery  and  oommiBaary  Btorea.  0raat  •'*'^~*'^ 
sprang  at  ODoe  into  national  distinction. 

From  the  outset  of  the  war  the  disproportion  in 
the  naval  strength  of  both  sides  was  very  great 
All  the  warships  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  vessels  scuttled  at  Norfolk,  re> 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Northern  Oovernnient. 
In  all,  they  numbered  seventy-Bix  ships,  mount- 
ing seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  guna;  bat  they 
were  all  built  of  wood,  and  no  lees  than  thirty-two 
relied  upon  sails  alone  for  motive  power.  The  n^- 
lect  of  the  navy  cost  the  Union  Governmeot  dear.  2I?j!'°*°" 
With  a  strong  squadron  of  steam  ironclads,  like 
those  that  were  used  in  the  Crimea  before  Kinburn, 
the  strong  seaports  of  Oharleaton,  Wilmington  and 
Mobile  might  have  been  reduced  from  the  start. 

On  the  Soathem  aide,  again,  the  situation  ap- 
peared  all  but  hopeless.  The  only  chance  lay  in 
strengthening  the  shore  defences,  as  was  done,  and 
in  designing  vessels  of  extreme  power  and  great  pro- 
tection. Among  the  enemy's  ships  Bonttled  at  Nor- 
folk was  the  "Merrimac."  She  was  raised  and  re- 
named the  "Virginia,"  but  the  old  name  still  olnug 
to  her.  Over  her  uninjured  hull  new  upper  works 
were  constructed,  protected  by  rough  iron  armor  de-  ] 
signed  for  her  by  Commander  Brooke  on  the  model 
of  Stevens'  old  ironclads.  With  unarmored  ends  of 
considerable  length,  her  freeboard  was  left  very  low 
fore  and  aft.  She  was  stripped  of  masts  and  rig- 
^ng,  a  daring  departure  from  the  accustomed  de- 
signs of  shipbnilders.     Owing  to  the  delay  in  ob- 
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taining  saitable  armor,  she  oonld  not  be  got  readj 
fM  sea  aatil  March,  when  ahe  was  maimeil  witti 
three  hundred  Boldierg,  under  Captain  Bnohanan 
and  Lieutenant  Jonas,  both  aeoeders  from  the 
United  States  n&vy. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Northern  Secretary  of  th« 
Navj  bad  likewiae  oome  to  realize  the  need  <^ 
armor-plated  ships.  Ad  advertisement  was  issned 
at  Washington  inviting  designs  for  ironclads. 
Ericsson,  the  great  Swedish  inventor,  at  once  came 
forward  with  a  design  for  an  invulnerable  ship.  So 
great  was  his  faith  in  it  that  he  agreed  to  build  it 
entirely  at  hia  own  risk,  and  to  refund  all  money 
adranoed  on  acoooot  should  his  ship  prove  utuno* 
oeBsfol.  Eriosson  furthermore  undertook  to  com- 
plete his  ship  in  the  anprecedentedly  short  time  of 
one  hundred  days.  Before  the  contract  was  even 
signed  the  keel  plate  for  the  vessel  had  been  rolled. 

The  design  of  Ericsson's  vessel,  which  was  named 
by  him  the  "Monitor,"  was  a  still  more  radical 
departure  from  accepted  ship  designs  than  the 
"Merrimac"  The  great  innovation  waa  a  revolving 
gun  tarreL  Already,  it  should  be  stated,  the  idea 
of  a  revolving  naval  turret  had  been  independently 
evolved  in  Denmark  and  England,  but  to  the  United 
States  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  demonstration. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  the  "Monitor"  was 
launched,  and  turned  over  to  the  goverument  in 
complete  shape  within  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
days  from  her  commeDoement,  a  traly  remarkable 
feat.  From  keel  to  turret  the  "Monitor"  was  the 
product  of  Ericsson's  brain.    She  was  crammed  with 
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mH  manner  <rf  inTentioos  wigjaated  on  the  spar  of 
the  moment — no  less  than  forty  pateDtable  oontrir- 
ancea.  Admiral  Porter  was  one  of  the  few  who 
reoogntaed  the  immense  Tftlae  of  the  "Hooitor." 
"This  u  the  etroogeet  fighting  veesel  in  the  world," 
he  wrote,  "and  can  whip  anything  afloat."  The 
"Monitor"  did  not  get  away  to  sea  one  minute  tooT^,j,^„ 
soon;  in  troth,  flhe  Wflfl  oDe  or  two  days  too  late.  °'"**"'' 

On  Saturday  moraing,  March  8,  the  "Merrimao" 
steamed  oat  of  Norfolk  into  Hampton  Boada  on  her 
trial  trip.  Her  officers  and  men  had  received  oom- 
maaion,  for  they  knew  that  they  were  going  on  s 
desperate  errand.  Both  engines  and  steering  gear 
were  defective.  Not  one  of  her  guns  had  ever  been  rimao"^^ 
fired,  and  the  crew  were  ootraioed  landsmen.  As 
the  "Merrimac"  came  in  eight,  the  qaartertnaster 
of  the  United  States  ship  "Congress"  remarked  to 
the  officer  on  deck:  "I  beliere  that  thing  is  coming 
down  at  last,  sir."  The  Northern  ships  beat  to 
quarters.  The  small  gunboat  "Zouave"  engaged 
the  "Merrimac,"  but  found  her  thirty-two  pounders 
ineffective.  The  "Merrimao"  took  no  cotice  of  the 
"Zouave,"  but  steamed  slowly  past  the  [Jnited 
States  ships  "Cumberland"  and  "Congress,"  and  the 
shore  batteries.  The  Union  officers  were  stricken 
with  amazement  as  Uiey  saw  their  shots  giaoce  off  ciad  in 
the  "Merrimac's"  armored  hull  like  so  many  peb- 
bles. For  fully  an  hour  their  fire  was  not  retamed. 
Then  the  "Merrimac"  came  up  close,  and  protruded 
a  seven-inch  rifled  gun  at  close  range.  The  first 
shot  put  one  of  the  gun  crews  on  the  "Cumber- 
land" oat  of  aclion.     At  a  range  of  200  yards  the 
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"Merrimac"  opened  fire  on  the  "Congrees.  '  "Our 
clean  and  handsome  deck,"  reported  one  of  the  offi- 
cera  on  the  "Congresa,"  "was  in  an  instant  changed 
into  a  slanghter  pen,  with  locked  l^s  and  arms, 
and  bleeding,  blackened  bodies  scattered  aboat  by 
the  shells,  while  brains  actnallj  dripped  from  the 
beams."  Leaving  the  "Congress"  on  his  starboard 
quarter.  Captain  Bachanan  now  headed  for  the 
"Cumberland,"  and  used  the  ram  for  the  first 
time  in  modern  history.  The  shock  sent  the 
"Cumberland"  leaning  over,  though  scarcely  felt 
on  board  the  "Merrimac."  The  ram  itself  broke  oflf. 
As  the  "Merrimac"  backed  oat,  Buchanan  called  for 
the  "Cumberland's"  surrender.  It  was  then  that 
Lieutenant  Morris  answered:  "Kever.  I'll  sink 
alongside."  With  the  red  flag  of  "No  surrender" 
flying  at  the  fore,  the  "Cumberland"  went  dowo, 
-  her  crew  firing  upon  their  impregnable  adversary 
until  the  bitter  end.  This  heroism,  in  the  face  of 
disaster,  has  been  fittingly  sung  by  Longfellow: 

Hot  brave  hearts  that  wont  down  in  the  Mas) 

Ye  are  at  peace  m  Qie  troubled  atreaio. 
Hoi  l»ave  land  I  with  hearCa  like  these, 
Thj  Sag,  that  la  rent  in  twain. 
Shall  be  one  again. 
And  without  a  aeam. 

The  "Congress,"  realizing  her  helplessness,  made 
off  for  shoal  water,  where  she  ran  aground.  The 
"Merrimac"  followed  her  up  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  and,  taking  up  an  advantageous  position, 
raked  her  fore  and  aft  for  more  than  an  hour.  The 
doomed  ship  caught  fire  in  several  places.  As  the 
"Merrimac"  drew  near  to  board,   the  shore  bat- 
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teriee  redoabled  their  fire,  wonndiog  BaahaaaB  Riid 
his  offioen.  On  this  th.e  "Merrimao"  drew  ofi,  and  >!i^lS^«M> 
naomed  her  fire  oo  the  barnii^  "OongneB,"  whoae 
■arviron  jumped  overboard  and  Bwam  for  the 
shore.  The  remaioiDg  American  ships — "Uio' 
oflBota,"  "BoftBoke'*  and  "St  Xiawrenoe" — were 
aared  from  saddeD  destraction  oal;  by  anchoring 
in  ahoal  water,  where  the  ^'Merrimao"  coald  not 
■pprcHwh. 

That  very  night,  with  dramatic  promptaeaa,  the 
"Monitor"  pat  into  the  Boada.  She  had  talcen  the 
sea  a  few  da^  before,  commanded  by  Lieateoant 
Worden,  and  manned  by  a  crew  of  volnoteers,  since ^j^Jjfi 
she  waa  r^arded  in  the  light  of  a  forlorn  hope. 
She  waa  stationed  near  the  helpless  "Minnesota." 

On  the  foIlowiDg  morning  the  "Merrimao"  came 
out  into  the  Bow^  to  finish  her  work  of  destruction. 
There  she  beheld  her  new  antagoDist  lying  beside 
the  "MtoneBota"  like  a  "tin  can  on  a  shingle." 
Lieatenaut  Jones  commanded  the  "Merrimao"  in 
place  of  the  wounded  Buchanan.  He  realized  at 
ooce  that  the  new  outlandish  vessel  was  his  fore-">*«^ 
most  adversary.  The  day  was  sunny  and  bright,  J™  *" 
and  crowds  of  spectators  thronged  the  shores  to  be- 
hold the  great  duel.  AEter  exchanging  shots  with 
the  "Minneeota,"  the  **Merrimao"  closed  with  the 
"Monitor."  Both  veasela  pounded  each  other  in- 
eSectitally.  The  "Monitor's''  cast-iron  balls  broke 
upon  the  armor  of  the  "Merrimao,"  while  the 
"Merrimac's"  shells  burst  to  no  purpose  over 
the  "Monitor's"  turret.  After  thus  exchangii^ 
fire  for  two  hours,  the  "Merrimac's"  gun&eia  quit 
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to  rove  the  ftmrnnnition.  MauifeBtlj  the  "Monitor" 
fa^^^  had  an  immense  advaatage  in  her  suferior  speed 
and  mancaavring  power,  aa  well  as  ID  the  greater 
rsdioB  afforded  by  the  revolving  tarret.  Lientenaol 
Wordea,  accordingly,  resolved  to  ram  his  eDemy. 
He  missed  the  "Merrimao"  by  only  two  feet,  both 
ihipa  grazing.  The  "Merrimao"  retaliated  in  kind. 
Jones  ran  his  stem  right  over  the  "Monitor's"  deck, 
the  force  of  the  blow  knocking  down  most  of  bis  men. 
Before  they  could  get  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  the 
"Monitor"  glided  away  from  under  the  "Merrimac." 
The  slow  speed  of  the  "Merrimac"  saved  the  "Mon- 
itor." It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  Worden  that  the 
"Merrtmac"  hod  lost  her  ram  on  the  previoos  day. 
Later  the  "Monitor"  drifted  into  shoal  water,  and 
Adnwn  *'**'  "Merrlmac,"  unable  to  follow,  drew  off.  Thus 
'**"*  the  engagement  ended  as  a  drawn  battle.  Neither 
ship  had  been  seriously  injured,  nor  had  either  lost 
a  single  man.  The  "Monitor"  had  been  struck 
twenty-two  times  without  appreciable  injury.  The 
"Merrimac,"  as  a  result  of  her  two  days'  flghUi^, 
had  ninety-seven  indentations  in  her  armor.  Blood- 
less as  this  first  encounter  between  ironclads  was,  it 
proved  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  Civil  War, 
securing  to  the  North  the  command  of  the  eea.  The 
demonstration  of  the  superior  merits  of  steam  power 
and  armor  protection  in  action  was  so  striking  thai 
it  practically  sealed  the  doom  of  the  old  ships. 

A  full  mouth  elapsed  before  the  "Merrimac," 
having  refitted,  came  out  once  more  with  solid  shot 
to  engage  the  "Monitor."  The  Union  ships  hugged 
the  shore  and  igoored  the  challenge.      Both   the 
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"Merrimae"  and  the  "Moaitor"  came  to  rd  inglo- 
noos  «nd.  On  the  evacaation  of  Noriolk,  the  Slf},  rtiipi 
SoathenierB,  finding  themBelves  onable  to  bring 
thoir  ironclad  np  the  James  BLrer,  scattled  the 
"Henimao.'*  Shortly  afterward,  the  "Monitor" 
foaodered  off  Cape  Hatteras,  in  a  storm. 

Tlie  naral  front  chaDged  from  the  James  Biver  to 
the  Missiwippi.  At  the  ontbreak  of  the  war,  the 
lower  end  of  this  great  watercourse,  from  Cairo  to 
New  Orleaoa,  fell  iato  the  hands  of  the  Coufeder^ 
ates.  "The  Mississippi  is  the  backbone  of  the  re- 
bellion," sud  Lincoln.  "It  is  the  kej  of  the  whole 
aitoatioD." 

On  February  8,  Captain  Darid  G-.  Farn^nt,  on 
the  "Hartford,"  sailed  from  Hampton  Soada  to  Ship 
Island,  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  Tlus^*^<>stt 
was  the  lendesfroas  for  a  considerable  Union  fleet  ***"■ 
onder  command  of  Darid  D.  Porter,  and  here  the 
expedition  against  Kew  Orleans  was  prepared.  Far- 
ragat  took  command.  By  an  irony  of  fate  the  man 
•elected  to  deal  this  deadly  blow  to  the  Soath  waa 
himself  a  Sonthemer.  When  Farragat  was  urged 
by  hia  kinsfolk  to  join  the  cause  of  seoeasion,  he 
pointed  to  the  flag  on  bis  ship,  sayii^:  "I  would 
Bee  every  man  of  yon  damned  before  I  would  raise 
my  hand  against  that  flag."  Of  his  comrades  in 
arms  who  seceded  from  the  United  States  nary  he 
said:  "They  will  catch  the  devil  before  they  get 
throngh  with  the  businees." 

Farragat  had  eereateen  men-of-war,  with  177  guns, 
and  Porter  a  flotilla  and  steamships.  In  their  rear 
was  Sutler  with  6,000  men  on  tran^wrts.    The  vU 
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most  haste  wae  oeedfal,  sioce  the  Confederates  were 
1^  conslructiDg  foor  iroDclads,  all  of  the  "Merritnae" 
type.  They  were  neariog  completion.  A  pecul- 
iarly dangerous  vessel  on  the  Confederate  side  iras 
the  little  ram  "Manassas."  She  was  a  tagboat  cut 
down  to  the  water  line,  with  upper  works  that  re-- 
sembled  the  shell  of  a  turtle,  protected  by  railroad 
iron  of  one  inch  thickness.  Besides  these  were  five 
gunboats  and  long  fire  ships  filled  with  pine  knob. 
A  still  more  important  Confederate  defence  was  a 
boom  across  the  Mississippi  just  below  the  forts.  It 
consisted  of  cypress  logs  forty-five  feet  in  length, 
linked  together  with  immense  chains,  and  held  in 
position  by  thirty  3,000-pound  anchors.  When  a 
jebtxvu  freshet  carried  away  some  of  the  middle  part,  eight 
dismantled  schooners  were  anchored  in  the  gap, 
fastened  to  one  another  and  to  the  ends  of  the  boom. 
From  the  middle  of  April  an  incessant  bombard- 
ment lasting  ten  days  was  kept  up  against  the  Con- 
federate forts  from  schooners  anchored  behind  the 
shelter  of  trees  and  disguised  by  branches  fastened 
to  the  rigging.  The  total  effect  of  the  16,800  shells 
fired  from  these  mortar  boato  was  to  disable  ten 
shore  guns  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six,  while 
but  eighteen  men  were  killed  or  wounded  on  tho 
Confederate  side.  On  the  night  of  April  20-,  sup* 
ported  by  a  fiercer  bombardment,  Farragut  sent  two 
gunboats  up  stream  to  make  an  opening  in  the 
^^  boom.  The  "Pinola,"  running  at  full  steam  under 
heavy  fire,  rammed  the  boom,  and  opened  a  wide 
passage.  Four  days  later,  the  morning  of  April 
24,  Farragut  ordered  the  advance.     The  rattle  of 
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the  cables  gave  the  alArm  to  the  Confederates.  They 
laancbed  fireboats  against  the  advanciDg  fleet.  The 
"Gajnga"  passed  the  boom  before  the  Confederates 
opened  fire,  and  came  under  the  gona  of  the  forts 
in  time  to  recetre  the  first  ebells.  Aa  ship  after  ship 
passed  the  boom,  the  little  "Manassas"  tried  to  ramroratfw 
them.  Most  of  the  ships  of  the  first  division  es- 
caped. Among  those  who  served  in  the  battle  was 
Ueoi^e  I^wej,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  navy.  The  small  Confederate  tng  "Mosher" 
came  down  the  river  pushing  a  blazing  fire  raft 
The  flames  lighted  ap  the  waters,  and  made  the 
tag  an  easy  mark  for  the  Union  gunners.  Still 
Lieutenant  Sherman  and  bis  Confederate  crew  of 
six  on  the  "Mosher"  pushed  right  on,  and  drove 
their  raft  against  the  "Hartford,"  Farragut's  flag- 
ship. All  the  men  on  the  little  "Mosher"  paid  for 
their  heroism  with  their  lives.  The  flames  of  the 
fire  raft  lighted  the  "Hartford's"  side  and  ran  up 
the  rigging.  In  her  efforts  to  avoid  the  fire  raft, 
the  "Hartford"  ran  aground  under  the  guns  of  Fort 
St.  Philip.  A  thrust  from  the  "Manassas,"  in- 
stead of  injnring  the  "Hartford,"  helped  her  to  get 
off  the  shoals.  The  "Brooklyn"  fared  even  worse. 
As  she  passed  the  boom  her  propeller  was  disabled.  The 
The  forts  covered  her  with  their  fire.  The  "Manas-  Mnd^ 
<as"  ranuned  her  at  fall  speed,  bat  only  crashed  her 
timbers  amidships  into  a  coal  banker.  Getting  away 
Bhe  stood  by  the  "Hartford"  until  she  had  got  off 
the  sboals.  By  this  time  the  first  and  second  diri- 
^a  of  Farragut's  squadron  had  run  the  gantleL 
Oolonel  Higgins,  the  Confederate  commander,  ez- 
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olaimed:   "Bettor  go  to  cover,  boTs;  otu  Okk.e  is 
«11  doogh."    The  old  navy  bad  woo. 

The  third  division,  cooBiating  of  the  minor  ships, 
fared  the  worst.     Three  ships  became  anmaaageabiie 

Southern  and  failed  to  pass  the  forts.  The  "Verona'*  was 
followed  in  the  dark  by  the  Soathem  gonboat 
"Governor  Moore,"  which,  hoisting  Federal  lights, 
oame  up  close  enoogh  to  ram.  While  backing  out 
the  gunboat  was  set  on  fire  and  disabled  by  tho 
"Vemna's"  shells.  Sbe  drifted  dowo  stream,  bar- 
ing lost  &{ty-aevea  killed  and  seventeen  wounded 
out  of  a  crew  of  ninety-three.  Next  the  "Stooe- 
wall  Jaoicson"  came  out  at  early  dawn,  and  twice 
rammed  the  "Veruua."  The  "Stonewall  Jackson" 
was  likewise  set  on  fire  and  had  to  be  abandoned, 

■iST""*  but  the  "Venina"  sunk.  Her  crew  waa  rescued  by- 
other  Federal  ships.  The  last  act  of  the  great  battle 
was  a  final  attempt  by  the  "Manassas"  to  ram  the 
"Pinola."     The  Federal  "Mississippi"  cut  in  and 

Eadct      tried  to  run  the  "Manassas"  dovti.    The  little  rum 

lumu"      in  her  efforts  to  escape  ran  ashore  and  was  burned. 
That  same  morning   the  Confederate  forces    at 

BoTTniider  Chslmette    surrendered.      Forta   Jackson    and    St. 

obaiDwtte  Philip  still  held  oat,  but,  cut  ofi  from  the  Can- 
federacy  as  they  wore,  their  fall  was  only  a  questLon 
of  time. 

On  the  morning  of  April  26,  Farragnt  oame 
around  the  bend  at  New  Orleans  and  sileUced  the 
batteries,  which  were  near  the  site  of  Jackson's 
battleground  of  1815.     The  Confederate    geoeral, 

BviSSUd  ^TelU  evacuated  the  city  with  8,000  men.  As 
the  fleet  drew  near,  piles  of  oottoa,  coal  and  lum- 
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ber  were  bnmiDg  on  the  levee.     Porter,  with  the 
aid  of  Butler,  took  poweesion  oE  the  two  forta. 

Oa  May  16,  Butler  received  from  Farragut  foil 
military  poesewtoa  of  the  city.  He  organized  a 
rigorons  system,  maintained  order,  kept  the  city 
clean  and  averted  a  pestilence.  But  by  petty  tyran-ia  New 
niee  he  turned  against  his  government  the  entire 
better  class  of  the  citizens.  His  worst  offence  was 
Order  No.  16,  "that  when  any  female  shall  by  word 
or  gesture  or  movement  insult  or  sbow  coDtempt  for 
any  officer  or  soldier,  she  shall  be  held  and  re* 
garded  as  a  woman  of  the  town  plying  her  trade." 
Davis  denounced  him  as  an  enemy  of  maakind.  On 
December  16,  he  was  relieved  of  his  command. 

In  the  West,  new  advances  followed  the  captare 
of  Fort  Donelson.  Colunibua  was  evacuated,  and 
(here  ensued  (April  1-7)  the  withdrawal  from  Island 
No.  10,  at  a  point  where  the  MisBiseippi  makes  two 
laige  bends  among  impassable  swamps.  Pope  with 
20,000  men  compelled  its  surrender  to  Foote,  and 
6,000  prisoners  were  taken.  By  the  capture  of  Fort 
Dooelson  the  way  was  open  for  a  march  into  theg^PljU^ 
very  heart  of  the  Mississippi  region.  A  portion  of 
G-rant's  army  had  occupied  Nashville  in  the  latter 
part  of  Febrnary.  Oeneral  Buell  arrived  at  the  same 
time.  Johnston  was  to  the  sontheast,  while  Beau- 
regard was  on  the  Mississippi.  In  March,  Johnston 
and  Beaoregard  united  their  armies  near  Corinth, 
Mississippi.  Had  one  competent  and  active  gen- 
eral oommnnded  the  Dnion  forces,  the  Confederacy 
might  have  been  rent  in  twain,  and  the  war  short- 
ened folly  a  year.     Bat  a  qaarrel,  which  resulted 
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in  draiit  being  placed  nnder  ureit,  nodered  the 
Uaioa  force  comparatively  inefficient. 
Commodore  Darb  took  possea^n  of  Memphis, 

Foil  of       ft^ter   a    flgbt   of    twenty  minates,  and  destroyed 

Hemphis  ggy^Q  Q„^  qi  eight  Oonfederate  gonboste.  On  the 
first  day  of  July,  the  ganboat  flotilla  anited  above 
Viokabai^  with  the  Federal  Seet  from  New  OrleaDS. 
On  Tesaming  command,  Grant  foand  his  colamos 
divided  between  Savannah  and  Pittsburg  Landing, 
which  were  ten  miles  apart  Sherman,  who  had 
gone  to  the  front,  was  in  the  advance.  Johnston 
atrei^heoed  himself  at  Corinth,  and  was  there 
joined  by  Beauregard.  Bnell  was  ordered  to  join 
Grant  at  once  at  Savannah,  but  the  Confederates 
fell  npon  Grant  before  Bnell  arrived.  On  Sunday, 
July  6,  Johnston's  line  of  battle  bore  down  on  the 
UnioD  camp.      Near   a    log   meeting-house    called 

^weof  Sbiloh,  two  miles  south  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  the 
bloodiest  battle  of  the  war  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
was  fonght — a  battle  which  in  desperation  was  sur- 
passed by  none.  Sherman  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
assault.  Johnston's  army,  with  Bragg,  Polk  and 
Hardee  in  important  commands,  was  not  .quite 
40,000  strong.  The  Union  force  was  probably 
somewhat  less.  Bearing  the  firing,  Grant  left  for 
PittsbuT^  Landing  by  boat,  arrived  on  the  field, 
and  gave  such  orders  as  the  situation  st^gested. 
The  Confederates  pushed  forward  with  wild  enei^y 
and  sufEered  an  immense  loss.  The  Union  troopa 
were  forced  back  upon  the  river,  a  mile  in  the  rear 

J22**"  of  their  morning  position.  At  this  point  General 
Johnston  was  killed.    Beauregard,  who  was  ill,  took 
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oommand,  and  the  adTance  ceased.  Bnell's  troops 
began  to  arriTe  when  the  first  day's  battle  had 
ended,  and  Lew  Wallace  came  up  soon  after.  On 
Monday,  the  7th,  Grant  and  Baell,  now  in  anperior 
force,  poshed  forward  on  the  left,  recovered  the  loet 
ground,  and  drove  the  Confederates  back  to  Corinth. 
Sherman's  conduct  during  the  battle  made  the  be-  ^^^ 
ginning  of  his  great  reputation.  Grant  maintained  t"cM^' 
an  imperturbable  silence  when  criticised  about  the 
first  day's  fight,  and  afterward  declared  that  even  on 
thAt  da;  he  at  no  time  donbted  the  sacceBsfiil  out- 
come of  the  engagement.  He  retained  Lincoln's 
confidence.  "I  can't  spare  the  man;  he  fights," 
was  Lincoln's  reply  to  a  politician  of  prominence 
wbo  urged  that  Grant  shoald  be  removed. 

McClellan  began  his  second  advance  on  Bichmond 
in  the  beginning  of  April.  Full  four  weeks  passed 
before  he  took  Yorktown,  which  was  held  by  Gen- 
eral Magrader  with  only  11,000  men.  On  May  5, 
(he  battle  of  WilliamsbQrg  was  fought;  but  not^™ 
until  May  16  was  Johnston  forced  to  abandon  his 
lines  near  Williamsburg  and  to  cross  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  He  then  took  up  a  position  only  three 
miles  from  Bicbmond. 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  was  so  altered  by 
Jackson's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  that 
some  of  McCIellan's  best  troops  had  to  be  re- 
called to  defend  the  capital.  Early  in  May,  Jack- 
son boldly  took  the  offensive,  and  on  the  8th,  the 
authorities  at  Richmond  received  their  first  news  of 
his  movements  in  the  laconic  despatch,  "Providence 
blessed  our  arms  with  victory  at  McDowell  yester- 
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dty."  BrashiDg  aside  Milroy  at  McDowell,  Jack- 
son made  ready  to  attack  Oeneral  Baoks  at  Stras- 
boig,  aad  by  awift  moYemeatfl  siupriaed  ajid 
defeated  the  Federats  at  Fort  BoyoL  This  was 
followed  by  a  blow  oa  Banks'  flaok  Dear  NewloB. 
Banks  retreated  to  Wiaobeater,  tbeu  passed  4Hk 
down  tbe  valley  and  oroaaed  the  Potomac.  JiMsk- 
soD  followed,  and  tbe  result  waa  tbat  tbe  autborities 
at  Wasbington  feared  for  tbe  safety  of  tbe  capitaL 
At  tbe  close  of  Uay,  McCldlan  reported  that  he 
was  quietly  closing  in  on  the  enemy,  preparatory 
to  the  last  strngglo.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  John- 
Bton  who  took  the  o&ensive  by  attacking  two  oorpa 
at  McClellan's  army  which  lay  on  the  south  baok:  <^ 
tbe  Chickabominy.  This  was  the  Battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  foagbt  on  the  last  day  of  May  and  the  first 
day  of  Jane.  The  losses  were  heavy  on  both  Bidea 
sod  the  result  was  indecisive.  Jobttston  wa» 
wounded,  and  in  consequence,  after  an  iuterral 
during  wbicb  General  Q.  W.  Smith  commanded, 
Robert  B.  Lee,  tbe  most  iamous  of  Coafedeisto 
generals,  took  command  of  tbe  Army  of  Northern 
Viiginia.  McGlellau  stttl  delayed,  and  Lee  and 
Jackson  arranged  between  tbem  one  of  the  most 
ranarkable  pieces  of  strategy  in  tbe  history  of  the 
war.  By  a  series  of  wonderfully  swift  marches  uid 
battles  Jackson  slipped  betweeo  the  amiies  of  Fro- 
moni  and  Shields,  left  tbe  valley,  and  joined  Xiee  in 
front  of  Richmond,  just  in  time  to  strike  tbe  Fedwai 
r^ht  in  tbe  first  of  tbe  "Seven  Days'  Batdes." 
Lee,  ktMnring  his  man,  exposed  Richmond  In  aa 
iauDiediate  advaooe  by  McClellan,  bnt  McCleliaa 
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fuled  to  take  advuttage  of  the  opeoiog.  The  flnk 
battie,  MeohauoBville,  od  June  26,  was  iodecasive, 
0«Bend  Fitz-Johfi  Porter  makii^  a  spleadid  resirt- 
asce  to  the  Coafederate  attack.  At  Gaioes'  Mill.  .^^  ^^^^ 
the  next  daj,  Porter  again  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Arnica 
fighting.  The  result  of  the  two  battleB  was  UeCtel- 
lan'B  decision  to  transfer  his  ba«e  from  the  Chioka- 
hominy  to  the  James.  On  the  29th,  the  battles  of 
Savage's  Station  and  White  Oak  Swamp,  whioh 
were  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  rearguard  engage- 
meota,  were  fought.  The  fighting  was  reaewed  oo 
the  next  day.  While  McGlellan's  moremeat  is  bj 
many  r^arded  as  a  retreat  rather  than  a  change 
of  base,  his  army  was  not  thrown  into  oonfusioD. 
By  the  first  of  July  he  was  strongly  intrenched  at 
Malvern  Hill  on  the  James,  and  repulsed  with 
heavy  losses  Lee's  several  attempts  to  dislodge  him. 
However,  on  the  night  following,  McClellan  retired 
to  Harrison's  Landing,  and  lot  the  time  made  no 
farther  effort  to  reach  Kchmond.  Instead,  he  re- 
newed his  eomplaints  against  the  aathoritiea  at 
Waehington.  The  resalt  of  the  campaign  was  dia- 
tinotly  encouraging  to  die  Confederates  and  disooor- 
i^ng  to  the  government  at  Washington. 

In  Joly,  Lincoln  called  for  800,000  more  voluD- 
teers.  C^ederal  John  Pope,  who  had  dtstingaisbed 
himself  in  the  West,  was  pat  in  command  td.  the 
Army  of  Tirginia,  which  was  to  advance  across  the 
Bappahennock  somewhat  on  the  line  of  McI>oweirB 
moTement  to  1861.  Vanons  portions  of  McClellan's 
eommaod  were  withdrawn  by  water  from  the  Penin- 
sula, to  reinforce  Pope,  by  way  of  the  Potomac 
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Biver  and  Acquia  Greek.  Tbe  weakening  of  the 
Federal  army  at  Harrison's  Landing,  and  McGlel- 
lan's  inaction,  enabled  Lee  to  despatch  Jackson 
against  Banks,  who  was  operating  in  advance  of 
Pope.  Banks  advanced  to  Cedar  Mountain,  where 
Jackson  met  him.  Id  the  battle  which  followed, 
the  Confederates  had  the  advantage  and  Banks 
withdrew.  Lee  soon  followed  Jackson,  and  in 
Angust  he  and  Pope  confronted  each  other  on  op- 
poaits  sides  of  the  Rappahannock.  Lee,  knowing 
that  Pope's  army  was  sare  to  grow  stronger  with 
every  delay,  daringly  took  the  offensive,  and  sent 
Stonewall  Jackson  on  a  remarkable  6ank  movement 
through  Thoroughfare  Gap  to  Manassas  Jonction  in 
Pope's  rear,  where  he  seized  Pope's  line  of  comma- 
nications.  In  this  movement,  as  in  many  other  im- 
portant movements  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, the  cavalry,  under  J.  E.  B.  Staort,  played  an 
important  part.  Pope  fell  back  rapidly  with  a  hope 
of  destroying  Jackson  before  Lee  or  Tiongstreet 
could  come  to  the  rescue.  Jackson,  however,  with- 
drew to  a  strong  position  near  the  Junction,  which 
he  was  able  to  hold  until  Longatreet  should  follow 
him  through  Thoroughfare  Gap.  At  sunset  on  Au- 
gust 28,  Longstreet's  advance  had  passed  the  Qap 
and  was  nearing  Jackson's  right.  There  was  fighting 
there  on  the  29tb,  but  Jackson  held  his  own,  and  on 
the  80th  Lee's  whole  army  was  in  front  of  Pope. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  SOth,  Jjee  took  the  oSeosive, 
threw  bis  entire  force  against  the  Federals,  and 
drove  them  from  their  position.  Pope  retreated 
across  Bull  ftnn  and  prepared  himself  to  resist  an- 
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other  attaek.    The  next  day  another  actios  oocuned 

at  Chautilly  OD  the    Federal  right.     Among  the^^^"^ 

killed  on  the  Uaion  side  was  brave  Phil  Kearney. 

Pope  attribated  his  want  of  saccese  to  the  fail  are 
of  bis  reinforcements  from  MoClellau's  army  to 
msrefa  at  the  aoand  of  the  gans.  General  Fitz-John 
Porter  was  especially  blamed,  and  a  long  contro- 
veny  waa  the  result.  In  Septmnber,  McClellan ^ri^^ba- 
was  appointed  to  command  the  defeooes  of  Wash- 
iogtoQ,  and  Pope  was  reliered  of  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  Virginia. 

Eocoaroged  by  these  victories,  Lee  resolved  to 
advauee  still  further.  On  September  4,  he  crossed  ^^ 
the  Potomao,  ooeupied  Fredericksburg,  Maryland,  ^i^^ 
and  iasned  a  proolamation  to  the  people  of  the  State 
inTtting  them  to  join  the  Confederacy.  Meanwhile 
he  detached  Jackson  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry, 
which  was  oooupied  by  a  strong  force  of  Federals 
under  Miles,  Jackson  did  this  with  great  skill, 
took  12,000  prisoners  and  many  gons,  and  then  har> 
ried  on  to  join  Lee,  who,  after  the  battle  of  South 
Honntain,  was  confronted  by  McClellan  at  Antie- 
tam  Creek.  On  September  17,  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam  was  fought.  McClellan,  with  80,000  men,  at- 
tacked Lee,  whose  force  was  not  more  than  40,000.  ^ 
The  battle  was  stubborn  and  bloody.  Successive 
attacks  of  the  Federals  were  repulsed,  and  Lee  held 
his  powtion,  bat  on  the  night  oi  the  seoond  day  he 
withdrew  across  the  Potomac.  Both  sides  claimed 
a  victory.  McClellan  made  no  immediate  parsait, 
bat  by  November  he  had  crossed  the  Potomac  and 
camped  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  fiidge. 
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Of  even  greater  importance  tbaa  this  success 
was  the  famous  EmftDcipatioQ  Proclamation  whicb 
LiDcolo  issaed  od  September  27,  after  the  retreat  of 

EmwiciHb-  ^*'s  army.    Sentiment  had  been  steadily  growing 

)j^^^  throughout  the  North  ia  favor  of  making  the  war 
for  the  Union  a  war  against  slavery  also.  Karly 
in  the  war  certain  Union  generals  had  takeu  the 
authority  to  emancipate  slaves  in  the  regions  occu- 
pied by  their  armies.  These  acts  Lincoln  had  re- 
fused to  ratify,  but  on  March  S,  1862,  he  had  signed 
the  act  forbidding  the  return  of  slaves  escaping 
through  the  lines.  Daring  the  summer,  he  had  pre- 
pared his  Proclamation  and  waited  for  a  Union 
victory  to  give  him  a  good  opportunity  to  make  it 
public.  From  this  time  it  was  understood  that  if 
the  Union  arms  prevailed  slavery  would  be  ended. 

v!^  About  the  time  of  Lee's  advance  into  Maryland, 

the  Confederates  in  the  West  also  took  the  offen- 
sive. G-eneral  Braxton  Bragg,  now  in  command  of 
their  WeBtern  army,  advanced  as  far  as  Frankfort 
in  Kentucky.    Qeneml  Bosecrans,  with  the  Federal 

coridth  forces,  was  operating  in  Mississippi  and  won  an  ad- 
vantage at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  successfully  repuls- 

Fenyrtiie  ing  the  Confederate  attack.  On  October  8,  Bragg 
and  Buell  met  at  Perryville.  Mainly  through  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  General  Phil  Sheridan  the 
attack  of  Bragg  was  repulsed.  During  the  night, 
Bragg  withdrew,  and,  in  October,  Boaecrans  suc- 
ceeded Baell.     Late  in  December,  he  moved  upon 

stone'!      Bragg  at  Mnrfreesboro,  and  fought  the  battle  of 

Stone's  Biver,  after  which  Bragg  again  withdrew. 

But  in  Yirginia  the  Union  forces  met  still  an- 
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other  disaeter  before  the  year's  campaigns  came  to 
an  end.     NotwithHtaadiiig  McClellan's  repulse  of 
Lee's  adTanee  at  ADtietam,  the  anthorities  at  Wash- 
iugtoD  were  dissatisfied  with  his  managemeot  of  the  Burnnda 
army.     On  Noreniber  5,  Lincoln  pat  Barnside  ioH^Sau!? 
command  of  the  army.     Barnside  at  onoe  moved 
down  the  lower  Bappabannook  to  a  point  oppoeite 
Fredericlcsbai^,  with  the  intention  to  get  between 
Lee's  armj  aod  Bichmond.     Finally  he  decided  to 
cross  the  river  and  make  an  assault  on  Lee'e  army. 
A  crossing  was  effected  on  the  night  of  December Dtautw 
12,  and  the  attack  was  delivered  the  next  day.    Lee,  erickaburs 
occupying  a  strong  position,  repulsed  Barnside  with 
immense  slaoghter.    Hooker  sncoeeded  Barnside. 

In  the  management  of  the  civil  affairs  of  tLe  two 
governments,  the  Union  had  a  great  advantage. 
The  principal  banks  in  the  North  had  been  forced 
to  sospend  specie  payments  in  1961,  but  there  was 
no  snob  widespread  sufiering  from  the  war  as  there 
was  in  the  Soath.  The  public  debt  had  increased 
from  164,000,000,  on  July  1,  1860,  to  $90,000,000 "" *^'*" 
in  1861,  and  to  more  than  $600,000,000  in  1862. 
While  McClellan  lay  inactive  in  the  Peninsula,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  debt  was  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  $2,000,000  a  day.  However,  Secretary  Chase 
managed  the  finances  with  great  ability,  and  the 
bosiness  men  of  the  ff  orth  never  lost  confidence  in 
the  government.  The  Legal  Tender  Act,  providing 
for  the  issue  of  $600,000,000  in  six  per  cent  bonds  chue'a 
and  $150,000,000  in  notes  bearing  no  interest — uv 
popularly  called  '"Greenbacks" — was  of  question- 
able constitutionality,  but  it  served  the  purpose  of 
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the  ftovernment.     The  war  loans  had  aa  indirect 
reaolt  of  great  importance,  for  they  led  to  tlie  estab- 
lishment  of  a  system  of  National  Banks,  jost  as   tbe 
Lincoln's    ^^^  tariSa  laid  the  foundation  of  the  protective  sya- 
tr^oii^     tern,   which   was  maintained   in   the   United   States 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.    Still,  the  opponents  of  President  Lincoln'a 
Administration  made  gains  in  the  elections  tovard 
the  close  of  the  year. 
Eireotof       "^^^  Civil  War  in  America  had  now  began   to 
^^     make  itself  deeply  felt  in  England.    In  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  Eoglish  exports  to  the  United 
States  had  diminished  from  £21,667,000  to  £9,05S,- 
000.     This  produced  a  great  derangement  of  mone- 
tary and  commercial  affairs,  with  enforced  idleness 
and  distress  of  large  masses  of  the  working  popula- 
tion.   The  cotton  famine,  as  it  was  then  termed, 
deprived  some  two  millions  of  operatives  of  their 
nsnal  employment,  and  gradually  reduced  them  to 
destitution.  Ad  alarming  increase  of  paupers  ensued. 
Yet,  such  was  the  almost  magical  success  which 
xoKiiih      ^^^  attended  Gladstone's  financial  operations,  and 
"""'°'"     the  free  trade  treaty  which  Cobden  had  negotiated 
with  France,  that,  notwithstanding  the  depression 
of  American  trade,  the  British  revenue  showed  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  £2,000,000.     While  trade 
with  the  United  States  was  reduced  French  trade 
increased  within  the  period  of  a  single  year  from 
£2,190,000  to  £6,»10,000. 
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THE  first  day  of  this  year  is  forever  memorable 
to  AmericaDS,  as  tbe  date  od  which  Lincoln'a 
EmaDcipation  Proclamation  went  into  effect. 
The  Proclamation  itseH  was  issued  as  an  act  of  war 
by  virtue  of  the  President's  powers  as  Coramander- 
ia-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  It  purported  to 
free  the  slarea  in  those  parts  of  the  Union  in  rebel-  '■ 
lioD  agaioBtthe  United  States,  and  therefore  did  nol<^^^ 
apply  to  the  border  States  or  parts  of  States  which 
bad  not  seceded.  Of  course,  it  could  have  no  prac- 
tioal  effect,  save  through  the  advance  of  the  Union 
armies,  bnt  its  moral  effect  was  tremendous.  Davis 
promptly  replied  by  declaring  that  persons  attempt- 
ing to  execute  Lincoln'a  order  of  emancipation 
vonld  be  treated  as  criminals. 

On  the  day  following  Lincoln's  Proclamation  new 
troubles  arose  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  Tbe 
native  troops  under  Burgevine,  in  China,  became 
openly  mutinous.  Burgevine  went  to  Shanghai  and 
had  an  interview  with  Takee.  He  naed  personal  |;^^^ 
violence  toward  the  Shanghai  merchants.  Li  Hung  *™"^'''°* 
Chang  hastened  to  inform  (jeueral  Stoveley  of  Bnr- 
gevine's  gross  insubordination.  Burgevine  was  dis- 
jniBBed  from  tbe  Chinese  service  on  January  6. 
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Oitptaia  Holland  was  placed  in  temporary  com- 
maad.  G-eDeral  Stoveley  had  proposed  to  the  home 
goverDmeot  to  iotrust  the  command  to  a  young  cap- 
tain of  eDgiueerB  named  Charles  Gx>rdoD.  Li  Hung 
Chang  sent  large  forces  to  attack  Tailsan,  bat 
the  Taipiags  defeated  them  about  the  middle  of 
February. 

This  was  the  oondition  of  afiaira,  when,  oa  March 
24,  Major  (jordon  took  command  oE  the  "Eiver- 
Victorious"  army.  Taitsan  was  captured  after  a 
prolonged  and  desperate  defence  by  the  rebels, 
who  Icrat  frightfully.  On  May  4,  GK)rdon  appeared 
before  Quinsan.  There  a  mutiny  broke  out  among 
his  troope,  bat  Gordon  prevailed  over  the  matioous 
soldiers.  Quinsan  was  attacked.  After  slight  re- 
sistance,  the  rebels  at  Chomze  yielded.  A  atrong 
fort  was  taken,  which  covered  a  bridge  at  Ts  Edin. 
The  "Hyaon"  continued  in  pursuit  to  within  a 
mile  of  Sooohow.  Daring  the  night  the  garrison 
evacuated  the  place.    - 

On  July  27,  Major  Gordon  attacked  Kahpoo, 
south  of  Soochow  and  took  it.  Bui^vine,  who 
hated  Li  Hung  Chang,  had  meanwhile  decided 
to  join  the  rebels.  In  an  interview  with  Gordon 
Burgevine  proposed  that  they  should  combine  their 
forces,  seize  Loochow,  and  thus  establish  an  inde- 
pendent government.  At  this  juncture  serious  news 
came  from  the  south.  A  large  rebel  force  moved 
ap  the  Grand  Canal,  and  held  the  garrison  of  Wo> 
kong.  There  occurred  one  of  tbe  hardest  fought  bat- 
tles of  the  war.  Chung  Wang  seized  the  opportuni- 
ty of  Gordon's  abseoce  to  attack  Chsnzu.    At  first 
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Uie  TaipingB  carried  everytbing  before  them,  but  th« 
imperialists  prerailed.  Bargerine  was  in  immiDent 
peril,  and  only  Major  Gordon's  influeoce  saved  his 
life.  ChuDgWang  kept  open  commuQication  by  the 
Grand  Canal.  At  Wusieh,  and  at  Monding,  Chang 
"Waog  concentrated  his  entire  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  Grand  Canal.  At  the  Low  Man  breastworks 
Gordon  was  beaten  oB.  with  tremeDdona  loss. 
This  was  Major  Gordon's  first  defeat  after  thirteen 
victories.  Undismayed  by  his  reverse,  he  returned 
to  attack  the  Low  Man.  The  captare  of  the  stock-  ^^am 
ades  meant  the  fall  bf  Soochow. 

Mow  Wang's  marder  by  the  other  Wangs  re- 
moved   the   only  leader   who   vas  opposed   to  the 
BTurender  of  Soochow,     Unable  to  obtain  his  sol- 
diers' pay  from  Li  Hang  Chang,  Gordon  resigned.  Q„r«iaa 
The  departure  of  Gordon's  force  left  Li  free  to  fol-"''*" 
low  his  inclinationB.     The  Wangs  were  invited  to  an 
entertainment  on  the  Fatai's  boat.    Nine  headless  ^ijJJSf 
bodies  were  afterward  found  not  far  distant  from"*^^' 
the  Fatai's  beadqnarters. 

In  North  America,  the  Unionists  were  especially 
aoxioaa  to  reduce  Charleston,  as  one  of  the  worst 
hot  beds  of  the  secession.  A  naval  squadron  kept 
up  a  continuous  blockade  on  the  city.  Several 
monitors,  built  after  the  model  of  their  famous 
prototype,  joined  this  squadron.  The  Confederates  siooiift^of 
mined  the  approaches  to  (he  harbor.  Two  small 
ironclads,  built  after  the  maoDer  of  the  "Merrimac," 
were  constracted.  They  were  the  "Palmetto  State" 
and  "The  Ohicora."  On  the  last  day  of  January, 
in  the  miat  of  early  morning,  the  "Palmetto  State" 
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ran  oat  and  eagaged  tbe  "Meroedia"  at  elose 
^^^  lange.  The  flret  broadside  disabled  the  "Mer- 
oedia." Swinging  around  with  her  ram,  the  "Pal- 
metto State"  challenged  the  "Maroedia":  "Siir- 
render,  or  I  will  sink  you."  The  Federal  captain 
hauled  down  his  flag  and  sent  the  boat  oS  to  give 
parole  for  his  crew.  Thereupon  the  "Palmetto 
State"  ran  off  to  engage  the  Federal  "Keyatone 
State."  The  captain  oE  the  "Hercedia,"  ignoring 
his  parole,  rehoiated  the  Stara  and  Stripes.  Mean- 
while the  "Keystone  State"  was  taken  between  the 
crossed  fire  of  the  "Palmetto  State"  and"Chicora." 
Sinking,  ahe  was  towed  out  of  the  action  by  the 
"HouBatonic."  Tbe  Confederatee  claimed  that  the 
blockading  squadron  had  been  driven  oS.  They 
went  BO  far  as  to  take  the  French  and  Spanish  oon- 
sqIb  oat  of  the  harbor  in  a  steamer  to  establish  their 
point.  The  consuls  reported  that  they  oould  see 
^^,^  nothing  of  the  blockaders.  It  proved  a  matter  of 
bnikBD  small  importance,  since  the  blockade  was  apeedily 
re-established. 

Late  in  May,  a  combined  assault  was  made  apon 
Ticksbmg  by  the  Union  army  and  navy.  The 
"Cincinnati"  was  sent  to  silence  the  Confederate 
viokaburg  battery,  and  while  doing  so  came  under  the  fiie  of 
a  powerful  masked  battery  on  a  blofi.  The  first 
Confederate  shot  entered  her  below  the  water  line, 
and  she  b^an  to  fill.  Drifting  down  stream,  shot 
after  shot  was  put  into  her.  With  the  colors  nailed 
to  the  flag  pole,  the  "Cincinnati"  went  down.  The 
"^?^„^  crew  had  to  swim  for  life  under  Confederate  fire. 
Nineteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  fifteen  drowned. 
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Demooratio  jooTDals  began  a  crasade  agaiDst  Ltn- 
oola.  The  Cbicago  "Times"  was  eappreseed  for 
one  day  for  inciting  disloyalty.  YaUandigham 
nude  a  speech  at  Mount  VernoD,  Ohio,  against 
**Eing  Lincoln,"  and  nrged  the  people  to  hurl  the 
tyrant  from  the  throne.  Anti-War  Democrats  ez- 
presaed  great  indignation  at  the  "overthrow  of  free 
institutions"  by  Lincoln.  In  May,  great  meetings 
were  held  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  express 
sympathy  with  YaUandigham,  who  had  been  ar->^>ebaoi 
rested.  The  Democratic  State  Conrention,  on  June 
11,  in  Ohio  nominated  YaUandigham  for  Governor. 

On  March  3,  President  Lincoln  had  approved  the 
act  enrolling  citizens  between  twenty  and  forty-five, 
and  the  calling  out  of  the  national  force  by  draft 
without  the  intervention  of  the  States.  In  June, 
under  a  draft  for  800,000  men,  only  60,000  wereoaocrki 
obtained  after  many  weelts.  The  drafting  of  sol-tki?° 
diera  threw  New  York  into  the  hands  of  an  anti- 
draft  mob.  A  colored  orphan  asylum  was  fired,  and 
the  "Tribune"  office  dismantled.  Colonel  O'Brien, 
with  several  hundred  others,  was  murdered  by  the 
enr^ed  mob.  Similar  riots  occurred  elsewhere.  In 
reply  to  Governor  Seymour's  request  that  the  draft 
be  suspended,  President  Lincoln  proclaimed  that 
tiie  drafting  of  troops  would  have  to  continue. 
Many  New  Yorkers  were  drafted  to  the  colors. 

"Fighting"  Joe  Hooker  on  April  27th,    threw 
70,000  men  across  the  river,  at  points  twenty-five 
miles  above  and  ten  miles  below  Chancellorsville, 
with  a  view  to  taking  Lee's  entire  system  of  de-  J^J^j^J^ 
fences.     His  preliminary  movements  were  well  exe- 
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oated.    For  the  moment  he  seemed  to  bare  Lee  at  a 
di^advaiLtage.     Qeueral  Sedgwick  was  in  command 
of  the  lower  diviaioD,  while  Hooker  himself  com- 
manded in  the  neighborhood  of  OhanoelloEBville. 
Lee  was  thus  placed   betweec  two   armies,   which 
together  far  oataumbered  hia  own  force.    Oace  more 
gh^^-    he  had  reconrse  to  a  daring  flank  moTement  and 
called  on  Jackson  to  execute  it     While  Lee,  keep- 
ing between  Hooker  and  Sedgwick,  prevented  the 
latter  from  advancing  (o  his  superior  officer's  sap- 
port,  Jackson  with  26,000  men  started  off  to  the  left 
on  &,  movement  which  Hooker  mistook  for  a  retreaL 
Circling  the  Federal  army,  Jackson  came,  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  May  2,  apon  Howard's  division, 
which  formed  the  right,  and  really  oonaidered  itself 
^^ES^  ^^  "**''  ^^  Hooker's  army.     The  attack  was  a  oom- 
"^"^       plete  sorpriae.     Howard  was  crashed,  and  Jackson 
had  got  very  dose  to  Hooker's  headqoarten  be£<we 
he  was  stopped. 
The  brilliant  Confederate  movement,  socceBsfal  as 
„ata,^      ^*  "^1  proved  costly.    Jackson  himself,  pressing  oq 
J^.j^     ahead  of  his  line  of  battle,  was  accidentally  shot  by 
some  of  his  own  men  and  died  in  a  few  days.     The 
next  morning,  the  3d,  Stuart,  takii^  command  of 
Jackson's  men,  renewed  the  attack,  while  Lee  straok 
Hooker  from  the  other  side.    The  result  was  another 
Confederate  victory.     Sedgwick  and  Hooker  failed 
Hooker      ^  effect  their  junction,  and   both  retreated  eattyss 
the  river.     It  was  again  apparent  that  Lee  waa  more 
than  a  matoh  for  any  of  the  Federal  generals  who 
had  yet  opposed  him. 
Lee,  elated  by  ChanoellorsvUle,  planned  a  new 
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inTaaoD  of  the  Kortli.  With  80,000  men,  led  by 
liODgstreet,  Hill  and  Ewell,  Lee  intended  to  "trans- 
fer the  scene  of  hostilities  north  of  the  Potomac." 
Od  June  8,  he  started  from  Culpepper.  Hooker 
tel^raphed  to  the  President  for  permissioQ  to  ad- 
TaDce  on  Bichmond.  "I  think  Iiee's  army,  and  not 
Bichmond,  is  year  true  objeotire  point,"  said  Lin- 
coln. "Fight  him  when  opportunity  offers.  If  he 
stays  where  he  is,  fret  him  and  fret  him."  Com- 
pelled to  take  his  men  from  the  ShenaDdoab  Valley,  ^^^ 
Lee  sent  a  force  under  Ewell  and  captured  Winches- 
ter and  Martinsbu^.  His  army  was  soon  crossing 
the  Potomac.  Hooker  now  swung  his  army  around 
to  confront  Lee  and  hold  his  own  base  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Near  Ghambersbui^,  on  June  27, 
the  Confederate  army  encamped  on  Northern  soil. 
Lee  pnahed  forward,  threatening  Harrisburg,  and 
despatched  Ewell  eastward  toward  Carlisie  and 
York.  Hooker  advanced  parallel  with  the  enemy 
and  determined  to  strike  Lee  on  the  rear.  He 
asked  Halleck  to  permit  him  to  abandon  Maryland 
Heights  and  use  its  garrison  elsewhere.  Halleck 
overmled  him,  and  Hooker  asked  to  be  reliered. 
The  President  accepted  his  resignation  without  de-^^^^ 
lay,  and  assigned  General  George  Gordon  Meade  (o"*"^" 
the  command. 

The  fifth  change  of  oommandere  within  a  year 
was  made  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  battle.  Meade 
was  a  man  of  resources.  Cool  and  thoughtful  in 
time  of  danger,  he  was  indisposed  to  retreat  He 
moved  northward,  bis  front  stretching  thirty  miles 
across  the  country.     Daring  the  last  day  of  June 
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the  two  armies  approached  each  other,  Longstreet 
and  Hill  moving  east,  and  Meade  heading  toward 
them  at  right  angles,  Neither  Meade  nor  Lee  made 
choice  of  the  position  in  which  they  at  last  stood 
face  to  face.  In  the  battle  of  G-ettjebm^,  Meade 
had  approximately  94,000  men  and  SOO  gnus,  and 
Lee  78,000  men  with  260  gans.  Meade  had  under 
him  Beyoolds,  Hancock,  Hayes,  Sickles,  Sykea, 
Sedgwick,  Howard  and  Slooam.  Lee  had  Long- 
street,  fiwell  and  A.  P.  Hill,  as  general  oommaDd- 
era,  with  dirision  commanders  McLaws,  Pickett, 
Hood,  Early.  Johnston,  Bodes,  Anderson,  Heth, 
Pender,  Wilcox.  Stoart,  being  detached  on  a  cav- 
alry raid,  was  not  on  the  field,  and  this  was  a  great 
diaadvantf^e  to  his  chief. 

Oettysbuig  Uea  in  a  pastoral  region.  A  valley 
lies  between  two  ranges  of  hills — Seminary  Bidge 
on  the  west,  and  on  the  soatheast  Cemetery  Bidge. 
The  latter  begins  with  a  bold  and  rocky  bluff, 
Gulp's  Hill,  at  the  soathern  end  of  which  towers 
ft  commanding  rook  known  as  Bound  Top,  crowned 
with  a  smaller  spire  called  Little  Bound  Top.  Mid- 
way in  the  valley  is  a  lower  intermediate  ridge. 
Meade  had  on  July  1  adopted  a  defensive  line 
along  Pike  Greek.  Beynolds  occupied  the  village 
with  three  corps.  Buford  encountered  a  fragmeot 
of  the  Confederate  host  on  the  Cbamberabui^  road, 
and  informed  Beynolds,  who  ordered  the  rest  of  his 
command  to  hurry  up  from  the  distant  rear. 

After  a  survey  from  the  Lutheran  Seminary, 
which  stood  near  Seminary  Bidge,  Beynolds  de- 
cided on  the  morning's  work.     Hill's  division  sp- 
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peared  from  the  vest.  While  Sejaolda  held  it  in 
oheok  he  w&b  kUled.  From  IOa.h.  to  1  p.m.  thegS£°^ 
first  corps,  with  BoJEord's  cavalrr,  bore  the  brant 
of  the  onset  and  forced  Hill  to  wait  for  fiwell.  The 
Ooalederatee,  reinforced,  were  preMing  on  hotly, 
when  Howard  arrived  with  his  eleventh  corps  and 
aasnmed  command.  Bat  the  Union  line  was  too 
far  extended,  and  Ewell,  assaalting  it  in  front  and 
on  both  flanks,  pressed  it  into  and  through  the 
town.  Hancock  arrived  at  4  p.h.  His  presence 
gave  renewed  confidence  to  the  exhausted  men. 
He  and  Howard  arranged  a  new  line  on  Seminary  Howud 
Hill,  and  aloi^  the  ridge  covering  Gettysbarg  and?''"**** 
oommanding  ^e  road  from  the  south.  Slocum  now 
reached  the  scene  with  Sickles'  dusty  veterans. 
Haacock  turned  the  command  over  to  Slocum  and 
galloped  back  to  urge  on  Meade.  Seeing  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  line  of  battle,  Meade  at  onoe 
reHnquiahed  his  own  plan  and  moved  promptly  to 
^e  rescue. 

All  night,  by  every  road,  the  Dnioa  troops  oame 
in  from  the  sontheast  and  took  the  positiong  as- 
signed them.  Meade  arrived  at  one  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d,  worn  with  loss  of  sleep.  Lee, 
at  the  other  end  of  Gettysburg,  had  arrived  on  the^^,^ 
1st,  and  from  Seminary  Bidge  watched  the  direction  "' 
which  Meade's  army  was  taking.  He  suggested  to 
.Swell  to  attack  if  he  deemed  it  practicable.  Hill 
spent  the  afternoon  waiting  to  be  reinforced  and 
missed  a  great  opportunity. 

The  fight  of  July  8  did  not  begin  until  far  in 
the  afternoon.     Meade  had  posted  three  corps  over 
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Cemetery  Bidga  nnder  Slocum,  Howard  aod  Han- 
cook.  Haaoook  hel'd  the  crest  with  the  second 
corps,  Sickles  with  the  third  corps  gave  aupport 
OD  the  right,  white  the  fifth  corps  was  in  reeerre. 
Sedgwick,  making  a  night  march,  came  in  eight 
after  the  battle  was  begun.  About  a  mile  distant, 
Lee's  army  swept  around  the  carve,  to  the  high 
ground  in  front  ol  Bound  Top — Ewell  on  the  left, 
Hill  at  the  centre  and  Longstreet  on  the  right.  Lit- 
tle Bound  Top  was  the  key  to  the  Union  position. 
The  Confederates  lay  behind  thick  woods  till  four 
o'clock,  but  revealed  themselves  at  that  hoar 
with  an  oatflanking  line.  Upon  Sickles'  division 
was  made  the  first  furious  assaalt,  and  a  bloody 
conflict  raged  for  two  hours.  Sickles,  with  one  le^ 
shot  away,  was  borne  from  the  field.  Beintoroe- 
ments  sent  by  Meade  arrived  just  in  time,  and 
protected  the  withdrawal  to  safer  ground.  In  the 
meantime  came  a  hand-to-hand  fight  for  Little 
Bound  Top.  Hood  was  advancing  to  get  posses- 
sion, when  Warren,  chief  of  engineers,  pressed  to 
the  scene  of  danger,  and  after  a  fierce  encounter 
drove  the  enemy  down  the  precipitous  slopes.  In 
the  conflict  which  ensued  the  Confederates  were 
forced  from  the  hill. 

The  firing  did  not  cease  until  ten  at  night.  Both 
armiee  occupied  the  same  position  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  field  was  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded. 
The  line  of  captured  intrencbments  was  held  by 
Johnston  during  the  night.  By  nightfall  the  whole 
Union  line  from  Bound  Top  to  Cemetery  Bidge  was 
unbroken. 
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Hesde  renewed  the  ftttick.  After  sereial  honn' 
fighting,  JohnBtoD  was  dislodged  from  the  right  ^^^ 
near  Calp'e  Hill.  Lee  employed  the  entire  fore* 
Boon  in  preparing  for  an  aasanlt  on  the  Union 
lines.  The  poet  of  honor  waa  giren  to  Fickett'a 
diTiaioD,  supported  by  Wilcox,  Pettigrew  and  Trim- 
ble of  Hill's  command.  The  midday  silence  waa 
broken  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  cannon  on  the 
Confederate  ridge,  to  which  half  as  many  gnns  re- 
plied. This  artillery  dnel  lasted  from  twelve  to 
two.  Then  it  ceased.  A  dreadful  silence  fell. 
Pickett,  at  the  head  of  17,000  yetmans,  moved 
we(^e-like  among  the  green  fields  for  over  a  mile. 
When  halfway  aoron  the  valley,  they  bore  to  the 
left  toward  Hanoook's  front.  The  Dnion  artillery 
opened  from  right  to  left  with  a  terribly  destmctive 
fire,  Hoat  Pickett's  assanlting  force  moved  steadily 
nearer  and  nearer  the  Union  lines  awaiting  them 
oD  the  heights.  Pettigrew's  troops  were  attacked 
by  men  from  Hanoook's  corps  with  such  fory  that 
their  order  was  broken,  and  they  mingled  with  the  ^^^'* 
troops  of  Pickett.  An  advanced  point,  held  by 
Webb's  small  force,  behind  a  stone  fence,  was  car- 
ried. Webb  fell  back  among  his  guns,  and,  aided 
by  Union  regiments  that  came  to  his  refief,  his  men 
fought  like  wild  beasts.  More  (ban  two  thousand 
of  bis  men  were  disabled  in  thirty  minutes.  The 
remnant  of  Pickett's  division  dashed  against  the 
Union  lines.  Armisted  crossed  the  first  line  and 
fell;  bat  no  sapporting  oolamn  appeared.  The 
great  charge  failed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6tb  the  Confederates  re< 
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treated,  and  Meade  moved  Boathvrard  to  ioteroept 
their  passage  of  the  Potomac.  Arrived  at  the  river, 
Lee,  fiadiDg  his  pontooos  practically  destrojed  aad 
the  river  high,  intreached.  Meade  called  a  coancil 
of  war,  which  decided  against  attacking  liCe,  and 
Ueade  yielded.  On  the  14th,  Lee  was  safely  acroaa 
the  Potomac. 

From  a  variety  of  causes  the  official  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had 
become  strained.  The  apparent  failure  of  the  En- 
glish people  to  sympathize  with  the  great  struggle 
against  slavery,  which  had  been  originally  inaugu- 
rated by  England,  and  the  manifest  reluctance  <^ 
'  the  British  G'OvernmBnt  to  prevent  the  annoying 
activity  of  privateers  and  blockade  runners,  exas- 
perated the  Americans  of  the  North.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  injaries  to  commerce  resnlting  from  the 
prolonged  war  were  a  serious  matter  (or  England. 
Gladstone,  in  one  of  his  great  speeches  on  the 
Budget,  thns  laid  bare  the  situation: 

"The  value  of  British  goods  exported  to  the 
United  States  in  1859  was  £22,653,000;  in  1862 
it  had  fallen  to  £14,398,000,  and  thus  exhibited  a 
decrease  of  £8,154,000.  The  value  of  foreign  and 
colonial  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
this  country  had  dariug  the  same  period  increased. 
In  1859  it  bad  been  only  £1,864,000;  in  1862  it  had 
increased  to  £4,052,000.  The  augmentation  was  as 
mnch  as  £2,188,000,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
was  represented  by  the  single  article  of  cotton-wool, 
which  amounted  in  value  to  no  less  than  £1,712,000. 
However,  deducting  the  increase  on  our  foreign  and 
colonial  goods  from  the  decrease  upon  our  own  ex- 
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port  of  British  gooda,  there  Temains  &n  aggregate 
diminntion  in  oar  export  trade  to  the  United  States 
of  about  £6,000,000." 

The  eituation  would  hare  been  still  more  seri-BngUih 
otu  for  England  but  for  the  beneficent  efiecta  of 
the  free-trade  treaty  with  France.  As  G-ladstone 
pointed  but  in  the  same  speech,  the  amount  of 
Britiah  goods  sent  to  France  had  nearly  doubted 
under  the  operation  of   Cobden's  treaty  of  com- 


"The  figures  I  have  named,"  he  said,  "by  no 
means  set  forth  the  whole  extent  of  the  advan- 
tage wbich  the  trade  of  England  and  France  has 
derived  from  the  treaty,  for  an  augmentation  of 
exports  Btill  more  remarkable  took  place  in  for- 
eign and  colonial  produce;  and  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind the  committee  that  the  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  which  we  sent  to  France  is  something  which 
we  have  ourselves  obtained  elsewhere  in  exchange 
for  Bri^h  produce.  While  we  have  had  a  decrease 
in  the  total  trade  to  the  United  States  of  £6,618,000, 
that  decrease  has  a  good  deal  more  tban  been  made 
ap  by  the  increase  in  the  trade  to  France,  for  the 
augmentation  in  the  French  trade  was  £12,268,000." 

An  important  scientific  achievement  of  the  year 
was  Davaine  and  Follender's  discovery  of  little  rod- 
like bodies  in  the  blood  of  animals  aSected  with 
anthrax.  Davaine  called  these  bodies  "bacteria" 
or  "little  rods."  The  name  was  immediately  added ^i»otwjj^ 
to  the  vocabulary  of  medical  science.  The  discovery 
was  of  the  ntmost  importance,  for  it  led  afterward 
to  the  work  which  Pasteur  accomplished  in  the 
prevention  of  the  disease. 
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In  Mexioo,  the  eampaiga  had  beo<Hno  beaet  with 
difficalttee  for  the  Freoob.  Their  adTanoe  on  Poe- 
bla  had  to  be  made  over  a  mooataiaoaa  t^od  inter- 
seoted  by  barrancas,  or  deep  raTiaes.  It  waa  ia  one 
of  these  that  the  Mexicaa  corps  of  General  Tapia 
was  almost  annihilated  \>j  two  battalions  of  Zouaves. 
By  the  middle  of  March,  the  French  arrived  before 
Fuebia  de  los  Angeloa.  Siege  was  laid  to  the  city. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  French  etonned 
Fort  Hidalgo  with  the  quarter  of  Sao  Algier.  A 
rSS^  Mexican  reliering  columu  of  12,000  men  under  Gen- 
eral Comonfort  was  beaten  off  by  General  Berthier. 
The  city  resisted  to  the  utmost,  and  the  si^e  of 
Puebla  waa  compared  by  the  French  with  the  famous 
si^es  of  Sarag(»Ba  during  the  Peninsular  War.  On 
both  sides  notable  exploits  were  achieved,  Thng,  » 
French  convoy  of  sixty-two  men  guarding  a  wagon 
train  were  overwhelmed  by  1,000  Mexican  boree- 
men.  They  out  their  way  through  to  a  hacienda, 
where  tbey  held  oat  from  nine  in  the  morning  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Not  until  they  had  lost  moat 
of  their  men  and  the  ranch  house  was  bnming  over 
their  heads  did  they  surrender.  The  Mexicans  in 
Puebla  barricaded  themselves  in  every  church,  clois- 
ter, and  pnblie  building,  and  dug  trenches  in  the 
streets.  Another  attempt  to  relieve  them  resulted 
in  another  disaster  for  Comonfort.  At  last  Ortaga 
offered  a  oonditional  sorrender  with  the  honors  of 
war.  This  proposal  was  refused.  Drirea  to  des- 
peration, the  Mexicans  dismantled  their  guns,  blew 
,  ap  their  magazines,  and  broke  or  buried  their  arma. 
Then  they  surrendered.     The  captives  numbered 
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12,000  men,  among  them  1,000  officers  and  twenty- 
Biz  generals,  clad  mostly  in  rags. 

After  the  fall  of  Puebla,  the  backbone  of  Mez* 
ioo's  reaiat&nce  was  broken.  President  Jutirez  and 
hiB  followers  withdrew  to  San  Luis  de  Potosi.  On 
Jddo  6,  General  Baz&ioe,  with  the  French  troops, 
accompanied  by  Saligny,  Almonte  and  Marqnez, 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  City  of  Mexico. 
G-eueral  Forey  was  raised  to  the  rank  of   marshal. 

A  provisional  government  was  established  under 
the  triumvirate  of  Generals  Almonte  uiid  Salas,  and 
Archbishop  Labastida.  They  declared  for  a  mon-  hcxIcu 
archy  nnder  a  European  ruler,  revived  the  institu- J^^«™' 
tion  of  nobility,  and  agreed  to  cede  the  province  of 
Sonora  to  France.  All  Mexican  newspapers  were 
BQppressed,  and  the  property  of  those  who  had 
borne  arms  against  France  was  confiscated.  Those 
Mexicans  that  still  kept  up  their  warfare  against  the 
invaders  as  guerilleros  were  to  be  treated  as  out- 
laws. Many  were  shot.  This  and  other  cruelties 
committed  by  the  French  troops  so  aggravated  the 
situation  in  Mexico  tbat  Emperor  Kapoleon  revoked 
the  decree  of  outlawry  and  appointed  Montholon  in 
the  place  of  bis  hated  commissioner,  Saligny.  Mar- 
shal Forey  was  superseded  by  Bazaine. 

"The  Birth  of  Venus,"  considered  by  many  as 
the  masterpieoe  of  Alexandre  Cabanel,  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  French  Salon  of  this  year.  Cabanel  was 
a  pupil  of  Pioet,  standing  in  close  relation  to  the 
classic  school  of  David.     His  "Death  of  Francesca 

(WmumI 
da  Rimini"  and  the  "Paolo  Malatesta"  are  two  of 

his  famous  canvases  in  which  he  displayed  unusual 
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enetgy  and  originality  of  oonceptioo.  Still  mon 
celebrated  are  his  DomerouB  portraits  of  women  of 
the  nobility,  in  which  his  admirable  coloring  giTca 
an  air  of  distinction  to  faces  almost  expreasionlesB. 

In  Korth  America,  Qenerai  (3-rant,  on  the  Dnion 
side,  had  asaained  pemonal  command  in  January, 
There  were  four  army  corps,  commanded  by  Uc- 
QnB.v»  Olernand,  Sherman,  Horlbnt  and  McPherson.  G-rant 
Tiofcabnrg  felt  that  Vlcksburg  oould  be  turned  only  from  the 
soath.  UcOleroand,  who  hod  superseded  Sberman 
in  the  advance  on  Vioksburg,  captnred  Arkansas 
Post,  January  11,  and  camped  above  Ytcksburg. 
On  March  14,  Farragnt  passed  Fort  Hadson  with 
his  flagship,  the  "Hartford,"  and  an  ironclad.  A 
month  later  Porter's  fleet  ran  past  the  goos  of 
Vicksbnig.  The  Confederates  made  a  gallant  stand 
at  Port  Qibson  on  May  1,  bat  were  driven  back. 
Seizing  a  bridge  before  the  Goofederates  could  bum 
it,  UoPherson  comnunded  the  road  to  Vicksburg. 

On  May  7,  Grant  adranced,  McPherson  holding 
the  right,  while  McClernand  and  Sherman,  with  the 
left  and  oentre,  moved  abreast.  At  Baymoud,  Clia- 
ton  and  Jackson  the  Confederates  were  defeated. 
The  Confederates  massed  before  Yicksburg  in  for- 
midable array.  Orant  assaulted  Tioksbnjg's  de- 
fences and  secured  advanced  positioos,  but  with 
terrible  loss;  and  on  May  22,  a  second  assault  with 
the  loss  of  8,000  men  convinced  him  that  a  siege  was 
necessary.  On  June  8,  he  announced  the  invest- 
Shge^  ment  of  Yicksburg  to  be  complete,  with  80,000  extra 
troops  to  "repel  anything  from  the  rear." 

Meanwhile,  Johnston  to  the  eastward  was  trying 
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to  gather  a  force  to  raise  the  siege.  Goaded  to 
action  by  the  Bichmo&d  aatborities,  he  marched 
toward  the  Big  BUck  and  planned  an  attack  for 
July  7,  which  tamed  out  to  be  three  days  too  late. 
A  mesBage  from  Pemberton  proposed  oegotiatiog  a 
BarrcBder.  Pemberton 'a  men  had  been  for  thirty- 
four  nights  in  the  trenches  on  reduced  rations. 

On  the  neighboring  hillside,  under  a  stunted  oak, 
the  two  commanders  met.  Pemberton  finally  had 
to  yield.  His  24,000  soldiers  marched  out  on 
the  4tb,  stacked  arms  and  returned.  Logan's  divi-  JuSS"^ 
eion,  under  orders  from  Grant,  marched  into  Vioks- 
bnrg,  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  took  pos- 
BMsion.  "Our  whole  army  present  witnessed  the 
scene  without  cheering,"  wrote  Grant.  The  sol- 
diery on  both  sides  now  fraternized  like  old  com- 
panions in  arms.  Grant  was  made  Major-General, 
while  Sherman  and  McPherson  became  Brigadiers. 

Less  than  a  week  later,  on  July  9,  Port  Hndson 
surrendered  to  General  Banks,  with  6,000  men,  61 
pieces  of  artillery  and  6,000  small  arms,  and  mili- 
tary stores.  The  entire  Mississippi  was  now  open. , 
On  July  4,  the  Confederates  suffered  a  bloody*^ 
repulse  at  Helena,  Arkansas.  It  was  the  tarning 
point  of  the  war. 

Bosecrans,  after  remaining  inactive  in  Muifrees- 
boro  for  six  months,  finally  moved  forward  in  June 
and  soon  forced  the  Oonfederates  out  of  Tullahoma, 
and  across  the  Tennessee  to  Chattanooga. 

Then  followed  the  Battle  of  Chickamauga,  the 
great  battle  of  the  West.  In  his  first  attempt  to 
crush  the  left  fiank  and  gain  the  Chattanooga  road, 
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Bragg  wu  foiled.  The  battle  resamed  oo  September 
20.  LoQgBtreet  awang  forward  on  the  Confedeiftte 
left,  eapported  by  Hood  at  the  oeDtre.  A-tt/er  a 
vigorouB  resiatanoe,  the  Ucion  forces  gave  way. 
Boeeorans  returned  to  Cbattano<^,  where  McCook 
and  Critteadon  soon  joined  him.  The  steadinesB  <^ 
Thomaa,  "The  Bock  of  Chiokamauga, "  alone  pre- 
vented the  battle  from  beoomiog  another  Bull  Run. 
With  two-thirds  of  the  Union  army  he  fought  soo- 
oessfaliy  all  day.  By  the  22d,  the  entire  Union 
army  was  safely  posted  for  a  defence  of  Cbatta- 
nof^a.  Boseorana  relinquished  the  spur  of  JCioolc- 
oat  Mountain,  and  Bragg  seized  the  heights  and 
proceeded  to  invest  Chattanooga.  The  Union  anny 
was  brought  cloee  to  starvation,  and  Bosecraaa' 
despatches  were  full  of  gloomy  forebodings. 

As  a  result,  Boseorana  was  relieved  and  Thomas 
took  his  place.  Grant  himself  reached  Ghattanot^a 
on  October  28,  and  his  first  work  was  to  relieve  the 
hanger  of  the  troops.  In  five  days  he  opened  a 
new  "Cracker  Line"  by  way  of  Lookout  Valley 
and  Bridgeport.  New  clothing,  with  ammunition, 
quickly  followed. 

On  November  28,  began  the  Battle  of  GhatU- 
nooga,  a  most  spectacular  encounter  lasting  for 
three  days.  Soath  and  east  of  Chattano<^^  with 
the  Tennessee  in  their  rear,  lay  the  Union  troops, 
confronted  by  the  Confederates,  whose  lines  were 
plainly  visible.  Grant's  purpose  was  to  drive 
Bragg  from  the  heights.  In  two  hours,  the  hills 
were  carried,  and  Grant  held  the  position  a  mile  in 
front  of  his  army. 
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With  8,000  men,  Sherman  erossed  the  Umaamm 
on  the  34th,  and  formed  hiB  troops  for  the  grand 
aoMialt  OB  Missionary  £idga  Id  the  afternoon,  ite 
gained  the  foot,  and  later  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
where  he  fortified  and  prepared  for  (he  next  day's 
twttle.  Heanwbile,  Hooker  moved  with  three  diri' 
mota  to  captare  Lookoat  Moantain.  By  noon  he 
had  gained  the  open  groand  on  the  north  slc^M. 
The  sound  of  his  cannon  and  mosketry  ooold  be 
heard  below,  bat  among  the  drifting  clouds  his 
troops  were  not  yisible.  G-rant  sent  a  brigade  to^S^ite 
sustain  him.  As  night  fell.  Lookout  Mountain  and 
the  north  end  of  Missionary  Bidge  were  ablaze  with 
oamp-flres.  Oq  Wednesday,  Sherman  renewed  the 
attack  on  the  crest  of  the  Bidge.  Too  late,  Hooker 
gained  the  summit  of  the  south  end  of  Missionary 
Bidge  to  aid  Sherman.  The  latter's  condition  was 
eeea  to  be  critical,  and  Orant  ordered  Thomas  to 
charge  at  onoe  on  the  front  of  the  Bidge  with  the 
divisions  of  Sheridan  and  Wood.  The  first  line  oi 
rifle  pits  was  oarried.  Without  waiting  for  further 
orders,  the  second  line  was  taken.  Then  in  a  time 
surprini^ly  short,  the  crest  of  Missionary  Bidge  was 
captured  by  the  Union  troops.  G-rant  rode  up  amid 
the  tumnltuoOB  shouts  of  the  men.  The  force  con* 
fronting  Sherman  joined  in  the  Sight.  Brf^  rfr 
treated  up  the  valley,  while  Sheridan  poshed  on, 
oontinuing  the  fight  beyond  the  eastern  slope  far 
into  the  night. 

Grant  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  relief  of 
Bomside.  A^ast  Bomnde,  with  13,000  m«i, 
Bragg  had  sent  General  Longstreet  with  20,000. 
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LoQgstieet  invested  tbe  place.  Hearing  of  Grant's 
success  at  Cbattanooga,  he  began  a  forioos  artilleiy 
fire  OD  the  20tb,  and  sent  four  brigades  to  obarge 
the  parapets,  losing  a  thousand  men  in  the  fierce 
aseaalt.  Under  orders  from  Bichmond,  he  aban- 
doned the  siege,  and,  on  December  4,  made  good 
his  retreat.    Sherman  arrived  a  day  too  late. 

Thero  were  do  naral  Tiotoriea  oomparable  to  these 
great  TTnion  saocesses  on  land.  In  April,  Admiral 
Dupont,  witb  a  large  fleet  of  ironclads,  had  at- 
tempted to  take  Charleston,  Soath  Carolina,  bat 
the  Confederates  destroyed  five  of  his  seven  moni- 
tors and  sank  the  "Eeokak."  On  July  18,  Fort 
Samter  was  practically  demolished,  but  the  attack 
on  Fort  Wagner  failed.  Early  in  September  Forts 
Warner  and  Battery  Oregg  were  abandoned. 

Horace  Vernet,  ^e  great  historical  paintw  of 
teathor  France,  died  daring  this  year.  At  the  time  of  his 
vomot  death  he  had  oatUvcd  the  glory  of  his  career.  One 
of  his  last  works  was  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  III. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  the  great  English 
novelist,  died  on  Christmas  Eve.  Thackeray's  first 
publication  in  book  form  was  the  "Paris  Sketch 
jBook,"  followed  by  the  "Irish  Sketch  Book." 
The  establishment  of  the  comic  weekly  "Panch" 
opened  to  Thackeray  a  new  and  congenial  field  of 
enterprise.  The  publication  of  his  great  novel, 
"Vanity  Fair,"  in  1847,  establisbed  his  reputation 
as  one  of  the  greatest  modern  Qoveliste  of  England. 
Among  prose  writers,  Thaokeray  takes  rank  as  the 
olassical  humonst  and  satirist  of  the  Victorian  age. 

On  November  15,  King  Frederick  VII.,  the  last 
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priooe  of  Oldenburg,  died.  Bj  the  proviaioiis  (rf 
the  LoadoD  Protocol  of  1862,  Prince  GhriBtiaa  as- 
cended the  throne  bb  Christian  IX.  His  first  official 
act  was  to  sign  a  constitation  on  Kovember  18, 
which  tore  Schleswig  from  the  duchy  of  Holstein 
by  annexing  it  to  Denmftrk.  Two  days  before^ 
Frederick  of  Augastenborg,  who  was  regarded  as 
their  rightfol  raler  by  the  people  of  the  two 
doebiea,  had  proclaimed  himself  duke  and  assamed 
the  title  of  Frederick  VIU.  His  action  was  timely. 
The  annexation  of  Schleswig  by  Denmark  and  the 
obnoxious  London  Protocol  had  inflamed  the  Qvc- 
man  Confederation  more  than  erer.  Liberals  and 
GonservatiTes  i^reed  that  the  rights  of  Frederick  of 
Angostenbarg  were  indispatable.  So  far  as  ^e^ 
Confederation  and  the  minor  German  States  were 
ooDcerned,  the  Schleewig-Holstein  problem  was  sim* 
pie  enoogh.  But  for  Froaaia  and  for  Austria,  the 
rival  powws  who  had  both  signed  the  London  Pro- 
tocol, the  two  dochies  were  still  a  bone  of  oonteo- 
tion.  The  Prosaian  Hooae  of  BepresentatiTes  d»- 
olaied  itself  largely  for  Aogostenbai^.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Count  Bismarck  asserted  himself  as 
the  master  spirit  of  G-erman  affairs.  In  deflanoe 
<A  the  Assembly  he  came  to  an  understanding  with 
Austria.  It  was  the  PruBsian-Aaatrian  alliance  thjU 
determined  the  ooarse  of  anbeeqnent  events.  On  De- 
cember T,  the  German  Confederation,  aasembled  at 
Frankfort,  took  the  daoiaire  step.  Twelve  thonsand 
Saxon  and  Hanoverian  troops  under  General  Hake 
crasBed  the  border  Hdc  on  the  2Sd.  Before  their  ^^£;^ 
advanea  the  Danish  army  retreated. 
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ON  JANUAUr  15,  the  Frankfort  Aasemhly 
Bent  an  nltimatam  to  OhriBtian  IX.,  com- 
manding him  to  repeal  the  constitation  of 
KoTomber  18,  1863,  within  fortj-eight  hoars.      He 
oannao     refosed.     Behind  the  famous  fortifications  of    the 

ultlmMam 

t^n-  Dannewirk,  the  Danish  army  of  thirty  thousaDd, 
under  Qeneral  Meza,  was  gathered  ready  for  battle. 
Denmark,  after  the  manner  of  weak  nations,  had 
placed  her  reliance  not  so  much  upon  her  army  as 
upon  the  possibility  of  foreign  assistance,  upoQ  the 
hatred  between  Austria  and  Germany,  and  npon 
dissensions  among  the  minor  German  States.  Not- 
withatanding  Lord  Palmerston's  promising  hints  at 
iotervention,  foreign  aBsistance  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, Prassia  and  Austria,  thanks  to  the  diplomacy 
of  Bismarck,  were  allied  in  a  common  cause.  On 
February  1,  20,000  Austrian  and  26,000  Pruasiaa 

biTukm  of 

8<ihinwi«  troops  crossed  the  Eider  and  were  reoeired  with 
open  arms  by  the  inhabitants  of  Schleswig.  With 
the  PruasiaQg,  under  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  form- 
ing the  right  wing,  and  the  Austrians,  under  Yoo 
O&blenz,  the  left,  the  Oommander-in-Chief  of  the 
^ed  forces,  G'eneral  Wrangel,  moved  forward. 
On  tha  2d,  the  Pruasians  engaged  the  Danes 
at  MiasDude  on  the  Schlei;    and  on  the  Sd,  the 
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AnBtrians  fought  their  first  battles  al  Orerselk  and 
Jagel.  The  army  was  to  croea  the  Schlei  on  the£^^ 
6th,  bat  oa  the  eveaiag  of  the  6th  the  Danes  evao- 
aated  the  Danaewirk.  The  allies  followed,  bat  only 
the  Aastrians  aocoeeded  in  oTertaking  the  rear* 
guard  of  the  retreatiag  army  at  Oversee.  Withoat 
farther  losses,  the  Danes  reached  Dttppel,  Id  the 
Boatheastern  part  of  the  peninsala  of  Sondevitt 
Here  a  notable  battle  was  foaght.  After  a  six 
weeks*  si^e  the  Prussians  and  AustriaQB,  on  April 
18,  captared  the  works  by  storm  after  a  short  and 
hotly  foaght  battle,  in  which  the  Danes  lost  theirD<^gi 
commander,  Daplat,  together  with  6,000  men  killed,  «oni»<i 
wounded  and  captared,  and  118  gans.  The  other 
corps  invaded  Jatland,  fonght  the  battles  of  Yeile 
and  Friedericia,  and  finally  took  possession  of 
Friedericia  after  its  eracnation  by  the  Danes  lata 
in  April. 

Daring  the  progress  of  these  events  a  conferenoB 
of  the  Powers  was  held  in  liOndon,  at  which  the 
German  Confederation  was  represented  by  Ton  Beast 
of  Saxony.  A  truce  was  declared  on  May  9.  The 
Danes  obstinately  refused  to  make  any  concession,  unmoa 
Seizing  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  Prussia  and 
Austria  retracted  the  pledges  which  they  had  made 
in  the  London  Protocol,  and,  on  May  28,  in  con- 
junction with  Von  Beast,  demanded  the  complete 
separation  of  the  Dachies  from  Denmark  and  their 
consolidation  into  one  State  under  the  rule  of  Fred- 
eriok  of  AugUBtenbarg.  Hostilities  begon  again. 
The  FruBsiaDB,  under  General  von  Bittenfeld,  took 
Sonderbarg,  on  June  29,  with  slight  loss — the  last 
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bsttlo  fought.  The  Danes  lett  the  ial&ad  after  hav- 
ing  lost  four  thousand  men,  of  whom  two  thoosand 
were  taken  u  priaoners.  On  the  19th,  a  fleet  of 
Austrian  and  Prosaian  ships  captured  the  DaniBh 
oaptain,  Hammer,  who  had  earned  an  evil  repata- 
tion  on  the  western  coast.  Another  truoe  was  de- 
clared, and  finally,  on  October  80,  a  trentj  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Vienna,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
King  of  Denmark  ceded  all  his  rights  to  Schleawig- 
Elolstein  and  Lauenbai^  to  the  Umperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  o!  Prussia.  ^Neither  the  Duchies  nor 
the  Confederation  were  represented  at  the  signing 
of  the  treaty. 

In  China,  Major  Gordon,  after  two  months'  ab- 
stention from  the  war,  had  sunk  his  differences 
with  Li  Hung  Chang  and  returned  to  quell  the 
Taiping  rebellion.  February  18,  he  left  Quiosan 
with  his  men  and  took  the  field  anew.  Chung 
Wang's  force  retired  to  Changchow,  aad  Chung 
returned  to  Nanking.  General  Ching  had  seized 
Fingmang,  and  obtained  another  entrance  to  the 
Taho  Lake.  Gordon  attacked  Changchow.  The 
stockades  were  carried;  a  great  many  rebels  were 
killed,  and  6,000  were  taken  priaoners.  The  strong- 
bold  of  Lizang  surrendered.  Gordon  attempted  to 
capture  Eintang,  but  he  here  suffered  his  second 
defeat,  and  had  to  retreat  to  Lizang,  and  thence  to 
Wusieh.  Fnshan  was  taken  and  soon  Chaogu  was 
surrounded  by  the  Taipings.  But  Chung  captured 
Kashingfoo,  and  Isung  Tong  had  recovered  Haug- 
ohow.  Major  Gordon,  incapacitated  by  a  wound, 
directed  all  operations  from  his  boat     The  Taipings 
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retarced  from  before  Chanza,  bat  offered  battle 
at  Waisao.  Gordon  failed  ia  gettiog  his  guDboata 
np  tbe  creek,  bie  infantry  was  oat-manceaTred  and 
routed.  Collecting  fresh  troops  after  a  week's  rest, 
G-ordon  resumed  his  attack  on  Waisso  and  captured 
the  place.  The  rebel  army  was  practically  destroyed. 
The  capture  of  Changchow  followed  as  the  nest 
eaccess,  and  the  crowning  event  of  the  campaign. 
The  leader  was  taken  pnsoner  and  execnted.  This 
iras  the  last  action  of  the  ETer-Victorioua  army. 
After  Ohangcbow,  Tayon  was  evacuated.  Nanking 
alone  remained  in  rebel  hands.    Tien  Wans,  despair-  D«Mhof 

°'  '^  Tion  Wus 

ing  of  saccess,  committed  suicide.  Thus  died  the 
man  who  thirteen  years  before  had  erected  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  in  Kwangsi.  On  July  10,  the  imperi- 
alists had  run  a  gallery  under  the  walls  of  Nanking, 
and  chained  it  with  40,000  pounds  of  powder.  The 
explosion  destroyed  fifty  yards  of  the  walls,  and 
the  imperialists  poured  through  the  breach.  Later 
Gfanng  Wang  was  captnred.  On  August  7,  thia^l^tbot 
hero  of  the  Tatping  movement  was  execnted. 

In  America,  when  the  Ume  came  for  new  military 
operations  in  189i,  the  country  turned  to  Qrant.  On 
the  first  of  March  he  was  made  a  Lieutenaot-Gen- 
eral  and  called  to  Washington.  While  there  he  out- 
lined the  general  strategy  of  the  approaching  cam- 
paign. Ilia  old  command  in  the  West  was  given  to 
Sherman,  Sherman's  to  McFherson,  and  McPher- Jjjg^"' 
son's  to  Lc^an.  Oommaud  of  the  Army  of  the  Foto-  *" 
mac  was  left  to  Meade.  Grant  himself  accompanied 
that  army,  leaving  to  Sherman  great  freedom  in  the 
oondaot  of  operations  in  the  West 
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Am  to  Lee,  G-rant  resolred  at  tfae  last  momeat 
to  engage  him  in  front,  and  "poand  hia  army  to 
pieoes."  Sheridan  was  summoned  East  to  take 
charge  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Qrant's  own  army  was  redaced  to  three  oorpe,  nndei 
Hancock,  Warren  and  Sedgwick.  Bumside's  forc4 
of  20,000  was  blended  with  Meade's. 

Some  notable  naval  eaconnters  were  won  by  the 
Confederate  ironclad    "Albemarle"   in    Albemarle 

2J^"  Soand.  Immediately  npon  her  completion,  on  April 
19,  she  came  out  to  drive  away  the  Federal  sbipB, 
which  threatened  the  way  for  the  Southern  army 
before  Bicfamond.  In  midetream  tke  Federal  gan* 
boats  "Miami"  and  "Sonttifield"  were  lashed  to- 
gether so  as  to  catch  their  dangerooB  opponent  be- 
tween them.  Captain  Oooke  of  the  "Albemarle," 
on  approaching  the  two  Teaeela,  steamed  out  of  the 
oarrent,  and,  ander  a  heavy  fire,  tamed  at  right 
aisles  and  charged  the  "Soathfleld"  at  full  speed 
amidshipB.  His  ram  plowed  ten  feet  into  the 
"Southfield's"  side.  At  once  the  "Soathfleld" 
began  to  sink,  and  carried  down  with  her  the  bow 

^SSI^kOf  the  Confederate  ironclad.  The  whole  forward 
part  of  the  ship  was  carried  under  the  water.  Across 
the  sinking  "Southfleld,"  the  "Miami"  fired  a  nine- 
inch  shell  into  the  "Albemarle."  It  struok  her 
armor  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  shell,  flying  back,  killed  the  "Miami's"  com- 
mander. 

After  this  Federal  defeat  a  strong  flotilla  was  de* 
spatched  to  Pamlico  Sound  to  watoh  the  "Albe- 
marle."   On  May  6,  the  "Albemarle"  came  out  and 
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ronghlj  lutudled  the  "Mattabeasete"  and  "Miami." 
The  Federal  ship  "Saasacos"  rammed  her,  bat  failed 
to  sink  her.  Before  she  could  back  oat,  the  "Albe- 
marle" pot  a  shot  throngh  the  boiler  of  the  "Sasaa-  ,t,„.^ 
ens,"  disabling  thirteen  men.  Ad  attempt  to  boarddMbted 
her  was  beaten  off.  In  the  midst  of  the  steam  and 
confnaioD,  the  "Sassacus,"  drifted  clear. 

After  this  secoad  defeat  it  was  determined  to  ac- 
complish the  destroctioD  of  the  dangerous  ironclad 
hy  means  of  torpedo  laanches.  Lieutenant  Gashing, 
'who,  yoQDg  as  he  was,  had  already  distiaguished 
himeelf  by  repeated  exploits,  volnnteered  for  this 
dangeroos  service.  In  his  first  attempt  he  ran 
agroand  and  conld  not  get  off  until  daylight.  On 
the  following  night  he  stood  into  the  harbor  with 
hifl  launch  with  the  intention  of  boarding  the  "Al- 
bemarle." As  be  rounded  the  shore  swatch-dog 
gave  the  alarm.  The  Confederate  watch-fires  were 
fed  with  oil,  and  in  the  glare  Cnshing's  boat  became  ^^f'' 
a  taiget  for  sharpshooters.  He  ran  at  the  "Albe- 
marle," bat  found  that  she  was  surrounded  by  large 
fenders.  Under  a  rattling  fire,  Oushing  backed  oat 
about  a  hundred  yards  and  then  jumped  the  logs 
at  full  speed.  As  bis  projecting  pole  struck  the 
"Albemarle's"  side,  he  pulled  the  torpedo  string. 
There  was  a  dull  roar,  a  column  of  water  arose,  and 
the  "Albemarle"  heeled  over.  One  of  her  hundred- FJJ''"" 
pounders,  crammed  with  canister,  was  fired  off  over 
Cushing's  head.  The  torpedo  boat  was  disabled. 
Her  crew  surrendered.  Gushing  jumped  overboard 
and  swam  down  stream.  All  day  long  he  hid  in  s 
swamp.     Next  night  he  foand  a  boat  and  rejoined 
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the  BqmtdroQ.  Caahing  ma  promoted  aad  reeeived 
the  thanks  of  Congnse.  Alter  the  war  the  "Albe- 
marle" was  raised  aod  refitted  for  sea  service; 

The  wont  iojory  done  to  the  Northern  cam* 
was  the  deetnietion  of  commerce  oa  the  sea.  Tbia 
was  aecomplished  by  Soathern  rees^  of  two  types. 
The  first  type  iacladed  small  coasting  priTaleeriit 
such  as  the  "Jeff  Daris,"  "Winslow,"  "Betribu- 
tioB"  aod  "Echo."    They  stole  oot  of  Sontbera 

prirateera  geaports  at  night,  manned  by  sailors  of  great  dar- 
ing, and  preyed  npon  paraing  Union  merchaittmeB. 
In  one  case  the  men  on  a  Northern  jmze,  tbe 
sehoosw  "3.  J.  Waring,"  captured  by  the  "Jefi 
Bavia,"  taroad  on  the  priae  crew,  and  bntcbered 
them  while  they  were  asleep.  Withoat  Moomplish- 
iag  moeh,  these  veesele  served  to  make  all  ooastwiaa 
trade  precsriooa  for  American  shif^ra. 

More  lerioos  were  the  depredations  of  privateering 
steam  eraisera.     First  in  torn  came  the  "Sumter," 

•^awDur"  commanded  by  the  fanous  captain,  Raphael  Semmes, 
who  had  won  ^stioetion  in  the  Mexican  Wat.  After 
caplurii^  mwe  tfiaD  a  doaen  prizea  in  Americaa 
waters,  the  "Sanrter"  cmiaed  through  the  Spftaiah 
Main  and  pat  into  Cadiz.  Ordered  ont  of  C^dia, 
the  ^'Sumter"  was  chased  into  Gibraltar,  when 
she  was  tightly  blockaded  by  the  Federal  erais- 
era "Tnscarora,"  "Chippewa"  and  "Keaiaargc" 
Semmes  had  to  sell  liis  ahip  and  disband  the 
crew.  Under  an  English  flag  the  "Sumter"  be-, 
came  a  blockade  mnner,  running  in  and  oat 
«(  Wilmington. 
Tbe  two  DMBk  dangerons  casBmeree  destrojns. 
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'the  "Alabama"  and  "Florida,"  were  bailt  aod 
fitted  oat  in  England.  When  the  "Florida,"  which 
was  designed  as  a  varfihip,  was  building,  the  atten- 
tion of  Earl  KnsBeli  was  called  to  her.  It  was  pre-  ^^^ 
tended  that  the  ship,  which  was  then  named  "Oreto,"  "''''"'^ 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Italian  Govemment.  The 
Italian  Ooneal  at  Liverpool  disclaimed  all  knowl- 
edge of  her.  The  ressel  was  permitted  to  pat  to 
sea  and  stood  across  to  the  British  port  of  Nassau, 
in  the  Bahamas,  the  headqoarters  of  the  Southern 
blockade  runners.  There  she  openly  proceeded  to 
take  on  arms  and  munitions.  On  the  protest  of  the 
Federal  authorities,  a  perfnnctory  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  British.  The  "Florida"  was  released 
and  proceeded  to  Green  Bay,  where  she  took  onooimiT' 
two  seven-inch  and  four  six-inch  rifled  guns.  Under 
an  Ei^liah  flag  she  ran  past  the  Northern  cruisers 
blockading  Mobile.  With  a  full  crew  the  "Florida" 
steamed  oat  of  Mobile  and  led  the  pursuing  North- 
ern croisers  an  all  day's  chase.  During  the  next 
few  days  the  "Florida"  captured  half-a-dozen  prizes, 
among  them  the  American  clipper  "Jacob  Bell," 
with  a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  Chinese 
silk.  Whenever  it  was  necessary  the  "Florida" 
coaled  in  British  ports  of  the  West  Indies.  One 
ot  her  prizes,  a  Baltimore  brig,  after  capture  was 
armed  with  a  howitzer  and  a  number  of  dummy 
guns,  and  went  on  a  privateering  cruise  of  her 
own  under  Lieutenant  Bead.  This  officer  within  a 
few  weeks  made  more  than  a  score  of  prizes.  At 
last  he  slipped  into  Portland,  Maine,  and  seized  the|^]* 
Federal  excise  cutter  "Caleb  Cusbing."     He  was 
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panned    bj  two    Bteamers    and    three    tags,    and 
was  finally  captured.     Meanwhile,   the  "Florida" 
bad  Bcattled  the  "United  States,"  a  mall  steamer, 
jast  outside  of  New  York.     The  shippers  of  New 
York  were  in  a  panic.    To  avoid  capture,  the  "Flor- 
ida" ran  straight  across  the  Atlantic  to  Teneriffe, 
and  thence  back  to  South  America,  where  she  en- 
tered the  Brazilian  port  of  Bahia.     Tbe   Federal 
sloop-of-war  "Wachnsett"  was  lying  in  the  hafbor. 
A  Brazilian  ship  was  anchored  between  the  two  hos- 
tile vessels.     Under  oover  of  darkness  the  "Wachn- 
sett" left  her  moorings,  and,  passing  the  Brazilian 
.p^         vessel,  rammed  the  "Florida."    Shot  and  shell  were 
"^^S^'  poured  into  the  Ooofederate  vessel  at  close  range, 
and  she  was  driven  to  surrender.     Captain  Collins 
of  the  "Wachnsett"  towed  the  "Florida"  out  of 
the  harbor,  and  was  chased  beyond  neutral  waters 
by  Brazilian  men-of-war.     On  Brazil's  demand  for 
satisfaction  Collins  was  ordered  to  take  the  "Florida" 
back  to  Bahia  and  surrender  her.    Under  the  eyes  of 
his  admiral,  Oollins  scuttled  the  ship  and  sank  her. 
A  poor  excuse  of  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations  was  found  in  England's  peisistent  viola- 
tion  of  neutrality.     The  worst  instance  was  the  h- 
moua  case  of  the  "Alabama."     This  formidable 
cruiser,    under  the  designation   of   No.   290,    was 
built  for  the  Confederacy  in  Laird's  shipyard  at 
Birkenhead.     The  American  Consul  at  Birkenhead 
and  Minister  Adams  at  London  lodged  emphatic 
protests  against  this  procedure  with   the  British 
^^„      Government.     Still  the  "Alabama"  was  permitted 
to  pat  out  of  Liverpool.      She  was   met  in  the 
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Azores  by  ftn  Knglisb  steamer  bringJDg  Oaptua 
Aapbael  Semmes,  ex-oomtaaDder  of  the  "Samter," 
aod  a  crew  composed  largely  of  Kngliahmen,  amoog 
them  trained  gaDDers  of  the  royal  tkavy.  Having 
received  her  armament,  the  "Alabama"  hoisted  the 
Confederate  flag  and  started  on  her  privateering 
craise  in  the  waten  of  the  Azores.  Within  a  fort- 
night Semmes  oaptared  ten  Northern  whalers,  all 
of  which  he  either  scattled  or  burned.  Standing 
over  to  the  Newfoandiaud  Banks,  he  captured  a 
dozen  or  so  of  oatward-boand  corn  ships,  OS 
Eayti,  Semmes  captured  the  Northern  mail  steamer 
"Ariel."  A  bond  for  ^16,000  was  exacted,  and 
Xl,900  in  cash  were  takes  on  board  the  ship. 
Next,  Captain  Semmes  Inred  the  weak  Federal 
cruiser  "Hatteras"  into  open  water,  and  Bonft  her 
in  a  sensational  encounter. 

After  this  the  "Alabama"  ran  up  and  down 
the  South  American  coast,  making  a  rich  haul  ofgepniu- 
tweoty-four  prizes,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  capturing  two  prizes  on 
the  way,  and  steamed  thence  to  the  East  Indies. 
After  a  long  cruise,  Semmes  put  into  the  French 
port  of  Cherbourg.  Captain  Semmes  oonld  boast 
that  he  bad  driven  the  United  States  merchant 
flag  from  the  seas. 

la  Bnropean  waters,  off  Flushing,  lay  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  "Eearsarge,"  oommanded  by 
Captain  Winalow.  Un  the  arrival  of  the  "Ala- 
bama" at  Cherbourg,  Minister  Bigelow  at  Paris 
immediately  tel^raphed  the  news  to  Winslow.  i;^^^ 
The  "KeaiBai^e"  steamed  down  the  channel  and 
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appeared  off  Cherbourg.  Ttie  sides  of  tbe  "Kear- 
sarge"  were  covered  with  chaios.  On  Saoday,  Jube 
19,  the  "Alabama"  came  out,  attended  by  the 
Preach  ironoiad  "Oouronne,"  to  keep  the  bellig- 
erents  beyood  the  three-mile  neatral  sone.  The 
owner  of  the  English  yacht  "Deerhound,"  with 
bis  children,  came  out  after  the  "Alabama"  to 
eojoy  a  good  view  of  the  fight.  The  "Kear- 
sarge"  steamed  oat  nearly  seven  miles.  Then  she 
turned  and  made  for  the  "Alabama."  Semmes 
opened  the  fight  with  a  hundred-pound  shot 
throagh  the  "  Cearsarge's"  rigging,  and  fol- 
lowed it  up  with  a  broadside.  The  two  ves- 
sels, fighting  at  a  range  of  nine  hundred  yards, 
Bteamed  around  and  around  in  a  small  circle. 
Once'  a  shot  carried  away  the  "Alabama's"  colors. 
The  men  on  the  "Kearsarge"  thooght  she  had 
struck  and  cheered  tumuUnously,  but  s  broadside 
from  the  "Alabama"  disabused  them.  The  "Ala- 
bama" was  already  sinking,  when  a  shot  from  her 
struck  the  hiilyards  of  the  "Kearsarge's"  second 
ensign,  stopped  at  the  mizzenmast  in  case  her  other 
flags  were  shot  away.  The  colors  floated  free  in 
apparent  victory.  Under  sail,  Semmes  now  tried  to 
make  for  neutral  waters,  but  the  "Keanarge"  stood 
across  his  bow  and  raked  her.  The  "Alabama's" 
stern  settled  under  water,  and  Semmea  hoisted  a 
white  Sag.  The  remaining  Confederate  sailors  took 
Bpars  and  swam  for  life.  Immediately  the  English 
yacht  "Deerhound"  approached,  and  picking  up 
Semmes  with  fourteen  of  his  officers  and  twenty- 
eight   men  from  the  water,  ran  for   the  English 
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coAst  with    all    ipeed,  nnmindfal  of    the  "Kear- 
■aigs's"  ngaaia  to  delirer  the  prisoDen. 

Altogether,  the  Confederate  oommeroe  deetroyen 
and  prirateers  oaptured  261  Tessela,  and  practicatlj 
roined  America's  maritime  commerce.  In  1664  aa 
English  shipping  aathoiity  stated  that  during  the 
previous  year  the  clearances  of  BritiBfa  ships  hadJ|[j?J^ 
ioereased  b;  14,000,000  tons,  while  there  bad  been""*"* 
a  decrease  in  American  ships  engaged  in  trade  with 
England  amounting  to  47  per  cent.  After  the  war 
the  United  States  claimed  heavy  damages  from 
England  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  British 
bnilt  steamers  "Shenandoah,"  "Florida"  and  "Ala- 
bama." These  demands  were  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion.  The  international  arbitrators  sitting  at  Qe- 
oeva  sentenced  dreat  Britain  to  pay  an  indemnity 
of  £8,100,000.     The  indemnity  was  paid. 

In  the  tarmoil  of  the  Civil  War  the  death  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  American  novelist,  on  ^^^ 
May  19,  was  almost  unnoticed.  He  had  returned  to  Hai-inocM 
the  United  States  shortly  before  the  oatbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  While  in  no  sense  a  rival  of  his  great 
contemporaries  in  modem  fiction,  Hawthorne  held 
a  unique  place  in  that  field.  James  fiussell  Lowell 
gave  exaggerated  ezpreeaion  to  this  when  he  aaid 
that  "the  world  might  sooner  see  another  Shake- 
speare than  another  Hawthorne." 

Grant  resumed  his  campaign  with  120,000  men. 
The  Confederates  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bapidan 
under  Lee  numbered  about  60,000  men.     The  oorps 

^    Grant 

were  under  Longatreet,  Ewell    and    Hill.     Other  ™™5L, 
*  generala  were  Gordon,  Johnston,  Bodes,  Bamseur, 
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Heth,  Hampton  and  the  two  Lees.  Staart  com- 
manded the  cavalrj.  On  May  4,  the  Army  ot  the 
Potomac  orofised  the  Bapidan  at  midnight,  to  b^D 
its  final  advance  on  Biohmond.  On  May  6-7,  the 
flnt  trial  of  strength  between  Grant  and  Lee  oc- 
onrred  in  the  long  drawn  oat  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. Oraot  was  repalsed  in  frontal  attacks,  and 
a  Bucoesfiion  of  flank  morements  were  mdociBive. 
IJongBtreet  was  wonnded,  and  Wadsworth  and 
Hayes  of  Grant's  army  were  killed.  Qrant  lost 
2,246  killed,  12,037  wounded  and  8,688  missing; 
the  Confederates  lost  2,000  killed,  6,000  wounded 
and  8,400  prisooers.  Grant  declined  to  attack  Lee 
again  in  his  intrenchments,  and  moved  by  the  left 
flank  toward  Spottsylvania  Coart  House  to  inter- 
pose between  Lee  and  Bichmond.  Lee,  however, 
was  too  quick  for  him.  From  May  8  to  12,  fearful 
indecisive  battles  were  fought  at  Spottsylvania,  the 
Federals  losing  87,SS6  men  and  the  Confederates 
10,000.  The  "bloody  angle"  at  Spottsylvania  was 
perhaps  the  stubbornest  fight  of  the  war.  Grant 
telegraphed,  "I  propose  to  fight  it  ont  on  this  line 
if  it  takes  all  summer."  It  took  longer.  May  19, 
he  resumed  his  flank  movement  and  reached  Guinej 
Station  on  the  2l8t.  On  May  9,  Sheridan,  who  had 
out  loose,  moved  around  the  left  of  Lee's  army,  de- 
feated the  Confederate  cavalry  in  four  eagagementa, 
and  in  sixteen  days  passed  entirely  around  Lee's 
army,  thus  equalling  Stuart's  famous  "ride  around 
MoClellan."  At  a  point  six  miles  from  Bichmond, 
on  Hay  12,  a  fieroe  cavalry  engagement  was  fought, 
in  which  Stuart  was  killed,  sad  Sheridan  advanced 
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to  the  outer  defeneea  of  Richmond.  Sheridan  at 
laat  joined  Batler,  who,  on  May  6,  had  taken  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  and  the  17th  left  to  rejoin  Qrant 
at  Drawry'a  Blofi. 

Qrant  began  a  now  flank  movement  toward  Rich 
mond  on  the  20th.  Ue  reached  Oold  Harbor  near 
the  Chickfthominy,  and  added  Batter's  forces  to 
his  own.  Face  to  face  again  with  Lee,  he  made 
a  bloodj  effort  to  orosh  Lee  in  his  intrenchments 
hot  failed.  After  that  Grant  became  more  careful,  Hwbw 
and  gave  np  headlong  assaults  on  fortifled  positions. 
Up  to  this  time  Lee  had  disabled  more  men  than  he 
commanded.  Grant  wrote  in  his  Memoirs,  "I  have 
always  regretted  that  last  assaalt  at  Oold  Harbor." 

Jane  4-24,  Sheridan  made  his  seoond  raid.  He 
aimed  to  threaten  Richmond  from  the  rear,  bat 
Haater  failed  to  meet  him  at  Gordonsville.  On 
June  5,  at  Piedmont,  Hunter  defeated  Jones  and 
advanced  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Grant  con- 
tinned  his  movement  by  the  left  flank  on  June 
7,  crossed  the  Ohickahominy  on  the  ISth,  and  thePetsnbnn 
James  with  116,000  men  on  the  two  following  days. 
Tain  attacks  on  Petersburg  were  made  from  the 
16th  to  the  22d.  On  Jnne  21  to  22  a  large  force 
was  sent  to  destroy  the  Weldon  Bead,  bat  was  de- 
feated by  A.  P.  Hill,  with  a  low  of  604  killed,  2,49^^^ 
wonnded  and  2,217  prisoners,  the  Confederate  loss 
being  only  600. 

With  17,000  men  General  Early,  on  Jaly  1,  began 
a  campaign  against  Washington  via  the  Shenandoah 
Talley.  He  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland  and 
entered  on  the  paiaage  of  Sooth  Moonlain.    Grant 
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despatched  Bickett's  divisioo  to  Baltimore.  An 
action  with  Oeneml  Lew  Wallace  checked  the  Con- 
federate advance,  giving  time  for  troops  to  reach 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  On  July  11,  Early  got 
within  eight  of  the  Capital,  but  recroBsed  the  Po- 
tomac on  July  14  ladeu  with  plunder.  Near  Win- 
chester Early  turned  and  defeated  Crook,  and 
drove  the  Federals  oat  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
and  across  the  Potomac. 

Farragut  added  fresh  lustre  to  his  fame  at  Mobile. 
He  had  already  asked  for  ironclads  wherewith  to 
attack  the  forts  of  Mobile  Bay  and  the  new  Con- 
federate ironclad  "Tennessee."  His  request  was 
granted.  The  four  monitors  "Tecumaeh,"  "Man- 
hattan," "Winnebago"  and  "Chickasaw"  joined 
his  squadron.  Besides  the  monitors  Farragnt  now 
had  a  fieet  of  fourteen  wooden  ships.  He  lashed 
the  wooden  ships  together  in  pairs,  and  on  August 
6  gave  orders  to  run  the  narrow  passage  of  Fort 
Morgan.  As  at  New  Orleans,  he  raised  his  flag 
over  the  "Hartford."  Shortly  before  six  in  the 
morning  the  long  line  steamed  into  Mobile.  Farra- 
gut  climbed  up  into  the  shrouds  to  get  a  good  view. 
Aa  the  smoke  of  the  guns  arose  around  him,  he 
mounted  higher  and  higher,  until  a  man  was  sent 
up  after  him  to  lash  him  in  hia  place  lest  he  bll. 
The  monitors  steamed  ahead  slowly,  and  the  other 
■hips,  slowing  down,  dropped  back  from  the  rest 
of  the  squadron.  The  strong  current  carried  them 
across  the  channel,  and  the  long  line  of  ships 
oorled  itself  up  directly  under  a  raking  fire  from 
Fort  Morgan.     Fam^^t  signalled  to  the  "Brook- 
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lya":    "Order  the  monitors  ahead,   ani  go  on." 
From  the  signal  mast  of  the  "Brooklyn"  came  the 
answer:  "Torpedoes."    Then  it  was  that  Farragut 
swore   hia   historic   oath:    "Damn   the   torpedoes, "  ^f ■****■ 
The  "Teonmseh,"  discerning  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad "Tennessee"  throagb  the  smoke,  dashed  at  her 
over  the  line  of  torpedo^.     There  was  a  muffled 
roar,    and    the  stem  of    the   "Tecumseh"    heeling 
up,  she  latched  over  and  went  to  the  bottom  with  "Teoum- 
nine^-three  of  her  men.    In  the  pilot-hoaae  were 
ber  commander,  Craven,  and  the  pilot.     One  onlj 
could  pass  through  the  narrow  manhole.    With  the 
water  mshing  in,  Craven  drew  back  and  said:  "  After  ^^^^^^ 
yott,  pilot."    The  pilot  escaped,  but  Craven  went''""*"' 
down    with    bis    ship.      Meanwhile,    the    flagship 
shot  forward  through  the  smoke,  and  clearing  the 
"Brooklyli,"   took  the  lead.     It  was  her  turn  to 
pass  over  the  torpedoes.     They  grated  against  the 
bottom  without  exploding.     The  other  ships  fol- 
lowed the  flagship.     As  soon  as  they  cleared  the 
line  of   torpedoes,  Buchanan  on  the  Confederate 
"Tennessee"  tried  to  ram  each  ship  in  turn.     He 
missed  several  times;  but  succeeded  in  putting  a 
Beveu-inch  shell  through  the  "Hartford."     Next 
he  was  rammed  himself  by  the  "Monongahela." 
The  bronze  beak  of  the  "Monongahela,"  hampered 
by  her  consort  "Kennebec,"  broke  off  without  pen- 
etrating the  "Tennessee."     Buchanan  now  engaged 
the  last  ship  of  the  Federal  squadron,  the  "Oneida," 
and  raked  her  fore  and  aft.     The  Federal  ironclad 
"Winnebago"  steamed  to  the  rescue  and  wedged 
herself  in  between  the  two  fighting  ships,  amid  a 
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roar  of  oheen  from  the  Federal  Bailors.  H!er  com- 
maader,  Stevens,  wko  stood  exposed  od  the  tarret 
of  tbe  "Winnebago,"  lifted  his  cap  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  tbe  applause.  Then  he  fired  his  four  gans 
into  the  "Tenaeesee,"  which  retired  under  tbe  gans 
of  Fort  Uorgan. 

The  Federal  ships  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
works  now  tomed  their  attention  to  the  Ooofeder- 
ate  gunboats.     Tbey  were  driven  up  the  bay.      The 
Federal  boat  "Metacomet"  ohased  the  "Selma," 
and,  engagii^  her  at  close  range,  fought  her  to  a 
standstill.     At  last  the  conunander  of  the  weaker 
ship  hauled  down  his  flag  and  sorrendered  to  his 
old  friend  Joaett  of  tiie  "Hetaoomet."    The  two 
officers  sat  down  to  breakfast  together  as  though 
DO  di2erenoe  had  parted  them.    The  rest  of  Farra- 
gut's  fleet  had  come  to  anchor  above  Fort  Morgan. 
Shortly   before   nine  o'clock    Buchanan   came    oQt 
with  the  "Tennessee"   to   engage   the  whole   fleet 
with  his  single  ship.    The  first  to  get  at  the  "Ten- 
nessee"  was  the  "Monongahela,"  which  rammed 
her  amidships  without  doing  her  any  harm.     Next 
the  "Lackawanna"  rammed  the  "Tennessee"  on  tbe 
port  quarter  with  like  ill  success.     She  waa  set  on 
,flre  by  one  of  the  "Tenoessee's"  shells  fired  at  close 
range.     The  two  hostile  flagships  now  headed  for 
each  other.     As  they  came  together  bow  on,  it  ap- 
peared that  both  must  sink  together;  bat  at  the  last 
moment  Buobaoan  swerved  aside  and  received  only 
aglanoing  blow.    The  "Laokawaana,"  trying  to  nun 
the  "Tennessee,"  Btrook  the  "Hartford"  and  drove 
in  her  timbeta. 
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The  monitor  "Haahattan"  came  up  astern  of  the 
"Teaneesee,"  and  at  a  range  of  a  few  yards  tired 
rix  of  her  IS-inoh  projectiles.  With  her  were  the 
•'  Wionebago"  and  "Chickasaw,"  pounding  the  after 
end  of  the  "Tenneflsee."  Her  steering  tackle  bad 
been  shot  away ;  one  gnn  was  disabled ;  three 
of  the  port-shatters  were  jammed ;  the  funnel 
had  broken  off  short  within  the  casemate.  Bo* 
chanan  gave  orders  for  the  "Tennessee"  to  steer 
for  Fort  Moi^n.  A  shot  carried  oS  Buchanan's 
1^.  He  was  carried  down,  and  the  commaDd  of 
the  ship  passed  to  Captain  Johnston.  For  twenty 
miontes  longer  the  "Tennessee"  faced  her  oppo- 
nents. She  conid  not  fire  a  gun  nor  do  any  more 
harm.  Further  resistance  was  UBeleas.  Johnston  oh-  ttu„«i^v 
tained  Buchanan's  consent  to  a  surrender.  TheSoBM" 
"Tennessee's"  total  loss  in  men  was  two  killed 
and  nine  wounded.  On  the  Federal  side,  the  loss 
was  146  killed,  170  wounded  and  four  men,  who 
swam  ashore. 

Fort  Oaines  was  taken,  and  on  'the  2dd   Fort 
Morgan  yielded  to  a  bombardment.    The  port  of 
Mobile  was  henceforth  completely  closed  to  Con-j,^ 
federate  commerce,   but   the  city  itself   held  out''"'^'^ 
until  the  following  April. 

On  August  7,  Sheridan  succeeded  Hunter  in  the 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah.  His 
force  comprised  the  sixth  corps,  Wright's,  the  nine- 
teenth, Emory's,  Crook's  army  of  western  Virginia, 
and  cavalry— in  all  22,000  infantry  and  6,000  horse. 
Grant  made,  on  August  14,  a  heavy  demonstration 
against  Biohmond.    Later,  Grant  again  threatened 
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BiehmoDd  to  preTeat  reinforoementa  to  Sarly. 
Sheridaa  oa  his  return  moTement  deTMtated  the 
SheDaodoali  Valley — the  graoary  of  Biohmond — of 
ita  food  and  forage.  Early,  reinforced,  followed 
Sheridan  down  the  valley  on  October  7,  bat  was 
defeated  at  Fiaher'a  Hill.  At  Cedar  Greek,  Octo- 
ber 19,  Early  BorpriBed  and  routed  Oenecal  Wright 
ia  the  absence  of  Sheridan,  who  waa  twenty  mUes 
away.  Sheridan,  hearing  the  gana,  made  his  fa- 
mooB  ride,  rallied  his  men,  and  cmehingly  defeated 
the  Oonfederatea.  Sheridan's  ride,  celebrated  in 
American  annals,  has  been  commemorated  in  stir- 
ring  Terse  by  Thomas  Baohanan  Etead. 

Two  notable  exploits  were  performed  by  Confed- 
erate sabmeiged  boats.  The  flrstof  these  had  been 
boilt  at  Mobile  and  brought  overland  to  Charleeton. 
She  had  ballast  tank  and  lateral  fins  to  raise  or  sub- 
merge her,  but  had  the  fatal  defect  of  carrying  no 
reBerve  of  air.  On  her  first  trial  she  drowned  eight 
men.  Five  times  in  BuccesBion  she  sank  drowning 
or  endaagering  ber  crew.  Having  been  recovered 
for  the  sixth  time,  officers  Carlson  and  Dickson 
of  the  Confederate  army  oSered  to  take  her  out 
against  the  Federal  squadron.  They  succeeded  in 
exploding  a  torpedo  under  the  ' '  Kousatonio, ' ' 
wbieh  sank  immediately.  All  oh  board  the  sub- 
marine boat  were  drowned. 

On  October  6,  Lieutenant  Olaseel,  with  a  crew  of 
Oonfederate  volnnteera,  took  out  the  submarine  boat 
"Davis"  against  the  Federal  "Ironsides."  A  spar 
torpedo  projected  from  her  bow.  The  officers  on 
board   the  "Iioaaides"  saw  the   top  of  the  sab- 
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mariDe  boat's  batch-way  an  inetaiit  before  the  tor- 
pedo exploded.  The  "Ironsides"  was  sererelj 
Bhaken  bat  uninjured.  The  crew  of  the  sab- 
marine  boat  jumped  oyerboard  at  the  moment  of 
contact.    They  took  the  disabled  "Dflvis"  back. 

The  great  campaign  in  the  West  began  in  May, 
when  Shennan  moved  southward  from  Chattanooga 
with  100,000  men  to  meet  Johnston,  who  had  68,000 
troops.  Shennan's  colamns  were  led  by  Thomas, 
Mcpherson  and  Schofield,  and  Johnston's  by  Hood,  ^t^EiiGt 
Pike  and  Hardee.  "If  the  enemy  interrupt  onr 
oommnnications,"  said  Sherman,  "I  will  be  ab- 
solved from  all  obligations  to  subsist  on  oar  own  re- 
soorces."  So  began  the  long  advance  apon  Atlanta. 
Johnston's  retreat  was  masterly.  He  left  tabula  rasa 
in  his  rear,  and  stubborn  fighting  ooonrred  at  Dal- 
ton,  Boscoe,  Cassville,  Allatoona  and  Dallas.  On 
May  16,  Johnston  retired  toward  Dallas  and  burned 
the  bridgra  behind  him,  and  four  days  later  crowed 
the  Etowah,  took  a  strong  position  at  Allatoona  ^7^^^ 
Pass  and  advanced  toward  Dallas.  On  the  27th 
occurred  the  terrible  contest  on  the  heights  of 
Eenesaw,  in  which  Sherman  lost  1,370  killed,  6,600 
wounded  and  800  prisoners,  and  the  Confederates 
lost  4,600.  At  daylight,  on  July  S,  Sherman  ocoa- 
pied  Eenesaw  Mountain.  Johnston  retired  to  a 
strong  position  on  the  Chattahoochie. 

Six  days  later  Johnston's  forces  were  concentrated 
behind  the  defences  at  Atlanta,  where  he  had  made 
elaborate  preparations  for  his  final  conflict.     Davis, 
however,  did  not  like  Johnston,  and  now  removed  f^^^ 
him  from  command.     "For  my  own  part,"  said 
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Qnmt,  "1  think  JohnBton's  taotics  were  right." 
Ob  tha  17th  oE  Jaly,  Shermaa  began  an  open 
movement  upon  the  oity.  Hood  was  now  in  oom- 
msnd.  Hood  was  drireo  into  Atlanta  behind  his 
intrenohments  on  July  22.  The  battle  lasted  all 
day  and  covered  a  front  of  sevea  miles,  McPher- 
Bon  vae  killed,  and  Howard,  "the  Havelock  of  the 
Civil  War,"  Bucoeeded  him;  Siooam  Buooeeded 
Hooker,  and  Stanley  took  Howard'a  place.  A 
reckless  attack  by  Hood,  on  the  2l8t,  was  re- 
pulsed by  Logan.  Sherman,  on  the  27th,  b^an 
a  movement  by  the  right  flank  against  Hood.  Dur- 
ing August  be  besieged  Atlanta.  He  sent  Kilpat- 
rick,  August  18-22,  with  6,000  cavalry  on  a  raid. 
Kilpatriok  destroyed  the  Macon  railroad  and  passed 
around  the  Confederate  lines  at  Atlanta.  Slooum 
entered  Atlanta  early  on  September  2. '  Shermao 
and  Hood  entered  into  a  trace  for  ten  dajB,  iar 
the  removal  of  non-combatants  from  Atlanta,  dar- 
ing which  446  families  of  2,085  persons  were  sent 
South  by  Sherman. 

Hood,  who  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta  reoeived 
ft  visit  from  Davis,  adopted  the  latter'g  plan  and 
invaded  middle  Tennessee.  Late  in  October  he 
was  joined  by  Beauregard,  who  in  the  snmmer  had 
■aved  Peteraborg  from  Q-rant.  Forrest  had  made  a 
bold  circuit  of  Sherman's  army,  destroying  the  rail- 
roads at  varioas  points.  Sherman  was  eager  to 
make  Ms  intended  raid.  "I  can  make  this  marob 
and  make  Georgia  howl,"  he  telegraphed  Qrant 
In  the  middle  of  November  the  famous  marsh 
oommenoed.    While  marching,  the  soldiers  chanted 
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their  tArorite  aoog,  "The  battle  cry  of  Freedom,' 

the  tone  <A  which  is  koowD  to  the  preeeat  day^fj^ 

in  Amerioa  as  "Marching  Through  Georgia." 

Thomas  had  been  seat  to  Nashrille  to  watoh 
Hood  and  Beanr^^aid.  Shennaa's  force  sambered 
only  60,000,  bat  they  were  picked  men.  Howard 
and  Slocnm  commanded  the  two  wings.  On  Decem- 
ber 10,  Sherman's  colomns  faced  the  active  defencea 
of  Savannah,  and  on  the  12th  they  reached  the 
■ea. 

On  General  Thomas  at  Nashville  rested  one  of 
the  greatcBt  responsibilities  of  the  war.  He  had 
56,000  men,  and  Hood  and  Forrest  had  as  many. 
Hood  b^an  his  march  to  Nashville  on  November 
21,  and  after  several  fights  with  Sohofield,  who  was 
in  his  way,  he  won  the  battle  of  Franklin  and 
(December  3-14)  practically  invested  Nashville.  On 
arriving  he  formed  his  line  of  battle,  bnt,  hoping 
for  reinforcements,  delayed  the  attack.  Meanwhile^ 
Thomas  was  ready.  Grant,  alarmed  by  Thomas's 
delay,  sent  Logan  to  take  command  if  Thomas  bad 
not  moved  by  a  given  date.  Grant  followed  in 
person,  bat  was  met  by  the  news  that  Thomas  had 
foQght  his  battle  on  the  I6th  and  16th  and  con- 
quered. On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Thomas  had  Te^ItM 
Uirown  forward  his  troops  and  worked  steadily 
ahead,  nntil,  late  in  the  day,  the  Confederates  were 
forced  back  into  a  new  position.  At  daybreak 
Thomas  gave  orders  that  his  troops  should  bear 
against  the  Confederate  left.  Hood  saw  his  men 
tweaking  at  all  points,  and  at  last  "beheld  for  the 
first  tim«  ft  Confederate  army  abandoning  the  field 
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io  oonfnuon."    This  ended  the  Confederate  advance 
in  Tenneasee. 
When    the  Presidential    campaign   opened,    the 
^^^1^     Buccesses  of  the  jear  made  sure  an  overwhelming 
'**'*'***  Bepublican  victory.     For  Liacoln  and  Johnson  212 
electoral  votes  were  given,  and  only  21  for  McClel- 
laa.     G-overnor  Seymour's  defeat  in  New  York  was 
almost  equally  important.      "The  eleotioa,"    said 
Idnooln,  "has  demonstrated  that  a  people's  govern- 
ment can  sostain  a  national  election  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  war."     McClellan  resigned  his  commission 
Honai-      in  the  armv  on  the  day  of  the  election,  and  Sheri- 
oomflturs  dgQ  y/g^  appointed  in  his  place.     Among  important 
Congressional  measures  was  that  submitting  a  con- 
Btitutioual    amendment    prohibiting    slavery.     The 
establishment  of  the  "Freedmen's  Bureau"  was  a 
step  toward  the  negro's  comfort  in  his  new  rdle. 
In  a  message  sent  to  Congress,   on   December 
6,  Lincoln  said:   "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently 
do  we  pray,  that  this  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.     Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  up  by  the  bondman  for  cen- 
turies of  onrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
everv  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  laah  shall  be 

UdcoId'i  "^  ^ 

u^**^  repaid  with  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  it  mnat 
be  said  'the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.'  " 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  French  commanders  in 
Mexico,  the  provisional  government  there  declared 

■^oao  for  an  empire,  and  ofiered  the  crown  to  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria.  Long  before,  overtures  to 
that  effect  had  been  made  to  Maximilian  by  Louis 
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Napoleon.  ThoB  the  Fraaoh  Emperor  meant  to 
oompeDBate  Austria  for  the  loss  of  her  Yenetiaa 
prorincas  aod  hoped  to  cement  a  aeoret  allianoe 
witb  Aostria  Bgaiust  Froaeia.  The  Archduke,  who 
was  then  ia  hia  thirtj-secood  year,  had  diatin- 
guislied  himself  as  a  sailor,  bat  had  afterwaid 
fallen  into  disfavor  for  his  too  liberal  admiatstm- 
tioa  of  the  Aostriao  dominions  in  Italy.  In  hia 
retirement  at  Castle  Miramar,  on  the  Adriatic,  he 
was  reached  by  Napoleon's  emissarieB,  and  was  won 
over  to  the  French  Emperor'a  plans  lai^ely  by 
the  enthnsiasm  of  his  wife  Charlotte.  Still  he  hesi- 
tated, the  more  so  since  his  brother,  f)mperor  Fran-  orerwm 
CIS  Joseph  of  Anstria,  refused  to  gire  his  consent  tol^iu^"* 
the  plan  unless  Maximilian  would  formally  relin- 
qaish  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  Hapeboif:.  To 
overcome  bis  scruples,  Lonis  Napoleon  invited 
Maximilian  and  his  wife  to  Faria,  where  they 
were  entertained  with  lavish  hospitality.  At  last 
the  Archduke  consented  to  aooept  the  crown.  He 
hoped  to  o&et  the  effect  of  this  upon  hia  rights 
to  the  AuBtrian  saocesaion  by  a  secret  document  in 
which  he  declared  his  relinqnishment  of  these  rights 
to  have  been  obtained  by  coercion  at  Miramar.  He 
signed  an  agreement  with  Iionis  Napoleon,  by  the 
terms  of  which  he  was  to  receive  the  support  of 
the  French  troops  in  Mexico  until  his  government 
could  be  definitely  organized,  after  which  6,000  men  ^ 
<^  the  French  For^gn  Legion,  with  their  allied  con- 
tingents of  AoBtrians  and  Belgians,  were  to  remain 
in  the  ooontry  for  six  years.  In  retom  for  this 
Mazimilifm  agreed  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  French 
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ezpeditioD  to  llexico,  amounting  to  270,000,000 
fraacs,  in  anaaal  instalments  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions, to  pay  to  eacb  renutining  soldier  1,000  francs 
per  jear,  and  to  indemnify  those  French  subjects 
vhose  interests  had  been  injared  in  Uexico.  A 
banker  was  foand  for  bim  io  London,  who  ad- 
vanced 201,500,000  francs  for  the  enterprise.  Of 
this  sum,  Maximilian  tnrned  over  64,000,000  to 
France  in  first  payment  of  his  debt,  and  12,000,000 
'  for  the  indemnities  of  the  French  subjects.  A  laige 
part  of  the  remaining  sum  went  to  the  financiers  of 
Paris  and  London,  wbo  negotiated  the  loan. 

On  April  4,  the  United  States  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington passed  a  unanimous  resolution  against  rec- 
ognition of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico  by  the  North 
American  Republic.  The  attitude  of  the  United 
States  was  emphasized  on  May  8,  by  the  departure 
of  Minister  Corwin  from  the  City  of  Mexico  on 
the  approach  of  the  new  sovereign. 

On  May  28,  Maximilian  and  Charlotte  landed  at 
San  Juan  d'TJlloa.  Their  hostile  reception  by  the 
populace  was  the  first  disappointment.  After  the 
first  festivities  of  the  coronation  and  inauguration 
of  imperial  rule  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  Maximilian 
soon  found  himself  in  an  awkward  position.  His 
already  insufficient  supply  was  exhausted  by  the 
greedy  demands  of  Bozaine  and  the  court  satel- 
lites. The  French  troops,  which  had  dwindled  to 
26,000  men,  were  found  totally  inadequate  against 
the  increasing  depredations  of  Mexican  guerilleros. 

Austrian  and  Belgian  auxiliary  troops,  enlisted 
abroad  by  Count  Hohenstein  and  Colonel  Tander- 
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BmisseD,  namberiog  8,000  in-  all,  proved  an  addi- 
tional source  of  difficulty  in  Mezioo.  The  officen 
of  the  Aoatrian  contingent,  smarting  nader  the  re- 
cent sting  of  Solferino  and  Magenta,  were  restive 
under  Marshal  Bazaine's  anthority.  Erentttslly, 
Maximilian  pat  them  beyond  the  jorisdiction  of 
the  French  commanders.  This  broke  ap  anything 
like  aniform  action  in  military  measores. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Maximilian  was  to 
deepatoh  to  Washington  a  special  envoy,  Arroyo, 
to  obtain  recognition  from  the  United  States  9oy- 
emment.  The  mission  proved  a  failure.  SeHot 
Arroyo  conid  not  even  obtain  an  audience  with 
the  President,  <a  with  Secretary  of  State  Seward. 
At  the  same  time  Juarez's  emissary,  Bomero,  made  recoEnRtoa 
the  most  of  his  opportunities  at  Washington. 

Maximilian's  only  hope  of  financial  support  lay 
in  the  proposed  sequestration  of  Church  lands. 
He  did  not  dare  to  resort  to  this  measure  without 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  His  overtures 
were  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment.  Toward  the 
close  of  this  first  yesr  in  Mexico  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
Meglia,  arrived  with  a  personal  letter  from  the  Pope. 
Pio  Nono,  so  far  from  sanctioning  the  spoliation  of 
the  Ohurch  lands,  expressed  his  diasatisfactioa  with 
Maximilian's  concessions  to  the  Liberals  in  Mexico, 
and  put  forth  demands  for  the  restoration  of  the  and  t^ 

■^  alergjr 

holy  orders,  the  absolute  transfer  of  public  educa- 
tion to  the  clei^y,  and  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
religion  but  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico. 
The  non-fulfilment  of  these  plans  deprived  Maximil' 
ian  of  the  powerful  support  of  the  clergy  in  Mexioo. 
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ON  THE  first  da;  of  JsDoary,  President 
Juarez  issned  from  Chihaatoa  a  proo- 
lanuttioD  in  wtiiob  he  ooDfeaaed  defeat, 
bnt  appealed  to  the  righteoaBness  of  the  national 
oaose  in  Mexico.  At  this  time  the  greater  part 
of  the  coantry,  though  by  no  means  pacified,  had 
been  brought  ander  the  imperial  rale.  In  the 
south  alone,  General  Porfirio  Diaz  held  hia  own 
at  Osjaca.  This  brilliant  general,  who  had  already 
distingoished  himself  in  the  Mexican  War  against 
the  United  States,  proved  too  much  for  Q^eneral 
Courtoia  d'Harbal,  who  had  been  sent  againat  him. 
Bazaine  had  to  take  command  of  the  French  forces 
in  the  aoath  in  person.  With  superior  numbers  be 
aacceeded  in  taking  Oajaca,  and  General  Diaz  was 
compelled' to  aurreader.  He  was  taken  to  Puebla 
as  a  military  prisoner.  Within  a  few  mouths  he 
managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  again  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  fourteen  man.  Other 
gaerrilleros  rallied  to  their  standard,  and  soon  Diaz 
reappeared  before  Oajaca  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
Among  all  the  Mexican  leaders,  Diaz  bore  the  best 
reputation  for  military  chivalry  and  honor.  Thus 
It  came  that  the  French  commanders  were  apt  to 
torn  to  him  when  called  upon  by  oireumstances  to 
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trust  to  B  leader's  word,  or  to  his  hamanity.  Yet 
Diaz,  with  sit  his  comrades  in  arms,  was  denoaaced 
as  a  brigand.  Bazaioe  eoaght  to  check  their  actiT- 
ity  b;  proclaimiDg  martial  law.  To  constitate  anioHuioo 
imperial  administration,  Maximilian  had  to  reeort 
to  force.  At  Mazatlan  and  elsewhere  it  was  made 
a  penal  offence  to  decline  an  office.  The  reluctant 
If  ezieans  were  inade  to  serve  against  their  will. 

The  early  flpring  campaign  of  1886  brought  the 
final    scenes  of  the  North   American  Civil  War. 
Sherman  moved  northward  to  aaaist  Grant  in  the 
rear  of  the  Confederate  force,  and  made  a  remark- 
able march.     As  Ceneral  Cox  said,  "It  was  finding 
ohaos  for  hundreds  of  miles. ' '    Charleston,  rendered  ^^^^S^Koa 
antenable^  surrendered  on  Febraary  18  to  Dahlgren 
and  Oilmore,  and  was  placed  under  martial  law. 
On  January  19,  the  Confederate  Congress  displaced 
Davis  as  Oommaader-in-Chief  and  appointed  Lee,  pnatdrat 
who  Bssomed  command  on  Febmary  9.     At  Lee's  •ugbMd 
request  Hood  was  relieved  of  the  command  of  his 
shattered  army.     Beaur^^rd,  enfeebled  by  illness, 
was  superseded  by  General  J.  S.  Johnston,  in  the 
command  of  the  Confederate  force  in  North  Caro- 
lina.   General  Lee,  on  the  2d  of  Febmary,  pro- 
-poeoA    a    meeting    to  Grant    to  arrange  terms  oforwtuna 
peace.     President  Lincoln  ordered  Grant  to  decline 
the  proposal. 

At  Bentonville,  North  Carolina,  Slocam's  divi- 
sion was,  on  March  19-21,  anezpectedly  attacked 
by  Johnston,  and  the  safety  of  the  entire  army  was 
in  peril;  bnt  the  Confederates,  after  six  desperate 
iBsaQlts,  withdrew.    Bragg  was  sent  to  oppose  Soho- 
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Mid,  attd  JohoBtoQ  himeelf  faoed  Shsnnati.  Avoid- 
iog  B  general  battle,  however,  Sberman  harried  his 
marcli  and  reached  Qoldsboro,  North  Carolina.  Se 
there  foand  Schofleld,  who  had  repulsed  Bragg  on 
the  0tb  of  March.  Here  Sberman  again  encoontered 
Johnston,  who  had  been  eent  to  oppose  him  with 
80,000  men.    The  two  armiea  rested  inactive. 

About  the  same  time,  a  oavalij  expedition  ander 
General  J.  H.  Wilson  destroyed  the  important  ar- 
senal at  Selma,  Alabama,  and  dispersed  Forreat'a 
command.  Stoneman  cnt  off  Lee's  avenue  of  eaoape 
into  the  mountain  regions  of  Tii^inia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee.  On  March  22,  Stoneman  de- 
stroyed the  Confederate  depot  of  aupplies  at  Lynch- 
cootsder-  burg,  and  from  there  he  went,  on  April  0,  to  Gales- 
pUea  Mcea  hotg,  North  Carolina,  which  he  captured  with  all 
its  magaeines.  Grant  had  ordered  Canby,  Sheridan 
and  Thomas  to  lay  waste  the  railroads  and  militarj* 
stores  of  the  Confederacy.  Canby  moved  from  New 
Orleans  against  Mobile.  Sheridan  was  ordered  to 
push  throagh  to  Lynchburg,  fie  met  Early  be* 
tween  Stanton  and  Charlotteville  on  March  6,  and 
captured  almost  his  entire  command.  With  over 
10,000  cavalry,  he  tore  op  miles  of  railroad  and 
destroyed  mills  and  factories. 

Grant  ordered  a  general  advance  to  the  left,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  Lee.  In  his  well-fed  army  he 
bad  111,000  foot  and  1S,000  cavalry,  to  Lee's  half- 
starved  force  of  61,000  foot  and  6,000  cavalry.  Lee 
hoped  to  reach  Danville,  form  a  junction  with  John- 
ston,  and  take  the  chance  of  beating  Sherman  with 
Grant  left  behind.    He  determined  on  a  night  as- 
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nolt  OD  Grant's  right  at  Feterabnrg,  and  assigned 
half  of  his  active  army  ior  that  purpose.  The  point 
chosen  was  near  Fort  Steadman,  and  the  attack  was 
to  be  at  oight.  Bat  0rant  had  anticipated  aach  an 
effort,  and  had  issaed  orders  to  meet  and  connteract 
the  attempt  The  action  was  began  at  dawn  on 
Uarcb  25.  Fort  Steadman  and  three  Union  batter* 
ies  were  taken  and  a  gap  was  made  in  the  Union 
lines.    Meade  sent  Parke  to  drive  (be  enemv  back. 

•'  Bl 

The  Confederates  were  forced  into  Port  Steadman,  fl 
where  they  were  under  concentrated  Union  Are. 

On  the  24th,  Qrant  had  issned  orders  for  the 
grand  attack  on  Lee.  Ord  was  moved  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  left.  Weitzel  remained  at  Bermuda 
Hundred;  Parke  confronted  Petersbntg,  and  Hnm- 
phreys  and  Warren  were  to  extend  their  lines  vest- 
ward  to  Five  Forks,  so  as  to  strike  the  Sonth  Side 
and  Danville  railroads.  Sheridan  arrived  on  March 
25,  and  Sherman  on  the  following  day.  Grant  sent 
Sheridan  either  to  move  against  Five  Forks  in  Lee's 
rear,  or  to  cot  loose  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomao, 
get  below  Johnston,  and  co-operate  with  Sherman. 
On  the  80th,  Sheridan  found  the  Confederates  in! 
fnll  force  at  Five  Forks,  and  was  forced  back  by 
Pickett.  Grant  resolved  to  reinforce  Sheridan  with 
infantry,  so  that  he  might  out  loose  and  turn  Lee's 
right  Sank.  Piokett  did  not  wait  to  be  caught  be- 
tween two  Union  colamns  but  fell  back. 

The  Battle  of  Five  Forks,  on  April  1,  marked  the 
b^inning  of  the  end.  Sheridan  at  daybreak  passed 
the  retreating  Confederates.  Leaving  Warren  to 
bring  up  his  fifth  corps,  he  repeated  the  taotioa 
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of  bis  Valley  campaign,  cut  o&  hia  antagonist  from 
nve  Forka  j^gg-g  jj^^j^  toKe,  by  4  P.M.  had  gained  the  Confed- 
«rate  lines,  aided  by  Ayr^',  Comfort's  and  Griffin's 
division,  and  sent  caralry  under  Coster,  Meiritt  and 
otbera  eastward  to  bold  the  enemy  in  check.  At  a 
critical  moment  be  gathered  the  faltering  battalions 
tt^etber  and  swept  them  over  tbe  enemy's  breast- 
works. Pickett  was  routed,  and  6,000  prisoners  were 
taken,  with  guns  and  colors. 

At  dawn  of  April  2,  Grant  assaulted  Iiee's  slender 
line  with  overwhelming  numbers.     Wright  pene- 

^trated  the  Confederate  lines  and  the  main  works 
on  bis  front,  but  lost  1,100  men  in  fifteen  minutes. 
He  was  followed  by  Ord,  and  the  two  joined  and 
closed  against  one  side  of  Petersburg's  outworks. 
Parke  carried  tbe  lines  at  bis  front.  Gibbon  took 
two  strong  inclosed  works  on  tbe  south  side.  Gen- 
erals Parke,  Humphreys  and  Foster,  with  their  re- 
spective divisions,  oaptored  important  Confederate 
works.  Lieutenant-Generai  A.  P.  Hill  was  killed. 
General  Lee  notified  Davis  that  Petersburg  ahd 
Richmond  must  be  abandoned,  but  hopefully  dis> 
onssed  plans  for  another  campaign.  At  nightfall 
he  drew  his  troops  from  before  Petersburg  and 
Bichmond,  and  began  the  forced  march  by  which 
bo  hoped  to  join  Johnston  and  renew  tbe  conflict. 
On  the  Sd,  Petersbui^  was  surrendered  (o  Parke. 

\  Grant  rode  into  tbe  city  and  saw  before  him  the 
troops  in  gray  retreating.  Divining  Lee's  inten* 
tions,  be  despatched  a  message  to  Sheridan  to  push 
on  to  the  Danville  Road  and  intercept  Lee.  Meade 
was  directed  to  march  up  the  Appomattox  in  olose 
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pursuit  Learning  that  Bichmond  was  evacaated, 
Ontnt  said:  "Sebel  armies  are  now  the  only  atra- 
t^c  points  to  strike  at."  By  night  he  was  far 
Bonth  of  Bichmond  and  west  of  Petersburg  in  search 
of  Lee.  The  chase  was  renewed  the  next  morning. 
Sheridan  had  broaght  up  his  cavalry  to  Jetersville, 
eight  miles  south  of  where  Lee's  army  was  resting. 
Qrant  seat  him  two  corps  and  with  Meade  joined 
him.  On  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  whole  purBuing 
force  was  south  and  west  of  Lee,  and  the  railroad 
to  DanTilIe  was  barred  against  him.  He  now  started 
west  for  Lynchburg.  Bunning  fights  eDsaed  on  the 
0th,  and  Lee's  left  flank  was  harassed  by  Union  cav- 
alry and  infantry.  Sheridan  captured  Ewell's  corps 
and  reported  that  "if  the  thing  waa  pressed,"  Leesmu? 
most  surrender.  "Then  'press  the  thing'  by  all 
meansi"  wrote  Lincoln. 

On  the  7tb,  Qrant  invited  surrender,  and  named 
as  his  only  indiapensable  oonditioD  that  the  men 
Burrendered  should  not  take  up  arms  against  the 
Union  until  they  were  properly  exchanged.  In  the 
night  Lee  stole  away  with  the  second  and  sixth 
corps  after  him.  The  next  day  the  struggle  was^£^ 
renewed  at  Appomattox  by  Sheridan,  who  captured 
Lee's  trmns  and  sappUea.  Ord  and  G-riffin,  by  a 
mafeh  of  thirty  miles,  had  reached  Sheridan  just 
as  Lee's  cavalry  was  making  an  effort  to  break 
through.  Ord  closed  all  approaches  on  the  south, 
BB  did  Heads  on  the  north  and  east.  Lee  then 
asked  Qrant  for  ao  interview  to  negotiate  a  surren- 
der. At  2  o'clock,  on  Palm  Snnday,  Ch^nt  and  Lee 
met  Id  a  private  dwelling  at  the  edge  of  the  village. 
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Lee,  accompanied  only  by  hia  secretaiy,  met  Orant, 
Sheridan  and  Ord  in  a  Uttle  parlor.  Grant  stated 
the  terms  clearly,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  writteo 
on  the  spar  of  the  moment.  He  granted  immanity 
from  arrest  to  all  so  long  as  they  observed  their 
paroles  and  obeyed  the  laws.  He  added  iha* 
Confederate  officers  might  retain  their  side  arms. 
Lee  further  st^gested  that  such  of  his  men  as 
owned  their  horses  might  take  them  home.  This 
was  granted.  The  surrender  inoladed  28,281  men. 
Sinoe  March  29,  19,132  men  had  sorrendered,  mak- 
ing in  all  47,S68. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  April  2,  while  at  oharoh,  that 
Davis  received  the  telegram  from  Lee,  stating  that 
his  lines  had  been  broken  and  that  Iliahmond  must 
be  evacoated.  The  streets  soon  became  noisy  with 
crowds.  The  Cabinet  convened.  Commissary  stores 
were  opened  to  the  publio.  Ordnance  supplies  were 
thrown  into  the  canal.  Banks  opened  their  doors 
and  depositors  flocked  to  them  for  their  money  and 
valuables.  Under  Ewell  the  details  of  evacuatioD 
were  completed.  On  the  8d,  the  city  waB  aroused 
before  daylight  by  a  series  of  explosions.  Cnfln- 
ished  ganboats  were  blown  up  and  the  arsenal  was 
fired.  Every  Confederate  armory,  maehine  shop, 
and  storehouse  was  burned.  The  flre  extended  to 
the  warehouses,  which  were  filled  with  cotton  and 
tobacco.  Early's  rearguard  burned  three  great 
bridges  behind  them.  Lincoln  visited  tlie  city  on 
April  4  with  Admiral  Porter,  landing  from  a  bai^e 
near  Libby  Prison.  Onided  by  a  negro,  the  party 
walked  a  mile  to  the  Sxeoutive  Mansion  from  which 
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Daria  (wo  days  before  had  Sed.     The  war  was  prao- 
tically  over. 

Coi^rees  and  the  President  bad  already  tamed 
their  attention  to  the  problem  which  would  await 
the  ooantry  when  peace  should  come.  Oa  the  last 
daj  of  Janaarj  the  House  passed  a  ConstitutioDal 
ameodment  abolishiDg  slavery,  and  on  the  8th  of 
Febroary  the  amendment  passed  the  Senate.  Dm*- 
ing  the  following  six  months  it  was  ratified  by 
moat  of  the  Northern  States.  The  reoooatructioD 
of  the  Southern  States  had  been  considered  both 
by  the  ExeoutiTe  and  Ijegislatire  departments  ofaeeoo- 
^e  goTeroment.  Lincoln  planned  to  organize  loyal  SSt^i'™*' 
goTommentB  at  once,  on  the  theory  that  none  of  the 
Soathern  States  had  been  ont  of  the  Union,  but  that 
the  maobineiy  of  their  several  governments  had 
been  seised  by  persons  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States.  His  plan  bad  been  inaugnrated 
with  some  socoess  in  Tennessee  and  in  Louisiana. 

In  England,  Bichard  Cobden,  the  great  English 
champion  of  free  trade,  died  on  April  S,  from  the 
result  of  overexposure  in  the  raw  spring  weather  ^^bteo' 
of  London.  Gobden'a  life-long  friend,  John  Bright, 
was  asked  to  deliver  the  final  enli^y  on  the  dead 
statesman  in  the  House  of  Commons.  All  he  was 
able  to  say  was:  "After  a  close  friendship  of  many 
years,  I  never  knew  how  much  I  loved  him  nnti 
I  lost  him."  Then  John  Bright  baried  hia  faoe  ii 
his  hands  and  wept. 

The  olasuc   investigations  of   the   blood  which 
were  made  by  Koehne  onlminated,  in  1886,  in  the^;;!*^;^ 
annoanoement  that  the  red  oorposcles  are  composed 
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of  a  sabstance  which  has  a  marrellons  affinity  for 
oxjgea  and  which  was  christened  "heemc^lobin." 
Kuehne'B  disoovery  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
stady  of  the  haman  blood. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  Cobden's  death  came  a 
oalamitj  ever  memorable  io  American  annals.  On 
the  evening  of  April  14,  G-ood  Fiidaj,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  wife  visited  Ford's  Theatre  ia 
Washington.  There  the  play,  "Oar  American 
Oousin,"  waa  to  be  given  in  celebration  of  the 
fall  of  Richmond.  Qrant,  who  was  to  accompany 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  changed  his  mind 
and  left  the  city  by  an  afternoon  train.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  while  sitting  in  a  prosceniom  box  with  his 
wife,  was  shot  down  from  behind  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,,  a  fanatical  son  of  the  famous  Junios  Brutus 
Booth.  After  committing  the  deed  the  assassin 
leaped  to  the  stage,  and,  rising  from  the  fall  which 
broke  his  leg,  shonted:  "Sic  semper  tyrannis." 
Bushing  through  the  wings  he  reached  his  horse 
tethered  at  the  stage  entrance  and  dashed  away. 
Laura  Keene,  the  prima  donna,  was  the  first  to 
bring  asflistance  'to  the  stricken  President.  An 
eye-witness  has  thus  described  the  scene: 

"There  sat  Miss  Keene  on  the  floor  in  her  cos- 
tume of  the  second  act,  her  face  covered  with  make- 
up, holding  the  President's  head  in  her  lap.  It  waa 
a  strange  and  terrible  sight  Ur.  Lincoln  lay  there 
silent,  motionless,  apparently  knowing  nothing  of 
what  had  happened.  A  litter  was  presently  brought 
in,  and  they  carried  him  to  a  house  on  the  opposite 
ade  of  the  street,  where,  during  the  night,  he  died." 
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During  tli«  same  njght  ia  WashiagtoD  an  attempt 
was  made  to  aflBasaiuate  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Troopen  were  sent  to  ran  down  Booth. 
He  waa  tracked  to  a  bam  and  waa  shot  down  while 
resiBting  the  soldiery.  Booth's  deed  was  execrated 
in  the  Sooth  as  well  as  in  the  North.  The  aniTersal 
sorrow  of  the  American  people  foand  sympathy 
abroad.  Even  in  England,  where  Lincoln  had  ever 
been  vindictively  lampooned,  a  spirit  of  respect  and 
admiration  arose  for  him. 

Lincoln's  deatti  gave  the  inspiration  for  Walt 
Whitman's  most  famoos  poem: 

OOaptainl  mj  Gftptkliil  our  fsnrful  trip  la  don^  ^ 

The  ship  tae  veUber'd  erary  nek,  tha  prize  we  KHiglkt  la  won,      P^ 
The  port  U  nmi,  Oie  bells  I  hear,  the  people  sll  exutcjng,  u 

WbOe  IstOow  ejes  the  atrndy  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 
But  0  heortl  beartr  hectrti 

Ob,  the  bleeding  drops  ol  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  107  C^tain  Um, 
Fallen  oM  and  deetd.  .  .  . 
Uj  OBptatn  doee  not  answer,  hii  lips  are  pale  and  atOt; 
I[j  &ther  does  not  foel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pttlae  nor  wIU; 
The  ahlp  la  anchored  asJe  and  sound,  Ita  roysge  closed  and  doiu^ 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  In  with  object  won; 
Exult,  0  shores,  and  ring,  0  belli  I 

But  I,  with  moumfol  tread. 
Walk  tbe  desk  m;  Oaptoln  Bes, 
Fnllen  cold  and  dead. 

Andrew  Johnson,  whosnoceeded  Lincoln,  was  not 
long  in  petoeiving  that  a  new  and  vigoroas  scheme. 
o[  reooDstroction  was  looked  for  by  the  Senators 
vho  had  deemed  Lincoln's  proposed  policy  too  con- 
ciliatory. Staaton's  draft  of  a  military  govemmeot 
was  laid  aside.  Preaanre,  which  proved  to  be  irr»- 
Bistible,  waa  brought  to  bear  on  JohneoD  to  iodaoe 
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ft  course  of  greater  severity  toward  the  South  and 
to  gain  guarantees  for  the  colored  race.  Happily 
Seward  recovered  from  the  assaBsin'a  knife  and  w^as 
able  in  some  measure  to  modify  the  harsh  policy 
which  would  have  been  adopted. 

The  military  operations  of  the  great  war  drew  to  a 
close.  With  18,000  mounted  men  and  six  batteries, 
General  Wilson,  on  March  22-24,  had  made  a  raid 
to  asaiat  in  the  capture  of  Mobile.  Q-eneral  Uanby 
besieged  the  city  from  March  26  to  April  9.  With 
80,000  men,  under  Smith,  and  a  fleet,  under 
Thatcher,  Spanish  Fort,  protecting  the  city,  was 
attacked.  On  the  28th,  the  Confederates  sank  the 
monitor  "Milwaukee,"  and  on  the  29th  the  monitor 
"Osage."  The  next  day,  General  Steele,  with  a 
division  of  Canby'a  army,  arrived  before  Fort 
Blakely,  near  Mobile,  and  other  forces  soon  joined 
him.  Spanish  Fort  was  assaulted  by  Oanby  on 
April  8,  and  part  of  the  intrenchmenta  were  carried, 
the  Confederates  escaping  at  night.  Fort  Blakely, 
the  other  fort  protecting  the  city,  was  taken  by  as* 
sault.  On  April  11,  Forts  Huger  and  Tracy  were 
also  taken,  and  the  way  was  opened  for  the  posses- 
sion  of  Mobile,  which  surrendered  on  the  12th  to 
8,000  troops  under  Granger.  On  that  day  Mont- 
gomery was  surrendered  by  General  Adams,  who 
burned  90,000  bales  of  cotton  and  fled.  April  14, 
four  Federal  vessels  in  Mobile  Bay  were  blown  up 
by  torpedoes.  Commodore  Farrand,  Confederate, 
surrendered  the  fleet  of  Mobile,  twelve  vessels,  to 
Commodore  Simpson.  April  16,  Wilson  captured 
Columbus,  Geoi^a.    One  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
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■and  bales  of  cotton  were  boraed,  and  looomotires, 
oan,  paper  milla,  maaafactoriee,  and  the  arseaal  ^^^^i^^ 
destroyed.  Maooo  was  sorreadered  to  Wilson  on 
April  21.  JeS  Thompeoa  Borrendered  7,46i  mai  at 
Clark  Blnif,  ArkaosaB.  The  last  battle  of  the  warpwoFiiiM 
was  foogbt  at  Palo  Pinto,  Texas,  in  which  the  Fed- 
erals were  defeated  with  a  Iobb  of  seven^  men. 

Sherman  was  moving  forward.  On  April  14,  he 
reoeired  from  Johnston,  nnder  a  flag  of  trooe,  a  pro- 
posal to  suspend  hostilities  long  enough  lac  the  oiTil 
authorities  to  arrange  a  peace.  Sherman  inrited  a 
personal  oonferenoe,  and  offered  terms  so  lenient — ^^^^ 
eren  more  so  than  those  offered  to  Lee  at  Appomat-  ^*^"~ 
tox— that  they  were  disapprored  at  Washington  and 
the  tmee  terminated.  On  the  26th,  the  two  oom- 
manders  again  met,  and  agreed  on  terms  eimilar  to 
those  accepted  t^  Grant  and  Lee. 

Gathering  stragglers  as  he  fled,  Jefferson  Davis 
proposed  to  renew  his  career  on  the  plains  of  Texas, 
bat  OD  May  23  the  last  armed  force  of  the  rebellion 
was  obliterated  by  the  surrender  of  Genwal  E. 
Kirby  Smith.  Davis,  with  his  family,  was  captured  J^^ 
at  IrwiaBville  by  General  Wilson's  cavalry,  and  was 
sent  to  Fortress  Monroe.  On  May  6,  he  was  in- 
dicted for  treason  by  a  grand  jury  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Vii^nia.  However,  Horace  Greeley  and 
others  signed  Davis's  bail  bond  at  Biohmond,  where- 
upon he  was  released  from  prison.  One  week  later 
he  left  the  United  States  to  reside  in  Canada,  bat  in 
Kovember  returned  to  fiichmond.  Subseqaently  he 
returned  with  his  family  to  his  home  at  Beanroir,  ^^^ 
Mississippi,  where  he  lived  in  peace  for  many  years. 
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The  total  namber  of  Federal  troops  engaged  ia 
the  war,  as  reported  by  the  Adjutant-QenerarB  office, 
waa  2,772,448.  The  number  of  ealistments  was 
2,898,804.  Bj  reductions  to  a  three  years'  basis, 
the  number  was  1,656,678.  The  number  who  serred 
in  the  Confederate  army  was  1,234,000.  The  losses 
in  the  Union  army  of  killed  and  wounded  were 
S85,246,  while  it  ia  estimated  that  94,000  were  killed 
in  the  Oonfederate  army.  The  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional G-OTernment  and  the  several  States  amounted 
to  $6,166,237,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  war,  North 
and  South,  according  to  David  A.  Wells,  waa 
$8,166,287,000. 

In  May,  the  war  debt  was  $2,808,649,437.  On 
May  3,  the  last  war  loan  was  authorized.  Congress 
imposed  a  tax  on  all  due  notes  of  State  Banks  after 
July  1,  and  the  result  of  the  law  was  to  drive  the 
notes  of  State  Banks  out  of  oirculatioa,  and  estab- 
lish more  firmly  the  National  Banks. 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  North  America 
afforded  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  its 
first  opportunity  to  take  a  hand  in  the  aCairs  of 
Mexico.  With  the  large  Union  army  still  at  its  dis- 
posal, the  American  G-overnment  was  in  a  position 
to  enforce  its  demands.  At  the  time  that  foreign 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  had  been  deter- 
mined upon  by  Qreat  Britain,  France  and  Spain, 
the  American  G-ovemment  had  already  declined  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  and  expedition. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  on  that  occasion  already 
stated  in  guarded  words  that  "the  United  States  will 
not  consent  that  any  foreign  government  should  ao- 
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quire  territory  in  Mexico,  or  exercise  any  inflaence 
to  interfere  with  the  free  choice  of  its  people."  TMsd 
determination  was  reasserted  repeatedly  throaghoat" 
the  trying  years  of  the  Ciril  War,  while  the  French 
Kmperor  as  often  repeated  his  asaaraDcea,  given  in 
June,  1662,  after  the  rapture  with  the  allies,  that 
"the  Freoch  troops  do  not  go  to  Mexico  to  interfere 
with  the  form  of  gOTernment,  nor  to  acquire  an  inch 
of  territory,  bat  that  their  only  object  was  to  secnre 
a  settlement  of  (he  French  claims." 

After  the  sairender  of  G-eneral  Lee  many  officers 
and  men  of  General  Bank's  command  croesed  the 
Uexioan  border,  and  took  part  in  the  attack  of 
General  Cortinas  at  Matamoras.  General  Slaughter 
of  the  Confederate  army  opened  negotiations  with  coniwier^ 
Marshal  Bazaine  for  a  transfer  of  26,000  Confederate  w  kohco 
soldiers  to  Mexico.  Confederate  officers  came  flock* 
ing  to  Mexico,  among  them  Generals  Kirby  Smith, 
Magrnder,  Shelby,  Slaughter,  Walker,  Terrell  of 
Texas,  Governor  Price  of  Missouri,  Wilcox  of  Ten- 
nessee, Commodore  Maury  of  Vit^inia,  QoremoT 
Beysolds  of  Georgia,  Judge  Perkins  with  Pierre 
Soule  of  Loniaiana,  and  General  Hindman  of  Ar- 
kansas. Governor  Price  received  authorization  to 
recruit  an  imperial  army  in  the  Confederacy.  Gov- 
ernor Harris  of  Tennessee,  with  Judge  Perkins, 
Generals  Magruder  and  Stone,  Commodore  Maury  O"!"'*  «i- 
and  Doctor  Gwin,  having  become  naturalized  aB*=''"™ 
Mexicans,  became  the  prime  movers  of  a  coloniza- 
tion scheme  of  ambitious  proportions.  This  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  North 
i^unst  Mexico.     A  colony  d.  armed  Confederates, 
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hostile  to  the  gorerameat  of  the  United  States,  and 
backed  by  France,  Aostria  and  Belgium,  ooold  Dot 
be  tolerated  on  the  Mexioaa  border.  Another  at- 
tempt  made  by  Maximiliao  to  obtain  the  recognition 
of  the  Uaited  States  in  Jatj  resnlted  in  aigoal  fail- 
ure. Becmiting  ofiBcee  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican 
Bepoblic  were  opened  in  New  York  and  other 
American  cities.  Beporta  reached  Mexico  that 
Jnares  had  aacoeeded  in  raising  a  large  loan 
in  North  America.  Admiral  Clon^,  in  command 
of  the  French  Gulf  squadron,  complained  that 
United  States  war  vesseb  afforded  protection  to 
the  Juarists.  The  United  States  lodged  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  Napoleon's  project  to  secure 
Maximilian's  debt  to  France  by  a  litm  on  the  mines 
of  Sonora.  Dr.  Qwiu's  visit  to  Louis  Napoleon's 
ooort  in  Paris  about  this  time  did  not  improre 
the  Bitaation  between  France  and  America.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  recent  death  of  the  Dno  de  Momy, 
one  of  the  moring  spirits  of  the  Mexican  enterprise 
in  Paris,  had  a  dampening  effect  on  the  waning 
oanse  of  France  in  Mexico. 

None  the  leas,  a  report  that  Juarez  with  his  forces 
had  been  driren  beyond  the  frontier  was  hailed 
by  Maximilian  as  the  end  of  the  Mexican  civil 
war.  On  October  8,  he  issued  his  notorious  decree, 
known  in  Mexican  history  as  the  Bando  n^ro.  la 
this  fatal  enactment  all  armed  Bepnblicaoa  were 
proclaimed  as  outlaws.  When  taken  with  arms 
they  were  ordered  to  be  shot  within  twenty-foar 
hours.  On  October  18,  the  Mexican  generals,  Or- 
taga  and  Salazar,  were  shot  under  this  decree. 
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Id  Schlcewig-HolBtelD,  in  the  meaQtime,  the  sgita- 
tioD  OD  behalf  of  Fredehok,  if  not  aotuallj  farthered 
by  the  Austrian  commiBsioner,  had  at  least  beea 
tolerated  by  him.  Prnesia  forthwith  traoeferred  het 
naval  base  from  Dantzig  to  Kiel.  The  Frassian 
Minister  of  War,  Ton  Boon,  blantly  declared  that 
he  was  emphatically  opposed  to  giving  up  the  latter 
port.  Only  King  William  of  Prussia  was  still  in- 
clined to  peacef  al  meaanres.  He  arranged  a  meet-  ,^^ 
ing  with  the  Austrian  Emperor  at  Gaatoin.  War*'^™' 
was  for  the  moment  avoided  by  the  treaty  of  Gas- 
tein,  signed  on  August  16.  By  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  Lauenburg  was  gold  to  FruBsia  for  six  mil- 
lion marks;  Schleswig  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  FroBsia,  and  Holstein  under  that  of  Austria. 
Kiel,  the  sabsequent  naval  port  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  Bendsbarg,  the  subsequent  fortress  of  the 
Oonfederation,  were  held  in  common. 

Bat  the  G-astein  treaty  was  merely  a  trace. 
Yon  ManteuSel,  the  Prussian  Governor  of  Schles- 
wig, suppressed  any  popular  movement  which 
seemed  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try. He  even  threatened  Frederick  of  Augusten- 
burg  with  arrest  when  he  was  ceremoniously  re-£,ue»ww 
ceived  at  EckenfSrde.  In  Holstein,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Austrian  Governor,  Yon  Gablonz,  per- 
mitted the  Augustenbui^  party  to  sow  the  seed  of 
discontent  broadcast.  He  had  no  desire  "to  rule 
like  a  Turkish  Pasha,"  he  said. 

Bismarck  saw  that  war   with  Austria  was  fast 
becoming   unavtHdable.     An  opportunity  had  pre-o^^»- 
sented    itself,    b;  the   turn   afEaini    had    takmi  in 
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HoIateiD,  for  aagmeating  the  power  of  ProsBia. 
If  the  oppoaition  of  Aostria  and  of  the  Baudestag 
prerented  him  from  seiang  the  ohanoe,  he  would 
asBoredly  aofier  a  defeat  inoaloalable  ia  ita  reealta. 
There  waa  but  oae  way  to  attain  bu  purpose;  to 
vit,  the  oonTersioD  of  the  Schleewig-Holfltmn  qaea- 
lioD  from  one  of  merely  Proasiaa  imp<»taDoe  to 
one  of  Datiooal  coaoam.  What  Biamarck  meant 
to  aoqoire  for  Proseia  was  Dot  for  his  king  alone, 
bat  for  the  entire  Germui  natioa  as  welL  Thas  it 
was  that,  onbeknowD  to  the  German  people,  the 
roe-Van  SohteBwig-Holstein  problem  beoame  iaextrioablj 
and  Iron"  boaad  up  with  the  task  of  seooring  German 
national  unity.  In  parapfaraae  of  Axndt'a  song 
of  Napoleonio  days,  Bismarck  exolaimed  in  Par- 
liament: "The  great  questioos  of  the  time  are 
■olved  not  by  speeoh-makii^  and  the  reeolattona 
of  majorities,  but  by  blood  and  iron." 

OoDBtant  TroyoD,  the  famous  French  landsoape 
and  oattle  painter,  died  daring  this  year.  After 
imrn  Troyon's  death  a  namber  of  his  canTases  were  ao- 
quired  for  large  soma  by  the  museams  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Bordeaux,  Lyons  and  other  cities.  Theuce- 
forward,  until  Uie  close  of  the  century,  Troyon's 
remaining  oanvaaeB  steadily  grew  in  value.  In  his 
"Contemporary  French  Painters,"  Hamerton  wrote 
of  him:  "Troyon  had  a  more  poetical  mind  than 
any  other  artist  of  the  same  class,  and  the  poetry  of 
the  fields  has  never  been  more  feelingly  interpreted 
than  by  him." 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  English  Parliament, 
Gla4fitone  found   that  his  former  constituents  at 
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OxFord  had  turned  against  him.  He  hoatened  to 
Lancashire  and  lost  no  time  in  preeentiag  him- 
Mlf  as  a  candidate  for  the  southern  division  of  that 
populous  county.  G-ladstone's  Liberal  supporters  re- 
joiced in  his  rejection  at  Oxford  aa  a  gain  to  their 
cause.  It  Lad  long  been  felt  that  the  pride  which 
dlat^tone  took  in  representing  his  own  nniversitj 
acted  as  a  restraint  on  his  more  pronounced  liberal 
views.  After  a  bard  contest,  Gladstone  won  his 
election. 

Shortly  after  the  Parliamentary  elections,  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  Prime  Minister,  died  at  Brockett 
Hall,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  was  as  Foreign  Secra-  P^S^ 
tary  that  Palmerston,  familiarly  called  "Pam,"  ob-'*^ 
tatned  that  reputation  for  commiBBioDs  and  vigorous 
initiative  that  made  his  name  a  word  of  exulta- 
tion to  his  admirers.  On  the  fall  of  Lord  Derby's 
Ministry  in  1859,  Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  the 
helm  as  Prime  Minister,  and  maintained  himself  at 
the  head  of  afEairs  until  his  death,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-one  years.  He  was  buried  at  West- 
minster Abbey.  Earl  Russell  succeeded  as  Prime 
Minister,  while  Gladstone  became  the  leader  of  the 
Ministry  in  the  Commooa. 
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A  FINANCIAL  paaio  of  serious  proportionfl 
was  started  in  England  bj  the  faUare  of  Lha 
old  joint  stock  company  of  Oberead,  Qar- 
ney  &  Oo.  Tbis  initial  failure  early  in  the  year  was 
followed  by  ao  immediate  rise  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's rate  of  discount  from  the  high  rate  of  8  to  9 
per  cant.  Other  bankraptoies  «ame  in  cLUiok  sncces- 
sion.  Several  great  railway  oontraators  went  into 
liquidation,  followed  by  the  failnres  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Disooant  Company  and  the  Imperial  Mercan- 
tile Credit  Association.  On  the  night  of  this  disBB- 
trous  day  in  Lombard  Street,  Gladstone  aoDoanoed 
in  tbe  House  of  Commons  that  the  government  bad 
determined  once  more  to  suspend  the  Bank  Charter 
Act.  On  the  same  day  the  Bank  of  £ngland  raised 
its  loans  by  more  than  £4,000,000.  These  prompt 
measures  saved  the  country  from  a  more  serioos 
financial  crisis,  though  many  bank  failures  were 
Btill  announced. 

With  the  death  of  Karl  Almqnist,  Sweden  lost  one 
of  her  moat  brilliant  writers.  As  a  young  man,  Aim- 
quiet  acquired  notoriety  as  the  founder  of  a  so-called 
"Man's-Home  Association,"  a  colony  eatabliahed  in 
the  forests  of  Yarmland  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
to  primitive  life.     The  colony  proved  a  failure,  and 
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Almqaist  was  oompelled  to  become  a  Bchoolmaater 
Id  Stockholm.  It  vaa  then  that  he  pablished  the 
wiitingB  which  rapidly  made  him  famous.  Id  1861, 
Almqoiflt  fled  from  Sweden  charged  with  forgery 
and  murder.  He  landed  in  America,  aflsnmed  a 
fictitiooB  name,  and  became  Lincoln's  private  secre- 
rotary,  ao  he  eaid.  In  1606,  he  wae  again  oompelled 
to  flee,  and  escaped  to  Bremen,  where  he  died. 

The  diBsensionB  between  the  Fraesian  Hoose  of 
BepresentatiTes  and  the  government;  the  feeling  in 
Schleswig-EoUtein  and  in  the  other  German  States, 
where  both  government  and  people,  hardly  ever  in  gi^^a 
harmony,  were  nowfllled  with  distrust  of  Pnusia; 
the  hostility  of  Aostria;  tiie  jealoosy  of  the  other 
Powers — these  were  bat  a  few  of  the  obstacles  en- 
countered  by  FnuBia  in  her  attempt  to  adjust  the 
afiairs  of  Sohleawig  and  Holstein.  But  one  alliance 
could  be  counted  upon  by  Biamarck  in  this  emer- 
gency. This  waa  Italy,  which  longed  to  come  into 
poeseasion  of  the  Tenetian  provinces  held  by  Aus- 
tria. Bismarck's  flrst  attempt  to  win  Lamarmora, 
the  Italian  Prime  Minister,  with  a  promise  of  aid  in 
that  direction  failed  by  reason  of  the  distrust  engen- 
dered by  the  subsequent  Prnssian-Austrian  under-  "'^■^ 
standing  at  GasteiD.  An  Italian  attempt  to  secure'" 
Yeuice  by  peaceful  overtures  waa  rejected  by  the 
Austrian  Emperor.  Secretly,  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Italy  was  concluded  by 
Bismarck  on  April  8.  It  was  to  hold  only  for  the 
brief  space  of  three  months.  Veuetia  was  to  fall  to 
Italy;  a  territory  of  like  valae  to  Prussia;  no  sepa- 
rate peace  was  to  be  made  with  Austria.    The  treaty 
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w&B  to  expire  if  in  three  monthe  Priusia  failed  to 
declare  war.     Biamarck  made  the  best  aae  of  his 
Bhort  time.    Od  April  9,  the  day  after  the  Bigning 
of  this  secret  agreement,  the  FrasGian  Qoverament 
at  Frankfort  proposed  the  reform  of  the  German 
Confederation.     A  National  ConTention,  composed 
of  members  to  be  directly  elected  by  the  people, 
was  to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  a  constitntion, 
based  upon  principles  anfolded  by  Bismarck  in  a 
circular  (May  27),  in  which  he  emphasized  the  oeces- 
sity  of  a  reform  of  this  nature  and  explained  that  it 
cturied  with  it  the  solution  of  the  Schleewig-Hol- 
Btein  problem  aa  a  national  issue  and  not  as  a  piece 
of  monarchic  greed.     Bavaria  agreed  to  this  if  both 
Austria  and  Prussia,  as  the  two  leading  Powers, 
would  agree  not  to  attack  each  other.     To  this  Aos- 
■  tria  gave  its  immediate  consent.     Iri  the  meanwhile, 
Napoleon  III.,  to  whom  Lamarmora  had  unfolded 
Bismarck's  stipulations,  communicated  with  the  Aus- 
trian  Ambassador.     Austria  took  alarm  and  made 
a  tentative  offer  to  cede  the  Venetian  provinces  iu 
a  peaceful  arrangement.    Italy  hesitated  to  break 
faith  with    Prussia.     Austria    forthwith  increased 
her  Venetian  armament.    Bismarck  seized  upon  this 
to  charge  Austria  with  insincerity  a^  regarded  her 
promises  of  peace.     Preparations  for  war  were  hur- 
ried on  both  sides.     Austria  replied  on  June  1,  by 
suggesting  that  the  question  be  left  to  the  Bundes- 
tag, despite  the  fact  that  Prussia  had  already  ex- 
pressly denied  the    competency  of  that    body  to 
discuss  matters  of  national  importance.     Simulta- 
neously, in  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  gov- 
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emmeDt,  Tod  Oableoz,  gammoned  the  Holstein 
eetatea  to  Itzehoe,  "to  hear  the  voice  M  the  land 
in  the  matter  of  its  deBtioy."  This  was  a  TiolatioD 
of  the  Gastein  treaty.  On  June  7,  a  Prussian  force,  pr^^^^ 
under  Yon  Maoteuffel,  marched  into  Holstein.  The  h^£^ 
Aostrians  retired  on  Jane  12,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Aognstenburg.  Aosbia  lodged  a  protest; 
claimed  that  Yon  MaateufEei's  invasion  of  Holstein 
was  a  breach  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Acts  of 
Oonfederation,  which  provided  that  members  of  the 
ConfederadoQ  oonld  not  levy  war  against  one  an- 
other;  and  moved  that  the  forces  of  the  Oonfedera- 
tioD,  wi&  the  exception  of  the  Prnssiaa  army,  be 
immediately  mobilized.  The  Aostrian  motion  was^ 
carried  on  Jnne  14,  by  an  irr^nlar  vote.  Pma- 
sia  thereupon  declared  the  Confederation  dissolved, 
and  submitted  the  draft  of  new  Articles  of  Oonfed- 
eration, in  which  it  was  boldly  declared  that  "the 
dominions  of  the  Oonfederation  shall  consist  of  tbe^^^ 
previooB  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  imperial 
Austrian  and  the  royal  Netherland  territories." 

With  the  fatefnl  rote  of  Jane  14,  the  Bundestag 
expired.  The  entire  nation  was  now  divided  into 
two  great  oampa.  To  the  standard  of  Austria 
flocked  the  Catholic  clericals,  who  had  ever  re- 
vered the  House  of  Hapabui^  as  their  protector; 
the  democrats,  who  detested  the  stem,  Spartan 
militarism  of  Prussia;  the  flnanciets,  who  dreaded 
a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  Austrian  paper; 
the  South  German  "particularista"  or  "federalists," 
who  wished  to  preserve  the  old  forms  of  govem- 
ment  and  feared  that  unity  was  synonymous  with 
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the  absorptioD  of  GermaDy  by  Prnsaia.  All  these 
kMTitaMB  beterogeneoiiB  elemeDls  formed  vith  AastrU,  and 
the  djnaBtiea  of  the  lesser  kingdoms,  a  solid  pha- 
lanx, streogthened  by  the  popular  aopport  of  the 
massea.  These  were  partly  impelled  by  an  instinc- 
tive antipathy,  against  Frnssian  manners  and  curt 
speech,  partly  driven  by  fear  of  increased  bufdena 
of  taxation  and  military  service. 

On  Jane  15,  Praasia  sent  peremptory  notes  to 
Hanover,  Saxony  and  Karhesae,  demanding  the 
S^S^m'  recantation  of  the  votea  they  had  oast  in  the  Bnn- 
deatag,  a  complete  neutrality  on  their  part,  and 
their  entry  into  the  reformed  Confederation.  If 
Prusaia'a  demanda  were  granted,  their  sovereign 
righta  were  to  remain  unmolested;  if  refused,  force 
was  to  be  employed.  The  three  States  declined 
to  accept  the  conditiona  offered.  Within  a  week 
Hanover,  Dreaden  and  Caaael  were  occupied  by 
Prussian  troops.  Saxony  appealed  for  help  to 
the  Confederation,  and  Austria  and  Bavaria  were 
assigned  to  aaaist  her.  Prussia  immediately  stated 
that  such  an  act  of  assistance  would  be  regarded 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  Slowly  the  Bavarian  troops 
ag'^rsB^e  under  Prince  Charles  were  mustered  together,  and 
far  from  them,  Prince  Alexander  of  Heaae  had 
gathered  the  eighth  army  corpa  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, composed  of  troops  from  Naesau,  Wurtem- 
burg,  Hesse,  Baden  and  the  Austrian  garrison  of 
Hainz.  A  junction  of  the  Hanoverian  and  Bavarian 
armies,  which  could  be  effected  only  by  very  rapid 
military  movements,  was  prevented  by  the  brilliant 
manceavres  of  the  Prussians.      On  Jane  27,   an 
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ill  led  army  of  22,000  HanoTeriana  vaa  checked 
bj  10,000  Prnssians  under  Uajor  Qeneral  vod 
FliesB,  in  the  battle  of  LangenBalza,  and  on  theu 
following  day  the  HaooverianB  were  bo  hopeleaslj 
oatflanked  that  they  Bairendered.  They  were  pa- 
roled OD  a  fonnal  pledge  aot  to  reaome  hoatilities 
against  Prassia. 

Italy,  Proaaia'a  ally,  Tas  leea  fortunate.  Victor 
Emmanael  and  Lamarmora,  inatead  of  invading  Dal- 
matia  or  maaaing  their  aaperior  numbers  for  a  asd- 
den  blow  at  Austria,  scattered  their  forces.  As  a 
result,  on  Jane  24,  they  aoSered  a  signal  defeat 
at  CastozzB.  This  orippled  Italian  operations  for<^ 
a  full  fortn^ht. 

Prassia,  meanwhile,  had  mustered  together  an 
army  of  820,000  men,  under  the  pereonal  command 
of  old  Eing  William.  The  head  of  his  general  staff 
was  Helmuth  Ton  Moltke,  then  sixty-six  years  old. 
The  Austrian  northern  army  of  240,000  men,  under 
General  Ludw^  von  Benedek,  was  stationed  at 
Olmfttz.  The  Pruesian  army  moved  forward  in 
three  divisions,  nnder  the  respective  oommandB 
of  the  Grown  Prince,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and 
Qeneral  Herwartb  von  Bittenfeld.  They  marched 
into  Bohemia,  fighting  as  they  wenL  The  Aua-xui; 
trtans  were  repulsed  at  Htlbnerwaaser  by  the  Army  deieau 
of  the  Elbe;  at  Tumau,  Podol  and  Gtitachin,  by 
the  first  army,  and  at  Trauteoau,  Naohod,  Skalitz 
and  Sohweinscfafidel  by  the  third  army.  Although 
Benedek  had  as  yet  fought  no  decisive  battle,  the 
Austrian  losses  were  heavy.  The  excellent  disci- 
pline  of  the  Frassian  troops,  the  deadlioess  of  the 
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needle  gan  and  of  the  breech-loadtog  field  guiu, 
the  svift  accuracy  with  which  (he  maDoeuTrea  were 
carried  to  a  successful  issue,  diBhearteoed  Beoedek. 
On  July  1,  he  telegraphed  to  Francis  Joseph:  "I 
implore  joar  majesty  to  oonolade  peace  at  aoy 
price.  Disaster  for  army  unavoidable."  But  the 
Ministers  at  their  comfortable  desks  in  Vienna  were 
more  sangaine.  Two  telegrams  were  despatched  by 
the  Emperor:  one  to  Louis  Napoleon,  stating  that 
Austria  was  willing  to  cede  Venetia,  provided  the 
neutrality  of  Italy  were  gaaranteed  by  France ;  the 
other  to  Benedek,  thns  worded:  "To  conclude  peace 
is  impossible.  My  commands  are  to  begin  the  re* 
treat,  if  unavoidable,  in  the  most  careful  order. 
Has  there  been  any  battle?" 

Since  retreat  was  not  unavoidable,  Benedek  could 
not  but  take  this  as  a  command  to  fight.  He  pre- 
pared for  a  pitched  battle.  With  201,000  men  and 
600  guns,  he  moved  to  a  position  between  the  Bis- 
tritz  and  the  Elbe  on  both  sides  of  the  highway, 
which  extends  from  Oitschin,  through  Horits  to 
Kdnigsgrfitz.  The  AuBtrtan  position  was  strong, 
and  offered  every  opportunity  for  a  stubborn  de- 
fence. The  Bistritz,  with  its  swampy  banks,  cov- 
ered the  front,  and  the  Trotina  the  right  wing. 
By  reason  of  the  terrace-like  formation  of  the  land, 
the  Austrians  were  enabled  to  distribute  their  bat- 
teries in  tiers,  so  that  the  fire  of  a  great  anmb» 
of  guns  could  be  concentrated  on  a  comparativdy 
small  area  of  the  field  below.  The  Bistritz  is 
crossed  at  Sadowa  and  Neohanitz;  the  Trotina  at 
Batschitz.     At  the  two  last-mentioned  places  the 
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Austrian  viogB  were  posted,  separated  by  searoely 
more  than  two  miles.  Behind  them  were  the 
heights  of  Frim  and  Problua,  and  behind  Sadowa 
those  of  Chlam  and  Liptt. 

On  July  2,  King  William  arrived  at  Gitschin. 
The  three  Prosaian  armiee  were  closing  in  so  rap- 
idly  that  MoUke  resolved  on  immediate  attack.  At 
dawn  next  morning  Prince  Frederick  Charlra,  in 
command  of  the  armv  of  the  centre,  advanced  with 

J  '  Si 

three  corps  toward  Sadowa.  Until  ten  o'clock  both 
udes  kept  up  a  fierce  artillery  duel.  Then  the 
AastrianB  yielded  slightly.  The  Pruaslan  infantry 
advanced  to  captare  the  Bistritz  passage  and  to 
storm  the  heights  of  Lipa-Chlnm.  The  slow  fire 
of  the  AuBtrians  enabled  the  Prnsaians  to  gain 
groand  by  qaiok  rashes.  One  after  another  the 
villages  of  Mokrowans,  Dohallcka,  Dohalitz  and 
Sadowa  fell  iuto  Prossian  hands  after  hot  encooa- 
ters.  Bat  here  Prince  Frederick  Charles'  advance 
was  checked.  Noon  came,  and  the  battle  was  al- 
most stationary.  Of  the  Army  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Prossian  right  wing,  nothing  had  been  heard.  Gen- 
eral Bittenfeld  could  cross  the  Bistrits  only  by  a 
single  bridge  aod  was  detained.  The  Grown  Prince 
was  still  miles  away.  Upon  his  timely  arrival  hang 
the  fate  of  the  Prossian  army.  It  was  at  this  stage 
of  the  battle  that  the  tamoos  incident  occurred, 
related  by  Bismarck  in  later  years. 

"Things  appeared  critical.  I  coaM  not  keep  from 
easting  fnrtive  glances  at  Moltke,  as  he  sat  hia 
horse,  immovable  and  silent,  surveying  the  battle- 
field  through  his 'field -glasses.     A^  l^t  I  conld 
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bear  the  auspeiue  no  longer,  and  moving  close 
to  him,  ofier^  him  my  cigar  caae.  lloltke  care- 
fullj  looked  over  all  the  cigars,  and  then  selected 
the  best.  I  felt  relieved.  'If  he  can  still  bother 
aboQt  picking  out  my  best  cigar,*  thonght  I,  'the 
battle  cannot  be  lost.'  " 

Beoedek  still  hoped  to  erash  the  Prosaian  eentie 
before  -relDforcementa  should  arrive.  Before  he 
oould  aooomplish  thia,  he  was  himaell  threatened 
on  the  one  side  by  the  Army  of  the  Elbe  and  on 
the  other  by  the  Crown  Prince,  who  had  come  up 
in  forced  marobea.  Part  M  the  Austrian  force  was 
diverted  to  repel  the  Grown  Prince,  thua  leaving  a 
breach  at  the  key  of  the  Austrian  poation.  Seis- 
ing hia  opportunity,  Oeneral  Hiller  von  GUrtringen, 
with  his  division,  gallantly  stormed  the  heigbta  of 
i>nariao  Chlum,  and  from  this  vantage-ground  the  Austrians 
prino*  wOTe  Unable  to  dislodge  him.  The  Pruaaian  Crown 
Prince  rode  up  to  general  headquarters  to  announce 
the  anooees  of  his  final  entry  into  battle.  King 
William  joyfalty  embraced  hia  eon,  and  detaching 
his  own  iron  oroea,  hung  it  aronnd  his  eon's  neck. 
The  Army  of  the  Elbe  in  (he  meantime  had  captured 
Problus,  after  a  atubbora  resistance  by  the  Saxons. 
Lipa,  from  which  Benedek  had  conducted  the  bat- 
tle, was  stormed  by  the  second  division  of  the 
Prussian  guards.  Benedek  gave  the  order  to  re- 
treat. He  had  lost  44,000  men,  of  whom  20,000 
were  taken  prisoners.  On  the  Pmssian  side  the 
loss  was  9,000.  This  disparity  in  the  losses  in  it- 
*g™'^B Bel£  showed  the  deadly  efficacy  of  the  needle  gun. 
After  the  battle  Moltke  said  to  the  King:   "Your 
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Hajeetj  haa  won  not  only  the  b&ttle,  but  the  whole 
campaign." 

Indeed,  with  the  victory  of  Kooigsgrfitz,  or 
Sadowa  as  it  is  called  in  French  and  fingliah, 
the  Qerman  civil  war  was  rirtnally  ended.  It  had 
lasted  jost  two  weeks.  It  took  seven  weeks  in  all 
to  finish  the  entire  campaign.  In  the  west,  the 
Bavarians  and  the  troops  of  the  Confederation 
were  ontmanceuvred  and  defeated  bv  the  Arm  v  ofsoutb 
the  Main,  in  a  qnick  succession  of  engagements.  ^^)^^ 
On  July  16,  the  Frnssiana  entered  Frankfort. 

Brief  as  the  campaign  was,  it  abounded  in  bril- 
liant opportunities  for  some  of  the  battle  painters, 
who  followed  the  armies.  Most  noteworthy  among 
them  were  Camphansen,  Werner,  Menzel  and  Wio- 
terhalter. 

Dpon  receiving  news  of  the  catastrophe  of 
KSnigsgratz,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  immediately 
ceded  Yenetia  to  Napoleon.  French  help  was  thaa 
to  be  secured.  Before  Napoleon  could  interfere, 
the  Italians  made  haste  to  stake  their  issue  on  the 
sword.  The  result  was  not  encour^ing.  On  land 
they  lost  several  battles.  At  sea  their  fleet,  qS.'^mj 
Lissa,  suffered  one  of  the  most  cruBhing  naval 
defeate  of  modern  times. 

The  Italian  fleet  at  that  time  was  considered 
among  the  best  in  the  world.  Since  1860  Italy 
had  spent  800,000,000  francs  on  her  navy.  While 
the  vessels  were  such  as  any  nation  might  well  be 
proad  of,  their  personnel  was  poor.  Undisciplined 
recruits  manned  the  guns,  skilled  engineers  were 
lacking,   the  officers  were    ignorant  and    fatuous. 
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Penaao,  the  Admiral  id  command  of  this  fleet, 
**~^  lacked  almost  every  quality  which  a  naval  officer 
shoald  posaeflB.  He  was  a  political  admiral,  who 
had  promoted  himself  to  this  highest  rank,  while 
be  held  office  as  Minister  of  Marine.  In  the  end- 
less stream  of  despatches  and  letters,  which  he 
poured  into  the  Italian  Ministry,  his  vacillatioa 
and  querulousneas  were  apparent  in  every  seotence. 
"I  fear  we  shall  go  down,"  he  stated  on  the  22d  of 
May.  To  the  Minister  of  Marine,  he  wrote,  "The 
fleet  is  not  ready  for  war.  Help  me,  I  earnestly 
entreat  yon."  At  last,  Depretis,  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  exasperated  by  these  ceaseless  demaodB 
and  procrastination,  sent  to  Persano  the  stiaging 
command  "Do  something.  Fight  the  Austiiaos  otr 
attack  Lissa.  Only  movel"  On  July  7,  came  the 
S^"*'  specific  order,  "G^o  out  of  the  harbor  with  yoar 
fleet  Leave  behind  any  of  the  ships  that  want 
guns.  Seek  out  the  enemy  and  attack  him.  Fight 
a  decisive  battlel"  The  Italian  fleet  steamed  into 
the  Adriatic,  and  indulged  in  squadron  evolntioos 
and  silent  gun  exercise.  After  a  week's  fruitless 
oruiso,  Persano  put  back  into  Ancona.  The  Italian 
people  were  wild  with  indignation.  The  King  him- 
self sent  a  peremptory  order  to  his  Admiral  to  go 
and  flght. 

Aroused  from  his  irresolution,  Persano  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Austrian  fortiflcations  on  the 
island  of  Lissa.  Under  his  command  were  elereo 
ships:  four  frigates,  one  corvette,  Ave  despatch- 
boats,  three  gunboats,  a  hospital  ship  and  two 
transports.     In  response  to  his  urgent  appeals  the 
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Btroag  irODclad  "ACondatore"  was  sent  to  re- 
ioforoe  him.  On  the  18th  of  July,  he  attacked 
Lissa.  Without  maps  or  aocarate  iaformation  asMttctn 
he  was,  he  might  still  hare  captured  the  island  had 
he  used  his  forces  with  discretion.  After  two  days' 
peraistent  bombardment,  the  ItaliaiiB  had  nothing 
to  show  but  ODO  of  their  best  ships  disabled,  16 
killed  with  114  wounded,  and  a  great  wastage 
ol  ammunition.  The"Ued'Italia"  atone  fired  1,800 
rounds. 

Tegethoff,  the  Austrian  Hear-Admiral  at  Fasana, 
on  the  news  of  the  Italian  attack,  telegraphed  to  the 
commandant  of  Lissa:  "Hold  out  till  the  fleet  can 
come  to  youl"  BaroD  Wilhelm  von  Tegethoff  was 
a  naval  oMcer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  sea-fight  against  the  Danes.  Now  he  had  but  i'<«"*'i>°'' 
seven  poor  ironclads  and  an  old  frigate.  Of  his 
crews,  many  were  Venetians  of  doubtful  loyalty. 
Tegethoff's  last  concern  was  to  make  sure  that 
Venice  had  not  yet  been  ceded  to  Italy.  HaviDg 
satisfied  this  scrapie,  he  steered  for  Lissa. 

On  the  morning  of  July  20,  the  Austrian  fleet, 
steaming  in  wedge  form  with  the  ironclads  and 
flagship  "Ferdinand  Max"  in  the  lead,  was  sighted 
by  the  Italians.  Their  fleet  was  wofully  scattered. 
Hurriedly  nine  ships  were  gathered  to  meet  the 
enemy.  Tegethoff,  while  steaming  steadily  forward, 
kept  his  men  at  breakfast.  At  ten  in  the  morDiog, 
when  the  sea  had  moderated  somewhat,  Tegethoff 
hoisted  the  signals:  "Close  in — Full  speed — Iron- 
clads, charge  the  enemy  and  rami" 

The  Italian  Admiral's  skoals  were  either   not 
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UDderetood  or  disobeyed.  His  commaQden  entered 
the  action  without  any  apparent  idea  of  vhat  bhej 
were  to  do.  Tegetbofl,  on  the  other  band,  had 
isBaed  careful  advance  instmctioaA.  Coaoeotrated 
broadsides  were  to  be  Qred;  the  Italian  line  was 
to  be  broken  and  rammed;  the  shipa  were  to  fight 
at  close  qaarters.  Fersano,  at  the  last  minnte^ 
changed  hia  flag  from  one  ressel  to  another  with- 
out informing  his  oommanderF:.  fiia  flagship  oruised 
ap  and  down  the  line  of  battle,  giving  and  ooanter- 
mandtng  orders.  The  Austrian  ships  steamed  back- 
ward and  forward  in  the  smoke  of  battle,  pooring 
in  shot  and  shell.  Their  broadsides  proved  to  be 
more  efieotire  than  their  ramming  mancenvras.  Of 
the  ships  that  were  rammed,  only  the  "Be  d'ltalia" 
was  sank  by  the  Austrian  flagship.  As  she  went 
down  her  oolora  were  hoisted  as  in  defiance,  and 
the  dying  crew  cheered  "Venezia  e  nostra."  The 
chief  gunner  fired  a  last  shot  with  the  water  op  to 
his  waiat  crying,  "Just  one  more."  The  Italian 
captain  blew  out  his  brains.  Fersano,  on  the 
"Afiondatore,"  had  two  good  chances  to  ram 
the  Austrians,  but  flinched.  To  save  two  of  his 
weakest  ships,  the  Austrian  commodore.  Fete,  on 
the  "Kaiser  Max,"  ineffectually  rammed  the  "Be 
di  Fortogallo."  The  Austrian  was  terribly  mauled. 
The  total  loss  on  the  Italian  side  was  620  killed;  the 
wounded  numbered  161 ;  two  ironclads  were  lost,  and 
a  third  sank  a  few  days  after  the  fight  Tegethofi 
lost  but  S8  killed  and  138  wounded,  and  brought 
ofi  all  his  ships.  The  Italians  abandoned  Liaso, 
and  though  still  saperior  in  ships,  drew  oB..     Fer- 
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a*no,  later,  was  broaf^ht  to  trial  by  the  Italiaa 
Senate  on  the  ohBrges  of  incapacity,  Degligeooe, 
disobedience,  cowardice  and  treasoD.  He  was  con- 
noted of  the  first  two  oounts,  and  in  punislifnent 
was  deprived  of  bis  rank  and  pay.  Tegethoff  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral,  In  his 
honor  it  was  decreed  that  an  Aastrian  ironclad 
shoald  always  bear  his  name.  The  fiasco  of  Italy'! 
disastrons  campaign  was  made  more  than  good  by 
her  ProBsiaD  ally. 

After  the  battle  of  Kdnig^rStz,  Benedek  had 
withdrawn  the  remnant  of  his  shattered  army  to 
OlmQtz,  in  order  to  proceed  by  way  of  Preasbm^ 
to  Tienna.  Archduke  Albrecht  and  his  troops  had 
been  called  from  the  soath  to  take  his  place 
as  commander-in-chief.  The  Prossian  forces  were 
ready  to  advance  on  Vienna.  On  the  22d  they  en- 
gaged the  Austrians  at  Blamenan,  and  would  hare 
oaptored  Pressbarg,  had  not  a  declaration  of  trace 
put  an  end  to  hostilities. 

On  the  26th,  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Nikolaburg,  and  on  August  28  peace 
was  definitely  declared  at  Pragae.  Napoleon's  at- 
tempts at  intervention  came  to  naught.  At  Bcrlia 
peace  negotiations  between  the  several  Oerman 
States  and  Prussia  were  also  concluded.  In  Oc- 
tober peace  between  Austria  and  Italy  was  declared, 
Yenetia  was  turned  over  by  Napoleon  to  Italy. 
Aastria  paid  a  modest  war  indemnity  to  Prnssia, 
withdrew  from  the  CoofederatioD,  and  gave  ap?< 
all  rights  to  Sohleawig  and  Holstein.  From  the 
Sonthera  and  Central  German  States.  Prossia  ex- 
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BOted  1}at  little.  Small  indemnities  were  demanded; 
insignificant  tracts  of  territory  were  taken  from  Ba- 
varia and  tbe  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesae.  AH  the  Ger- 
man States  north  of  the  river  Main,  joined  Prussia 
in  forming  a  North  German  Confederation,  Han- 
over was  annexed  to  Prussia.  Bavaria,  Baden, 
Wurtemburg  and  the  remnant  of  Hesse,  were  per- 
mitted to  form  leagues  of  their  own,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Zollverein.  The  ties  which  bound 
these  southern  States  to  Prussia  were  made  closer 
than  the  world  kuew.  As  subsequently  revealed 
by  Bism&rclf,  ail  the  Germnn  States  entered  a  secret 
alliance,  whereby  the  smaller  States  pledged  them- 
selves to  place  their  troops  under  the  command  of 
tbe  King  of  Prussia  in  time  of  war. 

In  Japan,  the  long  struggle  between  the  Emper* 
ore  and  the  Shoguns  had  reached  a  crisis.  lyay 
Mutchi,  tbe  Sbognn,  who  had  seized  the  reins 
of  power  in  1859,  died  childless.  The  way  became 
open  to  his  rival  Stotsbashi.  The  most  powerful 
of  the  DaimiOB  withheld  their  allegiance  to  another 
Knbosama  until  it  conld  be  settled  who  was  the  real 
rnler  of  the  empire— the  Shogun  or  the  Mikado. 
The  new  Shogun,  Yosbi  Hiea,  attempted  to  as- 
sume the  powers  wielded  by  his  ancestors,  but  could 
not  overcome  tbe  armed  resistance  of  the  Daimioa 
to  the  Mikado,     Civil  war  broke  out  in  Japan. 

In  North  Ameriea,  a  large  army  of  observation 
nnder  General  Sheridan  was  despatched  to  the  Kio 
Grande,  ready  to  cross  over  into  Mexico  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  The  American  Ambassador  in  Paris 
was  instructed  by  Seward  to  insist  on  tbe  with- 
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dravral  of  the  Freoch  forces  from  Mexico.  The 
French  Emperor  was  Id  do  positioo  to  enter  into  SSStri^ 
a  distaat  war  against  an  immediately  available  army 
of  nearly  a  million  men.  Thaokfi  to  the  taotfal  tone 
of  Miniater  Bigelow'a  repreeentations,  it  was  made 
eaay  for  the  French  Government  to  give  the  desired 
aaauraaoes.  The  Mexicaa  renegade,  Almonte,  in 
this  crisis  was  sent  to  France  to  induce  Napoleon 
to  oontinite  his  support.  His  mission  was  a  signal 
failure.  The  only  apparent  result  was  a  commani- 
cation  from  Louis  Napoleon  to  Maximilian,  dated 
May  81,  in  which  the  French  Emperor  stated  the 
siluation  with  brutal  frankness.  He  demanded  half 
of  the  revenue  receipts  of  the  ports  of  Tampioo 
and  Vera  Crnz,  until  Maximilian's  debt  to  France 
should  be  paid,  and  annonnced  tbe  withdrawal 
of  the  French  army,  the  last  detachment  to  leave  JJ 
by  November  1  of  the  next  year.  Marshal  Bazaine 
received  orders  to  advance  no  more  funds  to  Maxi- 
milian, and  to  incorporate  the  Belgian  auxiliaries 
with  the  French  troops.  This  meant  a  reduction  of 
one-half  of  the  pay  of  these  mercenaries.  Count 
Thum  resigned  bis  command  and  returned  to 
Europe.  The  Belgium  corps  mutinied,  and  their 
ringleaders  hod  to  be  dischai^ed  from  the  army. 
The  whole  corps  was  disbanded.  Maximilian  was 
furious  and  threatened  to  abdicate  his  throne.  His 
wife,  Charlotte,  oSered  to  go  abroad  to  save  his 
crown.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  her  mission, 
$80,000  was  taken  from  an  emergency  fund  held 
as  sacred  for  the  repairs  of  the  dikes  which  defend  StaS^**' 
the  City  of  Mexico  from  inundation.    Charlotte  first 
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went  to  France.  After  Louis  Napoleon  had  pat  hex* 
off  and  evaded  her  for  a  long  time,  Charlotte  at  last 
obtained  her  historic  interview  with  him  and  Em* 
press  Eugenie.  It  was  a  tragic  scene.  In  vain  did. 
Empress  Charlotte  on  her  knees  implore  the  French 
Emperor's  saocor.  When  he  refused  her  last  de- 
mand, the  granddaughter  of  Louis  Philippe  arose 
with  a  passionate  outburst:  "What  follyl  I  forgot 
that  in  my  veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  that  I  am  dealing  with  an  adventurer,  a  Bona- 
parte!" After  this  she  fainted  and  was  borne  from 
the  room.  Charlotte  went  to  Borne  and  implored 
the  Pope's  consent  to  a  sequestration  of  the  Church 
lands  in  Mexico.  Pio  Nono  remained  obdurate. 
Under  the  stress  of  these  exciting  experiences, 
ohariotu  Charlotte  lost  her  mind.  She  was  not  permitted 
to  return  to  Mexico.  Confined  at  Chfitean  Bon- 
chant  near  Brussels,  she  did  not  even  realize 
the  tragic  import  of  the  events  that  followed  in 
Mexico. 

The  failure  of  the  Empress's  mission  abroad  dis- 
couraged another  project  for  obtaining  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  United  State?.     Prince  and  PriDcess 
Salm-Salm,  who  were  to  be  sent  to  Washington, 
provided  with  a  corruption  fund  of  $2,000,000  in 
gold,  gave  np  the  attempt  as  hopeless.     President 
presideat   Johnson,  in  a  proclamation  of  August  18,  declared 
Btaoti        Maximilian's  blockade  of  Matamoras  null  and  void. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  first  reception  to  the  dip- 
lomatic court  on  October  11,  Marquis  de  Moustier, 
the    French    Minister   of   Foreign   Affairs,   assured 
Mr,  Bigelow   that   the   Emperor   would   recall   the 
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army  shortLy:  ariaugemeutB  had  alreadj  bees 
BLade  for  tbe  return  of  the  Freaoti  troops.  la 
VMik  did  the  French  Empeior  plead  for  delay. 
lAfee  in  Sovember,  Minuter  Bigelow  «t  Paris 
received  a  peremptory  note  from  Washii^toa.  pnnp. 
Seward  offioially  expressed  his  opinioa  that  the 
traditioDal  friendship  of  America  with  France 
«o»ld  be  l»OQght  into  "imminent  jeopardy,  ua- 
leaa  France  conld  deem  it  consistent  with  ber 
mteffests  of  hoDor  forthwith  to  desitit  from  the 
proaecatioa  of  armed  intervendon  in  Mexica" 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  people  and 
goT^vment  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
varioDB  Taxing  legacies  of  the  Oivil  War.  It  was 
plaiQ  that  the  Yiotorious  Union  put;  of  the  Korth 
eo«ld  not  eoDsent  to  the  re-establishment  of  slavery, 
UH  woald  it  pay  (he  Confederate  debt.  A  bill,  as 
paiwd  by  Oongrees,  accorded  to  the  negroes  all  other 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  white  men,  and  empowered 
the  President  to  use  the  army  to  enforce  the  act. 
Pfoaideat  Johnson,  who  was  a  war  Democrat,  ^j,,,^,!^ 
haLd  that  the  seceding  States  were  not  oat  of  tbe^^^ 
Union.  In  a  speech  delirered  from  the  porch  of 
the  Presidential  mannon,  he  declared  Congress  to 
be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  "Whui 
the  ImU  oame  ap  for  his  signatnre,  he  vetoed  it  aa 
eontisry  to  the  Sred  Scott  deolsion.  Within  a  few 
days  tiie  voto  was  OTerriden  by  Congress,  Already 
the  Hottae,  by  a  fonr-fiftha  majority,  had  refused 
a  NBoiutkon  of  eonfidmioe  in  the  President     The 

Andraw 

flffimal  relabons  between  the  Legislature  and  the^^^^j^ 
Sxeootire  became  acute.     The  points  at  iasae  were 
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referred  to  a  popular  election  in  the  various  States. 
Meaawhite,  the  President's  attitude  embroiled  him 
with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  Attorney -Qeaeral 
Speed,  Postmaster-Oeneral  BenoisoD,  and  Harlan, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  retired.  The  popular 
election  went  against  the  Presideot.  The  Repub- 
licans obtained  over  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress-  The  plan  of  reconstraction 
adopted  by  them  was  that  the  freedmen  should 
vote  and  the  Confederate  leaders  should  not.  This 
imbittered  the  white  men  of  the  Soath  and  ren- 
dered Johnson  still  more  aggressive.  He  restored 
the  right  of  habeas  corpus  in  all  the  States  except 
Texas,  and  issued  a  proclamation  of  general  am- 
nestj.  He  proclaimed  that  "the  insurrection  waa 
suppressed  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  was 

^  henceforth  to  be  so  regarded."  Further  excitement 
was  occasioned  in  Congress  by  a  memorable  Parlia- 
mentary encounter  of  the  two  Republican  leaders, 
Blaine  and  Conkling,  whereby  they  became  political 
and  peraonal  enemies.  After  twelve  years  of  per- 
sistent effort,  Cyrus  W.  Field  at  last  succeeded 
in  laying  a  working  cable  between  America  and 
Europe.  The  task  waa  accomplished  by  the  "Great 
Eastern,"  then  the  largest  steamship  afloat.  Asa 
cable  ship,  the  monster  vessel  finished  her  career, 
which  had  been  singularly  unsuccessful  since  the 

^^time  that  she  was  launched  on  the  Thames,  in  1858. 
Great  international  interest  was  likewise  excited  by 
the  famous  ocean  race  between  the  sailing  yachts 
"Henrietta"  and  "Vista,"  over  a  course  of  8,600 
miles.    The  "Henrietta"  arrived  first,  with  her  rival 
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only  a  few  hours  behind  her.  Tlie  winner's  time 
was  thirteen  days,  twenty-one  hours  and  fifty-five 
minutes.  America  lost  one  of  her  foremost  his- 
torians by  the  death  of  Jared-  Sparks,  the  president 
of  Harvard  UniTeraity.  William  Dean  Howells,  a 
young  author  of  Cinclnoati,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance with  a  book  on  "Venetian  Life."  Americao  i^2^'^ 
dramatic  achievements  of  the  year  were  Joseph  ''"" 
Jefferson's  presentation  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  at 
the  Adelphi  in  London,  and  the  first  appearance 
of  Edwin  Bootb,  of  the  illastrious  tine  of  Booths, 
as  Bichelien  in  the  Winter  Garden  of  London. 
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IN  JAKUABr  the  Franoh  IEmp«n»>,  throngh 
MarsbAl  Bacaino,  informed  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian that  his  failure  to  pay  the  annaal  soia. 
of  26,000,000  francs  due  to  France,  under  iheir 
agreement,  released  the  French  OoTemmeat  from 
all  obligations.  Bazaine  was  ordered  to  leave  Mex- 
ioo  with  his  army.  The  withdrawal  of  the  foreign 
forces  gave  a  new  impetos  to  the  national  war  id 
Mexico.  Jnares'e  armj  advanced  from  the  north 
and  captured  Matamoras  and  Tampioo.  DesertioDS 
from  the  imperial  armj  in  Mexico  became  bo  fre- 
quent that  the  Mexicans  were  able  to  form  a  "For- 
Hniou  eigQ  Legion"  with  the  deserters  of  varioos  nation- 
^^r^  alities  who  enlisted  under  their  flag.  As  Sara  Y. 
Stevenson  has  recorded:  "To  ns  in  Mexico  there 
was  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  knell  of  the 
Mexican  empire  had  struck.  Maximilian  must 
fall.    How?  was  the  only  question." 

Louis  Napoleon's  emiBsaries  advised  Maximilian 
to  abdicate  the  crown  and  to  leave  the  conntr;  with 
the  French.  Maximilian  was  dissuaded  from  this 
bj  the  advice  of  his  friend  Eloin,  who  wrote  to  him 
from  Vienna  that  Francis  Joseph  was  on  the  poiot 
of  abdicatioD,  and  that  a  Arm  stand  in  Mexico 
would  improve  Maximilian's  ctiances  for  the  throne 
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of  Austria.    Accordingly,  Maximilian  declined  Mar- 
shal Bazaioe's  last  invitation  to  join  him.     As  tbcd^^ot 
French  retired,  they  surrendered  the  points  held  by  force* 
them  directly  to  the  Mexicans. 

With  a  dwindling  army  of  9,000  men,  and  almost 
no  fands,  Maximilian  faced  the  adTancing  armies 
of  the  patriots.  He  was  driven  back  to  Queretaro 
and  that  city  was  forthwith  besieged  by  the  Republi- 
can troops  under  Esoobedo.  G-eneral  Marquez,  who 
tried  to  bring  relief  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  was  in-  j,,^, 
terceptsd,  and  was  crushingly  defeated  by  Porfirio'"^'"' 
Diaz.  He  retired  to  the  capital,  which  was  promptly 
invested  by  Diaz's  troops.  In  Queretaro,  Maximilian 
and  his  followers  were  reduced  to  the  last  pinch. 
The  generals  proposed  to  cut  their  way  through, 
but  their  irresolute  Emperor  coneented  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  surrender.  Colonel  Lopez  was  sent 
to  Escobedo  to  enter  into  terms  of  capitnlation. 
The  sequel  has  remained  a  matter  of  controversy. 

Escobedo  demanded  unconditional  surrender. 
Lopez,  according  to  some,  betrayed  Maximilian. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  empow-' 
ered  to  arrange  any  terms  of  surrender,  and,  un- 
able to  obtain  anything  better,  agreed  to  give  up 
the  cloister  of  La  Cruz  on  the  following  day  after 
a  sham  encounter.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  on 
May  15,  the  gates  of  the  cloister  were  opened 
to  the  Republicans,  and  Lopez  with  his  immediate 
followers  surrendered. 

Jos^  Bincon  G-allargo,  whose  command  was  al- 
ready in  the  possession  of  the  palace,  coming  upon 
Maximilian,   foresaw  the   terrible  complications  of 
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Mb  capture,  and  feigned  not  to  know  him:  "Xtet 
them  pass,  thej  are  ciriliaaB,''  he  said  to  his  men, 
and  thaa  gave  the  doomed  Emperor  his  last  ohanc& 
Maximilian  rallied  hia  remaining  forces  for  a  last 
stand.  He  was  taken  with  bis  officers  on  the  Cerro 
de  las  Gampailas,  after  a  deBtroctire  fasillade  bad 
made  surrender  inevitable. 

Maximilian  was  brought  up  for  trial,  on  Juoe 
13,  before  a  military  court,  which  Bat  on  the  stage 
of  a  public  theatre.  He  was  defended  b;  Mexico's 
foremoet  lawyers;  among  them  Bira-Palacio,  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Torre,  Eulalio  Ortega  and  Tasquez.  But 
thej  could  not  cbaage  the  verdict  Under  the  terms 
of  hia  own  bando  negro,  Maximilian  was  condemned 
to  death  as  an  oatlaw  taken  in  arms.  In  vain  did 
the  governments  of  the  United  States,  of  England 
and  of  Frossia  intercede  in  his  behalf.  In  vain 
did  the  handsome  Frinceea  Salm-Salm  employ  all 
a  woman's  arts  with  Juarez.  Maximilian  himself 
refused  to  b^  for  mercy.  Hia  end  was  made 
lighter  for  him  by  a  false  report  that  his  unfor- 
tunate wife  had  died.  On  Jane  19,  the  day  of  his 
execation,  he  wrote  to  President  Juarez: 

"SeSoe  Benito  Juabez  :  About  to  die  for  having 
tried  whether  new  institutions  could  put  an  end  to 
the  bloody  war  which  has  for  so  many  years  dis- 
turbed tbis  unhappy  land,  I  should  gladly  give 
my  life  if  the  sacrifice  could  contribute  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  my  adopted  country." 

When  the  condemned  Emperor  was  talceo  to  the 
Oerro  de  las  Gampaflas,  now  his  place  of  execu- 
tion, Maximilian  slopped,  and  turning  to  General 
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^i-inunoD  said:  "A  brave  soldier  aboald  be  bonored 
even  in  bis  last  bours.     Permit  me  to  give  you  the 
place  of  bonor. ' '    Miramoa  aod  Mejia  were  shot  first.  h^Iu^& 
Masimilian  died  exclaimiog:  "Long  live  Mexico." 

After  a  few  montha'  siege  the  City  of  Mexico 
capitulated  to  Forfirio  Diaz.  Marquez  Sed  the 
country.  President  <I  uarez  made  his  triumphal 
entry.  Maximilian's  body  was  taken  home  by 
Admiral  Tegethoff,  on  the  Austrian  man-of-war 
"Novara,"  the  ship  on  frbich  Maximilian  in  his 
youth  had  sailed  around  the  globe. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Ji'reDcb  Eevolntion,  no  such 
tn^c  fate  had  befallen  any  of  the  reigning  families 
of  Europe.  The  catastrophe  of  Mexico  wrought  ir- 
reparable injury  to  Louia  Napoleon's  prestige.  The 
French  capitalists  and  investors  who  had  entered 
into  the  various  golden  specalations  floated  on  the Far-r«>ch 
inception  of  tho  Mexican  enterprise  clamored  foroffecn. 
their  money.  The  clericals  and  the  army  wanted  to 
retrieve  their  fallen  fortune.  The  cause  of  impe- 
rialism suffered  a  setback  from  the  triumph  of  De- 
mocracy in  America,  and  its  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
recent  rise  of  Prussia  filled  France  with  jealous  dis- 
may. ITnder  the  sting  of  these  considerationa  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  ambitious  wife  sought  eagerly  for 
some  new  field  wherein  to  retrieve  their  waning  for- 
tunes. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  pressure  began 
to  be  brought  on  Pruaaio  by  France,  though  the 
projected  international  exposition  at  Paris  for  the 
moment  rendered  war  undesirable. 

The  specific  form  which  this  pressure  assumed 
was  Louia  Napoleon's  determination  to  prevent,  if 
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possible,  G-ermaDj's  reteDtion  of  the  strong  fortreaa 
of  Luxembai^  id  Belgium,  on  the  northeastern  fron- 
tier of  France.  The  French  Government  now  de- 
clared that  this  fortrcBs,  in  posseesion  of  a  Froa- 
sian  garrison,  no  longer  serred  as  a  mere  protec- 
tion for  Germany,  but,  in  view  of  Prnssia's  recent 
aggrandizement,  most  be  a  menace  to  France.  Priu- 
eia,  thongb  preparing  for  possible  war  with  France 
ever  since  Lonis  Napoleon's  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  readjustment  of  Germany  after  Sadowa, 
was  not  yet  ready  for  the  struggle.  Accordingly, 
Bismarck,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Luxemburg 
question  in  the  North  German  Bundestag,  coun- 
selled moderation,  declaring  that  they  "should  take 
the  just  susceptibilities  of  France  into  account." 
The  question  was  likewise  debated  with  some  heat 
in  the  French  Corps  L^ielatif.  The  result  of  the 
mutual  reluctance  to  resort  to  war  was  that 
France,  Frnssia,  Austria,  Kussia,  England  and 
Holland  agreed  to  open  a  conference  in  London 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Powers  sat  through  one  week  in 
May.  A  treaty  was  signed  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  "the  Grandduchy  of  Luxemburg  shall  hence- 
forth be  a  neutral  State  under  the  sovereignty  of 
tbe  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  as  Grandduke, 
that  the  Prussian  troops  shall  evacuate  Luxemburg 
territory  and  that  the  city  of  Luxemburg  shall  ceaae 
to  be  a  fortified  place."  After  this  point  had  beeu 
satisfactorily  settled,  the  opening  of  the  great  iu- 
teraational  exposition  at  Paiis  was  hailed  as  a 
harbinger  of  peace. 
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Among  those  who  visited  Paris  during  the  sam- 
mer  were  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prusaia,  Counts 
Bismarck  and  Moltke,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and 
the  Czar  of  Baasia.  On  June  6,  as  the  Czar  wasp,^ 
driving  with  the  French  Emperor  in  the  Bois  de""^"*" 
Boulogne,  a  Pole,  named  Berezovski,  fired  two 
pistol  shots  at  the  Czar.  He  failed  to  hit  him. 
Arrested  on  the  spot,  he  was  speedily  brought 
to  trial  and  sentenced  to  tranaportatioa  for  life. 
Among  the  many  works  of  art  exhibited  at  the 
great  exposition  uDusnal  attention  was  excited  by 
the  landscapes  of  Theodore  Boosseau,  who  died 
daring  this  same  year. 

About  the  same  time  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  Austria  went  to  Hungary  to  be  crowned  as  king 
and  queen  of  that  ancient  kingdom.  The  proepeot 
of  the  restoration  of  Hungary's  Constitution  had 
caused  great  rejoicings  there,  and  a  Te  Deum  was 
sung  in  all  the  churches.  A  Magyar  Ministry  was 
formed,  of  which  Count  Andiassy  was  the  Premier. 
When  the  Austrian  Emperor  arrived  at  Pesth,  he 
signed  a  charter  in  the  presence  of  the  magnates  ^(^^ 
and  deputies  of  Hungary.  On  June  8,  the  corona- 
tion was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  On  the 
same  day  Francis  Joseph  issued  an  Act  of  Grace, 
granting  amnesty  to  political  ofieoderB,  restoring 
confisoated  estates,  and  other  like  conoiliatory 
measures. 

In  the  British  House  of  Parliament  an  act  was 
passed,  late  in  March,  for  the  union  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  BruuBwick. 
It  provided  that  the  Queen  in  Council  might  de- 
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clare  by  proclamation,  withlo  six  moDtlis  of  ttie 
^^u^passage  of  the  act,  that  those  provinces  should  form 
one  dominion  under  the  name  of  Canada.  Later  in 
the  year,  the  new  Canadian  Parliament  was  opened 
at  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Confederation,  hy 
Governor-General  Lord  Monck, 

In  Ireland  this  year,  the  Fenian  conspirators  con- 
ceited the  idea  of  prodacing  a  stronger  impression 
of  their  capacity  for  mischief  by  extending  their 
operations  to  England.  Within  a  few  days  after 
the  Ministers  had  announced  the  early  reBtoration 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  a  band  of 
conspirators,  led  by  some  former  Irish  officers  of 
the  American  army,  attempted  a  surprise  of  the 
arsenal  at  Chester.  Their  designs  were  frustrated. 
Soon  after  this  fiasco,  the  Fenian  leaders  tried  to 
le  foment  insurrection  in  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
'^  °  but  failed  signally.  In  the  autumn,  they  at- 
tempted another  stroice  outside  of  Ireland.  A  con- 
certed attack  was  made  on  a  Manchester  prison  to 
rescue  certain  Fenian  convicts,  but  the  would-be 
rescuers  were  foiled.  Another  attempt  to  deliver 
some  of  the  convicts  from  prison  cost  many  in- 
nocent lives.  The  government  resorted  to  severe 
measures  of  retaliation. 

Michael  Faraday,  the  eminent  Knglish  Bcientist, 
died  on  August  25,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  In 
1821,  while  assisting  Davy  at  the  ftoyal  Institution, 
*4r^  Faraday  made  the  brilliant  discovery  of  the  con- 
vertible rotation  of  a  magnetic  pole  and  an  electric 
current,  which  was  the  prelude  to  his  wonderful 
series  of  experiments  in  electricity.     During  the 
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following  years,  Faraday  established  the  identitj 
of  the  forces  manifested  in  electric,  gaWaaio  aad 
magnetio  phenomena  and  determined  their  correla- 
tion with  the  other  prime  forces  of  nature.  The 
highest  honors  were  conferred  on  him  by  the  ecien- 
tifio  societies  of  England,  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. In  1868,  Queen  Victoria  allotted  to  him  a 
Tesidenoe  at  Hampton  Coart,  between  which  and 
hie  laboratory  at  the  Koyal  Institation,  Faraday 
spent  the  last  years  ef  his  life. 

Id  the  United  States  of  America,  early  in  the 
year,  a  motion  had  been  made  in  the  House  to  im- 
peach President  Johnson.  BepreaentatiTe  Ashley  ^ 
of  Ohio  charged  the  President  with  "usurpation  of  ^ 
power  and  violation  of  law,"  by  corraptly  using 
the  appointing,  pardoning,  and  veto  power.  The 
charge  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  by 
108  over  39  votes.  By  a  majority  of  five  to  four, 
this  body  decided  against  impeachmenL  Thaddeos 
Stevens  now  introduced  a  reconstruction  bill  to  di- 
vide the  Southern  States  into  five  military  districts 
to  be  administered  by  army  officers.  In  amended 
form  the  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  President  vetoed  it  on  March  28.  The 
President's  veto  was  overridden  by  big  majorities  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Under  this  act,  Q-eneral 
Scbofield  took  charge  of  a  military  district  at  Bioh-  Mujurr 
mond.  General  Sickles  at  Columbia,  General  Pope^^l^^ 
at  Hontgomery,  General  Ord  at  Vickaburg,  and 
General  Sheridan  at  New  Orleans.  Billa  to  admit 
the  Territories  of  Colorado  and  Nebraska  as  States 
were  likewise  vetoed  by  the  President.    Over  Joha- 
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son's  veto  Nebraska  was  admitted  and  proclaimed 
as  the  thirty-seventh  State. 

The  finances  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway,  Fan- 
ning through  these  Territories,  became  one  of  the 
political  scandals  of  this  time.  It  was  charged 
in  Congress  that  the  stock  of  the  oompanj  had 
been  placed  "where  it  would  do  most  good."  The 
chaise  involved  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Republican  nominee  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Speaker 
Blaine,  and  other  prominent  leaders  of  the  Bepub- 
lican  party. 

Meanwhile  a  treaty  had  been  approved  by  which 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Bussia 
for  the  sum  of  $7,200,000.  A  tract  of  land  covering 
690,777,290  square  miles  was  thus  acquired.  The 
formal  transfer  was  made  during  the  same  year,  and 
I '  American  forces  took  possession  of  Sitka  Island. 
A  similar  treaty  with  Denmark  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  islands  of  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  in  the  West 
Indies  for  a  sum  exceeding  that  paid  for  Alaska  was 
rejected. 

The  tension  between  the  American  Congress  and 
President  Johnson  became  wellnigh  intolerable. 
Bill  after  bill  was  passed  in  Congress,  vetoed  by 
the  President,  and  repassed  again  over  his  veto  to 
become  a  law.  The  President  sent  no  annual  mes- 
sage and  made  no  communication  to  Congress.  la 
the  Cabinet,  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  War,  Stanton,  concerning 
the  proposed  military  measures  of  reconstruction, 
led  at  last  to  open  rupture.     In  August,  the  Preai- 
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dent  called  upon  hie  Secretary  of  War  to  resign  his 
office  "oB  pablic  coogideratioDB  of  a  high  character." 
Stanton  in  an  open  letter  ref  ased  to  resign.  Freei-  JobnMnis 
dent  Jottnson  thereapon  Btupended  Stanton,  and 
ordered  him  to  transmit  the  affairs  of  his  office  to 
Q«ner«l  Grant  ad  tnfertm.  Stanton  yielded,  while 
protesting  that  he  denied  the  right  of  the  President 
under  the  Constitntion  to  suspend  him  without  the 
advioe  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  acccurding  to  the 
[HVTniona  of  the  recent  tenure  of  ofBce  act.  With 
Stanton  ont  of  the  way,  the  President  now  removed 
General  Sheridan  from  the  military  department  of 
Looisiana  and  General  Sickles  from  that  of  North 
Carolina.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  President 
Johnson  issaed  a  proclamation  granting  an  amnesty 
to  all  persons  in  the  South  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  late  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  Confederate 
GoTemment  officws  and  persons  convicted  and  in 
eostody.  A  number  of  State  electicms  were  held  late 
in  the  autumn,  and  resulted  in  a  marked  defeat  of 
the  radical  wing  of  the  Bepublioan  party.  Presi- 
dent Johnscm  was  highly  elated.  On  Korember  26, 
a  Oongreesional  Committee  recommeDded  by  a  ma- 

^  •'  Attempt 

jority  of  five  to  four  that  "Andrew  Johnson,  Presi-  ^.^SJf 
dent  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached  for  high 
erime  and  misdemeanors. ' '  The  motitm  tor  impeach- 
ment was  brooght  forward  in  the  Hoose.of  Bepre- 
seDtatiTes  on  December  7,  and  was  defeated  by  108 
over  fi7  votes. 

The  civil  war  in  Japan  reached  its  turning  point 
dnring  this  year.  The  new  Shogun,  findiog  his  own 
lupport  insufficient,  abdicated  his  office  and  with- 
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drew.  Shortly  afterward  the  Mikado  died  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  leaviog  a  young  boy  as  heir  to 
the  throne.  Satauma  aad  Chosbiu  stood  by  the  boy 
Emperor.  The  wealthy  Daimioe  of  the  odtth  still 
u  held  out.  At  last  the  abdiQation  and  submission  of 
ShoguQ  Yeshi  Hisa  practically  ended  the  civil  war. 
The  Sbogun's  unqualified  submission  was  accepted 
by  tbe  Mikado.  A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
for  those  who  had  fought  the  Shc^un's  cause,  ex- 
cepting only  the  rebellious  Daimios  themselTes. 
Further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Daimios  be- 
came hopeless. 

During  autumn  in  Italy  another  rising  in  the  Papal 
States  was  instigated  by  Garibaldi.  Bands  of  his 
followers  marched  upon  Kome.  Garibaldi  was  ar- 
rested by  order  of  Victor  EmmaQuel's  government 
near  Sienna,  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the 
Papal  frontier.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Alessandria  to  be  conSned  there,  but  was  soon  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  residence  on  the  island  of 
Caprera,  under  surveillance  of  Italian  ships  of  war. 
Several  armed  bands  of  his  followers  were  dispersed 
while  attempting  to  invade  the  Papal  territories. 
The  Pope  withdrew  all  his  troops  from  the  provinces 
with  the  exception  of  the  garrisons  of  Civita  Vec- 
chia  and  Viterbo,  and  concentrated  them  in  the  capi- 
tal. The  officers  in  the  French  auxiliary  force  threw 
up  their  commissions,  and  tbe  greatest  alarm  pre- 
vailed in  Rome,  By  the  end  of  September  and  early 
in  October,  swarms  of  Italian  volunteers  had  crossed 
the  frontier  in  diSerent  places  and  established  them- 
selves on  Papal  territory.      Several    conflicts  oc- 
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cunred.    Tlie  commaad  of  the  raiders  was  bequeathed 
\>y  Qaribaldi  to  tiiB  eon  Menotti.     On  October  13, 
i)aG  Papal  troopB  defeated  a  body  of  Oaribaldians  at 
M^onte  Librate,  bat  the  ioTadera  sood  received  re- 
inforcdmeats  and  compelled  tbe  troops  to  retreat. 
i>eBultory  Sghting  continued  until  Louis  Napoleon 
despatched  a  French  expedition  to  Borne  to  sup-  J^°goi^i 
press  the  invasion.     This  unwelcome  intervention 
on  the  part  of  Prance  caused  the  downfall  of  the 
Hatazzi  Ministry  in  Florence,  and  King  Victor  Em- 
manael  called  upon  G-eneral  Menabrea  to  form  a 
Cabinet.    In  the  meantime,  Garibaldi  had  slipped 
out  of  Gaprera  and  reappeared  on  the  scene  of  con- 
flict.    He  succeeded  in  capturing  Honte  Rotondo, 
where  he  established  his  headquarters.     On  October 
28,  however,  a  French  squadron  arrived  at  Civita 
Yecohia  and   landed  troops.    Two  days  later  the 
French  soldiers  entered  ilome  amid  sullen  silence 
on  the  part  of  tbe  inhabitants.     Garibaldi  was  once 
more  apprehended  and  placed  under  surveillance.  Bu^,rL»d 
The  revolution  was  now  declared  to  be  ended.    Gen- 
eral Menabrea  called  upon  France  to  withdraw  her 
troops.    Instead  of  that,  Napoleon    III.  proposed 
that  the  political  status  of  the  Holy  See  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  should  be  settled  by  an  interna- 
tional conference.     Most  of  the  European  Powers 
readily  accepted  the  French  Emperor's  proposal,  as 
did  the  Pope.     King  Victor  Emmanuel's  troops  re- 
ceived orders  to  evacuate  the  Papal  dominions. 
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^HE  dissflosioDS  between  tlie  United  States 
Congress  and  Preeident  Johnson  reached  a 
taming  point  at  the  very  outset  of  the  jeai. 
The  Bouse  of  BepresentatiTes,  on  Janaar;  2^  com- 
meaded  the  course  of  General  Sheridan  as  Militarj 
CK}vem<»'  of  Louisiana,  and  censured  President 
Johnson  f(Mr  his  dismissal  of  that  ot&cer.  Ten  days 
later  the  Senate  refused  to  aanotion  the  President's 
Amariuo  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton  fnnn  the  War  Office. 
His  Buocessor,  General  Grant,  promptly  vacated  the 
office,  and  Mr.  Stauton  resumed  bis*  fonotioos. 
After  a  fev  weeks,  President  Joboaon  once  mora 
dismissed  Stanton,  and  appointed  General  Lorauzo 
Thomas  to  aaoceed  him.  The  Senate  then  declared 
the  appointment  of  Thomas  ill^al.  Stanton  put 
Thomas  ander  arrest.  He  was  raleased  on  bail. 
The  President  thereupon  nominated  Thomas  Ewing 
of  Ohio  as  Secretary  (^  War.  On  Ifarcb  6,  the  Sen- 
ate convened  a  court  of  impeachment,  with  Chase, 
the  Chief -J  ustioe  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  ehair, 
and  the  President  was  smnmoned  to  t^pear.  Bea- 
jamin  F.  Butler  opened  the  case  against  the  Presi- 
dent. Blaine,  in  his  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress," 
has  described  the  trial  "as  the  most  memorable  at- 
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tempt  made  by  aay  English-speaking  people  to  de- 
pose a  sovereign  ruler  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
forms  of  law." 

President  Johnson  maintained  that  his  removal  of- ,.    ^ 

Stanton  could  not  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the^^^j^^d 
recent  tenure  of  office  act,  Stanton  not  having  been 
appointed  by  him,  but  by  his  predecessor,  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  trial  leated  until  the  middle  of  May. 
At  its  coDclusioQ  thirty-five  Senators  voted  for  con- 
viction and  nineteen  for  acquittal.  Only  by  one 
Tote  had  the  necessary  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  been  missed.  Thus  the  impeachment  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  weary  struggle  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  resumed.  Congress  voted  to  readmit  to  the 
Union  the  seven  Southern  States — Arkansas,  Ala* 
bama,  Florida,  G^eorgia,  Louisiana,  with  North  and 
Sooth  Carolina.  Amnesty  was  extended  to  a  thou- 
sand ex-Confederate  soldiers.  President  Johnson 
vetoed  the  measure.  Congress  overrode  tbis  last 
veto  by  a  majority  of  more  than  three  to  one  in  both 
Houses,  and  the  long  contest  over  reconstruction 
was  closed.  The  flagrant  misgovernment  of  the  re-  dowikKik 
constructed  States  had  done  much  to  retard  the 
progress  of  reconciliation. 

The  affairs  of  government  now  ran  more  smoothly. 
Congress  organized  the  Territory  of  Wyoming' out 
of  parts  of  Dakota,  Utah  and  Idaho.  Preparations 
were  made  for  a  new  Presidential  election.  By  the 
Bepublicaa  Convention  in  Chicago,  in  May,  General 
Grant  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presidency  on  the^^^ 
first  ballot  without  a  competitor.     General  Grant 
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accepted  hia  DominatioD  with  the  opeotog  words: 
"Let  08  have  peace." 

With  80  popular  a  candidate  in  the  field,,  the 
resnit  conld  be  but  a  foregone  oonclasioa.  Horatio 
Sejmoor,  the  former  Gorernor-of  New  7ork,  who 
waa  nominated  by  the  Democrats  to  run  against 
Orant,  had  small  chance  of  success.  The  New  Tork 
faction  of  the  Democratic  party  by  this  time  had 
come  Dnder  general  execration.  It  was  dominated 
bj  the  powerful  political  association  of  T&nunany 
Hall.  This  in  tarn  was  dominated  by  the  noto- 
hoas  Bill  Tweed,  a  chairmaker,  who  had  made 
his  connection  with  the  popular  Yolanteer  Fire 
Department  a  stepplDg-stone  to  political  power. 
By  corrupt  practices  he  amassed  sereral  millions 
of  dollars  within  a  few  years.  To  make  Qrant's 
election  more  sure,  the  Democratic  States  of  Vir- 
ginia, MiBsiseippi  and  Texas  were  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  national  election  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  not  complied  with  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress.  Grant  was  elected  President  by  a  major- 
ity of  nearly  half  a  million  votes.  In  New  York, 
Tweed  held  back  the  election  returns  of  the  city 
until  by  manipulation  they  were  made  to  eliminate 
the  majority  given  against  his  party  in  the  State 
eleotiona. 

In  Great  Britain,  this  year  was  remarkable  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Parliament  upon  a  widely  extended 
basis  of  representation.  It  was  the  first  trial  of  the 
new  system  of  Household  Suffrage.  The  first  fruit 
of  the  new  electoral  constitution  was  the  retirement 
of  Disraeli's  Cabinet,  and  the  accessioD  of  Gladstone 
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as  Prime  HiniBter.    Charles  Keaa,  sod  of  Edmund 
Kean,  died  at  LoQdon.     Among  his  moat  Bucceasf ul  Bflufh"'^ 
parts  were  Hamlet  and  Richard  III.     He  was  mar- 
ried to  the  accomplished  actress  fillea  Tree. 

A  coDspicaons  event  of  the  year  was  Great  Brit- 
ain's Abyssinian  expedition.    As  early  as  1861,  when 
Captain  Cameron  was  appointed  consul  at  Msssownh, 
King  Theodorus  addressed  a  letter  Co  Queen  Victo- TbMdonM 
ria,  expressing  friendly  feelings  and  suggesting  aniiuis 
Abyssinian  embassy  to  England.     The  British  Gov- 
ernmeat  ignored  this  letter.     Theodorus  took  re- 
venge by  imprisoning  all  Englishmen  he  could  lay 
hold  of.     A  British  expedition  was  sent  out  from 
India  under  General  Sir  Robert  Napier.    The  van 
pushed  OD  to  Senalfe  on  the  high  land  of  Abyssinia, 
and  on  January  3  of  this  year,  General  Napier  him-  papier 
self  arrived  in  Annesley  Bay.     The  force  consisted'"^'** 
of  some  12,000  soldiers,  mostly  native  infantry,  and 
15,000  followers.     The  army  marched  from  Senalfe 
to  AttegratSi,   and  met  with  no   opposition.      The 
inhabitants    supplied    food  when    they   were   paid, 
aiui  some  chiefs  gave  assistance.     Tlie  expedition 
reached  the  Bashilo  Pass  early  in  April.     Colonel 
Phayre,  after  he  had  crossed  the  Bashilo,  divided 
his  troops  and  sent  one  body,  under  Colonel  Mill-oapturecf 
ward,  up  the  Arogge  Pass.     With  a  lai^er  body  hepe^f^ 
proceeded   over    precipitous  ground   to   the   right. 
At  the  top  of  the  Arogge  Pass  stood  the  Hill  of    ' 
Fabla,  occupied  by  the  Negns'  warriors.    The  In- 
dian rifles  wronght  fearful  havoc  among  the  Abys- 
sinians.     The  next  morning,  Mr.  Flab  and  Lieuten- 
ant Prideaux,  who  had  been  held  captives,  appeared 
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in  the  Britiali  camp  with  a  flag  of  traoe.  iijir  Bobert 
Majner  insisted  that  tbe  prisoners  should  be  anocn- 
ditionally  surrendered.     This  was  done.     On  Aj  til 

P^^       18,  the  Britieh  attacked  Magdala.     A  hot  fire  vaa 

''*'^*''  opened,  but  no  impreesioa  was  made  on  the  gateiray 
where  the  king  was  stationed  with  a  small  band. 
The  British  forced  their  way  over  the  plateau,  and 
oat  doWQ  the  few  remaining  Abyssinians.  King 
Theodoras  shot  himself  with  a  pistol  before  the  sol* 

tte  MaguB  (Iters  could  reach  him.  Thirty  guns  were  captured 
and  the  palace  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
Negus'  widow  came  to  her  death  within  a  few 
weeks.  Theodoras'  infant  son,  Alamayon,  was 
taken  to  England. 

In  Japan,  the  utter  downfall  of  the  Tokungawa 
Shogonate,  which  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies had  maintained  itaelf  in  power,  was  aocom- 
plished  by  a  combination  of  the  clans  of  Satsaroa, 

^^^  Choehiu,  Tosa,  Etsizen  and  others.  An  edict  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  young  Mikado,  Mutauhite, 
abolishing  the  office  of  Shogun.  All  followers  ol 
the  Toknngawa  family  vere  expelled  from  Yeddo. 
The  deposed  Shogun  now  retracted  hia  resignation, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  la^e  force  undertook  to  re- 
enter Kioto  to  reassert  his  former  authority.  After 
a  battle  which  lasted  three  days,  the  Shogun's  fol- 
lowers were  routed  by  the  imperial  troops.  The 
beaten  Keiki  took  rofage  in  his  caetle,  and  sO' 
nounced  that  he  would  never  again  take  arms  againsi 
the  BmpenNT. 

In  ScTTia,  on  June  10,  Prince  Michael,  the  soTer- 
tign,  was  assassinated  at  Belgrade.     The  regicides, 
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Bado  YftDovich  and  his  two  eons,  were  seised,  and 
ten  others  were  arrested  as  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
to  place  Prince  Karageoi^ewitch  npoD  the  throne. 
A  provisional    government   was    eslabliBhed,  and^.,^ 
Prince  Milan,  a  relative  of  Prince  Michael,   was "'  *""■ 
elected  to  the  throne. 

Movember  13,  Oioacchino  Antonio  Boaeini,  the  il- 
lofltrioofl  Italian  composer,  died  at  Faris.  Bossini's 
first  SQCce&sfal  opera  was  "Tancredi,"  brought  oat 
daring  the  carnival  of  Venice  at  the  Teatro  Fenice 
in  1813,  and  was  followed  within  a  few  months  by 
"L'ltaliana  in  Algeri."  Boasini's  "Barber  of  Se- 
ville" was  hissed  at  its  first  performance  in  Borne.  bo«u 
The  cool  reception  of  "Semiramide"  by  the  Vene- 
tians, in  1628,  induced  Bossini  to  go  to  London, 
where  he  conducted  a  aeries  of  grand  concerts.  A 
brief  season  in  Vienna  proved  even  more  saccessful 
than  that  at  Iiondon.  Beethoven  was  much  cha- 
grined to  find  how  completely  Bossini's  Italian  airs 
took  possession  ol'  the  Viennese.  Proceeding  to 
Paris,  Bossiai  brought  out  his  masterpiece,  "Wil- 
liam Tell,"  on  August  8,  1829,  with  a  magnificent 
oast  at  the  Grand  Opera.  With  this  great  work 
Bosaini  abruptly  closed  his  operatic  career.  Not 
even  the  sensational  revival  of  "William  Tell"  in 
1837,  with  Duprez  in  the  title  role,  shook  him  in 
this  resolution.  Thenceforward  he  wrote  only  re- 
ligious scores,  among  them  hie  famous  "Stabat  Ma- 
ter" and  "La  Petite  Messe  Solennelle."  A  last 
earnest  of  hie  powers  as  a  composer  was  given  by 
a  special  cantata  written  for  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867. 
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In  Prance,  M.  Pierre  Antoine  Beiryer,  the  glory 
of  the  Paris  bar,  died  at  Aagerille.  He  tsb  the 
oldest  and  ablest  advocate  in  practice.  After  the 
Jalj  Keyolation,  Berryer  favored  popular  goTem- 
ment,  though  rightly  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the 
Legitimist  party  in  Paris.  At  the  trial  of  Louis 
Napoleon  for  his  attempt  upon  Boulc^ne  in  1840, 
Berryer  made  a  powerful  speech.  Later  he  opposed 
the  political  conduct  of  President  Louis  Napoleon 
and  spoke  against  him  in  1851.  Ha  was  among  those 
who  strove  to  impeaoh  Louis  Napoleon,  but  after  the 
coup  d'Stal  he  took  little  part  in  political  affairs. 
Stiil  he  held  rank  as  the  forem(Mt  orator  of  France 
since  the  days  of  Mlrabeau. 

At  the  Salon  this  year  L^on  Q^rdme,  the  pnpil 
of  Delaroche,  exhibited  the  historical  painting  "The 
Seventh  of  December,  1818."  He  had  made  his 
d^but  in  the  Salon  in  1847,  with  "A  Combat  of 
Cocks,"  now  in  the  Luxembourg.  His  greatest 
historic  work,  "The  Age  of  Augustus,"  was  in  the 
Salon  in  1855,  and  was  purchased  by  the  French 
Government.  In  America,  the  landscape  painter 
G-eorge  Inneas  was  made  a  National  Academician 
this  year. 

Another  revolution  broke  out  in  Spain.  Queen 
Isabella  had  alienated  all  feelings  of  loyalty  by  her 
arbitrary  and  aggressive  rule.  In  April,  insurrec- 
tionary movements  commenced  in  Catalonia,  which 
was  declared  under  martial  law.  On  the  28d,  Mar- 
shal Narraez,  the  President  of  the  Council,  died, 
and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed  under  Gonzalez 
Bravo.    In  July,  several  of  the  leading  Spanish 
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geaerals  were  arrested  and  banished  to  the  Canary 
Islands.  The  Queen  signed  a  decree  eziliog  the 
Duke  and  Dachess  de  Montpensier.  Id  September, 
the  revolution  broke  out  in  earnest.  Qeneral  Prim  gp^^i, 
left  England  and  aoon  disembarked  at  Cadiz.  In""*''^ 
tbe  meantime  a  vessel  had  been  sent  by  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  to  the  Canary  Islands  to  bring  back 
the  banished  generals.  They  arrived  at  Cadiz  a  few 
days  after  Prim.  Already  the  Spanish  fleet  at  tbatPrim 
port,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Topete,  and 
the  garrison  in  the  citadel  had  declared  for  the 
revolution.  Marshal  Serrano,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  i"OTe- serraiw 
ment.  All  Andalusia  rose  against  the  government. 
The  Spanish  Ministry  resigned,  and  Qeneral  Concha 
was  appointed  by  the  Queen  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Marquis  de  Novaliches,  commanding  the 
royal  army,  marched  upon  Cordova.  At  Burgofl 
the  hostile  forces  came  in  contact.  The  royal  troops 
fraternized  with  the  people.  Juntas  were  estab- 
lished in  the  different  towns,  which  one  after  an- 
other raised  the  standard  of  rebellion.  Before  the 
end  of  September,  the  Marquis  de  Novaliches  had 
reached  the  bridge  of  Alcolea  on  tbe  Guadalquivir 
near  Cordova.  Here  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  royal  troops  and  the  insurgents,  who  were  led 
to  victory  by  Serrano.  It  was  tbe  last  serious  at- 
tempt to  quell  the  revolution.  Queen  Isabella  fledg|||^ 
from  Spain  and  took  refuge  in  France. 

Marshal  Serrano  entered  Madrid  at  the  head  of 
the  revolutionary  troops  in  the  first  days  of  October. 
The  central  Junta  authorized  Serrano  to  ezeroiee 
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sapreme  power  in  conjunction  with  a  prorisioQal 
minietry  until  a  Constituent  Assembly  sKouId  meet. 
He  accepted.  Within  a  week,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Prussia  and  Portugal  recognized  the  proyisioDal 
government.  General  Prim  was  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Spanish  forces.  An  elec* 
toral  committee  was  formed  which  thas  outlined 
the  future  form  of  Spain's  government: 

"The  monarchical  form  ia  imposed  upon  as  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  revolntion  and  the  necessity 
of  consolidating  the  liberties  we  have  acquired. 
Monarchy  by  divine  right  is  forever  dead.  Our 
future  monarchy,  in  deriving  its  origin  from  pop- 
idar  rights,  will  be  a  consecration  of  Universal 
Suffrage."  The  great  difficulty  was  who  was  to 
be  king.  In  December,  serious  conSicts  occorred 
at  Cadiz,  where  the  people  declared  for  a  Repub- 
lic, and  oi^anized  a  militia,  who  styled  themselves 
"Volunteers  of  Freedom."  They  refused  to  dis- 
arm, and,  after  a  contest  in  the  streete,  govern- 
ment troops  marched  upon  the  town  from  Madrid 
under  General  Caballero  de  Godas.  The  govern- 
ment troops  took  peaceable  possession. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  frequency  of 
atmospheric  phenomena  and  volcanic  convulsions. 
Early  in  January,  Mount  Yesuviua  in  Italy  with 
load  detonations  began  to  send  forth  an  immense 
quantity  of  lava.  With  some  intermissions  the  vol- 
cano continued  to  vomit  a  fiery  stream  for  several 
months.  When  the  eruptions  ceased,  Mount  Etna 
for  a  brief  period  broke  out  in  a  grand  volcanic  dis- 
play.   Earthquake  shocks  were  felt  even  in  Britain. 
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Earlier  in  the  year  a  terrific  cyclone  swept  over 
the  island  of  Maaritius  which  rendered  do  less 
than  60,000  persona  homelesB.  On  March  27,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  violently  convulsed.  A 
tidal  wave  sixty  feet  in  height  swept  in  from  the 
sea  destroying  vill^ea  and  drowning  the  people 
and  their  cattle.  The  great  volcano  Mauna  JJoa^^^ 
broke  out  in  dreadful  eruption,  ejecting  fire,  rocks, 
ashes  and  molten  lava.  In  August,  a  shock  of 
earthquake  was  felt  at  G-ibraltar,  but  the  most 
dreadful  disturbances  were  in  Pern  and  Ecuador. 
On  August  IS,  a  tremendous  earthquake  occurred 
there,  overthrowing  numerous  structures  and  de- 
stroying thousands  of  lives.  The  earth  rocked 
frightfully;  crags  fell  from  the  summits  of  the 
Andes;  immense  tidal  waves  rolled  in  upon  the|j^^ 
land,  sweeping  whole  towns  from  their  foundations 
and  stranding  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  far 
above  highwater  mark.  The  undulations  extended 
over  the  whole  Pacific,  breaking  in  huge  rollers  od 
the  shores  of  California,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Japan 
and  New  Zealand.  On  October  21,  an  earthquake 
damaged  the  city  of  Sao  Francisco,  causing  con- 
siderable loss  of  life.  On  the  night  of  November 
14,  a  shower  of  meteors,  which  had  been  foretold, 
was  seen  at  many  points,  and  appeared  to  profeH-  ueteoHo 
sional  observers  to  emanate  from  the  coDstellatioii "  ""'*" 
Leo.  Fully  6,000  meteors  were  observed  from  vari- 
oaa  astronomical  stations. 
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^HE  American  claims  against  England  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Civil  War,  notably  the 
"Alabama"  claims,  were  at  last  adjoeted. 
On  January  14,  a  oonveDtion  was  signed  at  London 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
AfEairs,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  Beverdy 
Johnson,  the  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Sl 
James,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  On  Feb- 
ruary 26,  Congress  passed  the  Fifteenth  Amend* 
ment  to  the  American  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vided that  "the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  in  any  State,  on  acconnt  of  race,  color 
or  previona  condition  of  eervitade."  The  new 
''  President  of  the  United  States,  Ulysses  S.  Orant, 
took  his  oath  of  office  on  March  4,  as  customary. 
Ex-Fresident  Johnson  refused  to  sit  in  the  carriage 
with  Giant  at  his  inauguration,  nor  would  he  take 
any  part  in  the  proceedings.  Qeneral  surprise  and 
disappoiutment  followed  Grant's  nominations  for 
members  of  his  Cabinet.  They  were  Waahbum, 
Secretary  of  State;  Stuart,  Treasury;  Schofield, 
_j^,jj  War;  Borej,  Navy;  Cox,  Interior;  Hoar,  Attorney- 
totratUMi  general,  and  CreeswellB,  Postmaster-General.  Stnart 
resigned  almost  immediately  by  reason  of  the  law 
forbidding  an  importer  holding  the  portfolio  of  the 
Treasury.     His  place  was  taken  by  BoutwelL     At 
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later  dates,  Hamilton  Fish  succeeded  Washbam, 
who  became  Miniater  to  France,  and  Bawlins  aao- 
ceeded  Schofield.  Congress  rejected  the  Johnson- 
Clarendon  treaty  respecting  the  Alabama  claimB, 
and  the  matter  had  to  be  referred  to  international 
arbitration.  Motley,  the  historian,  was  appointed 
Miniater  to  Ctreat  Britain.  Farther  changes  in  the 
Cabinet  seemed  to  betoken  want  of  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  President.  Borey  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  the  Kavy,  and  Bobisoc  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Not  long  afterward  the  portfolio  of  WarSbiwi 
changed  hands  for  the  third  time.  Some  embar- 
rassment for  the  new  Secretary  of  State  was  pro- 
vided by  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the  Cuban 
insurgents  on  the  part  of  the  BepreaentatiTes.  Still 
the  independence  of  Cuba  was  not  recognized  by 
President  Grant.  Instead,  he  entered  into  negotia- 
tions tor  a  peaceable  annexation  of  San  Domingo 
by  the  United  States,  and  for  a  long  lease  of  theg^^°° 
bay  and  peninsula  of  Sumana  as  a  naval  station.     ""^ 

Daring  this  year  in  America  the  right  of  suffrage 
waa  granted  to  women  in  the  Territories  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Utah.  Whittier  brought  out  his  "New 
England  Ballads,"  and  Parkman  his  "Discovery  of 
tlie  West."  The  most  popular  American  literary 
productions  of  the  year  were  Mark  Twain's  "Inno- 
cents Abroad" ;  Bret  Harte's  poem  of  "The  Heathen  a 
Chinee,"  and  Aldrich'a  "Bad  Boy,"  all  three  char 
acteristio  products  of  American  humor. 

An  event  of  far-reaching  industrial  and  financial 
importance  was  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailway,  on  May  10,  by  the  junction  at  Ogden  <d 
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the  CTnioD  and  Central  Pacific  Bailwajs.  Bailway 
Bpeoul&tion  received  aa  immense  impetus  at  New 
York,  where  Vanderbilt,  Gould  and  Fiak  daazled 
the  Stock  Exchange  by  their  daring  hazards,  in 
September,  Gould  and  Fisk  joined  in  a  scheme 
to  "comer  the  gold  of  the  eoantrj."  In  the  spring 
c^  the  year  the  price  of  gold  had  fallen  to  181,  by 
reason  of  tke  government's  impending  resumption 
of  specie  paymeots.  A  clique  of  Wall  Street  speoa- 
latora  purchased  several  millions  at  that  price.  By 
liberal  subsidies  to  the  press  they  induced  several 
newspapers  to  prophesy  that  dif&culties  with  Eng- 
land would  arise  from  the  Alabama  claims,  or  from 

pida[^u-the  reeognitioQ  of  the  Cuban  insarrection,  or  again 
that  war  was  imminent  between  Germany  and 
France.  Thus  they  pushed  up  the  price  of  gold 
to  186,  and  gathered  a  rich  harvest.  After  this 
the  value  of  gold  fell  to  its  former  standard  of 
131,  and  there  was  a  general  belief  that  it  would 
fall  still  further.  The  financial  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment wbich  necessitated  the  payment  of  duties 
in  gold  again  sent  up  the  price  of  gold.  The  clique 
once  more  took  a  hand.  By  their  operations  the 
price  was  advanced  to  141  by  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, a  Wednesday.  There  it  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance. Tbeu  came  two  days  of  feverish  excitement 
and  speculations  surpassing  anything  hitherto  known 
in  the  financial  annals  of  America.  Important  rail- 
road stocks  fell  by  a  score  of  points  within  an  hour. 
The  lesser  speculators  failed  or  settled  their  ob- 

g[^  ligations  on  the  best  terms  they  could.  It  was  a 
day  of  wild  excitement,  of  alternating  hopes  and 
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fears,  reoalliug  the  Ciril  War.  The  day  closed 
with  gold  at  144.  Od  the  morning  of  Friday — mS^ 
"Blaok  Friday"  as  it  came  to  be  called — every  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  Stock  Exchange  was  blocked 
by  a  dense  mass  of  hnnianity  laboring  under  the 
greatest  state  of  excitement.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Board  the  price  of  gold  was  160 — an  advance 
of  six  per  cent  on  that  of  the  highest  of  the  day 
before.  It  was  now  well  known  that  Jay  G-oald  and 
bis  associates  held  in  gold  and  contracts  for  delivery 
something  like  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions, 
while  all  the  current  gold  in  New  York  could  be 
scarcely  more  than  twenty  millions.  The  govern- 
ment alone  could  break  the  comer  by  the  sale  of 
gold  ia  the  New  York  sub-treasury.  The  conduct 
of  the  Treasury  officials,  if  it  did  not  confirm  the 
boast  of  the  clique  that  members  of  the  govern- 
ment were  in  league  with  them,  left  scant  hope  of 
relief  from  that  quarter.  The  price  of  gold  rose 
steadily.  Id  the  midst  of  the  wildest  excitement, 
when  the  price  was  vibrating  at  the  highest  points, 
a  messenger  arrived  in  the  Gold  Room  with  the 
news  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Boutwell  had 
given  orders  to  sell  gold  on  behalf  of  the  govern- Oo?wn" 
ment.  The  price  instantly  fell  to  135.  The  power 
of  the  clique  was  broken,  and  the  great  crisis  was 
at  an  end.  So  large  had  been  the  dealings  that  the 
Ould  Exchange  Bank,  which  acted  as  a  clearing 
house,  was  not  able  to  calculate  and  settle  the 
transactioDS  of  the  preceding  day  within  opening 
time.  For  twelve  hours  more,  uncertainty  pre-JJ^"''' 
Tailed,  and  the  shadow  of  disaster  darkened  Wall 
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Street.  The  calamitj  of  the  finanoial  failures  of 
Wall  Street  had  now  made  itself  felt  in  the  com- 
mercial oircIeB  of  New  York,  and  aoon  spread 
through  the  whole  oountrj.  Intense  iadignattoa  . 
was  aroused  against  Goald,  Fist  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  gold  clique.  Persistent  efforts  were 
o™tmL  I'^^fl  to  implicate  President  Grant  in  their  trana- 
p^'^  actions,  .and  Congress  appointed  a  oommittee  to 
investigate  the  charges,  but  nothing  came  of  it 
Gould,  Fisk  and  their  associates  achieved  no 
less  Dotorietj  in  America  by  their  reckless  dealings 
culminating  in  the  so-called  Erie  War,  After 
seventeen  years  of  discoaraging  efforts,  the  Albany 
and  Susqaehanna  Railroad,  connecting  the  city  of 
Albany  with  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Binghamton,  had 
at  last  been  completed.  Early  in  August  the  treas- 
urer of  this  railroad  company  refused  to  transfer 
some  stock  to  the  Erie  party,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  been  illegally  procured.  A  war  of  injunctions 
followed.  The  Erie  party  controlled  two  corrupt 
judges  in  New  York,  who  issued  writs  in  their 
favor.  The  threatening  assertions  of  conflicting 
^"'^°  rights  made  police  intervention  necessary.  Police 
ofQcers  and  deputy  sheriffs  were  bribed  right  and 
left.  Itival  receivers  were  appointed  for  the  Al- 
bany Railroad.  In  New  York,  Fisk  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Erie  Ring  avoided  service  of  legal  writs 
by  barricading  themselves  in  New  Jersey,  in  com- 
pany with  one  of  their  pliant  judges.  An  Brie 
train  waiting  at  a  station  was  seized.  Armed  men 
took  charge.  Another  train  filled  with  800  armed 
men  was  sent  gainst  them.     As  the  two  trains  met 
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both  eDgineen  leaped  for  life.  The  Erie  engine 
was  wrecked  and  the  train  thrown  off  the  track. 
The  militia  had  to  interfere.  The  courts,  after 
some  more  flagrant  attempts  at  intimidation  and 
corruption,  decided  against  the  Erie  Railroad. 

By  way  of  compromise  between  the  American 
aspirations  toward  the  recognition  of  Onban  inde-  ^^^^ 
pendence,  and  the  objections  of  the  European  chan-  j^™aan 
celieries,  President  Grant  at  length  tendered  an 
offer  of  mediation  between  Spain  and  its  rebellions 
subjects  in  Cuba,  bat  the  Spanish  Government  per- 
emptorily declined  the  offer.  Internal  diasengionB 
in  Spain  made  it  imperative  for  the  new  govern- 
ment there  to  take  a  strong  stand  in  this  matter. 
Early  in  the  year  insurrection  had  broken  out  at 
Malaga  and  had  to  be  suppressed  by  severe  meas- 
ures. This  encouraged  the  Cuban  insurgents  in 
the  field.  Muntinous  manifeslations  on  the  P^""*^,^ 
of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Cuba  caused  General""""'^ 
Dulce  to  resign  his  aupreme  command  in  the 
island.  General  Caballero  de  Bodas  was  sent  out 
from  Spain  to  replace  him.  Bourbon  conspiracies 
were  discovered  at  Pampeluna,  Burgos  and  Bar- 
celona. The  government's  call  for  25,000  soldiers 
by  conscription  provoked  fresh  disturbances  at 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera  and  other  points  between  Rev^tB 
Cadiz  and  Seville.  The  barricades  of  the  insur- 
gents had  to  be  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  crown  of  Spain  was  now  offered  to  Dom  Fer- 
nando, the  ex-King  of  Portugal,  but  he  positively 
declined  it.  Other  overtures  were  made,  but  none 
met  with  favorable  response. 
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Is  Great  Britaia,  the  Parliamentaiy  seasioQ  of 
thiB  year  was  memorable  for  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Hoose  of  Commons  elected  oDder  household 
suifrage,  and  the  first  great  step  taken  id  reversing 
the  long-standing  policy  of  England  toward  Ireland. 
These  two  events  were  closely  linked  together. 
That  it  should  have  been  in  the  power  of  any  Min- 
ister to  efEect  within  a  few  months  so  momentous 
a  change  as  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill, 
which  rent  asunder  the  long-subsisting  connection 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  Ireland,  and 
to  unite  together  almost  as  one  man  the  diversified 
and  incongruous  elements  of  the  English,  Irish  and 
Scotch  Liberal  factions  in  the  prosecution  of  a  com- 
mon purpose,  was  a  feat  truly  remarkable. 

AlphoDse  de  Lamartine,  the  French  poet  and 
statesman,  died  on  the  last  day  of  February.  In 
1820  he  first  became  known  as  a  poet  by  his 
"Meditations  Poetiques."  The  "Nouvelles  Medi- 
tations Poetiques"  (1823)  and  the  "Harmonies  Po- 
etiques et  Religieuses"  (1828)  established  bis  poetic 
fame  and  obtained  for  him  admission  into  the 
French  Academy  in  1830,  After  the  July  revo- 
lution he  travelled  in  the  East,  and  on  his  return 
published  "Voyage  en  Orient,"  "Souvenirs,"  "Im- 
pressions," "Pens^s  et  Paysages."  During  his  ab- 
sence he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
o!  Deputies  and  thenceforth  his  career  was  that  of 
a  man  of  politics  as  well  as  of  letters.  In  1848, 
Lamartine  became  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
G-overnment  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs.  Bat 
losing   popularity,  he   soon  withdrew  from   public 
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life      His  Tenes  oontinaed  to  excite  general  ad- 
miration. 

Charles  Augustiae  Sainte-Beave,  one  of  the 
greatest  modern  French  criticB,  died  io  October  ^^^y,  ^ 
at  the  age  of  siztj-fire.  Sainte-Beuve's  oontri-  ^a^ 
bations  to  fhe  "BeTae  des  Deux  Moades"  on 
French  authors  and  literature  formed  for  eome 
period  a  chief  attraction  of  that  periodical.  In 
1887  he  delivered  some  lectures  on  the  school 
of  Port  Boyal  at  Laosanne,  vhioh  laid  the  foun- 
datioD  of  his  elaborate  work  "Histoire  du  Port 
Bojal,"  published  during  the  fifties.  While  en- 
gaged on  these  labors,  Sainte-BecTe  was  appointed 
corator  of  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  in  1846  waa 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  After 
the  Berolution  of  1848,  Sainte-Beure  contributed 
weekly  articles  of  criticism  to  the  "Bevne  des 
Deux  Mondes,"  to  the  "Constitutionel,"  and  after- 
ward to  the  "Monitenr"  ("Catueries  da  Lundi," 
16  Tolames;  "Nouveaux  Londis,"  18  rolumes). 

George  Peabody,  the  American  philanthropist, 
died  on  November  4,  in  London.  Moet  notable 
among  his  endowments  were  the  free  library  for 
his  birthplace,  Danvere;  a  froe  libraiy  and  institute  Poabody 
of  art  and  science  at  Baltimore;  and  a  model  dwell- 
ing-house for  the  London  poor.  In  1866  he  received 
the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London,  and  was  offered 
a  baronetcy  by  the  Qneen,  which  he  declined. 

Julia  QtTia,  the  celebrated  prima  donna,  died  on 
Hovember  28,  in  Berlin.  She  made  her  first  b.^ 
pearance  as  a  singer  at  Bologna  as  Bmma  in  Bossi- 
ni's  "Celmira."    The  fame  of  her  yotce  spread  over 
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£arope.  Id  1832  Rossini  ei^aged  her  as  prima 
donna  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris.  There  she 
made  her  d^bat  in  "Semiramide."  One  of  her 
warmest  admirers  was  Bellini,  who,  having  com- 
posed "Norma"  for  Pasta,  at  once  recognized  in 
La  Grisi  the  true  ideal  oC  his  creation.  It  proved 
the  greatest  oF  her  parts^  Some  ten  years  later  Xia 
Grisi  was  the  prima  donna  of  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera  in  London.  At  the  same  time  Jenny  Lind 
was  at  the  he^ht  of  her  popalarit;  in  England. 
After  a  series  of  so-called  farewell  performances 
at  London,  La  Grisi,  under  the  management  of  her 
second  husband,  Mario,  made  a  toar  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Her  suocees  there  did  not  com- 
pare to  that  of  London  or  Paris,  but  she  held  her 
own  against  such  formidable  rivals  as  La  Persian! 
and  Sonntag.  Thenceforth  her  career  as  a  singer 
declined. 

In  Japan,  all  vestiges  of  the  great  rebellion  had 
ceased,  and  the  Mikado's  party  was  triumphant. 
The  great  step  from  fendalism  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion, for  which  Europeans  had  required  centuries, 
was  made  in  Japan  in  a  few  years.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Shogun  this  great  modern  revolution 
was  accomplished  without  bloodshed  by  the  volun- 
tary surrender  on  the  part  of  the  DaimioB  of  their 
most  cherished  feudal  rights.  The  young  Mikado 
began  the  era  of  innovations  by  departing  from 
Kioto,  or  Miako,  which  bad  been  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors  for  twenty-five  centuries,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  Yeddo,  thenceforth  called  Toldo,  for 
his  capital.     Four  of  the  greatest  Daimios  of  Japan 
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took  up  the  gauntlet.  The;  addreased  a  memorial 
to  the  throne  offering  to  release  their  clansmen  and 
to  restore  their  fiefs  to  the  imperial  crown. 

In  Egypt,  the  great  Suez  Canal  was  opened  in  .pj^  ^^ 
December  with  oriental  pomp.    The  successful  exe-  '^"*' 
cutioD  of  this  enterprise  was  due  to  the  unwearied 
energy  and  determination  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
The  gigantic  undertaking  proved  a  complete  success. 

On  December  18,  Louis  Moreaa  Gottschalk,  the 

'  '  Death  of 

American  composer  and  pianist,  died  at  Bio  de'^"""'"'* 
Janeiro.  Born  at  New  Orleans  in  1829,  Gottschalk 
studied  music  in  Paris  under  Halle  and  Stamaty. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  broaght  out  his  early 
composition  "Lo  Bananier."  After  his  d^but  as 
a  pianist  in  1845,  he  toured  throagh  France, 
Switzerland  and  Spain,  returning  at  last  to  the 
United  States.  Starting  from  his  birthplace,  New 
Orleans,  in  185S,  Gottschalk  played  concerts  of  his 
own  compositions  throughout  North  America,  Cen- 
tral America,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
His  manager  was  Max  Strakoscb,  later  celebrated 
as  impresario  of  Adelioa  Fatti.  Daring  the  years 
of  the  Nocth  American  Civil  War,  Gottschalk  gave 
concerts  in  almost  every  noteworthy  town  of  Span-pianhC* 
ish  America.  He  died  worn  out  by  overexertion, 
Gottschalk's  Creole  temperament  gave  to  his  works 
their  peculiar  charm  of  melody  and  Spanish  warmth 
of  color.  Notable  among  them  were  his  "Night  in 
the  Tropics,"  "Cuban  Dances,"  "Montevideo,"  and 
"The  Grand  March  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil." 
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IN  BOME,  the  Bcameaical  CoaDoil— convoked 
by  Pope  Fins  IX.  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year — oq  its  second  aeseioD  early  in  Jannary 
pQt  forth  the  new  dogma  of  the  Pope's  iDfallibility 
in  matters  of  religion.  A  petition  was  presented  in 
which  the  andersigoed  fathers  hamblj  and  ear- 
nestly begged:  "The  Holy  Ecumenical  Conocil  of 
the  Vatican  to  define  clearly,  and  in  words  that 
cannot  be  miBtaken,  that  the  authority  of  the  Bo- 
man  Pontiff  is  supreme,  and  therefore  exempt  from 
error  when  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  he  declares 
and  defines  what  is  to  be  believed  and  held,  and 
what  is  to  be  rejected  and  condemned  by  all  the 
faithful." 

About  this  time  Charles  de  Moatalembert,  the 
exponent  of  the  new  Catholic  movement  in  France, 
died  at  Paris.  As  a  youth  he  formed  an  intimate 
'  acquaintance  with  Lamenais,  the  ardent  advocate 
of  an  alliance  between  Catholicism  and  Democracy. 
Together  they  founded  the  "Journal  L'Avenir." 
On  attaining  his  majority,  Count  Montalembert 
took  his  seat  as  a  Peer  of  France.  In  18S6,  he 
published  his  first  important  work,  "The  Life  of 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary."  In  1848,  he  declared 
bimaelf  for  the  Bepublio,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
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National  Aseembly  with  the  extreme  right.  After 
the  coup  d'etat  he  was  named  by  the  Fresideat  a'n"'*"' 
member  of  the  Coasulting  Commission  preliminary 
to  the  Council  of  State,  and  was  elected  to  the  new 
legislative  Chambers.  In  1852,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy.  In  the  general 
elections  of  1857,  Montalembert,  who  was  looked 
upon  aa  the  declared  adversary  of  the  Empire,  was 
defeated  in  his  own  department.  This  defeat  closed 
his  Parliamentary  career.  For  a  Btitirical  article  on 
the  Indian  debates  in  the  English  Parliament,  he 
was  proaecnted,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  impriaonment  and  a  fine  of  S,000  francs, 
for  "kngnage  calculated  to  excite  hatred  against 
imperial  institutiopB." 

In  Qreat  Britain,  the  condition  of  Ireland  was 
once  more  the  topic  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  at-ireiud 
most  all  other  qnestions  except  that  of  education, 
commanded  the  attention  of  English  statesmen. 
Two  days  after  a  new  Irish  land  bill  had  been 
snbmitted  in  February,  an  act  providing  for  the 
elementary  education  of  the  common  people  was 
introduced. 

Shortly  after  this,  trouble  arose  in  British  ^orlihg,^,„|j^ 
America.  In  Canada,  the  troublous  Bebellion  of 
the  Bed  Biver  gave  just  concern  to  the  British. 
In  the  previous  year  the  Hodson's  Bay  Company 
bad  effected  an  arrangement  for  parting  with  all  their 
general  territorial  rights  in  Buppert  Land  to  Canada 
for  the  sum  of  ;£300,000.  The  people  along  the  Bed 
Biver  rose  in  insurrectioa  against  the  proposed 
transfer.     Louis  Biel,   a  yonng  man    of  French- 
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Canadian  desceat,  was  proclaimed  "Preaident  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Korthwest."  Attacks  were 
made  on  the  remainiDg  officers  of  the  Company  and 
on  other  Englishmen,  and  all  negotiations  failed. 
British  troops  were  despatched  northward  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Wolaeley.  When  the  ex- 
pedition reached  Fort  Gary,  Eiel  took  refuge 
in  the  United  States.  British  snpremacy  was  re- 
established by  force  of  arms,  and  the  province 
of  Manitoba  was  added  to  Canada. 

Id  England,  Charles  Dickens,  the  great  novelist, 
died  on  June  0,  after  a  sndden  illness,  at  dad's  Hill 
Place  near  Rochester,  Dickens  began  his  literary 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  "True  San," 
from  which  he  went  over  to  the  London  "Morning 
Chronicle."  Charles  Dickens'  graphic  power  of 
describing  the  ordinary  scenes  of  common  life,  es- 
pecially in  their  ludicroos  aspect,  brought  him  an 
order  for  a  serial  story  in  monthly  parts.  He  wrote 
the  "Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club." 
The  "Pickwick  Papers"  found  an  enormous  sale 
from  their  first  appearance.  Charles  Dickens'  pen 
henceforth  was  in  incessant  demand.  Dickens  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Guild  of  Literature,  and 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Literary  Fund.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  "A.11  the  Year  Bound,"  which  he  con- 
tinued to  conduct  to  the  last. 

Associated  with  Dickens  in  death,  as  well  as  in 
life,  was  Daniel  Maclise,  the  famous  Irish  painter, 
who  died  during  this  year.  Of  his  historical  paint- 
ioga,  most  famous  perhaps  are  "The  Death  of  Nel- 
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Bon  at  TraEalgsr"  and  "The  Meeting  of  Welliogton 
and  Blilcher  at  Waterloo,"  dow  io  tbe  Boyal  G^al- 
lerj  of  the  House  of  ParliameDt. 

The  coarse  of  events  in  the  United  States  during 
this  year  was  encourt^ng.  The  measurea  which 
chiefly  occupied  Congress  concerned  the  iinaacia] 
condition  of  the  country,  the  readmission  of  the 
Southern  States  to  the  Union,  maritime  interests, 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  former  slaves,  new 
nataralization  laws,  as  well  as  the  foreign  relations  ^ 
of  the  country.  Following  the  readmission  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  States  of  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Geoi^ia 
were  welcomed  back  in  turn.  On  March  SO,  Presi- 
dent Grant  issued  a  proclamatioB  declaring  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, whereby  the  right  to  suffrage  in  every 
election,  municipal.  State  or  national,  was  accorded 
to  all  the  colored  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  white  voters  in  the  South  took  immediate 
steps  to  counteract  the  effects  of  this  measure. 

About  this  time,  in  China,  revolting  outrages 
were  committed  in  the  city  of  Tien-tsin,  when  tbe^' 
French  consulate,  the  Catholic  mission  and  the 
hospital  of  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity  were  at- 
tacked by  a  mob  of  Chinese  fanatics.  The  sisters 
were  massacred  in  an  atrocious  manner;  the  French 
Consul  was  killed,  with  a  number  of  Christian 
priests  and  white  merchants.  A  money  indem- 
nity of  600,000  taels  was  sabsequently  paid  by 
the  Chinese  Government 

Some  time  before  this  the  war  between  Paraguay 
and  Brazil  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  defeat 
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and  death  of  General  Lopez  Id  March.  Notwith- 
stiuiding  the  triple  alliaDce  which  had  been  brought 
to  bear  against  his  dictatorship  (the  Argentine  and 
Uruguay  Republica  had  made  common  cause  with 
Brazil),  Lopez  succeeded  in  throwing  his  forces  into 
the  mountaiua  of  the  northwest.  There  he  pre- 
vailed on  a  body  of  6,000  Indians  to  join  him. 
The  last  contest  was  fought  out  on  the  banks 
of  the  Aquidibaaiqui  Birer.  Lopez's  forces  were 
routed  and  their  leader  was  killed,  preferring  death 
to  surrender.     The  war  had  lasted  just  five  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  against  the 
Spanish  Government  demanded  the  attention  of 
the  United  States.  Under  the  combined  pressure 
of  England  and  France,  President  Qrant  opposed 
any  step  which  might  lead  to  the  recognition  of 
the  insurgents  as  belligerents.  American  annez- 
atioQ  of  the  former  Spanish  island  of  San  Do- 
mingo, on  the  other  hand,  was  a  scheme  which 
'  President  Grant  had  very  much  at  heart  Andrew 
D.  White  went  to  San  Domingo  and  reported  the 
willingness  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  their  island 
incorporated  in  the  United  States.  Still  President 
Grant  failed  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

The  vacant  throne  of  Spain  had  given  concern  to 
the  European  chancelleries  ever  since  the  expulsion 
of  Queen  Isabella  and  the  Spanish  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  the  autumn  of  18i38.  At  the  opening  of  this  year, 
Marshal  Serrano,  the  Spanish  Regent,  and  Marshal 
Prim,  the  Com mander-in -Chief  and  President  of  the 
Council,  were  still  looking  for  a  new  king.  Tbeir 
last  candidate  had  been  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy, 
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Dalce  of  Genoa,  then  still  a  schoolboy  at  Harrow 
in  England.  On  his  nephew's  behalf,  King  VictorB^Ljrt 
Emmaanel  of  Italy  declined  the  dangerous  offer. 
This  refasal  resnlted  in  a  Spanish  Cabinet  crisis. 
Admiral  Topete  returned  to  office  with  Bivero  and 
Montero  Bios,  but  Prim  remained  at  the  head  of 
afiaira.  King  Fernando  of  Portugal  likewise  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Spanish  crown.  Early  in  May 
two  candidates  were  formally  named  before  the 
Cortes.  They  were  old  Marshal  Espartero  and 
the  Due  de  Montpensier.  A  determination  of  the 
Cortes  that  any  candidate,  to  be  successful,  would 
have  to  command  an  absolute  majority  in  the  As- 
sembly made  it  evident  that  neither  Montpensier 
nor  Espartero  ooald  prevail.  At  last  Prim  and  hisPriniM 
friends  hoped  that  a  suitable  candidate  had  heen^^^^^ 
found  in  Prince  Leopold  of  HoheDzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen,  whose  elder  brother  was  Prince  of  Bonmania. 
The  SigmaringeD  family,  notwithstanding  its  Ca- 
tholicism and  close  ties  of  blood  with  the  French 
families  of  Beauharnais  and  Murat,  was  distinctly 
Prussian  in  all  its  recent  traditions  and  affiliations. 
Prince  Charles  Antony,  the  chief  of  the  house,  had 
serrea  as  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia  and  bad  helped 
to  elevate  Bismarck  to  his  present  position.  The 
candidatare  of  a  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  to  the 
Spanish  throne  was  therefore  obnoxious  to  France. 
When  the  announcement  was  made,  on  July  8,  that 
Prince  Leopold  had  consented  to  accept  the  crown 
of  Spain  if  the  Cortes  confirmed  his  election,  aFrance 
storm  of  protest  broke  out  in  the  French  press. 
The  quasi-constitutional  drift  of  the  Second  Em- 
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pire  in  France,  after  going  through  die  osnal  form 
of  an  overwhelming  plebiscite,  had  been  inaoga- 
rated  bat  a  few  months  before.  Emile  OlUrier  had 
been  called  to  the  head  of  the  new  parliameDtary 
government.  In  his  opening  epeeoh  to  the  Oham- 
bers  he  announced  that  "Peace  was  never  more 
assured  than  now."  With  the  Luxembui^  qaea- 
tion  out  of  the  way  nothing  remained  to  vex 
French  diplomacy  but  the  sacceasion  to  the  Span- 
ish throne.  Just  before  this  question  came  up 
anew,  the  political  horizon  of  Europe  had  seemed 
so  clear  that  King  William  of  Prussia  set  oS  to 
B  take  the  waters  at  Ems,  while  his  chief  advisers, 
Bismarck,  Yon  Boon  and  Moltke,  retired  to  their 
country  seats  for  the  summer  vacation.  A  reorgan- 
ization and  rearmament  of  the  military  forces  of 
Prussia  were  under  way,  which  required  no  little 
time.  Of  the  secret  proposals  repeatedly  made  to 
Bismarck  by  the  French  ambassador,  Count  Bene- 
detti,  the  world  as  yet  knew  nothing.  It  was  not 
until  Bismarck  openly  declared  that  for  years  the 
French  Emperor  bad  been  seeking  an  alliance  with 
Prussia,  demanding  aa  his  price  either  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  or  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  and  the 
Bhine  provinces,  that  the  political  intrigue  which 
had  been  spun  became  known.  The  Mexican  afiair 
had  proven  a  miserable  fiasco  for  Louis  Kapoleon. 
Tlie  opposition  was  gaining  ground.  Judicial  in- 
vestigations of  conspiracies  added  to  the  disqaietode 
of  the  people.  A  poor  harvest  threatened  ^e  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Napoleon  felt  that  he  could 
regain  his  popularity  only  by  a  victorious  war;  so 
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the  French  military  forces  vera  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  reserves  and  national  guardsmen.  S^^^.^ 
The  arsenals  were  filled.  The  Cbassepot  gun  was 
adopted  for  the  army.  A  new  weapon,  the  "mitrail- 
leuse,".  which  could  fire  twenty-five  bullets  at  once 
from  its  oannon-like  bore,  was  added  to  the  artillery. 
Germany  appeared  as  divided  as  ever.  Secret  agents 
and  newspaper  oorrespondents  had  mach  to  report 
of  the  hatred  of  the  Bavarian  oltramontanes,  par- 
ticalarists,  and  malcontentfl  of  every  stamp  for  Prus- 
sia and  her  all-devouring  plans.  Austria  had  not 
forgiven  Sadowa.  The  Czechs,  Poles  and  Magyars, 
who,  of  late,  had  acquired  infiaeace  in  the  AuBtriao 
Empire,  all  sympathized  with  the  French.  Count 
von  Beust,  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  was  ready  to 
form  an  alliance  with  France.  At  the  Tuileries 
it  was  felt  that  the  blow,  if  struck  at  all,  must  be 
Btrack  quickly.  Eugenie  and  her  clerical  friends 
were  ontspoken  in  their  eagernees  for  a  war  that 
would  raise  France  by  humbling  Prussia.  Now  thei^|^!?i 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  was  commissioned  to 
express  to  Prussia  the  deep  pain  which  France  felt 
at  Leopold's  acceptance  of  the  proffered  crown  of 
Spain. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  foreign  powers,  Spain 
was  induced  to  withdraw  the  offer  which  she  bad  Leopold 
made,  and  Leopold  voluntarily  renounced  his  can-spuiuih 
didacy  through  his  father.  Ambassador  Benedetti, 
however,  was  commanded  to  obtain  from  King 
William  a  declaration  that  the  candidacy  of  Leopold 
of  Hohenzollern  would  never  ba  supported  again. 
At  Ems,  Benedetti  gained  an  audience  with  the 
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KiDg,  and  pressed  his  sait  bard,  bat  withont  sao- 
'  ce88.  Twice  his  request  was  personallj  refused  b; 
William.  The  third  time,  on  July  13,  an  aadienoa 
was  denied,  and  Beoedetti  was  informed  by  ui 
aide-de-camp  that  the  King  waa  still  of  his 
former  opinioa. 

Of  what  had  occurred  at  Ems,  Bismarck  knew 
nothing.  He  had  iurited  Boon  and  Moltke  to  dine 
'with  him  on  the  13th.  In  their  presence  a  telegram 
from  Ems  reached  him  ooataining  King  William's 
Tersion  of  recent  events  with  permission  to  publish 
the  matter.  Bismarck  made  ose  of  the  royal  author- 
ization to  publish  the  contents  of  the  telegram,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Moltke  and  Boon  edited  the  origi- 
nal despatch  until  it  assumed  the  following  form : 

"After  the  news  of  the  renunciation  of  the  he- 
,,  reditary  Prince  of  HoLienzollem  had  been  officially 
communicated  to  the  imperial  goyernment  of  France 
by  the  royal  government  of  Spain,  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  Ems  further  demanded  of  his  Majesty 
the  King,  that  be  would  authorize  liim  to  telegraph 
to  Paris  that  his  Majesty  the  King  pledged  himp.clf 
for  all  future  time  never  again  to  give  his  consent 
if  the  Hohenzollerns  should  renew  their  candidacy. 
His  Majesty  the  King  thereupon  decided  not  to  re- 
ceive the  French  Ambassador  again,  and  informed 
him  through  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty  that  his 
Majesty  bad  nothing  further  to  communicate  to  the 
Ambassador." 

Bismarck  read  aloud  the  despatch- as  revised  by 
him.  "That  has  a  better  ring,"  remarked  Von 
Boon.  Moltke  added:  "First  it  seemed  like  a  par- 
ley; now  it  sounds  like  a  clarion-call  to  arms." 
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Then  Bismanjfc  Bud:  "This  will  be  publiabed 
abroad  in  Parifl  before  midolght.  It  will  have 
the  effect  of  a  red  rag  od  the  tt&Uio  cock.  Fight 
we  most  if  we  do  not  wish  to  act  the  part  of  the 
TaDquiahed  withoat  a  battle."  Smiting  his  chestj^^jl^ 
MoUke  exclaimed:  "If  I  bnt  live  to  lead  onr  army 
in  BQch  a  war,  then  the  deril  may  come  afterward 
and  take  my  old  carcass."  The  Grown  Prince  of 
Prossia,  when  seen  at  the  Ministry  of  War  late  that 
night,  whispered  to  a  friend:  "Mobilizatiool" 

The  telegram  of  Bismarck  was  indeed  "a  call  to 
arms."  G-ermaDy.was  in  a  delirium  of  joy  when  the 
news  of  the  sapposed  hnmiliation  of  Benedetti  was 
pablished.  Frenchmen  were  wild  with  rage  at  the 
affront  which  they  thought  had  been  offered  to  their 
MiniBter.  The  Opposition  protested  against  hostile 
action,  claiming  that  no  offence  had  been  offered  to 
France.  Bnt  Empress  Si^enie's  faction  clamored  for 
war.  Thiers  was  howled  down  when  be  rose  in  the  b^«>i> 
Ohambers  and  demanded  the  production  of  the  dip-^*"^"*^ 
lomatic  correspondence  which  had  passed  between 
France  and  Prussia.  In  a  fiery  speech  to  the  As* 
sembly,  OUiTier  proclaimed  that  "we  hare  called 
npon  oar  reserrea,  and,  with  your  consent,  we 
will  immediately  take  the  necessary  steps  to  safe- 
guard the  interests,  the  security,  and  the  honor  of 
France."  He  called  for  an  appropriation  of  fire 
hundred  millions;  and  almost  ananimonsly  the  sum 
was  granted.  For  the  first  time  in  many  a  year 
the  press,  the  people,  and  the  Chambers  were  in 
harmony. 

In  Paris  moba  were  fiercely  shouting  "J.  Ar^,  d 
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"To  iferKn."  In  Germany  the  cry  was,  "^m  5A«n,  zum 
*""°"  Mein."  When  Ollivier  had  gathered  the  French  re- 
Berree,  the  order  was  given  to  mobilize  the  North 
German  Army  Corps.  The  national  song,  "Die 
Wacht  am  Bhein,"  swept  through  the  land  as  did 
the  "Marseillaise*'  in  France. 

On  July  Id,  the  day  on  which  the    Beichstag 

of  the  North  German  Confederation  was  opened, 

France  declared  war.     It  wae   to    be    a   struggle 

d  Voutrance  between   France  and   Germany  alone. 

FrtBoe      Neither  side  was  supported  by  an  ally.     England, 

WM  Italy  and  Rassia  proclaimed  their  neutrality.     Von 

Beast,  the  Austrian  Chaucellor,  Saxon  though  he 

was,  would  gladly  have  come  to  Louis  Napoleon's 

aid,  but  the  sympathy  for  Germany  felt  by  most 

Austrians  of  German  descent — "Teutonic  efEerves* 

oeQce"  he  called  it — prevented  him  from  carrying 

FrooiB-      out  his  intentions,  and  compelled  bim,  "not  with- 

matlou  of 

ueutniity  out  regret,"  to  declare  Austria  neutral.  Although 
there  had.  been  no  little  indecision  and  even  hos- 
tility in  South  GermaDy,  the  States  which  were  not 
already  members  of  the  North  German  Confedera* 
tion  all  joined  the  Fmasian  standard. 

On  July  28,  Louis  Napoleon,  with  the  Prince 
Imperial,  left  Paris  for  the  front,  and  proceeded 
to  Metz,  where  forces  had  been  gathered  which 
were  designated  the  "Army  of  the  Shine."  At 
Metz  were  160,000  men;  at  Strasburg  100,000;  at 
Chfilona  60,000.  The  French  troops  were  so  distrib- 
uted that  the  PrussiaDs  should  not  foresee  where 
the  principal  attack  would  be  made.  The  combined 
forces  were  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Maxau,  compel  the 
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South  Genoaa  States  to  remuD  neatral,  and  proceed 
to  the  Elbe,  where  frtendl;  uBistaooe  ma  expected 
from  Italy  and  Austria.  Th«  pUo  was  good;  bat^^^ 
presupposed  the  gathering  of  800,000  men  od  the  '*"'" 
banks  oC  the  Rhine  before  the  Prussian  forces  oould 
he  mobilized;  the  possibility  of  throwiag  these  men 
across  the  river  and  entering  Southern  Oennaay 
without  stoppage;  the  ability  of  the  French  generals 
to  hold  their  own  until  they  could  be  joined  by  the 
Aostrians  and  Italiuta.  It  was  likewise  presupposed 
that  the  French  fleet  would  land  80,000  men  on  the 
Baltic  coast,  who  were  to  join  40,000  Danes,  and 
thus  compel  Prussia  to  divide  her  forces.  No  step 
had  been  taken  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army  if 
it  met  vrith  reverses,  nor  were  the  French  officers 
provided  with  war  maps  of  their  own  country. 

Moltke's  Boheme  was  lees  complex.  A  year  be- 
fore war  had  been  declared  maps  of  the  probable 
theatre  of  war  had  been  drawn  up.  The  German 
foroea  were  to  be  mobilized  in  the  Bavarian  Palat- 
inate and  "to  look  for  the  principal  fore*  of  the 
enemy  and  to  attack  it  wherever  found."  In  ten 
days  the  entire  North  German  army  was  raised  from 
8  peace-footing  of  800,000  to  a  war-footing  of  ^X),-^;^™^ 
000.  With  equal  rapidity  the  South  German  troops 
were  mobilized.  Day  and  night  the  railroads  car- 
ried troops  to  the  frontier.  The  first  army  (right 
wiag,  61,000  men)  came  by  way  of  Goblentz  under 
General  Steinmetz;  the  second  army  (centre,  206,000 
men)  by  way  of  Mainz  and  Bingen,  under  Priuoe 
Frederick  Charles;  the  third  army  (left  wing,  50,000 
tnen)  by  way  of  Mannheim  and  Maxau  under  Crown 
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Prioce  Vrederick  William.  Preparatioiis  were  made 
to  protect  ^e  sea-coast.  Three  army  corps  and  160,< 
000  mobile  militia  (Landwehr)  were  left  in  Germany 
to  resist  a  possible  Aostrian  ioTasion.  Long  before 
tlie  ootbreak  of  war  the  secret  intelligences  of  the 
Prossian  War  Office  had  fixed  the  time  limit  of 
1''^  French  mobilization  at  nineteen  days.  Holtke's 
plan  of  mobilization  accordingly  provided  for  eigh- 
teen days.  The  whole  German  army  was  mobilized 
strictly  wi^n  that  time.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
French  War  OfiBce  required  twenty-one  days  to 
pat  its  army  on  a  war  tooting.  The  strong  offen- 
sive movements  of  the  German  forces  daring  the 
latter  part  of  this  operation  upset  all  the  French 
plans.  ThoB  it  came  that  the  French  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  never  carried  out,  because  the  needfnl 
troops  could  not  be  mastered  quickly  enough,  and 
because  the  South  German  States  were  found  to  be 
jh  on  the  side  of  Proasia.  The  French  commandOTB 
'"'"^now  proceeded  to  arrange  their  forces  in  a  long 
line,  nearly  276  miles  long,  extending  from  Thion- 
ville  to  Belfort.  The  major  portion  of  this  army  of 
210,000  men  was  concentrated  in  the  area  bounded 
by  Tfaionville,  Metz,  and  Weissenbui^;  but  even 
this  line  presented  a  front  of  175  miles.  In  so 
widely  extended  an  area  the  different  corps  found 
it  difficult  to  support  one  another.  The  French 
ironclads  had  too  deep  a  draught  to  accomplish 
anything  but  a  thorough  blockade  of  the  German 
coasts. 

On  Augusts,  the  French  won  their  first  victory; 
at  least  so  it  was  heralded.    For  a  fortnight  a  few 
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oompaaieB   of   EoheozoUem  Fusileers  and  a  fev 
troops  of  a  regiment  of  Uhlans  had  been  stationed 
ftt  Saarbracken  and    had    scoured   the    neighbor- 
ing country  in  many  a  reconnoitring  expedition.  zepcMa^ 
Count  Ton  Zeppelin,  subsequently  famoiaa  for  hia '*''"" 
ambitiouB  aeronautioal  projecta,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  these  cavalry  raids.     Although  there  were 
not  more  than  1,500  men  all  told,  it  was  made  to 
appear  to   the   French  that    the    number  waa   far 
greater.     A  French  army  corps    under    Frossard 
advanced  toward  Saarbriicken.     The  little  detach- 
ment of  Gennan   troops   retired  after  having  suf- 
fered some  loss.     It  waa  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  enoounta 
great  war. 

Under  the  command  of  General  Abel  Douay, 
ft  dirisioD  of  French  troops  marched  to  the  Bhen* 
ish  border  of  Bavaria  and  took  poasesBion  of  the 
small  fortified  town  of  Weiasenburg.  The  third 
Gennan  army,  composed  of  Frusaiaus  and  South 
Germane  under  the  Crown  Prince,  had  reached  the 
Lauter  and  had  started  on  its  southward  journey. 
On  August  4,  the  right  wing  of  this  German  force  ^g,,,^^ 
attacked  the  French  division,  which  waa  distributed  ''"^ 
partly  in  the  cily,  partly  on  the  heights  of  the  Geis- 
berg.  Weiasenburg  waa  captured  after  a  hot  fight, 
and  the  French  troops  were  dislodged  from  the 
crest  of  the  Geisberg,  despite  their  fierce  resistance 
Douay  was  killed,  and  1,000  of  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners.  Upon  receiving  news  of  the  defeat  of 
Douay,  Marshal  MacMahon  called  together  all  the 
troops  in  Alsace  and  took  up  a  strong  and  well- 
fortified  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sauer- 
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baoh,  grouping  his  army  about  tlie  Tillage  of  FrdBch- 
weiler.  The  Grown  Prince  had  moved  forward  and 
taken  possession  of  the  high  ground  extending  from 
WSrth  to  Gunstett  On  the  6th  of  August,  the 
battle  of  "Worth,  one  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  of 
the  war,  was  fought.  The  French  began  the  en- 
gagement with  a  heavy  artillery  fire.  It  was  not 
until  the  Crown  Prince  appeared  on  the  heights 
to  the  east  of  Worth  that  the  battle  was  decided. 
The  French  position  at  PrMchweiler  was  threat- 
ened; and  at  half-past  four  Marshal  MaoMabon  was 
compelled  to  give  orders  to  retreat.  He  had  lost 
one-third  of  his  fighting  force.  The  Germans  cap- 
tured 9,000  prisoners,  a  great  number  of  guns,  two 
eagles,  and  other  war  booty.  Among  the  dead  on 
the  battlefield  were  6,000  Frenchmen  and  10,000 
Oermans,  including  some  600  officers.  Two  French 
regiments  of  cuirassiers  under  Generals  Nansoutj 
and  Michel  were  annihilated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  news  was 
brought  that  a  second  victory  had  been  won  by  the 
first  and  second  German  armies  at  Spicheren.  After 
the  engagement  of  the  4th  of  August,  General  Fros* 
sard  had  evacuated  Saarbrucken  and  moved  further 
south  to  the  plateau  of  Spicheren.  The  Pmssian 
fint  army  under  Generals  Zastrow  and  Kameke 
vainly  endeavored  to  storm  the  strong  French  posi- 
tion. Two  attacks  were  repelled.  But  reinforce- 
ments from  the  second  army  under  General  von 
Alvensleben,  who  had  heard  the  cannonade  and 
immediately  pressed  forward,  not  only  filled  the 
gaps  in  the  Prussian  ranks,  but  also  strengthened 
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the  attack.  Fros&ard  yielded.  Nightfall  aloQS 
saved  hia  army  from  utter  root.  A  three  hours' 
march  away  were  40,000  French  aoldiera  under 
Marshal  Bazaine.  To  save  Fcossard,  of  whoasg, 
sore  plight  he  most  have  been  aware,  Bazaine'^ 
stirred  not  an  inch.  The  French  never  forgave 
him  for  this. 

The  Germans  were  now  in  contirol  of  the  Voe^ea 
passes  and  had  advanced  to  the  river  Moaelle  after 
taking  the  small  fortresa  of  Latzelsteis.  General 
Beyer  began  the  aiege  of  Strasburg.  These  move* 
ments  were  so  rapid,  so  overwhelming,  that  a  feel- 
ing of  dismay  seized  the  French  people.  In  the^i^gf 
Chambers  the  government  was  so  sharply  critioised  S^rr 
that  the  Olltvier-Gramont  Ministry  resigned.  £m- 
preas  Eugenie,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
Regency  by  her  husband,  called  upon  the  aged 
General  Montaabao,  the  hero  of  Palikao,  to  form 
a  new  Cabinet.  The  Montaaban  Ministry  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  increase  the  fighting  force  of  the 
coantry  by  forced  drafts  and  by  forming  a  National 
Guard.  The  supreme  command  of  all  the  French 
troops  was  given  to  Marshal  Bazaine — an  action 
which  was  regarded  as  a  veiled  degradation  oE  the^ 
Emperor.  The  new  generalissimo  forthwith  added""***** 
to  his  army  the  defeated  corpa  of  Frossard  and  other 
available  troops.  With  the  remnants  of  the  Yosges 
army,  MacMahon  marched  southward  to  Chfilons, 
where  fresh  troops  were  stationed.  With  Bazaine 
at  Metz  were  Napoleon  and  Generals  Canrobert, 
Bourbaki,  Ladmirault  and  Decaen.  MacMahon, 
whose  division  was    now   named   the  "Army  of 
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Paris,"  wfts  joined  at  Chftlooi  by  the  troops 
of  Fully,  F^lix  Douay,  Dacrot  and  Lebran. 

Meanwhile,  the  ProBaian  armies  and  the  troopa 
of  the  Northern  States  and  Hesse-Dannetadt,  com- 
maaded  by  King  William,  marohed  into  Lorraine, 
ooGnpied  Nancy,  and  orerran  the  entire  open  ooon- 
try.  Although  Metz,  Thionrille  and  a  few  smaller 
frontier  fortressea  were  held  by  the  French,  Lorraine 
waa  praotioally  oonqoered.  Simnltaneooely  with 
the  entry  of  the  Crown  Prince  into  Nancy,  the  first 
army  nnder  General  Steinmetz  marohed  from  Saai- 
brucken  to  Mete,  where  the  ^lite  of  'the  French 
forces,  200,000  men  with  500  field-pieoee  and  160 
mitraiileoaea,  had  been  gathered.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  moved  toward  Pont-a-MouBson.  In  order 
to  oppose  a  greater  force  to  the  Q-ermans,  the 
French  generals  in  council  decided  on  the  difficult 
noanceaTie  of  a  reconoentration  from  Metz  to  Yer- 
dan  to  jo'ji  the  reinforced  troops  of  MacMahon  at 
Ch&lons.  Barely  enough  men  were  to  be  left  under 
the  command  of  Coffinidres  to  defend  the  fortress. 

To  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  French  armies 
was  the  purpose  of  the  great  battles  fought  in  the 
vicinity  of  Metz — a  purpose  attained  la^ly  by 
the  strategic  genius  of  Moltke  and  the  admirable 
organization  of  the  German  army.  Prince  Frederick 
Cbarles,  who  was  to  assist  in  blocking  the  roads 
leading  from  Metz  to  Verdun,  could  arrive  from 
PoDt-a-Mousson  only  by  tbe  16tb.  So  two  divi- 
sionB  of  Steimnetz's  army,  commanded  by  Generals 
Yon  der  Goltz  and  Zastrow,  were  sent  against  the 
French,  and  in  conjunction  with  Manteuffel,  Kam- 
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ecke  and  other  leaders,  foaght  tbe  battle  of  Colom- 
bey-Noailly.  The  engagemnnt  cost  the  Qermana 
4,300  men;  but  Bazaiue  lost  twenty-four  hours — an 
irreparable  losB  for  France.  On  the  following  day, 
the  15th,  BazaiQe's  entire  force  began  to  withdraw 
from  Melz  to  Terdon,  partly  by  way  of  Rezonville, 
Vionville,  and  Mars-la-Toar,  partly  by  way  of  Don-  ^«"iii« 
court,  Jarny  and  Etain.  Moltke  decided  to  fight 
between  the  rivers  Moselle  and  Maaa.  For  six 
hours  on  the  16tb  of  August  tbe  third  G-ennan 
army  corps  commanded  by  AlveUBleben,  a  division 
of  the  tenth  army  corps,  and  two  caralry  divisioas, 
held  the  French  army  in  check  until  the  rest  of  their 
second  army  and  the  corps  of  the  first  which  had 
been  left  to  guard  the  eastern  side  of  Metz  coald 
arrive.  At  the  critical  moment,  toward  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  cavalry,  composed 
of  Cuirassiers  and  Uhlans,  were  hurled  against  tbej>|»^ 
enemy.  It  was  the  famous  cavalry  charge  of  Mars- 
la-Toar.  Frederick  Charles  arrived  at  four  o'clock 
and  assumed  the  general  command.  After  a  strug- 
gle of  twelve  hours,  in  which  15,000  men  were  lost 
on  the  German  side  and  16,000  on  the  French,  the 
southern  road  was  completely  closed  to  Bazaiae, 
and  the  Germans  occupied  the  region  from  Mars- 
la- Tour  to  Gravelotte. 

Bazaine  could  now  reach  Verdun  only  by  way  of 
the  northern  road  from  Gravelotte  through  Doncourt 
and  Jarny.  After  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour,  which 
he  reported  as  a  French  victory,  Bazaine  drew  some- 
what nearer  to  Metz  to  replenish  his  supply  of  am- 
munition.   On  a  ridge  of  hills  Bazaine  disposed 
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his  180,000  men.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  Angast  18, 
tbe  battle  began  at  Yerneville,  and  sood  the  French 
outposts  were  driven  in  by  the  Germans.  The  at- 
tack on  the  maiQ  line  was  mwe  difficult.  For  four 
hours  both  sides  foaght  withoot  anj  decisive  resalt. 
At  five  o'clock  the  Prussian  guards  attacked  St 
Privat,  which  had  been  transfonned  into  a  veritable 
fortress.  They  were  repelled  with  terrible  loss.  It 
was  not  until  the  Saxons  arrived  irom  the  north 
that  St  Privat  was  taken  and  the  retreat  of  Bazaine 
at  this  poiDt  was  prevented.  The  French  right 
wing  had  been  outflanked.  Shortly  before,  tbe 
French  had  made  a  last  attempt  to  force  their  way 
past  Gravelotte  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
fighting  line  to  gain  the  southern  road  to  Terdnn. 
A  famous  exploit  of  the  day  was  the  charge  of 
a  Qerman  brigade  of  cavalry — the  Uhlans  of  the 
Mark  and  the  Magdeburg  Cuiraesiers  under  Colonel 
Schmettow — against  the  Freuch  batteries  and  iu- 
fantry.  An  incident  of  the  charge  has  been  made 
immortal  by  Freiligrath's  poem  "The  Bugle  of 
Gravelotte": 

Dtm\b  and  perdition  yawned  <a  front — 
Boom  ol  cannon  and  muskatrf  rattle — 

We  charged  up  the  liiU,  we  bore  the  brunt. 
We  overrode  them  in  battle. 

With  lances  down  and  witli  Bwords  on  high 

We  galloped  over  the  heather. 
Resolved  each  man  to  do  or  to  die. 

Cuirassiers  we  and  Uhlana,  together. 

Bhot  through  the  breast  with  gaping  wound. 

Spurned  by  mad  galloping  feet, 
In  the  pride  of  youth  they  lay  on  the  ground — 

How,  bugler,  blow  the  retreat. 
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He  raised  the  bugle  and  b)«w  it  with  might— 

0  hark,  war'e  blaring  loken, 
That  led  us  into  the  glorious  flght— 

The  bugle'B  voice  is  broken  I 

Twu  a  tuneless  <!*U  (he  bugler  blew, 

A  crj  as  of  anguish  and  ailiugi 
A  random  shot  had  pierced  it  through — 

For  the  dead  the  bugle  waa  wailing. 

And  then  came  night,  and  we  n>de  away; 

Around  the  cajnp  fires  ijing, 
'ICd  the  itamp  of  hoofs  and  the  horaea'  n^^ 

We  thought  of  the  debd  tuid  the  dying. 

The  reBuIt  of  the  battle  of  CtniTelotte  waa  briefly 
told  in  KiDg  WilUam'B  telegram  to  his  qneeD: 
"The  French  army  in  Btrong  position  west  of  Hetz 
attacked  to-day;  under  my  leadership  utterly  beaten 
in  a  nine  hours'  battle;  cat  oS  from  Paris,  and 
thrown  back  toward  Metz."  The  northern,  as  well 
as  the  southern  road  to  Terdun,  waa  now  oloeed  toi.«>Mir 
Bazaiae.  The  loss  on  the  G-erman  side  reached  a 
bloody  total  of  22,000.  Bazaine  left  12,000  of  his 
men  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Qermans  closed  in  around  Metz.  Seven  corps, 
together  with  other  troops  which  had  been  called 
from  home,  began  a  siege  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.  The  remaining  three 
corps  and  four  divisions  of  cavalry  were  trans- 
formed into  a  fourth  army  commanded  by  Orowo 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxony  and  called  the  "Army  o£ 
the  Maas." 

From  time  to  time  during  the  month  of  August 
the  French  were  gratified  with  reports  of  slight  suc- 
cesses on  the  part  of  their  gunboats  in  the  Baltic. 
The  most   important  of  these  was  an   indecisive 
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naral  engagement  on  the  16tb,  to  the  west  of  the 
Isle  of  BUgen,  between  a  division  of  the  Praseiaa 
fleet,  compoaed  of  the  "Grille,"  and  the  ganboata 
"Draohe,"  "Blitz,"  and  "Salamander,"  and  four 
French  ironclad  frigates,  a  corvette,  and  a  despatch* 
boat- 
On  August  17,  the  French  Emperor,  who  had 
arrived  at  ChfiloDs  on  the  previous  day,  decided, 
after  a  oonncil  of  war,  to  appoint  some  popular 
man,  preferably  Trochu,  as  Governor  of  Paris,  to 
letnm  to  the  Tuileries  under  the  protection  of  this 
popular  appointment,  and  again  to  take  the  reins 
of  government.  MacMabon,  who  was  stationed  at 
Ch£lona  with  150,000  men,  was  to  retreat  to  Faria. 
Count  Moutauban  energetically  opposed  the  Emper- 
or's plan  of  the  17th,  averred  that  Paris  was  well 
able  to  defend  itself  without  the  asaistaQce  of  Mac- 
Mahon,  and  informed  the  Kmpeior  that  it  was  the 
imperative  duty  of  MaoMahon  to  march  to  Met3. 
Moutauban  won  his  point. 

The  news  of  the  evacuation  of  ChAlons  and  of  the 
northward  march  of  MacMahon,  brought  in  by  the 
German  cavalry  on  the  21th,  caused  Moltke  to  mod- 
ify bis  plan  of  operations.  The  order  to  proceed  to 
Paris,  given  to  the  Praesian  Crown  Prince,  who  had 
reached  Ligny  on  August  23,  was  conntermanded. 
He  was  directed  to  move  northward,  so  that  the 
French  force  would  be  compelled  to  march  between 
the  third  and  fourth  German  armies.  On  the  2flth, 
MacMabon  found,  as  foreseen  by  him,  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  pass  tbe  Germans  and  reach  Bazaine 
without  encountering  serious  lesiatanoe.     On  tbe 
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80th,  Dear  Beaumoat,  west  of  the  Mass,  a  part  of 
his  armj  ander  De  Failly  was  sarpmed  at  the  noon  ^ 
'  meal  by  the  SazoDS  aad  ThuringiaaB.  DeFailly  lost 
twenty  guaa;  and  S,000  of  his  men  were  captured. 
The  remainder  of  his  badly  shattered  foroe  was 
ordered  to  jcin  the  main  army  at  Sedan.  Here 
MaoMahon  intended  to  rest  for  a  day,  and  here 
Louis  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  80th.  Slowly 
the  Gemtana  began  to  draw  the  net  about  Mao- 
Mahon. To  the  east  (MontmMy)  his  coarse  was 
blocked  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony.  The  road 
to  the  weat  was  closed  by  the  third  army.  Only  a 
single  line  of  retreat,  leading  to  the  Belgian  frontier, 
some  seven  miles  distant,  was  still  open  to  him;  and 
seven  Qerman  army  corps  were  so  close  to  one  an- 
other that  B  single  day's  march  would  close  the 
iron  ring  which  was  foiling  around  him.  As 
early  as  August  27,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia took  Archibald  Forbes,  the  "Iiondon  Kews"  M«!M«hoii 
correspondent,  aside  and  showed  him  on  the  map°° 
where  the  French  would  be  irretrievably  cor- 
nered. The  point  he  named  was  the  little  fortress 
of  Sedan. 

The  most  graphic  description  of  the  events  of, 
these  days  has  been  given  in  Zola's  "La  Debicle."  I'ao*"'"" 
The  novelist  there  centres  his  story  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  corps  of  G-eneral  Douay  from 
Uuehlhaus  to  Sedan.  Famons  is  his  epic  descrip- 
tioD  of  the  pathetic  figure  of  Napoleon  III.  going 
to  his  doom  with  rouge  on  his  cheeks. 

The  fortress  of  Sedan  is  situated  in  a  small  plain 
on  both  sides  of  the  Uaaa.     On  the  heights  around 
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it  lie  the  Tillages  of  BazeilleB,  La  Moncelle,  Daigny, 
QivoDne,  Illy  sod  Rt.  Meii^es.  Southeast  of  Sedan, 
at  Bazeilles,  the  BsyariaDs  began  the  battle  early  on 
the  morniDg  of  September  1.  They  were  joined  by 
the  Saxons  at  Daigny,  and  by  the  Frassian  guards 
at  diTonne.  At  seren  o'clock  Marshal  MacUahon 
was  wounded  on  the  heights  between  BazeiUea  and 
La  Moncelle.  His  place  as  commaoding  general  was 
taken  first  by  Ducrot,  then  by  G-eneral  Wimpffen, 
who  had  returned  from  Africa  bat  one  day  before. 
Wimpffen  knew  next  to  nothing  of  MacMahon's 
plans.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the  villages 
along  the  GiTonne  were  occapied  by  the  Germans. 
During  the  strnggle,  the  fifth  and  sixth  corps  of 
the  third  German  army  had  begun  the  attack  on 
the  French  left  wing  at  St.  Mengea  and  Illy.  Gen- 
eral Donay,  who  was  here  in  command,  endeavored 
to  bring  together  a  great  uamber  of  guns  on  the 
plateau  of  Illy;  but  against  the  saperior  artillery  of 
the  Germans  he  conld  effect  bat  little.  Between 
two  and  three  o'clock  he  hurled  against  the  ad- 
vancing Germans  a  formidable  body  of  cavalry 
composed  of  Oniraasiers,  African  Cbassears,  Hus- 
sars—eleven regiments  in  all.  Under  the  deadly 
fire  of  the  82d  and  95th  German  infantry  rai- 
ments, the  attacking  force  melted.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  road  to  the  Belgian  frontier  was  closed. 
Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  exposed  to  a  concentrated 
fire,  the  French  troops  were  thrown  back  into 
Sedan.  The  battlefield  was  a  chaos  of  dead, 
wounded,  and  Seeing  men,  of  riderless  horses  and 
overturned  wagons,  and  guns. 
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At  four  o'clock  the  city  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Bavarian  batteries.  Toward  Bundown  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  bombardment  to  afford  an  opporta- 
nity  for  negotiations.  When  the  French  made  no 
sign  of  suirender  the  firing  was  resumed.  In  the 
town  itself  shells  fell  thick  and  fast  Behind 
t^  Crerman  guns  stood  240,000  men,  against  86,- 
000  Frenchmen.  The  French  generals  believed  that 
they  were  facing  more  than  300,000  mei).  Napoleon 
had  nothing  more  to  lose.  He  gave  the  order  to^'jp^gj^ 
hoist  the  white  flag.  By  General  Beille  he  sent 
a  brief  note  to  the  King  of  Pmasia  stwicaed  on 
the  heights  of  Frenoia.  "Since  I  could  not  die  in 
the  midst  of  my  troops,"  wrote  Louis  Napoleon, 
"nothing  is  left  to  me  but  to  surrender  my  sword 
to  your  Majesty."  During  the  night  of  September 
2,  Wimpffen  and  Moltke  drew  up  the  articles 
of  capitulation  at  Donchery.  "And  now,"  said 
Wimpffen  bitterly,  "my  name  will  go  down  for 
all  time  linked  with  a  humiliatiug  surrender."  Of 
the  French  army,  13,000  men  had  been  killed; 
SO, 000  had  been  taken  prisoners;  3,000  had  slipped 
across  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  10,000  made  good 
their  escape  to  MeziSres.  By  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, 88,000  men,  together  with  2,866  officers,  40  gen- 
erals, and  more  than  400  guns,  besides  those  of  the 
fortress,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The 
most  dreadful  incident  of  the  day  was  the  burning 
of  the  village  of  Bazeilles  by  the  BavariaDS.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  were  burned  alive.  In  defence  of 
this  shocking  atrocity  it  was  claimed  by  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  villagers  had  fired  on  the  soldiers. 
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At  Donchery,  Napoleon  had  &  oonfereiice  with 
"Bismarck  id  the  garden  of  a  peasaot.  Not  antil 
the  articles  of  capitalatioD  had  been  signed  did 
Louis  Napoleon  recognize  in  the  man  of  blood 
and  iron  the  enemy  who  had  wrought  his  downfall. 
Then,  too,  he  learned  for  the  first  time  that  Prince 
Frederick  Charles'  army  had  not  stirred  from  Metz, 
8o  that  Baz&ine  and  his  men  were  a  sore  prey  of 
the  Germans.  A  convalsion  of  aagoish  passed 
over  the  Emperor's  face.  Shattered  in  mind  and 
body,  the  unhappy  man  made  his  dolefnl  joainey 
to  the  castle  of  WilhelmshShe  at  Cassel,  aasigned 
for  his  captivity. 

On  the  day  before  Sedan,  Bazaine  had  tried  to 
break  out  of  Metz.  After  a  twenty-four  hoars' 
^  battle  around  Noisseville  he  was  tamed  back  by 
the  Qermans.  At  the  headquarters  of  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles  the  cannonading  at  Sedan  could  be 
distinctly  heard.  With  each  day  the  G-erman  foree 
increased  in  numbers;  with  each  day  Bazaine's 
position  grew  more  precarious. 

The  government  at  Paris  received  the  terrible 
news  of  the  catastrophe  of  Sedan  at  noon  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  The  Corps  Legislatif  had  been  called 
together.  The  state  of  affairs  could  no  longer  be 
oonoealed.  The  Opposition  now  gained  the  ascen- 
dant  Jules  Favre  made  a  motion  to  depose  Looia 
lJ>j2^^Mn  Napoleon  and  his  dynasty.  On  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  September,  the  people  read  the  manifesto 
issued  by  the  government,  in  which  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  French  army  to  "800,000  enemies"  was 
admitted.     Pandemonium  broke  out  in  Paris.     On 
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the  following  day  a  maddened  mob  of  Pariaiana 
overpowered  the  few  guards  hj  whom  the  Assem* 
bl;  was  protected,  and  fonwd  its  waj  into  the  liall, 
whence  they  coold  not  be  driven.  In  the  City  Hall 
»  government  of  oatioual  defence  was  called  to- 
gether compoeed  of  the  Depnties  of  Faria.  General 
Trochu,  the  Commandant  of  Paris,  was  elected  SS'ffy 
President.  Abandoned  by  every  one,  the  Empress  ''°°* 
fled  from  the  Tnileries,  laokily  reached  the  cout, 
and  escaped  to  Bnglaod. 

The  IftwyeiH,  demagogues  and  jonmalistB  who 
had  now  talcen  the  helm  proclaimed  tbemaelvea 
as  the  saviors  of  France.  "The  Bepablio  repelled 
the  invasion  of  1792;  the  Bepablie  ia  proclaimed. ' '  ^SSStJ 
Thiers  applied  to  the  several  Eoropeao  conrts  £or 
assistaooe.  Kind,  bat  empty  words  alone  were  re- 
ceived. Disappointing  though  his  efforts  had  been, 
the  people  could  not  beUeve  that  Europe  would 
suffer  the  Oermaos  to  attack  Paris  without  raising 
a  helping  hand.  Victor  Hngo  sang:  "To  save  Paris 
is  to  save  not  France  alone;  Paris  is  the  holy  city; 
whoever  attacks  Paris  attacks  all  maDkind." 

In  a  ciroalar  latter  Jules  Favre  informed  Ae  dip- 
lomatic agents  of  France  of  the  aims  of  the  new 
government.  Thus  ran  the  formula:  "We  will  notowmM 
give  up  a  foot  of  earth,  or  a  single  stone  from  our^^^l^ 
fortresses."  The  G«rmans,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
bent  on  a  territorial  indemnity.  The  return  of  Al- 
sace, the  province  wrested  from  Germany  at  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  was  the  obvious  demand.    Bis-  ■ 

marck  was  willyig  to  stop  short  at  Strasburg,  but 
Ifoltke  iffffip^^  OB  the  whole  of  the  strong  line 
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of  frontier  fortresses,  iacludiDg  Lomiae  and  Bel- 
fort.  Bather  than  yield  to  this,  every  trae-hearted 
Frenchman  preferred  to  resist  to  the  last  ditch. 
The  Qermans  resamed  their  march  on  Paris.  There, 
only  Trochn  was  clear-sighted  enough  to  denoance 
the  coDtionation  of  the  straggle  as  "heroic  mad- 
ness." 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  German  cavalry  ap- 
peared before  Paris.     Within  a  week  the  oater  line 

iDv<«ud  of  fortifications,  seven  and  one-half  miles  in  length, 
was  completely  surrounded  by  the  German  forces. 
In  the  city  were  100,000  regular  soldiers  and  abont 
800,000  men  able  to  bear  arms.  It  was  the  French 
plan  to  detain  the  major  portion  of  the  German 
armiM  before  Paris  and  Metz,  so  as  to  give  the 
provinces  an  opportunity  to  rise  en  maaae  and 
drive  out  the  invaders.  During  one  of  the  early 
sorties  from  Pans  the  celebrated  painter  Vibert 
fell  wounded  at  Malmaison.     In  a  balloon  Gam- 

^^gj(^  betta  escaped  from  Paris  and  descended  at  Tonrs. 
There  he  immediately  began  raising  the  army  of 
the  Loire. 

It  happened  nnfortunately  for  the  French  that, 
while  the  Germans  were  marching  on  Paris,  an  in- 
cident occurred  which  greatly  exasperated  the  feel- 
ings of  the  conquerors  against  the  conquered.  On 
the  9th  of  September  the  town  of  Laon  surrendered. 
As  the  last  men  of  the  Mobile  Guards  were  leaving, 
the  powder  magazine  was  blown  up.  Doke  William 
of  Mecklenbarg-Schwerin  was  severely  injured,  and 
four  hundred  soldiers  were  killed  oi^ wounded. 
The  German  forces  were  divided  into  four  armies. 
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The  first  of  these  besieged  Paris;  the  seooad  Metz; 
the  third  proceeded  southward  to  the  Loire,  and  the 
fourth  camped  before  Straabnig.  The  city  was  ably 
defended  by  General  Uhrioh.  The  garrison,  not  in-gfc—^ 
eluding  National  Guardsmen,  nnmbored  11,000.  On  s"**^ 
August  18,  Werder  began  a  bombardment  so  terrific 
that  the  city's  dead  could  not  be  carried  out  to  the 
cemeteries.  Those  who  fell  were  interred  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  Within  the  town  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  was  appalling.  The  gallery  of 
paintii^;  the  new  Protestant  Church,  with  its 
famous  organ  and  its  frescoes;  the  city  library 
with  its  priceless  manuscripts;  the  mansions  in  the 
better  part  of  the  city — all  were  struck  by  shells. 
Only  the  great  Gothic  cathedral  and  public  hospi- 
tals were  spared.  The  bombardment  failed  to  bring 
the  city  to  terms.  Werder  saw  that  it  was  useless i>De okt 
to  pour  in  shot  and  shell  indiscriminately,  and  de-  ^ 
termined  to  bring  the  city  to  subjection  by  syste- 
matically capturing  each  line  of  defence  until  the 
innermost  fortifications  were  reached.  Day  after 
day  he  drew  his  liues  more  tightly  about  the  city 
walls.  One  after  another  the  outposts  were  all  cap- 
tured. tJnable  to  hold  out  longer,  unwilling  to 
subject  the  people  to  the  horrors  which  would 
necessarily  follow  if  the  city  were  taken  by  storm,  t 
Uhrich  hoisted  the  white  flag  on  the  Cathedral  on  "™'™* 
September  27. 

Meanwhile,  the  organization  of  the  new  French 
levies  was  fast  prt^ressing.    The  most  active  of  the 
men  who  were  chained  with  this  work  was  l^nj^'' 
Qombetta.     His  first  task  was  to  divide  France  into 
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four  military  districta,  with  oentres  at  Lille,  Le 
Man,  Bourge,  and  Beeaufon.  G-eQeral  Motterooge 
first  succeeded  i  a  getting  together  the  ' '  Arm j 
of  the  Loire."  The  hastily  gathered  troope  were 
no  match  for  the  BarariaDS  ander  Ton  der  Tann, 

orites^  and  vere  beaten  near  Orleans  on  October  9  and 
October  11.  They  retreated  toward  Bonrge.  Wer- 
der's  army,  relieTed  at  Strasboi^,  moTed  on  Boui^ge 
from  the  other  aide.  With  the  oooapation  of  Or- 
l^QB,  the  Oerman  generals  called  a  halt.  While 
Metz  still  held  oat  it  was  not  safe  to  proceed 
too  hastily. 

A  great  sortie  attempted  by  Bazaine  on  the  7th 
of  October  had  proven  disastrous,  Siokneafl  broke 
out  among  the  besieged  troops,  and  the  horses  had 
to  be  sacrificed.  On  Ootober  27,  Bazaine  capita* 
lated.  From  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
dask  the  French  troops  filed  oat  of  the  gates  of 
Metz,  prisoners  of  war  to  the  namber  of  178,000. 

SS'St'*'  Among  them  were  three  marshals  of  France, 
aereoty  generals,  and  over  4,000  officers.  WiLh 
the  surrender  of  Metz,  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
receired  53  eagles,  over  400  field-pieces,  about 
800  cannon  which  had  been  used  in  defending 
the  fortress,  and  300,000  iafantry  muekets.  Kever 
before  did  a  modern  army  capture  so  rich  a  prize. 
Id  a  proclamation  Gambetta  accused  Marshal  Ba- 
saine  of  treason.  Bazaine's  defence  that  it  was  more 
important  for  his  army  to  save  France  from  its 
new  government  than  from  the  foreign  invader 
has  never  been  forgiven  by  Frenchmen. 
With  the  aid  of  the  seven  German  army  oorpa 
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which  had  so  long  besieged  Metz,  the  war  was 
brought  to  s  speedy  end.  On  October  80,  Thiera 
tried  to  arrange  an  armistice  and  failed.  Daring 
his  n^otiatioas  the  government  was  attacked  on^ot,,^, 
October  81.  Trocbo,  Arago,  Ferry,  Fioard,  and"**** 
Favre  were  imprisoned  in  the  City  Hall  by  the 
leaders  of  the  mob,  and  were  released  only  late 
at  night  by  a  few  battalions  of  National  Oaards. 
The  most  spirited  sea  fight  of  the  war  oooorred 
about  this  time  off  HaTana.  One  German  ship, 
the  "Aagusta,"  had  sacceeded  in  escaping  from 
the  Elbe  daring  the  blockade  of  the  North  Sea 
coast,  and,  appearing  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  cap- 
tured three  French  vessels.  Fursned  into  Vigo, 
she  was  held  there  ander  the  twenty-four  hour 
law.  Smarting  onder  this  recent  proTooation,  >he 
captain  of  the  French  gnnboat  "Boaret"  at  Havana 
challenged  the  G-erman  ganboat  "Meteor"  to  come 
ont  of  the  harbor  and  fight  him.  He  steamed  out 
on  November  8,  and  exactly  twenty-four  boars  bsKa«bt 
later  the  German  followed.  In  plain  sight  of  the 
people  of  Havana,  gathered  on  the  heights  of 
the  Mono  and  at  the  Panta,  the  two  ships  fought 
each  other,  circling  aronnd  and  around,  but  doing 
little  damage.  At  last  the  Frenchman  tried  to  ram. 
Charging  at  full  speed  his  blow  glanced  off.  The 
Germans  at  the  same  time  tried  to  board  the 
"Bouvet"  The  Frenchman  was  preparing  to  ntm 
again  when  a  shot  from  the  "Meteor"  pierced 
her  boiler.  She  hoisted  sail  and  retired  with 
ttie  "Meteor"  in  parsmt.  The  Spanish  captain  of 
the  port,  who  had  come  out  to  prevent  any  infrao- 
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tion  of  neatrality,  stopped  the  engagement  by  in- 
forming both  combatants  that  they  were  now  witbia 
the  three-mile  sooe.  The  loas  of  the  "Bouvet"  WM 
ten  men  killed  or  wounded,  that  of  the  "Meteor" 
two.  On  French  ■oil,  Admiral  Jaor^oiberry,  with 
a  corps  of  sulors  .and  marine  infantry,  won  grest 

^^^.     distinction.     SUll  keen  disappointment  was  felt  in 

effsctiwi  p^QQQ  gygf  jjiQ  negative  reealts  aohiered  by  her 
formidable  navy. 

Two  German  corps  under  Yon  Uanteofiel  wen 
despatched  to  Normandy  in  order  to  prevent  the 
relief  of  the  city  of  Paris  from  that  side.  Three 
corps  under  Frederick  Charles  hastened  to  the  Loire 
to  help  Von  der  Tann,  who  had  been  compelled 

Ooaimton  to  gtve  np  Ofl^ns  on  Kovember  9,  at  Coulmion. 
It  was  the  only  noteworthy  saocess  achieved  by 
French  arms  donng  the  entire  war.  The  army 
of  the  Loire  andertook  a  great  offenuve  move- 
ment; but  on  the  28th  of  November  its  right 
wing  was  badly  beaten  at  Beanoe  la  Rolande  by 

B«u»  i»  the  left  wing  of  the  Prusaiaos.  On  December  2,  the 
second  battle  of  Orl&tns  was  begun ;  and  two  days 
later,  the  QermaoB  again  entered  the  city,  while  the 
French  retired  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Prom 
November  28  to  December  6,  the  French  lasses  had 
been  heavy.  No  leas  than  35,000  prisonera  were 
taken  by  the  Germans. 

At  about  the  same  time  (November  SO  to  Decem- 
ber 2)  the  Pariman  army  made  a  sortie  toward  the 
southeast,  hoping  to  break    through  the  German 

p^'  "^'^^  And  to  reach  the  army  of  the  Loire.  Brie 
and  Champigny  were  the  acenea  of    hot  engage- 
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ments.  Famoos  in  French  annala  is  the  heroio 
defenoe  of  the  glfws  works  at  Champign;,  which 
has  been  pictured  in  one  oE  Detaille's  most  cele- 
brated canTasBB.  Yet  it  reealted  in  defeat  for 
the  French.  The  Parisian  army  was  compelled  to 
le-enter  the  capital,  to  the  mortification  of  G-ener&l 
Bacrot,  who  had  sworn  to  return  to  Paris  "either 
Ttotorious  or  dead."  In  the  north,  Manteofiel  had 
been  as  successful'  as  his  conntrymea  before  Paris. 
At  Amiens,  on  Kovember  27,  he  defeated  Fwd- 
herbe.  To  the  long  list  of  fortresses  which  had 
capitalated  after  the  fall  of  Strasbnrg — Soissons,  Vutaom 
Yerdan,  Schlettstadt,  Nenbreisach  and  ThionTill&— ■°'^' 
there  were  now  added  La  Fdre  and  the  citadel  of 
Amiens.  December  6,  Mantenfiel  entered  Bonen, 
the  capita]  city  of  Kormandy.  German  Uhlans 
Bcoored  the  conntrj  to  the  verj  coast,  so  that  the 
French  fleet,  which  had  accomplished  next  to  noth- 
ing during  the  war,  was  compelled  to  blockade  the 
shores  of  its  own  coantry.  The  victories  won  in 
Normandy  between  November  27  and  December 
8,  completely  cnt  oS  communication  between  Paris  |^^ 
and  the  oater  world,  and  crushed  the  last  hope 
of  relief  for  Fracce. 

During  these  eventful  days  an  oft-deferred  ideal 
of  patriotic  Germans  was  brought  to  realization,  by 
the  combined  efiorts  of  Bismarck  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia.  Under  pressure  from  Bismarck, 
King  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  sent  a  letter  to  the  Ger- 
man princes  and  the  Senates  of  the  free  cities,  io-^ 
which  he  proposed  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should^ 
tiienceforth  exeroise  bis  erstwhile  prerc^tives  of 
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Prasideut  of  the  ConfederatioQ,  ts  0«nnaa  Em- 
peror. On  December  18,  King  WUliajn  reoeiTed 
a  deputation  from  the  North  Qerman  Beichstag. 

In  the  turmoil  of  war,  on  December  6,  occorred 
the  death  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder,  ooe  tA 
the  most  popular  and  prolific  of  French  wiiters. 
Id  1829  his  first  drama,  "Henri  UI,,"  was  prodaced 
at  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  and  attained  an  immedi- 
ate success.  The  Dnke  of  Orleans  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  Dncal  Eiibrarian.  Dnmas  now  brought 
out  in  rapid  BTioceseioa  the  melodramas  "Charles 
VII.,"  "Richard  Darlington,"  "Antony,"  "Tho- 
reee,"  "AngMe,"  and  other  plajs  distingaished  for 
the  author's  reoourse  to  extreme  effects.  Of  ftner 
workmanship  were  his  comedies  '  'Mademoiselle 
de  Belle-Isle,"  "Le  Uari^e  de  Ijouis  XT.," 
"Lee  Demoiselles  de  Saint-Oyr."  Of  the  ianamer* 
able  serial  stories  with  which  Dumas  flooded  the 
literaiy  journals  of  Paris,  several  achieved  a  fame 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  press.  Most  lasting 
in  their  bold  on  novel  readers  were  the  romances 
"leabeao  de  Bavi6re"  (18S6),  "Les  Sonvenin 
d'Antony"  (1837),  "Gaule  et  France"  (1840),  "Lea 
Trois  Mousquetaires"  (1844),  "Le  Oomte  de  Monte 
Cristo"  (1846),  "Reine  Margot,"  "Joseph  Balsamo" 
and  "Le  Obevidier  de  Maison  Bouge"  (184^,  and 
"The  Queen's  Necklace"  (1849).  Dumas's  liter- 
ary earnings  for  one  year  reached  a  sum  total 
of  nearly  a  million  francs.  Still  Dunuts's  expendi- 
tures  were  snch  that  he  needed  more  money.  To 
BKtisfy  his  creditors  he  entered  into  an  agreement 
to  tarn  oat  five  serial  stories  at  onoe.    Unable  evtt 
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vith  the  help  of  aBsiBtasts  to  fulfil  this  promiae, 
DamaB  vos  saed  ia  the  coorts  for  breach  of  con- 
tiaot.  By  the  time  of  Domas's  death  his  remark- 
able 7(^pie  as  a  writer  had  all  bat  oome  to  an  end. 
At  Borne,  some  time  after  the  official  anaouDCA- 
metit  of  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility  bad  been  made, 
the  French  garrison,  which  had  so  long  guarded  the 
Pope's  citadels,  was  withdrawn  under  the  stress  of 
the  war.  la  accordance  with  an  anderstandiog  with  ^^ 
Pmssia,  King  Victor  Emmanuel's  troops,  under  "''■"■■'^ 
Oeneral  Oadoma,  were  ordered  to  march  on  Borne. 
The  Pope  anaoDuced  that  "negotiations  for  surreD- 
der  shall  be  opened  so  soon  as  a  breach  shall  have 
been  made  in  the  walls  of  the  Sacred  Citj.  At  a 
moment  when  all  Europe  is  mourning  orer  the  no- 
meroofi  victims  of  the  dreadful  war  now  waging  by 
two  great  nations,  never  let  it  be  said  that  the  vicar 
of  Jesos  Christ,  however  unjustly  assailed,  would 
give  his  consent  to  more  bloodshed."  Despite 
the  Pope's  ordera  that  no  detennioed  resistance 
should  be  made,  a  cannonade  of  four  hours  waa 
found  necessary  before  the  Italian  troops  could  en- 
ter the  city  by  a  breach.  The  losses  on  either  side 
were  insiguiScbnt.  On  September  20,  General  Kanz- 
ler,  the  Papal  commandant,  capitulated.  General  J^^|^^ 
Oadorna,  entering  Bome  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
was  received  with  wild  demonstrations  of  Italian  en- 
thusiasm. In  a  formal  compact,  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel now  guaranteed  to  the  Pope  the  following 
sovereign  rights:  He  was  to  retain  his  guards  and  an 
inconte  of  8,265,000  francs.  He  was  to  keep  the 
Vatican,  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Uaggi<H«,  Gaa- 
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tel  Gaodolfo,  and  their  dependencies,  exempt  alike 
from  natioaal  taxation  as  from  common-law  jarisdic- 
tion.  The  same  immunity  was  extended  to  any  tem- 
porary resideoce  of  the  Pope,  Conclave,  or  Papal 
Council.  The  Pope  was  free  to  eBtabliah  at  the  Vati- 
can a  post-office  and  telegraphic  bureau,  managed 
by  his  own  officials.  The  Papal  despatches  and 
couriers  were  to  be  conveyed  without  let  or  hin- 
drance lilie  those  of  foreign  goyernments.  Church 
councils  were  free  to  meet  at  any  time  or  place.  No 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  was  required  of  the 
bishops.  The  royal  Placet  and  Exequatur  were 
abolished.  Church  seminaries  and  other  Catholic 
institutions  were  to  derive  their  authority  from  the 
Holy  See  at  Some,  without  any  interference  from 
the  Italian  Ministry  of  Education.  After  these  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  by  the  royal  goyernment, 
the  Italian  Parliament  sanctioned  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  royal  residence  and  national  capital  from 
Florence  to  Gome  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
192  over  18  votes.  In  view  of  the  government  de- 
ficit of  24,000,000  lire,  a  credit  of  17,000,000  lire  was 
voted  by  the  Chambers. 

While  these  striking  changes  were  effected  in 
Italy,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  had  been  adjusted  in  Spain.  Late  in  October, 
the  Spanish  crown  was  offered  to  Amadeus,  Duke 
of  Aosta,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
was  accepted  by  him.  On  December  28,  the  day 
that  King  Amadeus  I.  landed  at  Cartagena,  Marshal 
Prim  was  assassinated  while  driving  to  the  Cortes 
in  the  Calle  de  Alcala  at  Madrid. 
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TEE  French  arm/  was  in  a  terrible  plight 
Urged  oD  by  C^ambetta,  who  had  assamed 
all  the  power  of  a  dictator,  the  recraitiag 
officers  pressed  into  eerrioe  men  whom  thej  ooald 
not  ana,  whom  they  could  not  even  feed.  To  the 
horrors  of  Btarration  were  added  the  terrors  of  one 
of  the  bitterest  winters  ever  known  in  this  part  of 
France.  The  major  portico  of  the  Army  of  therniHh 
Loire,  led  by  Qeneral  Chanzy,  who  had  taken  the 
place  of  Aurelles  de  Paladine,  fell  back  on  Paris; 
the  minor  portion,  nnder  Bourbaki,  who  had  been 
called  from  the  north,  marched  eastward.  Seventy 
thousand  Germans,  nnder  Prince  Frederick  Gharlee, 
as  they  marched  to  meet  Cbanzy,  likewise  sufiered 
aererely.  The  battles  between  the  Loire  and  Sarthe, 
at  Azay  and  La  Ohartre,  at  Sarg^  and  Nogent  le 
Tron,  at  Lampron  and  La  Chapelle,  all  foaght  be- 
tween January  6  and  January  10,  were  waged  orer 
hills  and  roads  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  One 
bloody  field  after  another  was  defended  by  Chao^ 
with  a  course  bom  of  despair.  After  a  final  sharp  ch"i^ 
fight  before  Le  Mans,  on  January  12,  the  Oennans 
captared  that  city.  Brare  Chanzy  retired  to  Laval, 
where  he  hoped  to  reorganize  the  remnants  of  his 
army.     His  northward  march  had  been  checked. 
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Id  the  oortti,  the  Germans  had  also  been  success- 
ful. At  Bapaume,  on  January  3,  Oeneral  tod 
Gdben,  with  an  armj  of  10,000  men,  held  40,000 
DofeaUof  Frenchmen,  andei  Faidberbe,  in  check.  In  the 
Fuaherbe  ^^^if,^^  Faidberbe  retired  to  his  fortiEcationa.  Od 
the  19th,  he  emerged  again,  only  to  Buffer  hia  last 
defeat  near  St.  Quentin.  General  ron  Gdbeu  took 
18,000  prisoners. 

On  this  same  day,  the  last  great  battle  was  fought 
before  Paris.  The  people  had  long  been  almost 
starring.  Fresh  meat  became  scarcer  and  scarcer. 
As  a  substitate  for  bread,  baked  flour  and  bran  wwe 
Fii«iito(  Bold.  Toward  the  last,  rats,  bought  at  a  franc  apiece, 
Ao^,  cats,  and  the  animals  in  the  Zoolt^cal  Gar- 
dens were  eaten  by  the  famished  Parisians.  Despite 
its  wretched  condition,  the  city  had  resisted  montli . 
after  month.  After  the  last  heavy  siege  guns  were 
mounted  by  the  Germans,  the  bombardment  of  St. 
Avron  was  immediately  begun.  Each  day  nearly 
200  shells  were  discharged  into  the  city  lying  on 
the  left  of  the  Seine.  Still,  as  late  as  Jannary  6, 
Trochu  declared  that  "the  Governor  of  Paris  would 
never  capitulate." 

At  Versailles,  meanwhile,  in  the  famous  Hall 
of  Mirrors,  an  event  occurred,  on  January  18, 
o«rm«a  which  changed  the  destiny  of  Germany.  On  that 
^wtaimedday  the  King  of  Prussia  proclaimed  to  a  brilliant 
gathering  of  German  princes  and  military  officers 
the  fusion  of  the  German  States  into  an  empire. 
On  the  foltowiog  day,  the  garrison  of  Paris  made  its 
last  great  sortie.  From  the  southwestern  side  of 
the  city,  100,000  men,  under  Trocha's  personal  direo  - 
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tioD,  bnret  forth  io  three  great  oolamDS  and  attacked 
the  lines  of  the  Fifth  German  Armj  Corps,  com- 
posed of  83,000  troops  from  PoseD  and  Silesia.  The 
fight,  called  by  the  French  the  battle  of  Moat  Val^  g,,^ 
rieo,  lasted  a  whole  day.  It  ended  with  another  re-  vJmid 
treat  into  the  city.  The  casualties  of  the  French 
were  diaproportionateiy  heavy. 

Among  the  fallen  was  Alexandre  Georges  Henri 
fiegoault,  the  well-known  ar^t  None  of  Aeg- 
nault's  comrades  saw  him  die,  but  the  next  day,  OD 
the  field  of  BnzenTal,  his  body  was  picked  ap  by  an 
ambulance  drirer.  Begnaalt,  who  was  but  twenty-  ^^ 
eight  years  old  when  he  was  killed,  had  already  won  R>s°«>^ 
the  Prix  de  Some,  and  had  achieved  renown  by  hia 
celebrated  piotures  "Judith  and  RoloferneB,"  "Sa- 
lome," and  "An  Exeoation  under  the  Uoors  at 
Granada,"  now  at  the  Luxembourg.  He  also  fur- 
nished twenty-seven  designs  for  the  illustration  <^ 
Wey's  "Bome."  Most  famous  of  all  his  pictures  u 
his  portrait  of  General  Prim,  painted  in  Spain  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war  of  1868,  and  eubsequentiy 
acquired  by  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. 

No  one  in  Paris  now  cared  to  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  another  attack.  There  was 
barely  food  enough  to  last  until  February.  Having 
sworn  that  he  would  not  surrender,  Trochn  resigned  Trocha 
his  command.  Tinoy  took  hia  place.  Harassed  by 
Che  German  cannon  without,  by  famine  and  disease 
within;  crippled  by  the  dissecaionB  among  the  peo- 
ple; without  any  prospect  of  relief  from  the  prov* 
iDCCB — ParisiaDs  saw  that  resistance  must  soon  end. 
By  an  irony  of  fate,  Jules  Favre,  the  man  who  had 
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Toioed  the  formula  "not  a  foot  of  our  Land,"  etc., 
reoeivod  the  commissioQ  of  saving  Pans  from  utter 
rain.  On  Jaoaary  23,  he  proposed  terms  to  Bis- 
marck which  were  rejected.  UaconditioDal  surren- 
der was  demanded.  In  a  second  conference,  on  the 
following  day,  Favre,  in  dejection  of  spirit,  came  to 
an  agreement  with  Bismarck.  Firing  on  both  sides 
was  to  cease  on  January  27,  at  midnight.  On  the 
morrow,  a  "Convention"  was  signed,  by  the  terms 
of  which  Paris  virtually  capitulated.  A  three  weeks' 
armistice  was  declared,  during  which  a  National  As- 
sembly at  Bordeaux  was  to  decide  whether  or  no  the 
war  should  be  continued.  The  forts  of  Paris,  with 
all  their  war  material,  were  surrendered.  The  460,- 
000  men,  comprising  the  army,  it  was  agreed,  were 
to  be  considered  prisoners  of  war,  but  were  not  to 
be  deported  to  Qermany;  the  National  Guard  were 
allowed  to  keep  their  arms,  despite  the  warning 
words  of  Bismarck  to  the  Parisian  authorities ;  and 
a  division  of  12,000  men  was  to  preserve  order  within 
the  city.  It  was  an  honorable  surrender.  For  132 
days  the  people  bad  resisted  manfully.  When  thej 
yielded  there  was  not  enough  food  left  for  another 
fortnight. 

Although  Paris  had  capitulated,  much  blood  was 
still  shed.  It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  Conventioa 
of  Paris  by  Bismarck  that  the  eastern  departments 
^n^B"  were  not  to  be  included  in  the  armistice,  so  that  the 
Frweo  operations  then  in  progress  against  Belfort  could  be 
continued.  Favre  agreed  on  condition  that  Bour- 
baki's  force,  comprising  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
divided  army  of  the  Loire  and  additional  troops, 
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Bome  160,000  men  in  all,  might  retain  fall  freedom 
of  movemeat.  Witb  this  army,  G-ambetta  hoped  to 
retrieve  some  of  the  Freoch  losses.  Belfort,  whioh 
had  been  besieged  since  the  begianiDg  of  Norember, 
was  to  be  relieved;  Alsace  was  to  be  invaded;  the 
German  lines  of  retreat  were  to  be  cut  oS.  In  a 
strong  position  on  the  Lisaine,  Werdar,  with  his 
60,000  Germans,  awaited  Bourbaki's  attack.  In  a 
three  days'  battle  (Jannarj  16,  16,  17),  the  Germans 
held  off  the  enemy.  The  dead  bodies  of  German  "''«*««* 
soldiers  covered  the  frozen  stream.  Boarbaki  failed 
to  break  throngh  Werder's  lines.  On  the  18th,  he 
began  his  retreat. 

It  was  Bourbaki's  intention  to  fall  back  on  Lyons. 
Bat  it  was  too  late.  Mantenffel,  with  two  army 
corps  (led  respectively  by  Fransecky  and  Zastrow), 
rushed  to  Werder's  aid  by  way  of  Auxerre  and 
Avallon.  At  Dijon,  General  Kettler  was  left  1 
hind  with  two  regiments  to  watch  the  movements  of  ^ 
Garibaldi,  the  confederate  of  the  French  Republic, 
who  had  gathered  together  an  army  of  20,000  volun- 
teers. The  main  body  of  the  German  troops  wedged 
itself  between  Garibaldi  and  Boarbaki,  pressed  for- 
ward by  way  of  Gray  and  Pesme  to  Ddle,  the  jane- 
tion  of  three  railroads,  and  intercepted  the  provisions 
and  clothes  which  had  been  sent  to  the  starring, 
freezing  men  of  Boarbaki.  While  Garibaldi,  who 
had  placed  his  volunteers  on  the  heights  about  o"*"""^ 
Dijon,  fought  with  Kettler's  detachment,  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  opposed  by  the  entire  Ger- 
man army,  the  troops  under  Zastrow  and  Fransecky, 
in  a  series  of  admirable  forced  marches,  proceeded 
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to  oat  off  Boarbaki  from  Ljona  and  to  sarroond  him 
ia  very  maoh  the  same  manaer  as  MaoMahoa  had 
been  trapped  at  Sedao.    The  French  oould  eacape 

BouTbau    °^y  ^y  retuing  Bonthward  over  the  SwisB  frontier. 

'™<'P^  Boarbaki,  severely  censured  by  C(ambett&,  attempted 
to  kill  himself.  His  place  was  taken  by  Clinchant, 
On  Febrnary  1,  the  French  were  attacked  at  Pon- 
tarlier  on  three  sides.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  town 
was  taken:  and  in  the  afternoon,  near  La  Close  in 

t»uia  the  Jara,  the  last  shot  of  the  war  was  fired.  The 
French  army  of  88,000  men  marched  into  the  neutral 
territory  of  Switzerland  and  were  disarmed. 

In  the  middle  of  February,  the  self-constituted 
National  Assembly  of  France  met  at  Bordeaox, 
placed  Thiers  at  the  head  of  the  French  Republic, 
and,  on  Febrnary  17,  authorized  him  bo  conclude 

Thius  M  peace.  Thiers  surronnded  himself  with  a  Ministry 
in  which  were  included  Favre,  Simon,  Picard,  and 
other  members  of  the  former  government  of  national 
defence.  Time  for  n^otiations  oould  be  gained 
only  after  the  snrrender  of  Belfort,  which  had  held 
out  bravely  for  four  months.  A  few  weeks  before, 
in  the  night  of  January  26-27,  Colonel  Deniert,  th* 
commandant,  had  succeeded  in  repelling  an  attack 
and  in  taking  several  hundred  German  prisoners. 

surrs&der  With  the  defeat  of  Bourbakl,  however,  there  was  no 
further  hope  of  relief.  Belfort  was  therefore  ordered 
to  capitulate  by  Jules  Favre.  In  consideration  of 
its  gallant  defence,  the  garrison  of  12,000  men  was 
allowed  to  inarch  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war'on 

J^2^'»  February  16.  Negotiations  were  now  begun.  That 
territory  and  a  war  indemnity  would  be  demanded 
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had  be«D  expected.  The  extent  of  the  territoiy  and 
the  amoaot  of  the  indemnitj,  howerer,  were  deter- 
mined  only  after  a  long,  hard  diflcaseion  between 
Bismarck  and  the  Commission.  The  Prossian  Chan- 
cellor demanded  AUace  and  German  Lorraine,  to- 
gether with  Metz  and  DiedenhofeD  (Thionville),  and 
insiflted  npon  the  German  troops  entering  Faria. 
Thiers  pleaded  in  rain  for  easier  terms.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  only  Belfort.  It  was  finally  agreed 
that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  to  be  ceded,  and  that^^^^» 
France  was  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  five  miiliards 
of  franoB.  The  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Versaillee  on  February  26.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Thiers  tried  to  read  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  to  the  silent  Assembly,  bnt  was  so  over- 
come by  grief  that  Barth^Iemy  St.  Hilaire  had  to 
take  the  document  from  his  hands  to  finish  the 
painftil  recital.  Despite  the  frantic  efforts  of  the 
opposition,  headed  by  Victor  Engo  and  Qoinet, 
the  Aesembly  accepted  the  terms  by  a  Tote  of  646 
to  107  on  the  first  day  of  March. 

On  the  following  day  the  Germans  entered  Paris. 
They  did  not  insist  npon  the  occupation  of  the  city,  ^St^tu 
bnt  marohed  oat  again  on  the  following  day;  for  it 
had  been  agreed  in  the  treaty  that  no  German  sol- 
diers were  to  remain  in  the  city  after  the  preliminary 
treaty  had  been  ratified.  The  final  treaty  of  peace  FruUsrt 
was  signed  at  Fran  kfort-on- the- Main,  May  10. 

An  important  conseqaenoe  of  the  Franoo-PrusBian 
war  was  that  Busaia,  supported  by  Bismarck,  re- 
pudiated the  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  which 
forbade  her  keeping  a  fleet  in  ^e  Black  Sea.    A 
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ooDferenoe  of  the  gre&t  powere  at  Ijondon,  while 
^!!S!^  releaslDg  Biueia  from  that  eDgagement,  placed  oa 
record,  as  an  eseential  priaoiple  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  no  power  can  liberate  iteelf  from  the 
eDgagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  its  stipolatiooB, 
without  the  conseDt  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  provisional  goTeroment  of  France,  after  terms 
of  peaoe  were  under  way,  determined  to  remove  the 
seat  of  the  National  Assembly  from  Bordeaux  to 
VeraailleB.  This  excited  the  distrust  of  the  Faris 
populace.  "Why  not  Paris?"  was  the  cry.  The 
Fariaiana  believed  it  to  be  a  plan  to  establish  a  reac- 
AsMmbiy  tionary  monarohy.  The  OommuniBtB,  who  had  twice 
attempted  an  insurrection  ainoe  the  siege  (October 
SI,  1870,  and  January  22, 1871),  succeeded  in  their 
third  attempt  in  the  middle  of  March.  The  govern- 
ment troops  were  driven  out  of  Paris  and  the  Com- 
mune was  declared.  Then  came  the  second  siege  of 
Paris — this  time  by  a  French  army.  On  Sunday 
morning,  April  2,  the  OommunLsts  outside  of  Paris 
were  worsted  by  the  government  troops.  After  one 
or  two  rallies  they  withdrew  into  Paris  by  the  Pont 
de  Keuilly  and  shut  the  gates.  The  prisoners  were 
shot  on  both  sides.  The  result  of  this  first  encoun- 
ter was  to  intensify  the  hatred  with  which  Thiers' 
'  government  was  regarded  by  the  Republican  fanat- 
ics. At  Thiers'  request,  Marshal  MacMahon  had 
consented  to  take  command  of  the  troops  for  the 
National  Assembly.  He  arrived  at  Tersailles  and 
assumed  charge,  after  the  first  week  in  April. 
Though  compelled  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  ac- 
tivity and  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers, 
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IfacMahon  was  resolved  to  undertake  do  decisive 
movement  till  he  had  amassed  the  one  hnsdred  and  Haduboa 
fifty  thoosand  fighting  men  which  the  German  a^^ 
anthoritiee  had  now  consented  to  allow  to  Thiers' 
government.  The  former  priaonere  of  war  were  still 
poahng  into  France,  and  had  to  be  mastered  in  and 
organized  anew.  Several  minor  demonstrations  were 
made  in  the  second  half  of  April.  B;  the  first 
week  in  May,  at  length,  128  batteries  had  been 
mounted  over  the  belea^ered  oitj.  Fire  waa 
opened  on  the  Commanists'  defences  on  the  Font 
du  Jour.  Fort  Issy  was  taken,  with  109  guns;  the 
insut^ents  evacuating  it  under  cover  of  night.  Fort 
Yauves  was  set  on  fire,  and  had  also  to  be  evacuated 
for  a  time,  but  was  snbsequently  re-entered  by  the 
forces  of  the  Commune,  to  be  held  by  them  until 
the  middle  of  May.  Then  it  was  recaptured  and 
garrisoned  by  MacMahon's  troops,  the  Communists  second 
making  their  escape  by  a  subterranean  passage.  By  i**^ 
this  capture  the  sonthweatern  front  of  the  so-called 
enceinte  was  deprived  of  the  last  of  its  outlying  de- 
fences. The  siege  had  reached  its  last  stage.  To 
the  north  and  east  stood  the  grim  barrier  of  the  Ger- 
man forces,  ready  to  bar  any  attempt  at  egress  on 
the  part  of  the  pent-up  inBurgents.  French  regulu 
troops  Isy  encamped  ontside  in  the  Boie  de  Boa- 
logne.  On  Hay  21,  it  was  discovered  that  the  gate 
of  St.  Cloud  had  been  left  almost  defenceless,  and 
MacMahon's  troops  rushed  in.  Simultaneously  the 2mn{Si) 
gate  of  Antenil  wte  stormed,  and  Marshal  Mao- 
Hahon,  with  all  his  forces,  entered  Paris.  The  city 
had  to  be  taken  street  by  street     The  Communista 
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mordered  most  of  their  remaioiag  priaoaera.  No 
Booaer  had  Faria  been  conquered  thaa  the  viotori- 
ona  soldiera  slaoghtered  their  late  foes  ia  droyea. 
Women  irere  shot  as  well  as  men,  for  female  ineen- 
diaries,  known  aa  pUroleuaet,  had  helped  to  aet  fire 
to  the  public  buildings  and  bouses  of  the  rioh.  The 
conflagration  lasted  seTeral  da;a,  bat  bj  the  efforta 
of  the  Boldiers  and  a  change  of  the  wind  it  vis  at 
length  aubdued.  The  greater  part  of  the  Taileries, 
the  Library  of  the  Louvre,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Palais  Boyal  had  been  oonsnmed;  also  the  Hotel  de 
Vilie,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
and  Du  Chatelet,  a  great  part  of  the  Bue  Boyale,  and 
many  other  buildings.  The  Laxembo'urg  was  par- 
tially blown  up,  and  the  Column  of  Yenddme  waa 
upset.  Paris  presented  a  ghastly  appearance.  Mn- 
tilated  corpses  lay  heaped  together  amid  the  black- 
ened  rains.  It  was  estimated  that  10,000  insurgents 
had  been  killed  during  the  fighting  of  that  week. 
The  ravages  were  far  worse  than  (hose  sufiered  from 
the  prolonged  Qerman  bombardment.  Thus  ended 
the  two  months'  reign  of  the  Oommuue.  The  epi- 
sode has  been  immortalized  ia  French  letters  by 
Victor  Hugo's  great  poem  "L'Ann^  Terrible." 

The  thrilling  scenes  of  the  Franco-Prusaian  war 
have  been  farther  perpetuated  by  the  graphic  tales 
of  Quy  de  Maupassant,  and  by  the  historic  canvases 
of  aach  battle  painters  as  Gamphausen,  Menzel  and 
Werner  on  the  Qerman  side,  and  of  Protaia,  Detaille 
and  De  Neaville,  with  others,  in  France. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Commune,  the  National  As- 
sembly and  its  ohoaea  chief,  Jjouia  Adolph  Thiers, 
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were  left  the  oul;  oonstituted  power  in  France. 
UiuiiitboTi^ed  they  coatiaaed  to  rule  the  land  on  the 
buis  of  a  parliamentary  repablio.  Toward  the  end 
of  June,  ThierB  negotiated  a  loan  of  two  and  a  half 
miUiardB  of  francs,  which  enabled  France  to  paj 
the  first  part  of  her  war  indemnity  to  Q^rmany,  and 
thus  free  a  great  part  of  her  territory  from  foreign 
ooonpation.  On  the  laat  day  of  Aognst,  Thiers  was' 
elected  President  of  the  Bepublio  for  three  years, 
the  National  ABsembly  reeerving  the  right  to  give 
the  country  s  new  constitntioa. 

During  these  troublous  times,  od  May  18,  oo- 
ourred  the  death  of  Daniel  FraD9oiB  Esprit  Auber, 
tiie  French  operatic  composer.  His  first  successful 
work  was  the  opera  "La  Bergire  Ch&telaine,"  pro- Death' at 
daced  in  1820.  Soon  after  this,  Auber  aaeooiated 
himself  with  Scribe  as  librettist.  Together  they 
brought  oat  a  series  of  operas,  chief  among  which 
were  "MasaDtdlo,  ou  la  Muette  de  Fortici,"  pro- 
duced in  1828.  After  this  success  the  two  collabo- 
rators devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  comio 
operas.  In  these,  Auber's  charming  melodies,  in- 
stinct with  the  natioaal  airs  of  France,  together  with 
his  uniform  grace  and  piquancy  of  orchestration, 
won  a  high  place  for  him. 

Morits  roQ  Schwind,  the  German  artist,  died  dar- 
ing this  year  at  Munich.  His  frescoes  were  executed 
tu  that  city,  while  others  ore  in  Leipzig  and  at  the  "^Sifiiid*" 
Hatioiial  Qallery  at  Berlin.  Schwind's  favorite  sub- 
jeois  were  taken  from  old  German  fairy  tales  and 
folk-lore,  and  were  invested  by  him  with  his  owp. 
genial  hnmor. 
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Spain  this  year  lost  one  of  her  foremost  modem 
^•°***  artiste  by  the  death  of  Edouard  Zamacois  at  the  age 
of  thirty-one.    Thia  artist,  after  studying  with  De- 
taille  and  Yibert  ander  Meissonier,  made  his  d^bnt 
in  Paris  at  the  Salon  oE  186S.    During  the  follow- 
ing years  he  exhibited  his  famons  "Conscripts  in 
Spain,"  "The  Entrance  of  the  Toreadors,"  painted 
jointly  with  Vibert;  "The  First  Sword,"  "A  Buf- 
foon of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  and  "The  Favorite 
of  the  King,"  now  in  America.     One  of  the  latest 
and  most  famous  of  Zamacote'  paintings  was  "The 
Education  of  a  Prince." 
The  transfer  of  the  Italian  capital  from  Florence 
Borne,       to  Rome  was  made  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  on 
oKpiM      the  following  day  King  Victor  Emmanuel  entered 
the  Eternal  City  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
Qnirinal. 

In  Japan,  a  conference  of  the  Daimios  was  held  at 
Tokio  in  September  to  arrange  for  their  retirement 
to  private  life.  The  imperial  order  dissolving  all 
the  Daimiates  was  obeyed.  It  was  agreed  that  each 
ex-Daimio  as  well  as  the  lesser  chieftains  should 
receive  one-tenth  of  the  income  which  they  had 
drawn  from  their  fiefs.  The  former  Daimios  were 
appointed  prefects,  but  not  for  life.  The  imperial 
BcKiof  fan-government  undertook  to  enroll  the  Samurai,  or 
^v  fighting  retainers  of  the  Daimios,  in  the  imperial 
army,  or  to  recompense  them  with  money.  The  as- 
somption  of  this  burden  forced  the  Japanese  Cov- 
emment  to  contract  a  loan  of  $165,000,000.  Many 
of  the  Samurai  who  were  paid  off  squandered  their 
money,  and  as  a  result  much  poverty  and  want  were 
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experienced.  Another  revolutionary  chttnge  ftccom- 
pliflhed  during  the  same  year  ia  Japan  waa  the  re- 
moral  of  the  ancient  disqualification  of  the  Pariah 
castes  of  Bta  Heiman. 

Ib  Brazil,  while  Dom  Pedro  II.  was  journeying 
in  Europe,  the  Brazilian  Chambers  passed  the  Act 
of  Bmanoipation  which  Emperor  Pedro  had  long 
been  anziooB  to  carry  through.  On  September  28, 
it  was  decreed  that   Blaverr  should  be  abolished 

''  Emuiolp*. 

throaghoat  the  dominion  of  BrasiL    For  some  time  ^J™^'|„ 
many  of  the  Blares  were  still  held  in  bondage,  but*"'^^ 
iaoilitiea  for  emancipation  were  giren,  and  all  alare 
children  bom  after  the  day  on  which  the  law  passed 
were  to  be  unconditionally  free. 

On  October  8,  a  fire  broke  ont  in  Chicago,  the  city 
whose  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  had  been  the 
marvel  of  America.  It  was  at  first  alleged  that  the 
caose  of  the  fire  was  the  overtorn  of  a  kerosene  lamp 
in  a  cow-shed.  The  conflagration,  which  began  on  ^1,^ 
a  Sunday  night,  raged  until  noontime  of  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday.  The  loss  of  life  from  this  disaster  was 
estimated  at  five  hundred  persons.  One  hundred 
thousand  were  rendered  homeless.  Aboat  one-third 
of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  the  bnrned  area  cov- 
ered a  space  of  2,600  acres,  involving  a  loss  of  more 
than  $70,000,000  in  real  property.  Aid  was  sent 
from  far  and  near. 

In  New  Tork,  great  excitement  resulted  from  the 
disclosures  of  political  and  financial  corruption  on 
the  part  of  Bill  Tweed  and  his  associates  as  pub- 

■^  ^  New  Tortt 

lished  by  the  New  York  "Times."    Matthew  ^-'^^^^ 
O'Boarke  gave  the  incontestable  figures  showing 
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that  sums  amoauting  to  $8,000,000  had  been  Bquan- 
dered  for  county  priDtiog  alone  during  the  last  three 
years..  The  new  coanty  conrt  house  instead  of  cost* 
log  $2,600,000,  as  estimated,  had  actaally  cost  over 
$12,000,000,  the  bulk  of  which  was  stolen.  A  vigi- 
lance Committee  of  Seventy  citizens  was  formed  to 
crush  the  Tammany  Biug.  Tweed,  when  confronted 
with  the  facta,  insolently  asked:  "Well,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

About  the  same  time  news  was  received  of  the 
saccess  of  another  famous  newspaper  enterprise. 
Henry  M.  Stanley  had  been  sent  to  Africa  by  the 
Kew  York  "Herald"  to  obtain  tidings  of  the  long 
lost  missionary  David  Livingstone.    Stanley  reached 

flndiuv-    Ungamyambe  in   West  Central  Africa,  November 

10,  thence  marched  intoNiji  and  fonnd  Livingstone. 

In  Cuba,  the  Ten  Years'  War,  which  had  been 

begun  in  1868  by  Jos^  Marti  at  Bayamo  was  in  full 

sway,  and  helped  to  intensify  the  Hnancial  embar- 

w>rin  rassments  of  Spain.  The  Cuban  insurgents  obtained 
the  support  of  sympathizers  on  the  American  main- 
land, and  were  thus  enabled  to  wage  war  more 
effectually  than  they  oould  otherwise  have  done. 
Maximo  Gomez,  a  Santo  Domiagan,  working  in  con- 

Gomai  ud  j'^DCtion  witb  Martt,  led  the  insurgent  forces.     The 

''"^  Spanish  authorities  resorted  to  rnthlesa  measures  of 
repression.  Hundreds  of  prisoners  were  shot,  while 
others  were  huddled  together  in  wretched  captivity, 
to  be  transported  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  or  to  other 
prison  colonies  of  Spain. 
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In    FSAKCE,  the  disasters  of  the  late  war  re- 
Bolted  in  endless  recnnusatioitB.  Thiers  carried 
oat  his  negotistion  for  the  8,000,000  fraaos' 
liabilities  still  to  be  met  to  make  the  Qerman  troops 
BTaoaate  French  territorj.    In  the  spring,  the  occu-  \S^ 
pation  wBs  limited  to  six  eastern  departments. 

Giuseppe  Mazzini,  the  Italian  patriot  and  repub- 
lican radical,  died  at  Pisa,  on  the  10th  of  March,  at 
the  age  of  sixty -seTen.  To  Mazsini's  burning  enthu- 
siasm and  indomitable  peraeverance,  as  much  as  to£^^^ 
CavouT  or  Garibaldi,  Italian  unity  owed  its  aucoess- 
f  al  accomplishment.  A  master  not  only  of  Italian, 
but  of  French  and  English  literature,  Uazzini  fur- 
thermore distinguished  himself  as  a  scholarly  com 
mentator  on  Dante  and  as  a  philosophic  writer. 

Spain  offered  the  only  exception  to  this  year's 
tranqnil  course.  Amadeus,  the  "intruder  Ring," 
as  his  dissatisfied  sabjects  styled  him,  stiU  remained 
'  on  the  throne,  which  brought  him  little  but  chagrin. 
In  April,  the  Corlist  insurrectiou  broke  oat.  All 
the  future  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  country  was 
represented  as  involved  in  the  sncoesa  of  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  throne.  The  son  of  Carlos  TI.  was 
championed  by  the  Carlists  as  King  of  Spain.  There  bbvoIuuod 
was  but  one  other  claimant,  Alfonso,  son  of  Queen 
Isabella,  in  whose  favor  the  Duo  de  Montpensier 
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resigQed  his  pretensions.  The  gorerament  sup- 
pressed  the  Carlist  Juntas  in  Madrid,  Valladolid, 
Bui^os  and  other  cities.  Carlist  risings  were  fo- 
mented in  the  Basque  provinces,  in  Aragoo,  Na- 
varre, and  in  Castile  and  Leon.  The  principal  leader 
ol  the  rebel  forces  was  General  Diaz  de  Bada.  Ring 
Amadeas  despatched  Serrano  to  the  scene  of  action. 
With  20,000  men  he  established  headquarters,  on 
April  29,  at  Tudela.  He  took  the  road  to  Fam[>e- 
luna,  drove  the  insurgents  from  Estrella,  and  sent 
detachments  to  the  mountain  region  at  the  head  of 
the  Bidasaoa.  Meanwhile,  De  Bada  retreated,  and 
on  May  2,  Don  Carlos  crossed  the  frontier  at  Vera 
in  Kavarre,  and  found  his  adherents  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  mountains  separating  Navarre 
from  Ouipuzcoa.  On  the  same  day,  Rivera  arrived 
at  Echalar,  two  leagues  from  Vera.    Don  Carlos  left 

Don  ouioa  Vera  for  Lesaca,  to  reach  Quipuzooa,  but  Serrano 
had  placed  a  eolumn  in  his  way.  Thus  hemmed  in, 
Don  Carlos  wheeled  again  toward  Vera,  seeking  con- 
cealment in  the  mountains  of  Zalaia.  On  May  4, 
the  two  forces  met.  Qeneral  Moriones,  with  an  ad- 
vanced  division,  came  ap  with  Don  Carlos  and  his 
6,000  followers  at  Oroquita,  in  the  valley  of  Basa- 
buraa.  Moriones  had  2,000  men  and  a  mountain 
battery.  The  Carlists  finally  gare  way  with  a  loss 
of  750  prisoners.  The  Convention  of  Amorovieta, 
on  May  27,  led  the  government  to  believe  that 
tranquillity  was  to  ensue.  Yet  confusion  reigned 
throughout  the  year  in  Spain.     The  Carlists  in  the 

5^J5"  north,  the  Federalists  in  the  South,  were  everywhere 
exacting  contribution,  cutting  the  railways  and  tele- 
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graphs,  and  patting  a  stop  to  oommeroial  interoonrae. 
The  prolonged  Caban  rebellion  added  to  the  drun 
of  Spanish  finances. 

On  April  2,  Samael  F.  B.  Horse,  the  inventor  of 
the  telegraph,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Origi- 
nally an  artist  and  founder  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional  Academy  of  Design,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  5^** 
a  telegraph.  In  1886  he  exhibited  his  invention, 
and  in  1887  patented  it.  In  1867,  he  received  from 
Emperor  lioais  Napoleon  a  gift  of  400,000  francs. 

Id  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  with  England 
over  the  Alabama  Claims,  a  question  arose  to  whom 
the  island  of  San  Jnan  in  the  VancotiTer  Channel 
Bhoali  belong.  The  German  Emperor,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred  for  arbitration,  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Uoited  States. 

In  November,  a  Presidential  election  was  held, 
and  General  Grant  was  re-elected  over  Horace 
Greeley  by  a  majority  of  725,000  votes.  The  anxi- 
eties and  ezeitions  of  the  Presidential  contest  ex- 
hausted Greeley  and  unbalanced  his  mind.  On  No- 
vember 29,  he  died  in  his  sixty-second  year.  He^^j^ij^ 
was  the  founder  of  the  New  York  "Tribane."  Ag^S^ 
pablic  funeral  was  accorded  to  him,  and  his  death 
was  referred  to  in  the  opening  prayer  of  Congress 
in  December.  On  November  9,  a  conflagration  oc- 
curred in  Boston.  In  two  days  an  area  of  eighty 
acres  was  barned  over.  The  loss  was  estimated  at 
$70,000,000. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  reorganization  of  the  Japa- 
nese system  of  education  was  undertaken.  For  edu- 
cational purposes  the  empire  of  Japan  was  divided 
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into  rai^t  difltricts,  in  each  <A  which  a  aiilrerBitj 
ma  to  bo  establiflhod,  to  be  supplied  bj  aome  tn 
handred  secoDdary  schools  of  foreign  laogoages.  !■ 
the  Japanese  systMii  of  joiispradence  great  progne 
was  also  made.  Law  schools  were  eatablisbed,  uA 
tofa^ua  in  crimioial  ptactioe  defendants  were  allowed  to  han 
the  asaistanoe  of  coonsel.  The  use  of  torture  wtf 
abolished,  and  the  list  of  capital  crimes  was  dimin- 
ished. A  thorongh  revision  of  the  imperial  statoM 
and  Japanese  l^al  processes  was  begun.  Foteigaen 
were  still  permitted  to  bring  their  oases  into  thai 
respectire  oonsolar  oonrts.  Beligions  persecaticii 
was  discoanteuanced.  At  the  same  time,  L^atfoni 
and  Consulates  were  eetablished  abroad.  The  most 
rapid  progress  was  made  in  joomaliam.  Dailj  and  ' 
weekly  newspapers,  and  other  periodical  pnblica- 
tioDS,  equipped  with  metal  type  and  modern  priDt- 
ing  presses,  began  to  flood  the  ooantry  with  info^ 
mation.     The  first  railway  was  also  opened. 

In  Mexico,  President  Benito  Juarez  died,  on  July 
18.  From  his  triumph  at  Q-oeretaro  down  to  his 
death,  Juarea  had  to  deal  with  alteroAting  conspir- 
acy and  revolt  Diaz's  rebellion  in  eastern  Mexico 
was  suppressed  just  before  the  death  of  Juarez.  He 
^Jg"  >"  had  appointed  a  new  Ministry  with  sanguine  hap« 
for  his  cojintry.  Larda  de  Tejado  was  elected  Pres- 
ident to  succeed  Juarez.  The  pacification  of  the 
country  was  completed  before  the  close  of  theyesr, 
Porfirio  Diaz  accepting  the  amnesty  proflered  him. 

In  Honduras,  a  civil  war  had  been  raging  between     ' 
ex-Presideut  Medina  aud  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment.    On  July  26,  Medina  was  routed. 
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e .  -      At  the  aame  time,  a  revolotioD  broke  oat  in  Peru. 
t  -■  President  Bulta  was  arrested,  martial  law  was  pro- 
■E.  claimed  at  Lima,  and  Ooiterrez,  the  Miaister  of 
r-'  War,  declared  himself  supreme  chief  and  dictator  of 
■.j:  the  republic.     Having  no  real  hold  apon  the  army, 
tut  he  tried  to  buy  support  with  the  aid  of  "forced 
im  loaDs"  from  the  principal  banks  of  the  capital.    The 
^n    people  of  Lima  rose  in  open  revolt.    The  forces  of 
.1-  Gaiterrez  melted  away,  and  his  brother  was  kilted 
;-.   in  a  street  fight.     Gaiterrez  then  sent  a  party  of  his 
J    braroB  to  murder  Balta  in  his  prison,  and  shut  him-. 
ec    self  np  in  the  citadel.     Lima  rallied  at  once  to  the 
if    legitimate  goTemment   under  the  T  ice- President. 
In  deepair,  Ouiterrez  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
captured  and  killed  by  the  mob.    The  reins  of  power 
were  handed  over  to  Zevallos,  who  resigned  them, 
'     on  August  2,  to  Son  Manuel  Pardo,  the  Liberal  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency. 

Th^phile  Qaatier,  the  French  writer  and  art 
critic,  died  on  October  28,  at  Paris.  In  1880,  Q-au-psuh. 
tier  published  his  first  book  "Poesies,"  to  which  be 
:  subsequently  added  the  poem  of  "Albertus,"  Gau- 
tier's  famous  novel,  "HademoiBelle  de  Maupin," 
appeared  in  1886,  followed  shortly  by  the  poem  "La 
I  OomMie  de  la  Mort,"  ene  of  his  most  original  pro- 
ductions. Gaatier's  next  novel,  "Lc  Gapitaine  Fra- 
casse,"  attained  an  unusual  success.  Of  bis  short 
stories,  the  most  famouB,  perhaps,  are  his  "Une  Noit 
de  Gl^patre"  and  "La  Uorte  Amourense." 
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OM  THB  flth  of  Janaary  th«  nein  was 
flashed  irom  Chiaelhorst  to  Yeraaillts 
that  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  waa  dead. 
Priooe  Gharlee  Loaia  Napoleon  Bonaparte  waa 
bom  at  the  ToUoriee,  April  90,  1808,  and  waa  the 
second  son  of  Loaia  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland, 
hj  hia  Qaeen,  Hortenae,  daoghter  of  the  fimpreae 
Joeephine,  and  her  first  husband,  Tiooni.e  de  Beaa- 
faaroais.  In  1881,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  and  his 
onlj  brother  having  joined  the  Italian  Oarbooari 
oonspiring  against  the  Papal  G-oremment,  took  part 
in  the  .insurreotion  of  Bomagna.  After  the  death 
of  Napoleon  III.,  and  his  faneral  at  Chiselhont,  to 
which  many  BoDapartista  had  oome,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Empress  and  Prince  Napoleon  ahotdd  un- 
dertake the  polittoal  guardianship  of  the  Prince 
Imperial.  In  Italy  the  news  of  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's  death  was  received,  with  genuine  sorrow. 
Addresses  of  oondoleaoe  from  the  Italian  oitiea 
were  sent  to  the  Empress  Bugdnie.  The  roy&I 
family  went  into  mourning.  Spoleto,  where  Na- 
poleon III.  first  fought  for  Italy,  voted  to  erect 
a  monument  to  him. 

Lord  Edward  George  Earle  Bulwer-Ljtton  died 
on  January  18,  at  Torquay,  hia  usual  winter  reai- 
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denee.  He  made  his  literary  repntation  by  the  pu,,^ 
novels  "Pelham"  and  the  "Disowned"  (182^ ;  ^■'*** 
"Deyepeox"  (1829),  and  "Paal  Clifford"  (1880). 
These  were  followed  up  with  the  popular  ro- 
maaoes  of  "Ei^ene  Aram,"  the  "Pitgrims  of  the 
Bhine,"  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  "Bienzi," 
and  "Ernest  Maltravers,"  with  sequel  "Alice." 
In  connection  with  Maoready's  management  at  Oo- 
vent  Garden,  Bolwer-Lytlon  prodoced  his  "DncbesB 
de  la  Yalli^re,"  whioh  proved  a  failare;  bat  this 
was  retrieved  by  the  instant  soccesB  of  the  "Lady 
of  Lyons,"  "Biohelien,"  and  "Uoney."  When  he 
had  thus  shown  his  qoiok  adaptability  of  talent, 
he  returned  to  novel  writing  and  pnblished  in 
steady  saocession  "Night  and  Morning,"  "Z&noni," 
"The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  "Harold,"  "The  Oax- 
tons,"  "My  Novel,"  and  "What  will  he  do  with 
it?"  Bulwer-Lytton  entered  Parliament  for  St, 
Ires  in  1881,  and  supported  the  Beform  Bill  as 
a  Whig,  bat  changed  his  opinions  and  latterly 
Bupported  the  Gonaervatives.  TTnder  Lord  Derby's 
Ministry  he  was  Colonial  Secretary,  and  in  1866 
he  entered  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Lytton. 
In  France,  meanwhile,  the  Bepublican  govern- 
ment grew  stronger.  Thiers  had  arged  the  definite 
proclamatioQ  of  the  Bepublio,  and  in  May  presented 
to  the  National  Assembly  a  bill  to  this  effect.  The 
Uonarohists  foiled  him.  On  May  24,  Thiers  resigned  ^^ 
as  President  of  the  Bepnblic,  and  on  the  same  night 
Marshal  MacMabon  was  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
Be  appointed  Ministers  who  were  willing  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  reinstatement  of  the  French  moa- 
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arohj.  Chief  among  these  -wm  the  Dos  de  Brog- 
Mie.  The  mooarohioal  Depatiee  in  November  cod- 
flrmed  for  seren.  jeara  MaoUflhon'a  tenure  of  the 
Preeidenoy.  The  indemnity  dne  Crom  Ftaooe  to 
Germany  as  the  oomeqaeooe  of  the  mx  had  been 
paid  on  the  Gth  of  September.  The  evaoaatioD 
of  Nanoy  and  of  BelffMt  had  been  effected  on  the 
Ut  of  Aogoat,  that  of  Yerdnn,  the  kat  fortrras, 
on  September  16. 

Jnatns,  Baron  tod  lAebig,  one  oi  the  moat  emi- 
nent  of  modem  ohemiats,  died  on  April  18,  at 
Mnnioh.  He  first  attiaoted  the  attention  of  the 
chemical  world  in  1824,  by  reading  a  paper  before 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  fnlminio  acid 
and  the  falmlnatea,  the  trae  oomponentB  of  which 
were  until  then  unknown.  This  also  gained  him 
the  taror  of  Homboldt,  and  through  the  latter** 
influence  he  waa  appointed  Professor  of  Ohemistrjr 
at  the  TTnireraity  of  C^ieaeen,  a  ohair  which  he 
held  for  twenty-five  years.  Iiiebig  ie  r^arded  as 
the  founder  of  organio  obemistry,  owing  to  the 
many  diaaoTeries  he  made  in  this  department.  He 
did  much  to  improve  the  methods  of  analysis, 
Bia  "Gbemistry  of  Food"  brought  about  a  more 
rational  mode  of  cooking  and  ose  of  food,  while 
agriculture  owes  much  to  his  application  of  chem- 
istry to  soils  and  manures. 

In  Africa,  Ashantee  warriors  to  the  namber  of 
12,000  men  invaded  Biitish  territory  in  Febru- 
ary, making  stnught  for  Cape  Coaat  Castle,  bat 
were  foiled.  In  October,  Sir  Oamet  Wolseley,  the 
new  Britiah   administrator,  landed    on    the    Cape 
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Coast.  After  a  hard  campaiga,  which  lasted  for 
some  months,  the  Ashanteea  were  completely  otn- 
qaered. 

In  America,  on  the  4th  of  March,  Qeneral  Gruit 
entered  on  his  second  term  of  office  as  Preaidott 
Soon  another  Indian  war  disturbed  the  pablic  as- 
renity.     General  Wheaton,  who  had  made  an  at-****'" 
tack  on  the  Modocs,  in  sonthern  Oregon  and  north-  ~~ 

em  California,  had  been  utterly  defeated.  On  the 
ISth  of  April  a  parley  was  held,  which  resulted  in 
the  shooting  of  General  Oanby  and  the  massacre 
of  all  the  peace  enroys  excepting  one.  General 
Davis,  now  io  command,  gave  the  savages  do 
rest.  After  weeks  of  skirmishing  the  final  blow 
was  struck  on  the  20th  of  May.  Many  of  the 
Modocs  yielded.  Captain  Jack  with  the  others 
tried  to  escape.  The  troops  captured  the  refugees. 
Captain  Jack  was  tried  by  conrt-martial  at  Fort 
Klamath,  Oregon,  and  was  condemned  to  death. 

Hiram  Powers,  the  American  sculptor,  died  this 
year  at  Florence.  While  still  a  boy,  Powers  ac-powon 
quired  an  American  reputation  by  his  medallions 
and  busts  of  such  men  as  Andrew  Jackson,  Web- 
ster, Calhoun,  and  Clay.  After  a  short  reaidenoe 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  be  went  to  Italy  io 
1887  and  settled  in  Florence.  "The  Greek  Slave," 
upon  which  much  of  bis  fame  rests,  was  finished 
in  the  early  forties.  Celebrated  among  the  famoua 
persons  who  sat  for  Powers  were  President  Viin 
Buren,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shal], George  Marshall,  Geoi^e  Feabody,  Vaadet- 
bilt,  Winthrop,  Sparks,  Everett    and    the  Grand 
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dnoheeB  of  TuBcanj.  Of  his  ideal  representations 
the  most  famous  are  liis  "Eve,"  "Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity"  and  "li  Penseroso." 

In  New  York,  the  ezpoenres  of  the  cormpt  prao- 
tioes  of  Tweed  and  his  Tammany  heachmen  re- 
sulted in  a  aensatioDal  criminal  trial  of  the  worst 
ofiendere.  Tweed  was  found -guilty  on  each  of 
fifty  seveiL  indictments.  He  was  imprisoned,  bat 
was  at  last  released.  Civil  suits  were  brought  to 
recover  $6,000,000,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ludlow 
Street  Jail  in  default  of  $3,000,000  bail.  Tweed 
escaped  from  jail  and  made  his  way  to  Cuba  and 
Spain.  He  was  there  arrested  and  extradited,  to  be 
again  lodged  in  jail  in  New  York. 

Holland  this  year  had  a  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive war  against  the  Sultan  of  Atchin  in  Sumatra. 
The  cession  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  British  by  the 
Dutch,  was  balanced  by  Holland's  annexation  of 
the  Island  of  Sumatra.  The  Atchinese  repelled  the 
Dutch  landing  forces  with  such  loss,  that  the  in- 
vaders  had  to  retire  and  wait  for  reinforcements 
before  renewing  the  war.  Another  expedition  was 
sent  out,  and  at  the  end  of  December,  General  Van 
Swilen,  the  Dutch  commander,  gained  an  important 
victory,  a  revolution  having  broken  out  in  AtchiQ. 

Two  notable  deaths  occurred  in  Italy.  At  Milan, 
on  May  23,  died  Alessandro  Manzoni,  the  poet- 
patriot,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  A  few  days  later  Sig- 
nor  Terbano  Sattazzi,  the  difltioguished  statesman 
and  ez-Minister,  died  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

The  Sultan  of  Morocco,  Sidi  Muley  Mohammed, 
died  in  September,  and  war  broke  out  between  bis 
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brother,  Hnlej  Abbw,  and  his  bod,  vho  both  claimed 
the  oroTS. 

Spain  lost  a  great  dramatiet  by  the  death  of 
Breton  de  Ita  Herreras.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  ^^ 
proliflo  writera,  prodooiog  no  leaa  than  160  dramas,  ** 
besidea  manj  ooUectioDS  of  IttIos,  patriotic  odes 
and  satires.  His  influence  is  manifest  in  the  worlca 
of  sQcceediDg  Spanish  playwrights,  saoh  as  Saaro* 
dra,  Gil  y  Zerata,  Hartzenbusoh  and  Josd  Zerilla. 
King  Amadeos,  convinced  that  trauqnillity  coald 
not  be  established  by  him  in  Spain,  renounced  ^bSi^^ 
the  crown  in  February.  At  Madrid,  on  Febraaty 
IS,  the  Bepablic  was  officially  procliunied.  The 
Garlifits,  meanwhile,  had  profited  by  the  chaotic 
state  of  politics  in  Spain.  General  Moriones  had 
been  saperseded  in  the  command  of  the  goyemment^J^^ 
troopa  by  Gen.  Pazia,  who  in  torn  made  way  in 
March  for  General  Nonvilas.  The  troopa  at  Baroe- 
lona  mutinied.  Toward  the  middle  of  Mareh  the 
head  of  the  Figaeras  Government  went  to  Baroe* 
lona  in  aid  of  the  Captain-General  of  the  eaatom 
provinces.  Bipoll  and  Berja  were  captured  by  the 
Oarlista.  On  Jane  1,  the  Oonatituent  Cortes  met 
On  the  8th  a  Federal  Bepuhlic  was  proclaimed,  and 
Castelar  and  Figaeras  resigned.  Revolt  broke  oat  at 
Alcay.  At  Malaga  an  insurrection  resulted  in  ter-,^^^^ 
rible  destruction  of  life  and  property.  At  Carta- 
gena complete  anarchy  ensued.  General  CampoB 
was  despatched  with  a  land  force,  and  Admiral 
Lobo  with  a  naval  squadron.  Meantime  there  was 
another  ministerial  crisis.  The  Cortes  elected  Se&or 
Salmeron  to  snooeed  Fi  y  MargalL 
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Don  OarloB  re-entered  Spain  by  the  village  of 
BS^Srt'oiZumarragardi,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Carlist  forces  of  Navarre  and  G-ajpuzzoa.  On 
the  2d  of  August  be  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Fueros  at  Quernica.  He  then  advanced 
with  Lizzaraza  and  his  troops  upon  Eatrella,  which 
he  captured.  On  September  7,  Salmerou  resigned 
and  SeSor  Emilio  Oastelar  became  President  of 
the  republic.  A  fortnight  later  the  Cortes  con- 
ferred dictatorial  power  on  Castelar,  Admiral 
Lobo  failed  to  defeat  a  Oartagenian  squadron 
and  was  dismissed.  Q^eneral  Campos  was  super- 
seded. Admiral  Obiccarro  and  General  Caballos 
then  conducted  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment by  sea  and  land  against  the  Oartagenians. 
But  Caballos  was  himself  superseded  by  General 
oovem-  Voninqnez.  On  November  26,  the  admiral  bom- 
^ugea  barded  the  place  in  vain.  Meanwhile  General 
Moriones,  who  had  been  reinstated  in  September, 
fought  a  doubtful  battle  at  Maneru  on  the  6th 
of  October.  On  November  7,  he  was  defeated  at 
Monte  Jurra.  Neither  side  at  the  close  of  the  year 
^P^^^  had  obtained  decisive  results.  General  Moriones 
was  in  a  difficult  position  at  Castro-Urdiales,  and 
Bilbao  was  threatened  by  the  Oarlist  troops. 

In  Caba,  after  a  lull  in  hostilities,  owing  to  the 
proclamation  of  the  republic  in  Spain,  the  merci- 
less guerilla  war  was  resumed.  On  the  last  day  of 
Tbe"Wr.  October  the  American  schooner  "Virginius,"  while 
affair  Conveying  men  and  arms  from  New  York  to  the 
insurgents  in  Cuba,  was  captured  by  the  Span> 
ish  gunboat  "Tornado."     The  filibusters,  many  of 
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whom  wen  Britiah  sod  Americaa,  were  tri«d  in 
Santiago  do  Cuba,  foand  guilty  and  ahoL  After 
mach  oorrespondeDce,  the  "Yii^inioa"  was  sarreD- 
dered  to  the  American  OoTernment,  bat  on  bar 
way  home  ehe  foanderad.  Effectaal  protest  i^iiBt 
the  Spanish  OoTernmeDt's  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  was  made  all  but  impossible 
by  the  forbidding  attitude  of  the  European  Powers. 

Sir  Bdwin  Landseer,  one  of  the  most  popohur 
Bnglish  artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  died 
during  this  year.  Born  in  1802,  the  son  of  John 
XAndseer,  the  celebrated  engrarer,  he  began  hi^Bir 
artistic  oareer  at  a  very  early  age.  In  1826  he 
was  elected  associate  of  the  Academy  and  became 
a  full-fledged  Academician  in  1881.  His  famous 
portrait  of  "Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  Dc^s"  was 
painted  about  this  time.  Soon  he  was  recognized 
as  the  foremost  artist  of  England.  Fourteen  of  hia 
pictures  are  in  the  National  Gallery  in  liondon, 
among  them  the  famous  "Dialogue  at  Waterloo," 
while  sixteen  are  in  the  Sheepshanks'  Collection  at 
the  South  Kensington  Uusenm.  Of  his  work  as  a 
sculptor,  the  best  specimens  perhaps  are  the  lions 
at  the  base  of  the  Kelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  London. 

On  December  14,  Louis  Jean  Bodolphe  Agassis, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  nataralists,  died  at  New 
York.  Born  in  Switzerland,  he  studied  medicine^ 
and  the  experimental  sciences  at  Zurich,  Heidel- 
berg and  Munich.  He  afterward  published  several 
works  on  natural  history,  and  a  work  entitled 
"Studies  of  Glaciers,"  which  gave  him  a  Euro- 
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pean  reputatioD.  Agassiz  left  Europe  for  America 
in  1846,  and  was  appointed  Professor  of  Zool<^7 
and  Geology  at  Harvard,  whicb  post  he  retained 
till  his  death.  He  explored  everj  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Gtalf  coasts,  the  Vallej  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  great  plains  at  the  base  of  the  Bock; 
Uountains.  He  also  accompaaied  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition to  Brazil  and  superintended  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  deep-sea  bottom  of  the  Q-alf  Stream. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  the  great  English  exponent  of 
t  uin  modern  utilitarianism  and  inductive  logio,  aiso  died 
in  this  year.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  theory  of 
the  "happiness  of  the  majority,"  or  the  "greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,"  as  a  general  test 
of  morality.  Mill's  "Political  Economy"  achieved 
great  success.  He  took  a  decided  stand  tot  the 
emancipatioD  of  woman. 
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IN  SPAIN,  when  the  yesr  opened,  the  dictator, 
Gastelar,  was  preparing  to  meet  the  factions 
Cortes  which  had  been  adjourned  since  Sep- 
tember, and  which  the  intrigaes  of  President  Sat- 
meron  had  helped  to  digpose  against  him.  On  the 
2d  of  Jannarj  he  anrrcDdered  the  dictatorship.] 
Marshal  Serrano  became  the  chief  execative  of  the  ^ 
Bepnblio.  By  a  decree  the  Cortes  was  dissolved. 
Madrid  remained  tranquil,  but  at  Saragoesa,  Bar- 
celona and  Valencia  barricades  were  raised.  The 
stmggle,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  Within 
ten  days  a  striking  military  success  gave  the 
new  goTernment  credit,  Cartagena  surrendered  to 
General  Lopez  Dominguez.  Contreas  and  Oalvay,  ^J^q^ 
with  the  members  of  the  Juata  and  2,000  convicts, 
managed  to  escape  on  board  the  "Munoia,"  and 
were  landed  in  Mess-el-Kebir  in  Algeria,  where 
tliey  became  prisoners  of  the  French  authorities. 
Tlie  Carlist  war  blazed  on  and  became  more  for- 
midable. Early  in  January  the  headquarters  of 
General  Moriones  were  at  Laredo  and  those  ol  Don 
Carlos  at  Somorrostro.  In  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary General  Moriones  advanced  to  Somorrostro,  but 
stormy  weather  helped  to  prevent  the  squadron  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  from  co-operation.    On  the 
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21st,DonCarlofl,  leaving  Dnrango,  began  to  shell  Sil-   I 
SS^tMHieit  ^fto.     Horionee  piubed  forward  against  the  enemy, 
but  the  Carlists  were  intrenched  apon  an  elevated 
plateau,  bristling  with  batteries,  and  twice  repulsed 
.  their  assailants.     The  loss  sastained  b;  the  Hepnb- 
licaoB  was  1800.    Moriones  reigned.     Marshal  Ser- 
rano left  Madrid  and  raised  tbe  Republican  foroe 
in  the  Dortb  to  80,000.    Admiral  Topete  was   de- 
spatched to  Santander  to  direct  the  operations  of 
tbe  navy.    Bilbao  still  held  out     On  March  S&-27 
another  attempt  was  made  to  break  the  enemy's 
Bepabii-     ranks,  but  the  Carlists  remained  in  line.     Two  fie- 
rapuiMd     publican  generals,  Rivera  and  Loma,  were  wounded. 
Later  Concha  opened  fire  along  his  entire  front 
G'eoeral  Echaque  advanced.    The  Carlists  reserved 
their  fire  antil  tbe  column  was  within  two  handred 
yards.    The  foremost  platoons  were  literally  mowed 
down.    When  Marshal  Concha  about  7  P.M.  rushed 
^l^gj^     forward  to  rally  his  men  he  was  shot  dead.    Qeneral 
"'"**'        Eohaque,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  evacu- 
ated all  the  positions  and  set  fire  to  tbe  villages. 
Peiia  Huni;i]g  Bepublioans   lost  some  five  thousand  at  this 
battle,  fought  at  Felia  Mora. 

Then  came  the  recognition  of  tbe  de  facto  gov 
emment  at  Madrid  by  the  German  Emperor.  The 
example  was  promptly  imitated  at  Paris  and  Lon- 
don and  subsequently  at  Vienna.  Bussia  held 
back.  Tbe  Czar  even  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to 
Pon  OarloB.  The  Carlists  now  overran  the  north- 
cuuata  eastern  provinces,  only  the  fortresses  holding  out 
gortban  against  them.  They  threatened  Bilbao  and  Pastn 
Qalete,  and    cannonaded    Fuycerda,   from  which, 
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however,  they  were  repnlaed.  Soon  that  portion 
of  their  forces  occupying  Aragon  and  Valencia 
under  Don  Alfonso,  brother  of  the  Pretender, 
boldly  advanced  toward  Madrid,  making  straight 
for  Cnenca  in  Castile.  Cnenca  resisted  spiritedly. 
After  a  terrible  bombardment  the  city  capitulated. 
It  proved  of  no  practical  importance.  The  Republi- 
cans advanced  in  force  and  the  victors  had  speedily 
to  abandon  their  prize.  Not  only  that,  but  Briga- 
dier Lopez  Pintu  overtook  them  at  Salvacannete  on 
the  20tb,  and  rescaed  the  whole  Bepublican  divi* 
sion,  which  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Cuenca,  be- 
sides capturing  a  considerable  number  of  Carlista 
In  Navarre  the  capture  of  Laguardia  bj  the  OarlistB 
under  Dorregaray  was  more  than  avenged  by  the 
defeat  of  Monones,  inflicted  upon  them  at  Oteiza 
on  AnguBt  11.  Still  the  balance  of  saccess  in- 
clined to  the  Pretender's  cause,  intimately  the 
tide  of  SQCcese  again  turned  against  the  Garlists. 
Fuycerda,  threatened  by  their  forces,  was  relieved 
by  Bominguez  and  his  troops  after  five  enoounters. 
The  insui^enta  received  a  yet  more  signal  defeat 
near  Pampeluna  on  September  25,  when  they  at- 
tacked Monones.  In  November,  the  contest  had 
shifted  to  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa.  Trun  wagTrnn 
invested  by  the  Carlists  and  was  bombarded.  Six 
days  later  General  Lama  advanced  from  San  Sebas- 
tian, and,  after  some  resistance,  occupied  the  land 
from  Oyarzum  to  San  Marcial  to  the  south  of  Trun, 
and  opened  fire  on  the  Carlist  positions.  General 
Lareras  gave  effectual  assistance.  The  Carlists  re- 
tired to  Vera.     But  soon  they  reinvested  Trun,  and 
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the  Tiotorioas  army  of  L&ma  and  Lareras  waa  block- 
aded at  Sbq  SebastiaD.    Pampelana,  too,  which  the 
march  of  Morionea  in  October  had  relievedf  was 
again  aurrocDded  by  the  rebel  (oreee.    On  receipt 
of  thia  news  at  Madrid,  the  President  of  the  Be- 
pablic,  Marshal  Serrano,  asaomed  the  command  of 
the  "Army  of  the  North."    Serrano's  efforts  to 
stem  the  tide  proved  vain.    On  the  last  day  of  the 
year  it  was  anooonoed  that  Oampoa  had  entered 
^j^f,^     Talenoia  with  two  br^adea,  and  proclaimed  Al- 
graoiaimed  f^^g^  king.    Soon  the  news  reached  the  Hotel  Basi- 
levsky  at  Paris,  where  Queen  Isabella  and  her  son 
were  residing,  that  the  Armiea  of  the  North  and 
Centre  had  made  common  cause  with  Campoa*  bst- 
g^^     talioDS,  that  the  Madrid  garrison  had  proclaimed  the 
^^'^      Prince,  King  of  Spain,  as  Alfonso  XII.,  and  that  ft 

B^enoy  Ministry  had  been  conatitnted. 
^  ^    ,      la  America,  Millard  Fillmore  died  in  his  seventy- 

Deatlu  of  '  ^ 

Riimore  tonvth  year  at  BuSalo.  He  was  elected  Vice-Preai- 
aomDer  ^^^^  |^  1848,  and  sacoeeded  to  the  Presidency  on 
Taylor's  death.  Three  days  later  oecorred  the 
death  of  Charles  Samner,  the  well-known  Ameri- 
can statesman.  An  nnflinohing  champion  of  the 
anti-slaverj  Btmggle  in  the  United  States,  Obarles 
Snmner  was  at  one  period  among  the  most  hated 
Samueij.  public  men  in  America.  In  New  York,  Samoel 
J.  Tilden  was  elected .  Governor,  in  reco^ition  oE 
his  fearless  persecntion  of  the  ooirnpt  members 
of  the  Tammany  and  Canal  "rings." 

Wars  and  revolts  were  abundant  among  the 
South  American  States.  In  the  Argentine  Bepab- 
lic  a  rebellion  broke  out  against  the  new  President, 
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Avellanada,  headed  by  General  Mitre,  who  had  for- 
merly held  the  supreme  post.  After  a  few  weeks 
the  rebellion  collapsed.  Mitre  fled  to  Uruguay,  and 
the  other  rebel  chiefs  retreated  to  the  iDterior. 

In  consequeDce  of  repeated  outrages  upou  Japa- 
nese shipping  by  the  savages  of  Formosa,  the  Mi- 
kado, in  the  spring  of  this  year,  despatched  Am- 
bassador Soyejima  to  Peking.  The  Chinese  Tsung- 
li  Yamen  disclaimed  responsibility  for  eastern  For- 
mosa. On  the  return  of  the  embassy,  a  Japanese 
expedition  of  1,300  men,  under  command  of  Saigo 
Yorimichi,  occupied  the  eastern  end  of  Formosa.  J^^^^ 
When  the  Japanese  soldiers  failed  to  withdraw,  the 
Ohinese  G-overoment  made  emphatic  protests.  For 
a  while  war  between  Ohina  and  Japan  appeared  im- 
minent. Finally  another  Japanese  Embassy,  sent 
to  Peking  under  the  leadership  of  Okubo,  brought 
about  a  peaceful  arrangement.  The  Japanese  evac- 
nated  Formosa  on  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of 
$700,000  by  China. 

The  British  empire  was  enlarged  this  year  by  the  ^^?y 
annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands.     England  paid  the^"''^ 
King's  debts  of  £80,000,  and  pensioned  him. 

f'ran^ois  Guizot,  the  French  statesman  and  histo- 
rian, died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  in  Kormandy.  qS^"^ 
Ouizot'a  political  career  began  in  1815,  when  he  was 
made  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  On 
Kapoleon's  return  he  gave  up  his  post,  but  after 
the  second  Restoration  again  took  office,  which  he 
held  until  the  marder  of  the  Duo  de  Berri  in  1820, 
when  he  retired.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  was 
occupied  tipoD   the   historical  works  which    have 
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made  his  literary  fame.  After  the  revolatioa  of 
July,  1880,  he  beoame  FroTisional  Miaister  of  la- 
atmctioD  and  afterward  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
He  kept  in  office  until  the  revolatioa  of  February, 
1848,  pat  an  end  to  the  monarchy. 

By  the  death  of  Michelet,  France  ]oBt  another 
noteworthy  hiBtorian.  He  was  the  author  of  a  very 
popular  "History  of  France,"  and  was  noted  for 
his  bold  Philippics  against  the  Jesuits.  Ledm- 
Bollin,  Quizot's  opponent  for  three  generations, 
also  passed  away. 

Germany  loet  one  of  her  foremost  artists  by  the 
death  of  Wilhelm  von  Kaulbach  at  Munich.  Aa 
an  itlostrator  he  won  distinction  by  his  drawings 
for  Goethe's  "Beynard,  the  Fox,"  and  by  his  illos- 
trations  for  the  Gospels  and  the  Shakespeare  gml- 
lery.  Kanlbach's  genios  as  a  decorative  jtainter  is 
best  exemplified  by  his  designa  for  the  stairway  of 
the  new  mnseum  in  Berlin,  on  which  he  worked 
for  many  years.  At  the  French  Salon,  Arnold 
BScklin's  "Sea  Idyl,"  which  had  taken  the  medal 
at  Berlin,  was  exhibited.  The  picture  created  a 
great  stir,  and  the  critics  united  in  pronoancing 
Bocklin  "the  most  original  German  painter  of 
the  age." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Mariano  Fortuny, 
the  great  Spanish  "Virtnoso  of  Color,"  died  at 
Bome.  When  twenty  years  old  he  won  the  Prix 
de  Rome.  During  the  Spanish  war,  in  1859-60, 
he  accompanied  General  Prim  to  Morocco.  Most 
renowned  among  hia  canvases  are  "The  Spaoiah 
Marriage"  and  the  "Ohoice  of  a  ModeL" 
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AFTER  eleven  yearn  of  iDtenuittent  labor,  tlie 
famous  Grand  Opera  House  of  Paris  was 
completed  under  the  supervision  of  its  ar- 
chitect, Charles  Gamier,  and  inaugurated  on  Jaa- 
nsry  6  bj  President  MaoMahon.  Daiing  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  work  had  been  suspended,  and 
the  vast  etracture  was  nsed  as  a  military  storehouse, 
hospital,  barracks,  observatory  and  prison.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  were  decorated  bj  Baudry  with 
beautiful  designs. 

The  Delagoa  Bay  arbitration,  the  decision  upon 
which  had  been  committed  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  ended  this  year  in  favor  of  theg^'^rj^ 
Portuguese  Government.  The  British  claim  for*"'"'* 
this  bay  and  its  coast  was  based  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dutch  on  the  English  Biver  in  1720, 
and  their  snbaequeot  cession  to  Great  Britain  of 
their  Sonth  African  pcMsessions.  The  Portuguese, 
however,  claimed  the  territory  after  the  discovery 
by  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  its  oconpancy  since. 

On  the  12th  of  Pebrnary  the  Gmperor  of  China 
died,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  in  bis  nine- 
teeath  yeu-.    The  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Em-^u'|!^^ 
press'  mother  selected  the  only  son  of  the  seventh 
Prince  as  the  successor  to  the  throne. 

In  England,  Charles  Kingsley,  the  famooB  olei^y- 
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man,  noreliat  and  poet  died  at  Eversley.  In  1848 
Kta^y  he  published  his  poem,  "The  Saint's  Tragedy," 
which  was  followed  in  1349  by  the  noTel  "Alton 
Locke."  In  1853  he  published  "Hypatia"  and 
in  1856  "Westward  Hoi"  both  brilliant  historical 
novels.  They  were  followed  by  "Two  Years  Ago, " 
"Hereward,"  "The  Last  of  the  English,"  "Qlau- 
oos"  and  the  "Water  Babies." 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  apostle  of  uniformitariaQ- 
ism  in  geology,  died  at  a  ripe  age.  He  carried  to 
i^u  ''^its  logical  conclusion  Button's  doctrine  that  present 
geological  causes  are  like  those  to  which  the  past 
ohangea  of  the  globe  were  due.  Convinced  by  Dar- 
'win,  Lyell  adopted  the  trausmutatioB  theory  of 
Bpecies,  and  thus  completed  his  doctrine. 

One  of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  was  lost  to  France  by  the  death  of  Jeaa 
Francois  Millet.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Delaroche  and 
formed  ti^  of  friendship  with  Corot,  Theodore  Bous- 
pJ^l^coiB  sean,  Dopr^  and  Diaz.  During  his  'prentice  years 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  Millet  often  endured  cold  and 
hunger,  especially  after  his  pitiful  pension  expired. 
In  1858,  he  exhibited  at  the  Salon  his  "Reapers," 
"Shepherd,"  and"Sheep8hearer8,"  and  received  his 
first  medal.  In  1867,  he  exhibited  "The  Q-leanera," 
a  picture  which  became  famous.  After  this  there 
was  much  discussion  over  each  one  of  Millet's 
successive  works.  Thus  his  "Woman  Grazing 
Her  Cow,"  "Peasants  Bearing  a  Calf  Born  in  the 
Field,"  and  the  "Knitting  Lesson,"  were  bitterly 
criticised  on  one  hand  and  passionately  praised  on 
the  other.     Most  renowned  of  Millet's  paintings 
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is  "L'AngAos  du  Soir."    Another  of  his  world- 
fiunotifl  pictures  is  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  soldiSj-^"^ 
to  San  Franoisco.    On  this  eabject  Edwin  Markham, 
late  in  the  centary,  wrote  his  celebrated  lines: 

Bowed  b;  tha  weight  of  oenturiea  he  leaiu  "Hie  Kai 

ITpon  hli  hoe  and  gtu«B  on  the  ground,  ^IV'''' 

Tha  empUneM  of  agea  ia  his  faoe. 

And  OD  his  back  th*  burdoo  of  the  world. 

Who  mode  bun  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 

A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  tliat  never  hopes, 

Slolid  and  Btunnad,  a  brother  to  the  oxT 

Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  JawT 

Whose  was  the  tiand  that  slanted  back  )hia  br«wt 

Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  hie  braint 

0  masters,  lords  and  nilmi  in  all  lands, 

How  win  the  Future  re^on  witli  this  MaoT 

How  answer  his  brute  qucaUon  hi  that  hour 

When  whirlwinds  of  rebelUoa  shake  the  worldT 

How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 

VHh  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is— 

When  this  damb  Terror  shall  reply  to  Qod, 

After  the  sQenoe  of  the  oeuturleaT 

In  Spain,  as  soon  aa  the  force  of  the  victory  (rf 
the  oonoter-revolation  was  felt  at  Madrid,  Lotna 
took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Iforth;  Qae- 
sada  of  the  Centre,  and  Gampoa  became  Captain- 
General  of  Catalonia.  The  Dnke  de  Serbo,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  laabella,  became  Civil  Governor  of 
Madrid.  Prince  Alfonso  entered  Madrid,  where  he^J^ 
annoanced  the  re-establiehment  of  the  monarchy. 
the  Carlist  insurgents  were  then  threatening  Fam- 
pelnna.  They  had  26,000  men  and  the  govern 
ment  45,000.  Laseroa's  left  wing  under  Moriones 
relieved  Pampeluna  early  in  Febmary,  and  the 
King  entered  the  city  on  the  6tb.  The  Carlists 
won  a  victory  which  checked  the  progress  of  the 
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AlCoDsiats.  The  war  weot  on.  Its  aarrow  aroa 
became  nan-ower  as  tbe  fortunes  -of  the  Carlista 
declined.  The  expectation  that  the  fall  of  Leo 
d'Urgal  would  prove  a  turaing  point  in  the  war 
was  Boon  borne  out. 

In  the  month  of  November  tbe  difficuUj  of  the 
Spanish  Government  was  increased  by  a  dispute 
with  the  United  States  over  the  rebellion  in  Cuba. 
A  note  was  delivered  at  Madrid  by  Gushing,  the 
American  Minister,  complaining  that  the  Cuban 
insurrectioD  was  daily  growing  more  insupportable 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  President 
suggested  that  he  did  not  desire  annexation,  but 
the  elevation  of  Cuba  to  an  independent  colony. 
Expectations  of  war  were  rife.  Happily,  the  tone 
of  President  Grant's  remarks  in  his  message  on 
the  7th  of  December  allayed  the  prevalent  appre- 
hension. The  United  States  abstained  from  any 
measure  so  decisive  as  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
sui^ent  Caban  Government. 

To  the  discomfiture  of  European  chancelleries, 
the  annoancement  was  made,  on  November  26,  that 
tbe  British  Government  had  bought  from  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt  for  £4,000,000  all  his  shares  in  the 
Suez  Canal,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  The 
main  ground  of  this  purchase  was  a  determination 
to  secure  for  English  shipping  free  passage  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Admiral  Enomoto  of  Japan  signed  a  oonveD- 
tion  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  which  Bussia  received 
the  Island  of  Sagalten,  while  Japan  obtained  all 
tbe  Kurile  Islands. 
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NEW  YEAB'S   DAY  waa  uihered  in  with 
nnaioal  festivities  thronghoat  the  United 

Statefl.     It  b^an  the  "Oentenmal  Year," 

or  hnndredth  aDDiversary  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  a  general  amnesty  was  granted 
to  all  nnpardoned  Confederates. 

In  Portugal,  od  January  16,  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
ntiee  voted  to  liberate  all  alavea  in  the  islands  of 
Cape  de  Verde  and  the  Azores.  This  liberal  meu- 
nre  waa  confirmed  by  the  Upper  House. 

In  Spain,  the  Oarlist  war  drew  to  a  close.  Oap- 
tain-Qeneral  Oampoa  planned  the  seizare  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Bassidoa,  ho  as  to  cat  the  Carltsts 
off  from  supplies  except  by  sea.  To  effect  this  he 
arranged  that  Generals  Qnessda,  Morionee,  Xioma 
and  Primo  da  Rivera,  should  operate  with  separate 
divrsions  by  way  of  diversioa.  Ceneral  Moriones ■'^'^bt 
captured  the  heights  of  Carabi-Maudi  above  Gneta- 
ria,  under  cover  of  a  feint  on  January  25.  Quesada 
advaoeing  from  Tittoria  pushed  the  Oarlists  toward 
him  in  the  direction  of  Guipozoa,  and  took  Durango 
on  Febraary  6.  Loma,  having  taken  Valmonade, 
occupied  Gaemica  before  Febraary  8.  The  three 
now  moved  npon  Gaipozoa,  aud  met  King  Al- 
fonso on  his  road  to  Vei^era.     Meanwhile,  General 
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Primo  da  Rivera,  after  capturing  the  heights  of 
Monte  Juira  above  Estella  on  February  19,  took 
that  town  itself,  heretofore  the  headquaFteis  of  the 
Oarlistfl.  On  the  same  day,  Campos  defeated  the 
Carlists  above  Yeraa,  and  the  Carlists  withdrew  their 

Sra^^oa  '^^  battalion.  Don  Carlos  himself  took  refuge  on 
French  territory  on  February  28,  and  surrendered  to 
the  Governor  of  Bayoane.  With  him  went  General 
Lizzarraga  and  five  battalions  of  troops.  The  re- 
mainder surrendered.  Thos  ended  the  civil  war 
which  had  devastated  Spain  for  so  many  years. 

The  Eastern  Question  this  year  took  an  alarming 
turn.     Herzegovina,  where  revolt  had  broken  oat 

Berj^  the  year  before,  had  long  been  one  of  the  most 
disturbed  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  re- 
bellion was  attended  by  the  usual  atrocities.  The 
Christians  complained  of  foul  outrages,  and  the 
Mohammedans  in  turn  accused  them  of  murdering 
Turkish  travellers.  After  several  months  the  Eu- 
ropean Cabinets  tried  to  make  peace  through  their 
agents.  This  attempt  wholly  failed.  The  insur- 
gents would  not  lay  down  arms  unless  the  Powers 
would  protect  them.  The  Serviar^  and  Montene- 
grins gave  the  rebels  secret  help.     The  result  of 

the  international  pour  purlers  was  the  famous  An- 
Aodnmr 
note  drassy  note,  seemingly  acquiesced  in  by  the  Sultan. 

Shortly  afterward,  on  May  6,  the  French  and  Ger- 
man Consals  were  killed  at  Salonica,  during  a  fa- 
natic outbreak  of  the  Mohammedans.  Other  events 
quickly  followed.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  Sul- 
tan Abdul  Aziz  was  deposed  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk, 
and  his  eldest  son  aacoeeded  him  as  Murad  T.    Not 
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long  afterward,  the  ex  Sultan,  who  had  been  ooD- 
▼eyed  across  the  Golden  Horn  to  Catragan,  was  mur-  ^^4^ 
dered  by  order  of  his  Ministers.  A  fortnight  later, 
as  the  Ministers  were  holding  their  meeting  in  the 
palace  of  Midhat  Faaha,  the  Minister  of  War  and 
one  of  hia  colleagues  were  murdered  by  Circassian 
officers.  Meanwhile,  a  rebellion  had  broken  oat 
in  Bulgaria.  This  happened  after  the  burning  of 
Christian  villages,  the  massacre  of  old  and  young, 
and  indescribable  horrors  at  Babak.  The  Servians 
likewise  were  preparing  for  war.  On  the  last  day  of 
Jane,  Serna  formally  proclaimed  that  she  intended 
to  join  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  secure  the  liber-  b,jh„ 
ation  of  the  Slavic  Oliristians  from  the  yoke  of  the^^^ 
Porte.  Simultaneously  the  warlike  Prince  of  Mon- 
tenegro took  up  the  same  canse.  Oa  July  2,  Prince 
Nikitia  set  out  with  his  army  from  the  capital,  Cet- 
tigne,  and  hostilities  commenced.  The  Servians, 
50,000  strong,  crossed  the  mountaine  in  two  divi- 
sions, and  thus  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
country.  But  soon  they  enSered  serious  defeat 
near  Belfina.  The  Turks  penetrated  by  way  of 
Qranada  and  Banderola  into  Servia.  On  August 
6,  the  Servians  were  driven  from  their  position  atTbe 
Kujazevach,  while  on  the  following  day  a  Turkish  o^^p*''?" 
column  under  Hassah  Pasha  occupied  the  defile 
of  Vraternitza  and  the  village  of  Galgan  on  the 
Timok.  After  this,  the  Turks  advanced  on  Tes- 
cieza  and  put  the  Servians  to  flight.  This  opened 
the  way  to  Alexinatz.  Prince  Milan  summoned  thep»kist<> 
foreign  Consuls  to  the  palace,  and  expressed  bis 
willingness  to  accept  the  intervention  of  the  Powers. 
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On  September  1,  aoder  tbe  valla  of  Alezinatz,  the 
SerrisD  army  was  completely  defeated.  Tbe  Porte 
decUoed  an  armistice  and  made  demacds  which  the 
Powers  declared  to  be  inadmiBgible. 

At  thia  critical  juncture  a  coup  d'itat  at  CoostRn- 
tinople  interveaed.     Saltan  Murad  becoming  insane 

*J3^-  waa  deposed  August  21,  and  his  brother,  Abdnl 
Hamid  II.,  was  called  to  the  encceseion.  Finally, 
on  September  16,  the  Poite  agreed  to  a  Buapension 
of  hoBtilitiea  until  the  25th.  England  now  proposed 
that  the  status  qtto  should  be  maintained  in  Servia 
and  Uouten^ro;  administrative  reforms  looking 
to  self-goTemment,  but  not  to  independence  of  tbe 
Porte,  should  be  established  in  Bosnia  and  Bul- 

ciontiDde-garia.  These  negotiations  were  hindered  by  tbe 
proclamation  of  Prince  Milan  as  King  of  Servia 
at  Deligrad.  Prince  Milan  rejected  the  proposal  of 
Turkey  to  prolong  the  truce  until  October  2.  "War 
broke  oat  again.  Despite  the  help  of  Russian  vol- 
unteers, the  success  was  on  the  side  of  the  Turks, 
except  in  Montenegro.  A  struggle  from  October 
19  to  23,  ended  with  tbe  taking  of  Dugunis,  tbe 
greatest  success  of  the  campaign.  Busaia  made  a 
demand  for  a  six  weeks'  armistice,  but  the  Porte 
asked  six  months.  Bussia  would  not  agree  to  this, 
and  on  October  81,  Oeneral  Igoatiefi  called  on  Tur- 

uiumuum  key  to  agree  to  the  shorter  armistice  within  forty* 
eight  hoars.  On  the  day  the  ultimatum  was  pre- 
sented, Alezinatz  waa  captured  by  tbe  Turks  and 
Deligrad  was  occupied  by  them  on  the  following 
day,  thus  opening  the  road  to  Belgrade.  Turkey 
declared  herself  ready  to  accept  an  armistice     On 
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the  coDclasion  of  the  arnuetice,  Englaad  propofled 
a  cooference  of  the  Powers  at  Constaatioople.  All 
the  recommeDdatioDS  of  the  confereoce  were  re-  c 
jected  by  Turkey.  Midhat  Pasha  was  now  Qrand 
Vizier. 

In  Mexico  a  revolotion  had  brokea  oat  in  con- 
sequence  of    the   attempted    re-election  of    Lerdo 
as  President.     Brentnally  his  rival,  Porfirio  Diaz, 
gained  possession  of  the  country,  and,  on  Norem- 
ber  16,  defeated  the  government  troops  nnder  Ala-  ^b,,o« 
torre  near  Hamantia.     Puebia  fell  on  the  18th,  by"      "" 
revolt  of  the  troops  in  favor  of  Diaz.     Lerdo  de 
Tepada,  with  one  regiment,  fled  from  the  capital 
on  the  21st,  and  with  his  escort  reached  Morelia, 
where  he  attempted  to  maintaia  the  constitational 
goTCTnment.     On  the  23d,  Porfirio  Diaz  entered  the 
city  amid  unusual  rejoicings.     Vera  Cruz  declared  S«?* 
adherence  to  Diaz,  and  on  the  30th  he  was  offi- 
cially   proclaimed    Provisional    President    of    the 
Republic. 

On  May  10,  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  in- 
angarated    at    Philadelphia    by    President    Qrant.  conmnnw 
The  ceremonies  were  opened  with  a  march  com-^ 
posed  hy  Bichard  Wagner.      One  of  the  greatest 
features  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  was  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  telephone  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
Born  at  Edinburgh  in  1847,  Bell  was  educated  there 
and  in  Germany,  and  settled  in  Canada  in  1870.     In 
1872,  became  to  the  United  States  and  introduced^ 
a  system  of  visible  speech  for  the  education  of  deaf 
mutes,  which  his  father,  a  distinguished  Edinburgh 
teacher  of  elocution,  had  invented.    He  became  pro- 
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feasor  of  vooal  phyBiology  in  Boston,  where  he  «m- 
Bbuoted  his  telephone. 

Among  the  American  artists  whose  contribntions 
to  the  great  exposition  brooght  them  renown  were 
John  J.  Bogers  and  William  M.  Storey,  the  sculp- 
tors, and  Blihn  Vedder,  the  well-known  illostrator. 

The  United  States  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Sioux  Indians,  by  which  these  were  to  leare 
~i„  their  lands  in  the  Black  Hills  to  enter  into  a  new 
S^'  reservation.  Sitting  Ball,  the  chief  of  the  Sionx, 
refused  to  sign  it.  The  Indians,  led  by  him,  ohoee 
a  strong  position  in  the  Bad  Lands  in  soathem 
Uontana.  The  plan  of  the  United  States  troops 
was  to  converge  on  them  in  three  colamns— Gen- 
eral Qibbon  from  the  west,  Qenerat  Crook  from 
the  soQth,  and  Oeneral  Terry  from  the  east.  Id  the 
last-named  body  was  the  Seventh  Cavalry  ander 
Custer.  In  advancing  from  the  south,  Crook  was 
impeded.  Terry  moved  up  the  Yellowstone  Valley. 
Thaciuttr  Custer  With  fivc  troops  of  horse  was  ambushed. 
Custer  and  all  his  men  were  slain.  Gibbon  and 
Terry  came  up  three  days  after  the  massacre.  In 
July,  Ceneral  Sheridan  was  put  in  command  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Sioux.  On  Kovember  24, 
the  Sioux  were  severely  defeated  in  a  pass  in  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains.  This  ended  the  war  with 
the  Sioux  for  a  time. 

Alphonse  Esquiros,  the  French  writer  and  poli- 
tician, died  on  May  12.  His  first  work,  a  vol- 
ume of  poetry,  "Les  Hirondelles, "  appeared  io 
1884.  This  was  followed  by  romances  and  a 
commentary  on   the  Life  of  Christ,   "L'Evangile 
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da  Peaple,"  for  \rhich  he  was  imprisoned.  He 
then  published  "Les  Chants  d'un  Frisonnier,"Ba^^i^ 
"Lea  Viergea  FoUes,"  "Lea  Viergea  Sages,"  and 
"L'Histoire  dea  Montagnarda. "  He  entered  the 
Assembly  in  1848,  and  on  being  proscribed,  at 
the  coup  d'Stat,  took  refuge  in  England,  where 
hia  aketcbes  of  English  life  and  manners  in  the 
"Bevae  des  Deux  Mondes"  brought  him  celeb* 
rity.  On  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  he  waa  ap< 
pointed  administrator  of  Bouch^  du  Bhone,  where 
he  expelled  the  Jesuits  and  sequestered  tbeir  prop- 
erty. The  outcry  against  these  arbitrary  measures 
obliged  Q^ambetta  to  remove  him,  but  for  a  fort- 
night Eaquiros  bid  the  government  defiance.  His 
resignation  and  departure  were  the  aignal  for  new 
disturbances. 

The  famous  novelist  Qeorgea  Sand  (Madame 
Dudevant),  died  on  the  8th  of  June.  In  con- 
junction with  Julea  Sandeau,  a  young  lawyer,  shegl^*" 
wrote  "Rose  et  Blanche,"  which  was  published  in 
1881.  Her  next  book  was  "Indiana,"  which  had  a 
brilliant  success.  "Valantine,"  "Lelia,"  "Jacques 
Andri,"  "Leone  Leoni,"  "La  dernidre  Aldini," 
"Lavania"  and  others  appeared  within  a  few  yeara. 
In  1854  ahe  published  "Histoire  do  ma  Vie,"  a 
payehologioal  aatobic^apby.  Among  her  later 
novels  are  "La  Mare  au  Diable,"  "Pran9ois  le 
Champi,"  "La  Petite  Fadette,"  "Les  Mfiitres  Son- 
neurs,"  "L'Hommede  Neige,"  "Pierre  Qui  EoUe," 
"Oonsuelo"  and  "The  Countess  of  Budolstadt" 
(leoi^es  Sand's  works  consist  of  some  sixty  nov* 
els,  many  plays,  and  numerous  articles  in  literury 
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jonmalB.  Maob  has  been  writteo  concerning  her 
relations  with  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Fredeiie 
Chopio. 

Harriet  Martineau,  the  celebrated  English  author, 
died  on  Jane  27,  at  AmblcBide  Id  Eogland.  She 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  Jane  12,  1802,  of  Hagnenot 
descent.  Her  first  work  "Devotional  EzeroiBOB  for 
the  Yoang,"  appeared  in  1^8.  Next  came  a  nam- 
ber  of  stories  written  to  convey  some  yoathfol  les- 
son. "Illustrations of  Political  Economy,"  1881-34, 
in  nine  Tolumee,  yras  followed  by  "Illustrations  of 
Taxation"  and  "Poor  Laws  and  Paupers."  After 
visiting  the  United  States,  in  18S4,  she  published 
"Society  in  America"  and  a  "fietrospect  on  West- 
em  Travel."  la  1889-40  appeared  "Deerbrook" 
and  "The  Hour  and  the  Man,"  two  novels,  tbe 
first  of  which  acquired  wide  popularity.  In  1653 
she  published  "Comte's  Positive  Fhiloeopby." 
Among  her  other  works  was  a  "History  of  Eng- 
land Daring  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  "England 
and  Her  Soldiers,"  and  "Health,  Husbandry  and 
Handicraft."  A  candid  autobiography  was  found 
among  her  posthumous  manuscripts. 

At  Borne,  Giacomo  Aotonelli  died  in  his  sev- 
enty-second  year.  He  opposed  the  assumption  of 
the  Italian  crown  by  Yictor  Emmanuel.  Tirtually 
he  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Pope. 

Denmark  lost  one  of  her  most  philosophic  poets 
in  Frederik  Paludan-Milller.  His  profound  epic 
poem  "Adam  Homo"  marks  the  transition  of  Dan- 
ish poetry  to  its  modern  pessimistic  tendencies. 
Still  another  of  his  conceptions  of  life  is  to  l>e 
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fooDd  in  hie  drama  "Kalanos,"  in  which  OreoiaD 
cnltare  and  senBaaliam  are  contrasted  with  East 
Indian  asceticism. 

Meanwhile  the  Boctb  continued  their  irregular 
warfare  with  the  Kaffir  tribes,  and  with  the  mostBocnan 
diBaBtrooB  results.  In  a  battle  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  army  of  the  Transvaal  was  totally  de- 
ioted  and  ita  leader  killed.  The  Cape  O^orera- 
ment  was  appealed  to  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  secarity. 

In  Coba,  the  revolt  continaed,  and  volanteerB  and 
money  poured  into  the  islaod.  The  insoigenta  were 
r^wrted  to  be  10,000  strong.  Early  in  October  the^^ 
gov«^nment  sacceeded  in  getting  the  Oaba  loan  of 
$8,000,000  on  the  seoxuity  of  the  customs  dnes, 
and  late  in  the  year  G«netal  Martinez  Oampos, 
kAving  been  appointed  Oommander-in-Chief,  ar- 
tived  with  14,000  men  aooompaaied  by  a  fleet 
under  Don  Francisoo  de  Selano. 
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EABLY  in  tte  year  a  great  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Japan.  It  was  led  by  Saigo  Takamori, 
iormerly  a  marslial  of  the  empire,  with  a 
large  following  of  Samurai  and  the  discontented 
peasants  of  Satsuma.  Two  departments  of  admin- 
istration were  abolished,  and  several  thousand  office- 
holders dischai^ed,  many  of  whom  joined  the  great 
rebellion.  It  was  the  final  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  feudalism  and  modem  constitutional  gov- 
emment.  After  a  brief  but  bloody  campaign  the 
rebels  were  routed.  Their  leader  Saigo,  at  his  own 
request,  was  beheaded  by  one  of  hia  friends.  In 
the  ultimate  treatment  of  the  overthrown  rebels 
the  Mikado  showed  a  wise  spirit  of  leniency. 
Of  S8,000  prisoners  attainted  for  treason,  almost 
all  were  pardoned.  About  one  thousand  of  the 
leading  men  were  confined  in  the  government  fort- 
resses, and  only  twenty  of  the  most  gravely  im- 
plicated men  were  shot.  The  contest  lasted  several 
months  and  cost  Japan  some  $60,000,000,  and  many 
thousands  of  Uvea.  To  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
peasants  and  farmers,  the  government  made  haste  to 
reduce  the  national  land  tax  from  three  to  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  while  the  local  tax  was  cut  down 
to  one-fifth.     The  loss  to  the  treasury  from  this  was 
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made  good  by  a  diminntion  of  the  Balories  of  neaiij 
all  the  government  officials. 

TIlc  continued  disorders  in  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions gave  Russia  an  opportunity  of  interfering  inTu,^^ 
the  affairs  of  the  Porte.     To  avert  war  between  Bus-  re^Ji 
sia  and  Turkey,   the   six  great  European  powers 
signed  a  protocol  at  London  ssserting  the  necessity 
of  refonns  and  providing  for  disarmament  on  cQr> 
tain  conditions.     On  the  determination  of  the  Forte 
to  listen  to  no  saoh  proposals,  Russia  declared  war, 
on  April  24.     Already  Russia    had    concluded  a 
tieaty  with  Roamania,  which  not  long  after  pro- 
claimed  ita  independence;  while  Servia  and  Mon-^SKSSbBd 
tenegro  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  se- 
onre  their  independence. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  declaration  of  war  the,,.—!. 
Bossian  forces  crossed  the  frontier  into  Asia,  while  "**"  "•' 
in  Eorope  they  passed  into  Ronmania. 

The  BuBsianB  had  a  great  advantage  in  possessing 
the  province  of  Transcaacaeis  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions. At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  total 
strength  of  the  Russian  army  of  the  Caucaans  num- 
bered  abont  160,000  men  of  six  divisionB,  com- 
miuided  by  the  Granddoke  Michael  Nicolayevich, 
assisted  by  divisional  commanders.  The  Turkish 
army,  under  Mukhtar  Pasha  on  the  frontier,  con- 
sisted of  80,000  regular  tixx>pe,  16,000  Circassiams 
4,000  Kurds,  and  25,000  militia— thus  making  a  total 
of  124,000  men.  Of  these  22,000  were  stationed  at 
Erzeronm,  the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish  army, 
28,000  at  Kars,  and  12,000  at  Ardahan. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  campaign,  tiie 
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Balient  events  were  a  battle  before  Kara,  April  29 
STaSJ'''"  and  80,  in  which  the  Buasians  were  victorious, 
a  defeat  of  the  BuBsiana  at  Batoum  May  11,  the 
capture  of  Sukbrum  Kal^,  a  Buasian  military  post 
near  the  Turkish  frontier,  on  May  14,  and  the 
taking  of  Ard&han  by  the  Busaians  on  the  17th. 

On  the  Danube  the  Russian  army  consisted  of 
nine  army  corps  and  a  total  of  810,000  men,  65,806 
horses  and  972  guns.  These  forces  were  supple- 
mented by  the  Boumanian  army  under  Princ« 
Charles  of  Hohenzollem,  72,000  strong,  of  whom 
about  17,000  were  regulars  and  properly  equipped. 
The  Turkish  army  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dan* 
nbe  numbered  about  247,000  men,  scattered  in  forti- 
fied towns  over  a  frontier  of  500  miles.  After  two 
I'w^^  weeks  of  preparation  and  delay,  the  Russians  ac- 
'*""'*  oomplished  the  passage  of  the  Danube  between 
June  21  and  June  80.  The  crossing  was  efieoted 
at  four  diSerent  points — Oalatz,  Braila,  and  Hir- 
Bova  into  the  Dobrudscha  and  from  Simnitza  to  Sis- 
tova.  By  the  morning  of  July  1,  60,000  Bussians 
had  crossed  the  Danube. 

Abdul  Kerim,  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Chief 
on  the  Danube,  maintained  a  fatuous  inactivity. 
A  number  of  Russian  successes  quickly  followed 
the  passage  of  the  Danube.  On  July  7,  Timova 
was  captured,  and  on  July  16  Nicopolis  was  carried 
Ttaiora  by  assault  after  severe  fighting.  Six  thousand  Turk- 
m^^w  ish  soldiers  with  guns  and  munitions  of  war  fell 
to  the  victors.  But  the  most  striking  achievement 
of  the  Russians  was  the  expedition  of  General 
Gourko,  who,  starting  from  Timova  on  July  12, 
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led  a  flying  detaohmeDt  composed  of  all  anng  t^istom 
the  Balkaufl  on  the  14tti,  \>y  way  of  the  Hainkoi  ^^^^ 
Pass,  into  Boumelia  as  far  aa  Yeui-Sagra,  almoet 
without  opposition. 

The  RoBaian  anny  in  Asia,  after  driving  in  die 
Torkdah  oatposts,  captured  some  of  the  principal 
fortlAed  positions,  invested  Kara  and  seemed  likely 
to  reach  Erzeroum  withont  any  serioos  reTera& 
Bat  as  time  went  on  the  oampaign  in  Armenia 
saddenly  coUapaed.  In  Anguat,  the  army  of  iu- 
vasioQ  met  with  a  seriflB  of  defeats,  of  whioh  the 
battle  of  KizU-Tipe  waa  an  example.  la  Europe,  Kidi-npe 
too,  reTersea  came  that  changed  for  a  time  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  campaign.  Plevna  and  t^e 
Shipka  Pass  became  names  of  ominous  import 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar.  The  first  disastrooB 
action  before  Plevna  took  place  on  July  20,  when 
a  biigade  of  infantry,  ouder  the  command  of  Qen-  rapaiHi  m 
eral  Sohildner-Schuldner,  fell  into  a  trap  and  was 
wellnigh  cat  to  piecea.  On  the  last  day  of  July, 
tiie  second  battle  of  Plevna  was  fought,  in  whiofa 
the  Turkish  forces,  60,000  strong,  completely  de- 
feated the  Bussians,  after  a  terrible  conflict,  with 
a  loss  of  8,000  killed  and  as  many  woanded.  South 
oi  the  Balkans  the  forces  of  the  Csar  met  with  the 
same  iU-fortane.  Suleiman  Pasha,  having  defeated 
Oeneral  Oourko's  force  at  £ski-Sagra  on  August 
16,  and  driven  the  Bussians  back  to  the  mountains,  ^ 
assailed  the  Russian  fortified  positions  in  the  Shipka 
Pass,  and  then  followed  a  aeries  of  sangoinaiy  oon< 
fiiota  to  which  the  war  had  hitherto  furnished  no  ^^'^ 
parallel.    The  Turks  claimed  a  victory  on  the  Lorn; 
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,^,j^      but  this  was  followed  by  a  Ruflsian  saccesa  of  much 
^*''***     importance — the  capture  of  Loftcha  on  tbe  8d  of 
September. 

Abdul  Kerim  Pasha  was  recalled  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  forces  on  the  Danube,  and  that 
appointment  was  given  provisionally  to  Mehemet 
Ali  Pasha.  On  September  1,  Osman  Pasha  with 
25,000  men  made  a  determined  but  unauccessfu]  at- 
tack against  the  Russian  left  centre,  which  held  a 
nfffatiDK  strongly  fortified  position  around  the  villages  of 
Pto?^  Pelisat  and  Zgalince.  In  this  perfectly  useless 
sortie,  after  losing  8,000  men,  he  was  defeated  and 
driven  back  by  General  Zubov.  The  successful 
dash  at  Loftcha  was  followed  by  &  series  o(  des- 
perate assaults  by  the  Russian  and  Roumanian 
forces  on  the  fortified  positions  of  Oam&n  Pasha 
at  Plevna.  The  conflict  began  September  11,  and 
day  after  day  the  slaughter  went  on  till  the  Russian 
A^U"K  losses  before  Plevna  amounted  to  more  than  12,000 
and  those  of  the  Roumanians  to  S,000  men.  In  the 
Shipka  Pass,  Suleiman  Paaha  lost  more  than 
12,000  soldiers. 

While  the  war  in  the  East  continued,  the  Re- 
pablio  of  France  passed  through  a  crisis.  An 
ff^^t,  open  conflict  occurred  at  the  funeral  of  the  oom- 
Sm2^  poser  F^licien  David.  As  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  the  dead  man  was  entitled  to  a  military 
escort.  Learning  that  David  in  his  will  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  buried  without  religious 
oeremonies,  the  commanding  officer  marched  his 
troops  back  to  their  barracks.  The  government 
suffered  this  insubordination  to  go  unpunished.    As 
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a  result  Dufaure's  Ministry  lost  the  respect  of  the 
country  and  soon  had  to  resign.  MacMahoo  allowed 
Jules  Simon  to  form  a  new  Ministry  in  expectation 
that  he  would  compromise  the  Republican  majority  gj^on-. 
by  ultra-radical  meaaurea.  In  this  the  Monarchista  """^^ 
were  disappointed.  MacMahon  resolved  to  get  rid  of 
Simon.  Unable  to  do  this  by  Parliamentary  means, 
since  Simon  controlled  the  majority  in  the  Assem- 
bly, he  encouraged  the  Clericals  in  their  scheme  of 
a  monster  petition  to  the  government  against  the 
Pope's  further  "imprisonment."  In  the  Assem- 
bly, Simon  declared  from  the  tribune  "it  is  not  a 
fact  that  the  Pope  is  a  prisoner.  Statements  to 
this  effect  are,  if  not  altogether  false,  at  least 
grossly  ex^gerated."  The  Pope,  in  Some,  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  complain  publicly  thatJ^^J**" 
the  French  Minister- President  had  called  him*^""**"" 
"a  liar."  This  created  a  great  uproar  ia  France. 
Marshal  MacMahon  requested  Simon  to  resign.  All 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  resigned  with  him. 
In  the  face  of  the  Sepublican  majority  in  the 
House,  MacMahon  intrusted  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  Monarchist  Ministry. 
When  the  Chambers  protested  against  this  breach 
of  constitutional  government  the  Senate,  at  the  re- 
quest of  MacMahon,  dissolved  the  Lower  House. 
A  turbulent  electoral  campaign  followed.  Mac-Hoboo^ 
Mahon  published  a  manifesto  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  the  government,  in  case  of  hostile 
elections,  would  not  yield.  Gambetta  replied  men- 
acingly that  France  would  compel  MacMahon  either 
to  submit  or  to  resign — "se  aoumettre  ou se  dSmeiire." 
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For  these  words  Gambetta  was  condemiied  to  titree 
moQt]is'  imprisoiuDent  and  a  fine  of  4,000  francs,  bat 
the  government  did  not  dare  to  enforce  the  sentence. 
In  the  midst  of  the  eleotion  oocnned  the  de^tii 
of  Louia  Adolphe  Thiers,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
figures  of  republican  France.  While  sbn^Iing  with 
poTer^  at  Paris  young  Thieia  made  his  name  as  a 
political  writer.  He  took  part  with  Armand  Carrd 
and  Mignet  in  the  fonndation  of  the  "Journal  Na- 
tional."  In  its  columns  Thiers  was  the  strongest 
advocate  of  oonstitutioaal  liberty.  Under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Louis  Philippe,  Thiers  filled  seventl 
prominent  offices,  until  in  1840,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  head  of  the  Ministry.  After  he  was  super- 
seded by  Guizot  he  returned  to  his  historical  labors. 
After  the  coup  ^itat  of  December  %  1851,  Thiers  waa 
banished.  Amnestied  in  the  following  year,  he  re- 
turned to  France  to  remain  in  comparative  retire- 
ment till  186S.  During  the  couYulsions  of  1870-71, 
Thiers  came  to  the  front  together  with  Gambetta  to 
save  France.  On  the  fall  of  Paris  he  was  returned 
to  the  National  Assembly,  and,  on  February  17, 
1871,  he  was  declared  chief  of  the  executive  power. 
The  Assembly  prolonged  Thiers's  tenure  of  office, 
and  changed  hia  title  to  that  of  President.  When 
the  Chambers  turned  against  him,  Thiers  accepted 
his  deposition  with  dignity,  and  once  more  went 
into  retirement.  Still  he  continued  to  be  regarded 
as  head  of  the  Constitutional  Conservatives.  As  a 
historiaa,  Thiers  won  renown  by  his  great  histoiy 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  and  his  histoiy  of  tite 
Consulate  and  the  Empire. 
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At  tiiis  year's  Salon  tlie  painter  Jean  Paul  Lau- 
rens exhibited  his  famouB  "Aoetrian  Staff  Officera^Suw^ 
around  the  Deathbed  of  Maroeau."  Lanrens  had 
previoosly  attracted  attention  with  his  first  picture 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  186S,  and  later  by  his 
"Death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,"  by  his  "Fran- 
oesoo  di  Borgia  before  the  dead  Isabella  of  Portu- 
gal," and  by  "The  Last  Momenta  of  Masimilian. " 

The  result  of  the  exciting  French  elections  was 
s  Republican  Tictory.  Of  the  new  deputies  S20 
Bepublicaos  were  returned  as  against  112  Bona- 
partiets  and  98  Boyalists.  A  second  dissolution  d^m  or 
was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  thirteen  ^JJJ™* 
constitutional  Orleanista  who  held  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Senate.  As  a  result  of  election  frauds 
ninety-three  members  of  the  government  faction  were 
unseated.  The  Broglie  Ministry  resigned.  Still  Mac- 
Mahon  would  not  yield,  but  formed  another  Min-  luo- 
istry  of  Monarchists  under  Boche  Bouet.  On  Jules  '■ 
Ferry's  motion  the  Republican  majority  refused 
to  enter  into  relations  with  the  unparliamentary 
Cabinet.  Its  measures  for  the  levy  of  taxes  were 
ignored.  At  last  President  MacMahon  had  the  good 
sense  to  yield.  "&  toumeUre'^  was  preferred  to  "«c 
dimeUre."  Bufaure  was  permitted  to  form  a  Repub- 
lican Cabinet,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Protes- 
tants. The  victory  was  Gambetta's.  At  once  a 
bill  was  introduced  granting  amnesty  for  all  recent  °< 
political  offences.  Sweeping  changes  were  also 
made  in  the  administration.  Out  of  eighty-seven 
prefects  eighty-three  were  removed.  Then  the 
Cliambers  adjourned  until  the  next  year. 
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In  North  Amerioa,  early  in  the  year,  a  bitter 
fJSSaT"  politioal  ooatBst  had  ariHea  over  the  dispnted  elec- 
tion of  Butherford  Hayes.  In  January,  Coogieea 
oonooired  in  a  vote  appointing  a  Commiaaion  for 
ootutting  the  electoral  vote,  uid  to  settle  all  quee- 
ti<His  conoeming  the  election  in  Florida,  LouiBiana, 
Soath  Carolina  and  other  disputed  States.  Two 
bodies  in  Soath  Carolina  claimed  to  be  the  Legis- 
latoie.  One  gave  the  majority  to  Hayes,  the  other 
to  Tilden.  In  Florida  both  parties  claimed  the  vote 
for  President  by  a  small  majority.  Scores  of  infla- 
Hurw.  ential  politicians  from  the  North  harried  to  these 
™»«^  States.  The  Bepablicans  had  the  Federal  troops 
to  back  them.  By  a  vote  of  eight  Republicans  to 
seven  Democrats  the  Electoral  Conunissioo  declared 
for  Hayes.  This  result  was  attributed  to  William 
E.  Chandler's  political  strategy.  On  March  2,  Con- 
grees,  in  joint  session,  confirmed  the  election  of 
Bayes  and  Wheeler,  giving  Hayes  the  majority 
of  one  vote  over  TUden.  On  the  following  day 
the  House  repudiated  this  decisicoi  and  declared 
that  Tilden  and  Hendricks  were  elected  by  199 
fii^igg  electoral  votes — a  vote  of  186  to  88,  66  not  voting. 
^X*  The  counby  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  civil  war. 
Hayes  was  privately  sworn  in  as  President  on 
March  4,  but  his  inauguration  was  deferred  until 
the  following  Monday.  Tilden  silenced  his  indig- 
nant followers  by  a  dignified  declaration  of  with- 
drawal. Hayes  began  his  administration  with  the 
set  purpose  of  restoring  peaceful  relations  between 
» the  North  and  South.  The  Federal  troops  were 
withdrawn.     A  bitter  contest  for  the  governorship 
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in  South  O&rolina  was  appeased  by  the  Presideot's 
advisiiig  one  of  the  claimants,  Chamberlain,  to  with- 
draw. Wade  Hampton  was  awom  in  as  Qovemor, 
and  gave  general  aatisfaction  by  his  administration. 
On  February  12,  Bell  exhibited  his  telephone  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  on  May  10  he  described  taiepbooa 
his  invention  before  the  Boston  Academy.  The 
first  business  telephone  was  erected  between  Boston 
and  Somerrille,  three  miles.     Elisha  Gray  filed  a  ''»r> 
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caveat  for  his  telephone  three  hoars  after  Bell's 
was  filed.     Thomas  A.  Edison  invented  his  phono- 
graph.    Among  the  prominent  Americans  who  died  phqy 
daring  this  year  were  Motley,  the  historian,  and 
Cornelias  Vanderbilt,  the  millionnaire. 

The  Sioux  Indians  were  overtaken  and  again  de- 
feated by  General  Miles,  and  the  Sions  war  ended. 
In  Jnly,  another  Indian  war  broke  out  in  the 
northwest.  The  Nez  Per9^  of  Idaho  declined  to 
occupy  the  reservation  in  that  State  and  Oregon. 
Chief  Joseph  set  out  with  his  tribe  for  Canada,  w 
General  Merritt  declared  this  Indian  march  of  1,500 
miles  a  wonderful  exploit  On  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains  the  Indians  were  confronted  by  Miles, 
bnt  crossed  the  Missouri.  Chief  Joseph  was  at  last 
defeated  by  Miles  in  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains  on 
October  4.     The  Nez  Fergus  submitted. 

On  August  28,  Brigham  Young,  the  president  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  died  at  a  ripe  age.  He  was 
one  of  the  twelve  founders  of  Nauvoo.  After  the 
murder  of  the  prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  and  the  flight 
of  the  Mormons  from  Nauvoo,  Young  became  their  ^Jj" 
leader  and  was  elected  president  on  their  settlement 
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is  Utah.  Wben  Utab  was  made  a  Territory  he  was 
appointed  Governor  by  President  Folk.  Utah  fioor- 
ished  nnder  his  rale  and  he  long  withatood  succeas- 
fnlly  the  efforts  of  the  United  Statea  Qoremment 
to  establish  its  aathority  there.  In  1862  he  an- 
nonnced  that  polygamy  had  been  oommanded  in 
a  special  revelation  to  Joseph  Smith,  which  was 
generally  accepted  by  the  Uormons.  Brigham 
Yoang  set  the  example  by  taking  to  himself  a 
number  of  wives. 

A  great  railroad  strike  in  1877  oansed  trouble 
and  upheavals  in  North  America.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Bailroad  reduced  wages  by  ten  per  cen^ 
and  a  strike  was  declared  in  July,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  strikes  on  all  the  principal  railway  lines. 
Bailway  traffic  was  at  a  standstill  The  Broths- 
hood  of  Engineers,  which  joined  in  the  strike,  had 
60,000  members,  and  several  million  dollars  at  its 
command.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  Federal  author- 
ities.  At  Pittsburg,  on  July  21,  the  strikers  at- 
tacked the  soldiers.  Buildings  were  burned  with 
3,000  laden  freight  oars,  and  general  disorders  fol- 
lowed. At  length  the  Federal  troops  suppressed 
the  strike.  The  loss  was  f  10,000,000.  The  strikers 
raised  a  riot  at  Beading,  and  thirteen  were  killed 
and  forty-three  wounded.  President  Hayes  issued 
proclamations  for  the  suppression  of  disorder  in 
West  Virginia,  Maiyland  and  Pennsylvania.  An- 
other riot  in  Chioago,  July  26,  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  nineteen  persons.  Here  the  poboe  were 
assisted  by  United  States  cavalry  in  charging  the 
crowd.     A  reaction  set  in  about  the  27ib,  what 
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the  fiOth  nearly  all  of  the  roads,   eapeoiallj  eaik 
of  BnfEalo,  were  in  operation  again. 

In  South  Africa,  after  desultory  fighting  with  the 
loroes  of  the  bankrupted  Sooth  African  tepnblio, 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  territorf  could  be 
pToolaimed.  An  adminiatrator  with  an  ®s:eoutiTe  ^^J^g** 
cooncil  and  legislative  assembly  for  the  new  col-  ^"k*""" 
ony  were  appointed  at  Cape  Town.  Under  preaenre 
from  France  and  England,  the  Queen  of  Madagascar 
was  prevailed  upon  to  issue  a  proclamation,  on  June 
20,  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 

On  March  24,  Walter  Bagehot,  the  eminent  Eng' 
liah  economist  and  literary  critic,  died  at  his  birth-  bZ^m 
place,  Jjangport  in  Somerset,  in  his  fifty-first  year. 
He  gained  distinction  by  his  booke  on  "The  £ng- 
lish  Constitution,"  "Fhyeios  and  Politics"  and 
"Lombard  Street" 

Johannes  Unneberg,  the  Finnish  poet  and  greaV 
est  writer  in  Swedish  literature,  died  at  the  age  o{ 
tnventy-three.  His  first  verses  were  published  in 
18S0  and  were  well  received.  The  "Elk-Hunters,"*"™"'^ 
an  epic,  appeared  in  1832,  and  won  for  him  a  pei^ 
manent  plaoe  in  the  literature  of  his  language. 
"Hanna,"  a  love  story  in  hexameters,  was  pub- 
lished in  1886.  The  last  of  his  hexameter  narra* 
tivei  waa  "Ohristmaa  Eve."  With  "NadcBchda" 
the  poet  abandoned  the  idyllic  and  asanmed  a  more 
tragio  tone.  The  tendency  thus  begun  was  contin- 
ved  in  "Kong  Fjalor."  Bnnebetg's  greatest  work 
ja  his  "Tales  of  Ensign  Stal,"  a  collection  of  poemg 
dealing  with  the  soenea  of  the  war  which  ended  in 
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tiie  aonex&tion  of  FiDland  to  BiumA.'  The  first  of 
these  poems,  "Otu*  Country,"  immediately  became 
the  national  Bong  of  Sweden  and  Finland. 

In  Ghermany,  Field- Marshal  Connt  Ton  Wrangel, 
one  of  the  early  reformeis  of  the  Pruesian  military 
system,  died  in  his  ninety-third  year.  He  saw  ser- 
Tice  in  all  of  Prossia's  campaigns  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  having  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet 
before  1800. 
Later  in  the  year  the  death  of  Princess  Alice  of 
u^i^  Hease,  the  second  daughter  of  Queen  Yictoria,  was 
lamented  as  a  general  loss.  This  gifted  princess, 
after  her  marriage  to  the  Grandduke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  won  international  renown  in  1870  by 
her  noble  services  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  on  both  sides. 

The  great  book  of  the  year  in  Bussia  was  Tolstoi's 
novel,  "Anna  Kar^nina,"  which  raised  its  author  to 
the  same  high  rank  among  modem  Bussian  writers 
as  that  held  by  Turgenyev  before  him. 

In  the  autumn,  Europe  was  startled  by  the  news 
of  a  great  and  decisive  BusBian  victory  over  the 
Turks.  On  October  14  and  15  the  Turks  lost  at  one 
blow  all  the  fruits  of  a  long  and  brilliant  series 
of  victories  in  Armenia.  On  the  14th,  General 
Lazarov  outflanked  the  right  of  the  Turkish  army 
gi^^^  under  Uukhtar  Pasha,  and  the  next  day  the  Grand- 
;:^^Si»duke  Michael  attacked  the  centre  of  the  Turkish 
position  with  overwhelming  force,  while  General 
Lazarov  assaulted  the  rear.  By  9  F.K.  twenty-six 
battalions  with  seven  pashas  had  surrendered  with 
thirty-six  guns.     The  Turkish  stronghold  on  Mount 
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AoolisB  mw  taksn  and  the  army  cut  in  two.    Thib 
light  wing  mm  ooinpelted  to  lay  down  its  anni^ 
vhile  Mukhtar  Pasha  with  the  left  wing  retreated 
to  Kars.     The  spoil  was  great,  inolndmg  thoueands 
of  tenta  aad  standards,  and  immenfie  qtumtities  ot 
ammanition.     The  remnant  of  Makhtar'g  army,  re- 
inioroed  by  Ismail  Pasha's  troops,  took  np  a  strong  ^^^^ 
position  at  Kapri  Koi  before  Erzeronm,  from  which     °** 
it  was  driven  in  wild  oonfosion  on  Korember  4,  tho 
Tarkish  oommander  retreating  toward  Trebizonda. 
On  Norember  18,  the  famons  fortress  of  Kua  was 
tBken   by  assanlt  after  a  desperate  oonfiiot  vhieh,^^ 
laged  for  twelve  houra.     The  Turks  lost  0,000  in  ^" 
easualtiea,  800  cannon  and  10,000  prisoners. 

In  hhiTope,  the  Tiotory  of  Doling  J>nbnik,  on  the 
24ih  of  October,  was  dearly  booght  by  the  BoHfiians, 
who  lost  in  that  action  2,600  men  and  100  offloera. 
Abont  7,000  Torla  were  killed,  wonnded  or  taken 
prisoners.  At  Telis  the  Bossians  took  a  Tarkish 
intrenched  position  with  4,000  or  6,000  men,  andTbaiHw 
by  the  capture  of  Prorita  and  Etropol,  November  *^^ 
SS  and  84,  they  forced  Mehemet  All  to  retreat  bom 
Orkhanie  to  Kamarli,  when,  however,  the  BnasiaM 
vere  defeated  December  8. 

Plevna,  whion  had  defied  the  Ozar's  armies  for 
nearly  five  months,  exhausted  its  food  and  ammnoi- 
tion  early  in  Deoember.  No  relief  esme.  The  Bus*  ^b^ 
Btam  were  Mill  under  tta  walla  and  Osmsn  Pksha 
saw  no  ahemative  but  nnoonditional  surrender  or 
oottii^  his  way  through  tiie  hostile  army.  On  the 
9th  of  Deoember,  having  reaohred  to  break  lb*  Bn>> 
Bian  Imes,  he  issued  forth  from  Plevna  with  a  f<mM 
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<rf  82,000  men,  26,000  infantry  and  6,000  oavalrf. 
At  daybreak  the  fighting  began.  The  Tarks  stead- 
ily advanced  and  carried  the  first  Russian  lines. 
Again  they  advanced  and  carried  two  batteries  cX. 
,t  six  guns  each  in  the  second  line.  For  hours  the 
fight  raged  between  the  second  and  third  line  of 
the  Busaians  in  favor  of  neither  side,  until  at  last 
the  Turkish  ammunition  ran  short,  aod  that  hard- 
fought  day  was  decided  against  the  Turks.  The 
oonditiona  of  capitulation  were  quickly  settled. 
They  included  nothing  less  than  the  complete  snr- 
render  of  the  town  and  its  intrenchments,  Osman 
Faaha,  his  army  and  its  arms,  10  pashas,  2,128  offi- 
cers and  97  guns.  Several  of  the  Bussian  armies 
of  invasion  had  been  placed  in  jeopardy  from  de- 
ficient numbers  and  incompetent  generals,  but  now, 
by  the  fall  of  Plevna,  100,000  men  were  set  at 
liberty  for  offensive  purposes. 

In  Armenia  the  regular  siege  of  Erzerooin  had 
begun  about  the  middle  of  December.  It  had  not 
yet  shared  the  fate  of  Kars,  but  this  was  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  winter.  In  Europe,  the  Turkish 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  positions  they  could 
DO  longer  hope  to  hold,  while  the  militaiy  power 
of  Russia  was  steadily  advanced.  By  Christmas 
Day  the  Russian  losses  had  reached  a  total  of  80,4SS 
men.  The  losses  of  the  Turks  were  very  much 
greater:  80,000  of  their  soldiers  were  prisonets  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Under  these  ciicum- 
stances  the  Porte  addressed  a  circular  note  to  the 
Boropean  Powers  imploring  mediation. 
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IT  BEOAHE  erident  at  Hui  outset  <rf  the  jear 
thftt  Turkish  resiBtaaoe  wu  foiling.  Oenenl 
Gourko,  after  a  sharp  contest  in  irhioh  he  loot 
Bome  700  men,  carried  the  fortified  position  of  Tash- 
kerBen,  in  the  vallej  of  Sofra,  and  proceeded  to 
force  his  waj  to  that  plaoe  through  the  Btropol  7^11  of 
Balkana  After  an  incredible  effort  the  irhole  force 
gradually  crossed  and  Sofra  vaa  occupied  on  tlM 
6th  of  Jaunarf.  Following  up  their  euooess  ia 
the  Trojan  Pass,  the  Busaians,  under  Q«neral 
Bsdebebf,  took  the  Shipka,  though  defended  hf 
a  Turkish  army  of  fortj-one  battalions,  ten  bat- 
teries of  artillery,  and  one  z^pment  of  caTalrj. 
Meanwhile  Generals  If  irsky  and  Skobelev  had  pene- 
trated  the  Balkans  by  the  Troyan  Pass  and  occupied  gkobaiBT^ 
Kezanlik.  There  the  Turks  were  inclosed  between 
the  two  armies.  Terrified,  the  Sultan  instructed  the 
general  in  the  field  to  conclude  an  armistioe.  Just 
as  the  Saltan's  envoys  set  out  for  the  Busaian  camp, 
the  last  army  in  RoumeUa  was  defeated,  and  its 
temnants  were  transported  by  sea  far  the  defenoe 
of  Constantinople,  while  Adrianople  wai  yielded  Adrtempti 
without  a  blow. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  the  interesta  of 
Qreat  Britain  were  plainly  threatened.     Parliament 
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met  on  Janiiary  17,  liavitig  been  smnmoned  before 
^J2^  the  usual  time,  since  "some  onezpected  ooomrenoe 
maj  render  it  incumbent  to  adopt  measures  of  pre- 
caution." When  the  news  arrived  that  the  KuBsians 
were  threatening  Qallipoli  and  the  Dardanelles,  and 
had  advanced  within  thirty  miles  of  Constantinople, 
the  English  Liberals  withdrew  their  opposition  to 
the  Tote  of  £6,000,000  demanded  by  government, 
and  the  British  Seet  was  ordered  to  enter  the  Sea 
of  Marmora. 

After  weeks  of  suspense  the  terms  for  an  armis- 
tice and  preliminaries  of  peace  had  been  agreed  on 
»  at  Adrianople.  They  comprised  the  establishment 
of  a  Principality  of  Bulgaria;  the  payment  of  a  war 
indemnity  or  a  territorial  compensation;  the  inde- 
pendence of  Boumania,  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
with  an  increase  of  territory  for  each  of  the  princi- 
palities; the  introduction  of  reforms  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina;  an  ulterior  understanding  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  Czar  on  the  qnestion  of  the  Straits, 
and,  lastly,  the  evacuation  of  the  Danube  fortressea 
by  the  Turks. 

On  February  20,  the  Russians  occupied  Bustohuk, 
thns  obtaining  complete  control  of  the  passage  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  following  day  completed  the 
evacuation  of  Erzeroom,  which  had  begun  on  the 
17th.  In  spite  of  many  obstacles,  negotiations  pro- 
g~t7«(  greased  and  the  Grandduke  Nicholas,  by  arrange- 
BMiaBa  jnent  -w'l^  the  Porte,  removed  his  headquarters 
from  Adrianople  to  San  Stefano.  Eventually,  after 
innumerable  delays,  a  preliminary  treaty  between 
BuBsia  and  Turkey  was  signed  at  San  Stefano  on 
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the  Sd  day  of  Maroli.  It  all  but  destroyed  the 
Sultan's  power,  and  placed  what  was  left  to  him 
at  the  meroy  of  BoBsia. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Powers  with  the  Treaty  p, 
of  San  Stefano  was  outspoken.  General  Ignatiev, " 
who  was  despatched  on  a  mission  to  Yienna,  found 
the  Austrian  court  firm  in  the  position  that  Eu- 
ropean aanotioQ  was  indispensable  for  the  treaty. 
Finally  in  July  an  International  Congress  met  at 
Berlin,  made  up  of  the  representatives  of  the  sis 
great  Powers  and  Turkey.  In  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
which  was  signed  on  the  18th  of  July,  the  treaty  Tnaty  ot 
of  San  Stefano  was  modified.'  The  results  were  the 
division  of  Bulgaria  into  two  parts,  Bulgaria  proper 
and.  Bastem  Boumelia,  the  cession  of  parte  of 
Armenia  to  Kussia  and  Persia,  the  independence 
of  Roamania,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  the  trans- 
fer  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austrian  ad- 
ministration, and  the  retrooession  oi-  Bessarabia  to 
Russia.  According  to  this  Berlin  Treaty,  Q^reeoe" 
was  also  to  have  an  accession  of  territory,  and,  by 
a  separate  arrangement  previously  made,  Turkey 
ceded  Cyprus  to  Great  Britain.  Batifications  of  this 
treaty  were  exchanged  at  Berlin  on  the  8d  of  Au- 
gast.  In  Russia,  general  indignation  was  expressed 
at  the  interference  of  the  outside  Powers. 
.  Victor  Emmanuel,  first  King  of  Italy,  died  on  dmUi  or 
January  9  in  Rome.  As  ruler  of  Sardinia,  aided  ^ 
by  his  celebrated  Minister,  Cavour,  be  regulated 
the  finances,  reorganized  the  army,  and  secularized 
the  Cbnrob  property,  for  which  he  was  excomma* 
nioated  by  Pope  Fio  Kono.     He  took  part  in  the 
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Orimean  War,  and,  in  1859,  aanated  by  Fianoe,  re- 
newed tbe  contest  with  Aiutria,  takii^  port  in  1^ 
batUea  of  Magenta  and  Solferina  On  Marah  17, 1661* 
he  aaaiimed  the  title  of  King  of  Italj,  and  earlj 
in  1866  Florence  beoame  tbe  rojal  reflidence.  On 
the  eitioroed  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrisoB 
from  B(«ne  in  1870,  the  city  annexed  itself  to  Italy, 
and  in  tiw  following  year  the  King  took  ap  hit 
reeidenoe  in  the  QuiriuaL  Hia  aon,  the  Prinee  el 
Piedmont,  aaooeeded  him  as  King  Hnmbert  IT, 
One  month  later,  on  the  7th  of  Febmaiy,  Pioa  IX. 
iteMM  (Pio  Kono)  died  at  the  Yatioao.  Mastai  Ferretti  was 
bom  at  Siuigaglia  near  Anoooa,  on  May  IS,  1792, 
the  son  of  a  noble  family.  Early  he  adopted  the 
clerical  profession  and  held  TariooB  eoolesiastioal 
o£Boea  nnder  Leo  XIL,  who  appointed  him  Aroh- 
bishop  of  Spoleto  in  1827,  and  to  the  see  of  Imola 
in  18^.  Here  he  aoqnired  much  popularity  by  bis 
liberal  tendenoies.  He  farther  showed  his  benevo- 
lent nature  during  a  mission  to  Naples  at  the  time 
of  the  cholffla  epidemic,  when  he  sold  his  plate^ 
fnmiture  and  equipage  to  relieve  the  Bafferer& 
Although  raised  to  the  oardioalate  in  1840,  he  re- 
sided in  his  diooese  until  his  eleotion  to  the  ponttfi- 
oate  in  1846l  His  accession  was  signalized  by  the 
release  of  2,000  political  prisoners  and  reforms. 
When  Italy  rose  against  Austria,  Pio  Nodo  took 
fright  at  the  threatened  fall  of  dynasties  and  drew 
back.  He  protested  that  as  PoatiS  he  could  not 
make  war  against  a  Christian  power.  Disaster, 
bloodflhed  and  anarchy  followed,  and  be  had  to 
■eek  safety  in  Sight     The  short-lived  Soman  Be- 
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pnblio  waa  proclaimed.     After  the  capture  of  Itome 
by  the  French,  the  Pope  returned  but  left  the  direo* 
tion  of  State  afiairs  prmcipally  in  the  hands  of  his 
Secretary  of    State,    Cardinal    Antonelli.     On  the 
death  of  that  distinguished  prelate,  Fio  Nono  again 
bestowed  hia  whole  attention  to  the  Church.     He 
recalled  the  Jesuits,  canonized  saints,  countenanced  j^^^ 
miracles,  and  defined  new  dogmas.     The  new  dog-  m^^ 
ma  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  was 
Battled  by  a  papal  decree  in  1854,  and  the  dogma  of  p„^^^ 
papal  infallibility  was  established  by  the  Ecumeni-  SS^Jumiur 
cal  Council  of  1870. 

By  this  time  only  the  Vatican  was  left  to  the 
Pope.  He  declined  all  honors,  and  year  after  year 
confined  himself  to  the  Vatican  and  its  gardens, 
declaring  that  he  was  under  restraint,  and  a  pris- 
oner in  his  own  palace. 

On  Fio  Nono's  death  the  Vatican  conclave  assem- 
bled at  once  to  elect  a  successor,  and  on  the  20th  p,,^ 
of  February,  Cardinal  Feoci,  the  favorite  of  the  re-  pS^ 
Ijgioua  hut  moderate  party,  was  proclaimed  as  Pope 
under  the  name  of  Leo  XIII.  His  installation  in 
the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  was  celebrated  on  the  Sd  of 
March  in  the  Siatine  Chapel.  In  regard  to  the 
Boyal  House  and  Government  of  Italy,  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  maintained  the  same  attitude  as  his 
predecessor. 

Claude  Bernard,  the  most  distinguished  French  f,,,^^^ 
physiologist  of  modem  times,  died  in  Paris.     In  ^™*^ 
1849,  he  discovered  what  is  called  the  glycogenio 
funotion  of  ^e  liver,  and  proved  that  the  liver  eells 
have  the  power  of  converting  certain  substances  into 
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a  staroh-like  compound,  oslled  glycogen.     In  medi- 
oal  annals  the  year  ia  otherwise  memorable.     At  the 

Oiaioot  SalpStridre  in  Paris,  Dr.  Jean  Hartdn  Charoot  ex- 
pounded the  phenomena  of  hypnotism  and  showed 
that  mental  states  could  be  influenced  and  artificial 
somnambulism  induced  with  beneficial  results  in  oe^ 
tain  human  ills.    Charoot  was  soon  followed  in  these 

H**"'»'"new  investigationa  by  Dr.  Bndolph  Heidenhain  ol 
Bieslau. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  the  ex- King  of  Hanover, 

SSSoJi,  George  V.,  Prince  Boyal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Duke  of  Cumberland,  died  at  Paris.  He  suo- 
ceeded  his  father,  the  Doke  of  Cumberland,  King 
Ernest  Augustas  of  HanoTdr,  in  1861,  but  was 
ousted  by  Frossia  in  1866.  His  reign  had  been 
unfortunate  throughout. 

On  the  same  day  in  New  York,  William  Culleoi 
Bryant,  the  well-known  American  poet  and  joumal- 

gJ*jJ2^  ist,  died.  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1701, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  published  translationB  from 
Latin  poets.  At  thirteen  he  wrote  "The  Embai^," 
a  satire  on  Thomas  Jefieison,  and  at  eighteen 
"Thanatopsis."  In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  practiced  with  snocess  till  1^6,  when  he 
eetablished  the  New  York  "Review."  In  1826  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "Evening  Post," 
of  which  he  was  long  chief  editor.  His  poems,  first 
oolleoted  in  1832,  took  rank  as  the  best  America 
had  up  to  that  time  produced. 
In  Japan,  the  era  of  absolute  government  drew  to 

^555S  *  olose-  On  July  27,  the  Mikado's  promise,  given 
at  Kioto  in  1868,  was  fulfilled  in  part  by  an  imperial 
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edict  oonToking  provinoial  assemblies  to  sit  onoe 
a  year  in  each  ken.  These  assemblies  were  em- 
powered to  dispose  of  questions  affecting  looal 
taxation  and  proTinoial  government. 

The  autumn  aeason  of  this  year  in  London  was 
enlivened  by  a  aensational  libel  suit  brought  against 
John  Ruskin  by  the  American  painter  James  A.  M. 
"Whistler.  It  was  grounded  upon  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  appeared  in  Buskin's  "Fors  Clavigera": 

"For  Mr.  Whistler's  own  sake,  no  less  than  forRmUnno 
the  protection  of  the  purchaser,  Sir  Ooutts  Lindsay 
ought  not  to  have  admitted  works  into  the  gallery  in 
which  the  ill-edaoated  conceit  of  the  artist  so  nearly 
approached  the  aspect  of  wilful  imposture.  I  have 
seen  and  heard  much  of  cockney  impudence  before 
now,  but  never  expected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  200 
guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's 
face." 

Buskin's  attorneys  claimed  this  to  be  a  fair  and 
bona  fide  criticism  upon  a  painting  which  had  been 
exposed  to  public  view.  The  decision  of  the  court 
gave  to  Whistler  one  farthing  damages,  and  nowhuier^ 
costs.  To  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  of  this  year 
"WhiBtler  had  sent  "Variations  in  Flesh  Color  and 
Green."  Before  this  he  had  exhibited  his  famous 
"Nootumes"  and  his  portrait  of  Henry  Irving  as 
Philip  II.,  known  as  "An  Arrangement  in  Black." 
Whistler's  peculiar  fame  in  London  dated  from  an 
exhibition  of  his  works  in  1874. 

Throughout  the  year  the  American  people  wen 
stirred  over  the  remonetizing  of  silver.  New  and 
cheaper  ways  of  getting  it  had  been  devised.    Tn 
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this  Tear  tlie  prodaotum  <rf  gold  yielded  eigb^ 
tODB,  vhile  tbat  of  Bilver  vas  770  tons.  The  Tain* 
of  nlTcr  went  down  nntil  a  alret  dollar  was  w(»tfc 
onlj  ninety  centa  in  gold.  To  prarent  the  paymod 
of  debts  in  Bilyer,  Congreaa  bad  "demonetiEed"  it, 
in  187S,  declaring  all  debts  payable  in  gold.  Hiia 
was  the  Bo-oalled  "Orime  of  1878." 

On  Febm&ry  21  the  Amerioan  Oongress  ptiiniid 
the  Bland  sUver  bill  with  two  amendmoLts — one 
limiting  silrer  coinage,  and  the  other  providing  for 
an  international  monetary  conference.  On  Febmaiy 
28  the  President  vetoed  the  bill.  Congress  passed 
it  over  bia  veto.  It  revived  coinage  of  the  standard 
ulver  dollars  of  4121  grains  to  the  extoit  of  not  less 
than  $2,000,000,  or  more  than  $4,000,000  a  month, 
all  seigniorage  to  acome  to  the  Treasury.  These  dol- 
lars were  to  be  fall  legal  tender  for  all  debts  pnbUo 
or  private.  For  the  first  time  in  seventeen  years 
gold  and  paper  dollars  had  equal  value. 

In  the  same  week  a  oonvention  at  Toledo  organ* 
ized  the  National  Oreenback  Far^.  It  advooated 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  the  sub- 
stitution of  greenbaoks  for  national  banknotes, 
woman  sufirage,  and  the  advanoement  of  working 
peopla 

Later  the  Senate  voted  an  appropriation  to  pay 
the  fisheries  award.  It  was  to  be  paid  "if  the  gov- 
onment  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  after  a  fall  review 
of  all  the  facts  and  oircumstanoes  of  the  ease,  sludl 
flonolude  and  declare  the  award  to  be  lawfully  and 
lunorably  due."  In  September,  Seoretaiy  Everett 
oommnnicated  to  the  British  Oovemmeut  his  argn- 
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mentB  against  the  Halifax  award.     In  Koremlier 
kiie  award  was  paid  to  England  with  a  protest. 

General  Grant  made  a  tour  around  the  world, 
starting  in  May,  and  yisiting  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, Egypt,  India,  China  and  Japan,  retoniing  to 
San  Franoieco  September  20,  1879.  He  received  a»afa 
flattering  attentions  eTorfwhere — ^from  Qaeen  Vic- 
toria, the  Emperor  of  BusBia,  and  the  great  men  of 
^TiHiiLj  China  and  Japan. 

Doling  thia  year  in  Amerioa,  Longfellow  pnb> 
Ushed  his  "Keremos,"  Whittier  brought  oat  "The 
Vision  of  Eohard,"  while  Joaqnin  Miller  wrote  his 
"Songs  of  Italy."  On  December  19,  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, the  poet,  died  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
Berlin.  He  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1826. 
At  seventeen  he  was  a  printer's  apprentice  and 
oontributed  versea.to  the  newspapers.  A  collection 
of  these  early  verses,  ander  the  title  "Ximena," 
was  published  in  1844,  after  which  he  went  to^^J^ 
Europe  and  tiavelled  over  the  ooontry  on  foot.  ^''''* 
On  his  return  he  published  "Views  Afoot."  Sub- 
sequently he  wrote  for  the  "Literary  World,"  and 
was  at  intervals  a  writer  for  the  New  York 
"Tribune."  In  other  fields  Bayard  Taylor  won 
distinction.  He  accompanied  Commodore  Greely 
on  his  important  mission  to  Japan.  In  1862  he 
was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  St  Petersburg. 
In  1877  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Germany,  in 
which  service  he  died.  Bayard  Taylor  earned  re- 
nown not  only  by  the  glow  and  splendor  of  his 
Oriental  poems,  bat  also  by  his  admirable  metrical 
traimlatioB  of  Goethe's  "Faust." 
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The  destli  of  George  Heniy  Lewes,  easaTist,  hii- 
toriao  and  philosopher,  oooiirred  a  few  days  before 
that  of  Taylor.  His  first  unportant  work  was  his 
"Biographioal  Hifltory  of  PhiloBophy  from  Thalefl 
to  Comte,"  originally  published  in  1846,  and  Bubse- 
sequently  much  extended.  Later  he  was  literary 
editor  of  the  "Leader,"  during  that  time  publiahing 
his  "Life  of  Bobespierre"  (1850)  and  a  compendium 
of  "Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences"  (1858). 
His  "Life  of  Gkiethe,"  which  won  him  a  European 
reputation,  was  published  in  1855.  To  a  subsequent 
period  belong  his  "Sea-side  Studies"  (1868),  "Phys- 
iology of  Common  Life"  (1860),  and  "Studies  in 
Animal  Life' '  (1861),  besides  occasional  papers. 
In  1864  he  published  a  study  on  Aristotle,  and  in 
1866  founded  the  "Fortnightly  Review."  The  chief 
work  of  his  life,  aiming  at  the  systematic  develop- 
meut  of  his  philosophical  views,  is  entitled  "Prob* 
lema  of  Life  and  Mind"  (187S-77).  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned  he  wrote  several  dramas 
andnovels.  He  was  the  common-law  husband  of 
George  Eliot. 

The  third  British  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  in 
consequence  of  Sbere  Ali  having  repulsed  a  Brit- 
ish envoy,  could  scarcely  be  styled  a  war.  Long 
before  this,  in  1872,  an  arrangement  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  Lord  Granville  and  Prince 
GortBchakov,  by  which  Afghanistan  was  declared 
to  be  "outside  the  sphere  within  which  Russia 
might  feel  called  upon  to  exercise  her  influence." 
The  Oxus  was  laid  down  as  the  boundary  of  the 
territories  of  the  Ameers  of  Bokhara  and  Afghan' 
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istan,  and  of  the  legitimate  inflneDce  of  Bassia  aad 
Great  Britain.  Bat  this  did  not  prevent  Bassia  in 
1878 — ^the  period  when  the  tvo  ompireB  were  diplo- 
maticallj  at  odds — from  Bending  the  fatal  Stoletor^ 
Mission  to  Cahul.  The  Afghan  Ameer,  Shore  AW,  ^ 
frightened  and  beset,  fled  from  his  capital,  and  Ta- 
koob  Chan — the  son  whom  he  had  imprisoned  in 
spite  of  British  remonstranee — reigned  in  his  stead 
at  Kabal.  The  war,  which  opened  in  November, 
progressed  without  apparent  difficolties.  On  the 
SOth  of  December,  Jellalabad  was  entered  without 
oppositioD,  and  on  die  last  daj  of  December,  d»- 
spatchea  announced  that  the  advance  of  the  Britiak 
troops  continued  unopposed. 
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1879 


IK  JANUARY,  intelligeDce  reaohed  England 
that  Cetewayo,  the  King  of  the  Zulus,  bad 
repudiated  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  demandfl,  that 
he  should  admit  a  British  resident  and  disperse 
his  army.  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  conunander  of 
the  British  forces  in  South  Africa,  proceeded .  to 
the  front  ready  to  invade  Zululand.  Januaiy  XI 
was  the  limit  fixed  for  Cetewayo'n  mibmission. 
Early  in  Febmaiy  the  English  troops  crossed  the 
frontier.  On  the  11th  a  British  detachment  near 
laandhlwana  was  annihilated.  Fart  of  a  column, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Oynn,  was  likewise  aur* 
prised  at  Borke's  Drift  by  nearly  20,000  Zulns 
and  was  overpowered.  The  first  battalion  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Foot  was  almost  destroyed.  Five 
hundred  men  with  thirty  officers  were  killed.  A 
convoy  of  supplies  — Iffi!  wagons,  1,000  oxen,  2  guns, 
400  shot  and  shell,  1,000  rifles,  250,000  rounds  of 
ammunition — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Zulus.  In 
July  came  the  news  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  victory 
at  Ulundi,  which  completely  crushed  the  power  of 
the  Zulus.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Zulu  war  the 
French  Prince  Imperial,  only  son  of  the  late  Napo- 
leon III.  and  ex-Empress  Eugenie,  obtained  per- 
mission to  join  the  English  army  at  the  front,  and 
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was  attached  to  Lord  ChelmBford'a  otafi.  He  mm 
detailed  on  a  reoonnoitrmg  p&r^  under  Captain 
Carey.  On  June  2,  thej  were  Bnrpriaed  bj  Zulus 
wliile  renting  in  a  field  of  com  near  a  deserted  j,^,,^,  ^ 
kraaL  The  Prince,  unable  to  mount  his  spirited  ^^ 
horse,  ms  left  behind.  The  next  mortung  the 
nakBd  body  of  the  Prince  was  found  with  fourteen 
aas^u  wounds — all  in  front.  The  ground  around 
him  showed  that  he  had  sold  his  life  dearly.  He 
was  carried  back  to  oamp  on  a  bier  of  lanoea,  to 
be  buried  beside  his  father  at  Ohiselhurst. 

England  lost  one  of  her  best  known  artists  t^ 
the  death  of  Charles  Landseer.  A  pupil  ot  his 
father,  the  celebrated  engraver,  he  entered  tha  p^fj^, 
Boyal  Aoademy  in  1816,  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
Later  in  life  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Academy,  an  office  he  held  until  1878.  Four  of 
his  earlier  works  are  in  the  National  Gallery: 
"Olarisaa  Harlowe  in  the  Sponging  House"  (1832); 
"The  Sack  of  Basing  House"  (1886);  "Blood- 
hounds and  Pups"  (1888),  and  "The  Pillaging  <rf 
a  Jew's  House"  (1889).  Among  his  later  works 
some  of  the  best  known  are:  "Cromwell  at  the 
House  of  Sir  Walter  Stewart"  (1808);  "Surrender 
of  Arundel  Castle"  (1871),  and  "Auila  Concealing 
her  Correspondenoe,"  finished  shortly  before  his 
death. 

On  July  8,  James  Qofdon  Bomett  soit  oat  tiie 
"  Jeannette,  **  under  the  sanction  of  Congress,  on 
•a  Aretio  exploring  trip,  under  Captain  De  ^*n8n,i_- 
of  die  navy.     A  few  sorTiTors  reached  Siberia  and  ^^^^loo 
Anally  the  Onited  States.    Lieutenant  Sohwatka  of 
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the  navy  led  a  Franklin  search  expedition  over- 
land, and  discovered  remains  of  Franklin's  crew, 
and  brought  home  those  of  Lieutenant  Irving.  On 
September  29,  Major  Thomboiy  and  seventeen  men 
were  killed  in  a  fight  with  Indians  at  Mill  Creek 
near  Bawlins.  The  Apache  Indians  retreated  be- 
fore General  Merritt  on  November  9,  and  then  sud- 
denly turned  and  attacked  their  pursuers,  killing 
thirty-two  men. 

During  this  year,  Dr.  Hansen  found  that  leprosy 
was  caused  by  a  particular  bacillus.  He  found  that 
the  germs  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate 
artificially,  and  that  the  disease,  awful  as  it  ia, 
is  not  highly  contagious. 

Louis  Yulliemin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  historians  of  Switzerland,  died  at  Orbe  on 
the  10th  of  August  His  patriotic  counsels  had 
guided  three  generations  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  Peatalozzi.  In  col- 
laboration, with  Charles  Mounard  he  first  brought 
out  a  "History  of  the  Swiss  Confederation"  in 
eleven  volumes.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  M. 
Thiers  for  over  forty  years.  "La  Beine  Bertue," 
"Chillon,"  "Le  Doyen  Bridel"  and  "Souvenirs 
k  mes  Petits  Enfants"  are  prominent  among  his 
later  works. 
~  Ob  the  27th  of  August,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the 
great  Bnglish  postal  reformer  and  introducer  of 
penny  postage,  died  in  England  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  In  1887,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
reoommending  a  low  and  uniform  rate  of  postage. 
The  scheme  was  approved  by  a  committee  of  the 
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Commoiu,  wMoh  examined  it  in  1838.  Earlj  in 
1840  the  Bystem  was  carried  into  effeot,  and  was 
soon  followed  hy  most  civilized  countries.  Hill 
received  an  appointment  by  the  government  In 
1846  he  was  preBented  with  a  public  testimonial 
of  £13,000.  In  1864  he  retired  with  a  pension  of 
jE2,000  and  a  grant  of  £20,000  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment 

In  Egypt,  on  the  26th  of  Jane,  the  Khedive,  ^^ 
Ismail  Pasha,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Tewfik,  J^^„ 
in  consequence  of  the  preBBore  pat  apon  him  by  the 
European  Powers.  On  the  80th  he  left  Alexandria 
on  his  yacht  "Mahroussa"  for  Naples,  taking  with 
him  his  harem  and  treasures.  A  new  Egyptian 
Ministry  was  constituted  under  Cherif  Pasha,  on 
July  S.  On  the  14tli  of  August,  at  Cairo,  the 
Sultan's  Firman,  investing  Princse  Tewfik  with 
the  vioeroyalty  of  Egypt,  was  presented. 

A  definite  treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  had  been  signed  on  February  8,  at  Oon- 
Htantinople.  A  week  later  an  imperial  manifesto  tw^ 
was  issued  at  St  Petersburg,  announcing  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Basso- TurkiBh  treaty  and  the  recall 
of  the  troops  from  the  occupied  provinces.  Before 
engaging  in  their  punitive  campaign  against  the 
Tekke  Turkomans  of  the  Steppe,  the  Roesians  col- 
lected 3,000  camels.  The  Tekke  Turkomans  at 
tacking  at  Burma,  April  16,  defeated  the  Bussian 
vanguard  of  2,000  men  and  captured  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  camels.  Pumuit  was  made  by  General 
Lomafcin,  with  reinforcements  from  Karasnozodsk.  J 
The  Tekkes,   whose  march  was  impeded  bv  ths 
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oapttired  camels,  were  oyertaken.  Instead  of  dis- 
persing the  oamels  and  attacking  the  Bussiane  in 
loose  order  as  heretofore,  the  Tekkee  dismounted, 
occupied  a  position  half-way  ap  the  hillside,  and 
making  the  oamels  kneel  down  in  the  front,  fired 
from  hehind  the  living  wall,  with  the  steadiness 
and  rapidity  of  European  troops.  The  encounter 
BuB^u  lasted  until  night.  Then  the  Tekkea  marched  east 
carrying  their  booty  with  them,  and  the  Bussians 
retraced  their  steps  to  the  west. 

In  Afghanistan,  after  feeble  resistance  at  AH  Mas- 
did,  and  the  more  sb^nuous  defence  of  the  Feiwar 
^i^      Heights,  the  regular  army  melted  away.    General 
*"         Boberts  forbore  from  advancing  beyond  the  Shu- 
targardan.      The  Khibar  force  having   at  length 
reached  Jalala,  remained  there  expectant     Mean- 
while the  Ameer,  stunned  by  his  reverses,  relapsed 
jj^^    into  a  gloomy  torpor  and  died  on  Februaiy  21 
^'™*  *"   Yakoob  Khan,  his  son,  succeeded  him  and  pres- 
ently made  overtures  for  peace.     Matters  remained 
unsettled  till,  on  May  6,  Yakoob  Khan  came  in 
person  to  the  British  camp  at  Oandamaka.     On 
the  26th  of  May  the  treaty  of  Gandamaka  between 
g«°^«-      Great  Britain  and  Afghanistan  was  signed,  in  which 
an  extension  of  the  British  frontier,  the  control  by 
Britain  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Afghanistan,   and 
the  residence  of  a  British  envoy  in  Kabul  were  the 
chief  stipulations.     On  July  24,  Sir  Louis  P.  Oa- 
vagnari  arrived  at  Kabul  and  was  received  with 
^^^^  marked  respect     On  September  8,  Cavagnari  and 
j^^13*  members   of   the   mission  were  treacherously  at- 
tacked] and  slain  by  the  Afghans.     Boberts  was 
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at  Simla  when  tliis  report  reached  him.     On  the 
morrow,  at  the  head  of  six  thouBand  men,  he  started 
for  All  Kheyl     Pushing  on  thence  to  Kabul,  heBoberto 
encountered   the  Afghan  army,   10,000  strong,  in- 
trenched at  Charaflia. 

To  General  Baker  fell  the  task  of  dislodging 
the  enemy  from  the  heights  above  the  Chardeh 
Valley,  with  2,000  men,  while  a  second  column, 
under  Major  White  of  the  Ninety-second  High- 
landers, was  directed  to  take  the  Sang-i-Nawishta 
defile,  where  the  enemy  had  concentrated  all  his 
guns.  By  four  in  the  afternoon  the  ridges  were 
gained,  Major  White  joining  General  Baker  in  the  g^^^ 
rear  of  the  original  Afghan  position.  The  Afghans  "''''*" 
lost  800  killed  and  20  guns.  The  British  casual- 
ties were  78  killed  and  wounded.  Roberts  marched 
early  on  the  following  morning  through  the  Sang- 
i-Nawishta  defile  to  Beni  Hissar,  on  the  Kabul 
road.  On  October  8,  the  great  cantonment  of 
Sherpur  was  occupied  by  the  cavalry  brigade, 
under  Brigadier-General  Massy,  who  captured  78 
guns.  Some  troops  occupied  the  Bala  Hissar,  or 
citadel-palace  of  Kabul.  This  march  was  described 
by  Roberta  himself  as  a  more  difficult  task  than 
his  subsequent  famous  march  to  Kandahar.  Gen- 
eral Gough,  with  Colonel  Money,  defeated  the 
tribesmen  still  holding  the  Shutai^ardan  Pass,  g^^^^  _ 
but,  on  the  approach  of  the  winter  season,  evac-^"*™ 
uated  the  pass  to  march  to  Sherpur.  There 
General  Boberts  prepared  to  spend  the  winter. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  previous  year  difficultiee 
had  arisen  in  South  America  between  Chile  and 
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Bolivia.  Chile  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  the  nitrate 
3^°"'"' diBtriots,  operated  by  Bolivians.  Pero  supported 
Bolivia.  Chile  declared  war  upon  both  States  on 
February  6.  Owing  to  the  long  coast  line  of  the 
belligerents,  the  war  was  bound  to  be  fought  oat 
on  the  sea. 

Bolivia  had  no  fleet  whatever.  Fern  had  only 
six  serviceable  ships  besides  some  transportfi.  Fonx 
of  these  were  ironclads,  the  best  of  which,  the  tor- 
let  ship  "Huaso&r,"  had  figured  in  an  encounter 
with  English  ships  two  years  before.  The  Chilean 
fleet,  though  much  stronger  than  that  of  Peru,  had 
ships  of  inferior  speed,  bad  no  dock  wherein  to 
clean  the  bottoms  of  her  ironclads,  nor,  indeed,  any 
kiuud-  fortified  naval  port  As  a  result,  the  Chilean  mer- 
chant marine  was  forthwith  driven  off  the  sea.  The 
Chilean  Admiral,  Beboll^do,  blockaded  Iqnique. 
In  May  he  learned  that  President  Prado  of  Peru 
was  sailing  south  from  Callao  to  Arioa  with  a  strong 
expedition.  Beboll^do  at  once  went  to  intercept 
this  expedition,  leaving  his  two  slowest  and  weak- 
est ships,  the  "Esmeralda,"  commanded  by  Artnro 
Prat,  and  "Covadonga"  at  Iquique.  President 
Prado,  having  slipped  by  the  Chileans  in  a  thick 
fog,  received  news  at  Arioa  of  the  situation  at 
Iquique.  In  order  to  capture  or  destroy  the  two 
weak  Chilean  veBsels  at  Iquique,  he  despatched 
thither  his  two  strongest  vessels,  the  "Huascar," 
commanded  by  Captain  Grau,  and  the  "Indepen- 
denzia,"  Captain  Moore.  The  four  ships  met  on 
May  21,  in  one  of  the  most  spirited  naval 
battles  recorded  in  modem  times.    Captain  Prat 
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vas  killed  as  he  boarded  the  "HuaBcar,"  and  his 
ship,   the  "Esmeralda,"   waa  sank.     The  Chilean ^jS^Jf* 
gunboat  "Covadonga, "    on  the  other  hand,   suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  more  powerful  Peruvian 
' '  Independenzia. ' ' 

The  next  incident  of  the  war  was  a  sensational 
attempt  of  the  "Hoasoar"  to  sink  the  Chilean  ship 
"MagallaneB,"  before  dawn  on  July  10,  in  Iqaiqne 
Harbor.  Steaming  suddenly  into  the  harbor  with- 
out lights,  the  "Huascar"  three  times  tried  to  ram 
the  Chilean,  but  always  failed.  Throughout  the 
night  the  two  ships  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.  Just 
as  the  "Huascar"  was  struck  on  the  water  line  by 
a  116-pouDder,  the  Chilean  ironclad  "Almirante 
Cochrane"  appeared  in  the  harbor  and  the  "Hu- 
asoar"  made  off.  Her  captain  now  received  strict  J^,,,,^ 
injunctions  to  risk  no  further  engagement  He  con- 
fined himself  to  harrying  the  Chilean  coast  and  cap- 
turing defenceless  vessels,  among  others  the  Chilean 
transport  "Bimac,"  with  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
many  munitions  of  war,  and  $500,000  of  specie. 

By  this  time  the  Chilean  Government,  exasper- 
ated  bv  the  "Hnasoar's"    depredations,    sent   the 
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"Cochrane"  to  Valparaiso  to  be  thoroughly  over- |^J|^' •?- 

hauled.  Her  bottom  was  cleaned  by  divers.  Cap- 
tain Laterre,  who  had  distinguished  himself  on 
the  "Magallanes,"  was  placed  in  command  of  her. 
When  she  emerged,  after  a  month  of  repairs,  her 
speed  was  eleven  knots— one  knot  faster  than  that 
of  the  ' '  Huascar. ' '  Admiral  Biveros  of  the  Chilean 
fleet  now  went  in  search  of  the  "Huascar."  He 
enoountered  the  Peruvian  monitor  "Maco  Capao," 
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tmA  ibb  gunboat  "Piloaomjo,"  At  Aiira,  bat  mm 
ma  intent  upon  his  greater  pray  tlwt  he  declined  to 
engage  them.  Dividing  hia  strong  fleet  into  two 
KjoadronB,  one  of  whieh  me  to  steam  inahore  m 
aa  to  drive  the  "Hnaacar"  into  the  path  ai  the 
otiLer  Bteaming  on  a  parallel  oonne,  Admiral  £1- 
Ten»  proceeded  to  AogamoB  Ftnat.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  October  8  the  "Hnaaoar"  was  aighted, 
together  with  the  ' '  Union. ' '  H w  o<snmander, 
„Gran,  steamed  avaj  at  a  speed  of  ten  knots. 
Admiral  BiveroB,  ontdistaneed  as  he  iras,  held 
steadily  on  vith  the  "Blanco"  and  "CoTodonga." 
Next  morning  smoke  was  sighted  oat  at  sea,  and 
Oran  tried  to  get  out  of  his  bad  position  be- 
tween the  tiro  Chilean  sqoadrons.  Hia  eonToy, 
"L'  Union, ' '  succeeded  in  getting  away  to  tho 
north,  hotly  porsaed  by  the  "Loa"  and  the 
"O'Higgins."  By  nine  o'clock  Gran,  who  was 
not  aware  of  the  "Oochrane's"  refit,  was  ap- 
palled to  find  himself  outsteamed  by  that  to- 
seL  The  "Cochrane"  and  "Blanco"  joinlJy  en- 
gaged the  "Hnaacar."  One  of  the  "Cochrane's" 
first  shots  entered  the  "Hnasoar's"  turret  and  pot 
twelve  men  out  of  ihe  fight,  besides  jamming 
the  turret  The  "Cochrane"  manoenvred  astern 
of  the  "Hnasoar,"  where  her  big  turret  gona  conld 
not  reach  her,  and  poured  a  hot  rifie  fire  fnmi  her 
high  fighting  tops  and  bhdge  <m  to  the  "Hnas- 
oar's" uppe,  deok.  A  nine- inch  shell  from  the 
End  ot Ad- "Cochrane"  struck  the  oonninir  tower  and  Gran. 
was  blown  to  pieoes.  An  officer  at  the  steering 
wheel  just  below  the  Admiral  was  likewise  killed. 
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Another  shell  stnick  tha  rcx^  (rf  the  tonel  and  di»- 
abled  alL  ihoee  within  it  While  the  "Unasou" 
was  temporarily  beyond  ocHitrcd,  the  "Cochrane" 
tried  to  ram  her,  bat  miflsed  her  by  five  yards. 
Ab  the  passed  by  she  poured  her  broadside  into 
thiB  *'BaaBcar"  at  a  range  of  a  few  yards.  The 
"Hoaaoar's"  four-and-a-half  inoh  armor  waa  rid- 
dled. Eluding  the  "Cochrane'e"  ram  a  second 
time,  tiie  "Huasear"  now  tried  to  ram  the 
"Blanco,"  bat  failed.  Commander  Agairre,  upon 
whom  the  charge  of  the  ship  had  devolved,  waSoDma 
kilted  by  another  shot,  which  burst  inside  of  the 
turret  The  two  Chilean  ships  were  now  mancen- 
vring  cloaer  and  tried  in  torn  to  ram.  It  was  then 
that  a  shot  frmn  the  "Blanco,"  passing  through  the 
"Huasoar,"  straok  the  "Cochrane"  in  the  stem  and 
disabled  twelve  of  her  men.  Lieutenant  Carrozon, 
the  last  sarviying  of&cer  on  the"Hua8car,"  finding 
that  he  coold  scarcely  move  her,  resolved  to  Seattle 
the  ship.  Bather  than  go  to  the  bottom  some  of  the 
Peruvian  seamen  ran  forward  and  waved  towels  in 
token  of  aurrender.  Both  the  "Cochrane"  andJSSoSS? 
**Blanoo"  sent  boats,  and,  boarding  the  "Huascar," 
found  the  engineer  engaged  in  opening  the  main 
injeotion  valve.  He  was  stopped  at  the  point  (A 
a  pistol.  The  interior  of  the  ship  was  in  a  horri- 
ble oondition.  Dead  and  dying  were  strewn  aboot 
and  tiie  deoks  ran  with  blood.  It  was  found  that 
the  "Huascar"  had  been  hit  by  heavy  projeotiles 
nearly  thirty  times.  Her  killed  and  wounded  num- 
bered 04.  Sosne  140  prisoners  were  taken,  86  oC 
whom  were  English.     The  "Hnaaoar,"  after  btm 
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oaptnre,  vaa  patched  np  and  taken  to  Valparaiso, 
where  she  was  repaired  and  refitted  with  a  new 
armament.  On  November  16  she  went  to  sea  nn- 
"HoM-  *^^'"  *^®  Chilean  flag.  A  little  later  she  Bncceeded 
S!i^^SLin  capturing  the  Peruvian  gunboat  "Piloomayo." 
The  transfer  of  this  Teasel  to  the  Chilean  fleet  de- 
Btroyed  Pern's  chances  upon  the  sea.  Henceforth 
Peru  and  Bolivia  fought  at  a  disadvantaga 

About  this  time  an  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  State  of  Colombia.  The  insurgents, 
BeroitiD  ^ho  called  themselves  Commonists,  gained  poeaee- 
sion  of  the  town  of  Bucara  Manga.  They  set  fire 
to  the  public  buildings  and  maintained  a  brief  reign 
of  terror.  Within  a  week  the  government  troopa 
drove  them  from  their  positions  and  the  revolt  was 
ended.  Late  in  the  year,  as  the  result  of  the  naval 
disasters  inflicted  by  Chile,  insurrection  broke  out 

driTea       in   Pem.      President  Prado  waa  forced  to   reaiim 
bmnFon  ,  ^ 

the  government  and  flee  the  country.     Fierola  was 

proclaimed  dictator. 

In  the  beginning  of  December  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  another  narrow  escape.  He  waa  return- 
ing from  Livadia  to  St.  Petersbni^,  stopping  over 
at  Moscow.  By  accident  or  design  the  train  con- 
veying the  imperial  luggage  was  following  instead 
of  preceding  the  Czar's  train.  On  entering  the  ont* 
skirts  of  Moscow  a  mine  waa  exploded  under  the 
aeoond  train.  Most  of  the  cars  were  thrown  off 
Plot  to  the  track,  but  no  lives  were  lost  It  was  found 
Cur  that  the  mine  which  was  laid  in  a  carefully  bnilt 
tnnnel  under  the  railway  had  been  set  off  l^  el«o- 
trioity  from  a  house  m  the  neighborhood. 
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It  ma  doriiig  the  same  week,  some  tvo  montha 
ftfler  Genenl  Boberts'  arrivaL  at  Kabul,  that  the 
f^tg\iAna  at  the  behest  of  their  moat  fanatio  leaden 
rose  against  the  English  in  their  coantrf.  One  tf-,,.-. 
handred  thousand  men  took  to  arma.  Boberti^S^ 
tried  to  prevent  a  coalition  of  the  Tariona  bodies 
of  tribesmen  bj  sending  one  brigade  under  Ho- 
Pheraon  westrard,  and  another  under  Baker  to- 
ward Maidan.  This  left  the  British  militaiy  post 
ftt  ^lerpur  in  a  dangerously  weak  state.  On  De- 
cember 11,  MoFherBon's  oaTaliy  attempted  to  out 
ofi  a  force  of  about  ten  thousand  Afghans.  ThaMcmwiiM 
British  Lancera  were  repulsed  and  routed.  Bob'"'^'**' 
erts  now  hastened  up  with  his  Highlander,  barely 
in  time  to  secure  McPherson's  line  of  retreat. 
Baker's  brigade  was  hastilj  sommoued.  On  the 
following  morning  Colonel  Honey,  with  a  part  of 
McFhersou'a  force,  tried  to  dislodge  the  Afghans  ^^^ 
from  the  crest  of  the  Takt-i-Shah.  All  day  long 
the  British  fought  without  making  material  gains. 
On  the  next  day  the  rest  of  McPherson's  brigade 
and  Baker's  column,  which  had  jost  arrived,  threw 
themselves  into  the  fight  The  Afghans,  dislodged 
from  one  position,  held  themselves  in  others.  Theis 
reinforcemeDts  were  on  the  Asmei  Heights.  Colonel 
Jenkins  of  the  Chiidea  aucceeded  in  storming  these 
heights,  bat  was  soon  after  dislodged  from  the 
orest,  losing  two  guns.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Ooptain  Yonatan  led  a  dMhing  charge  of  twelve 
Punjab  horsemen  up  a  steep  oonioal  hill,  and  him- 
self  kiUed  five  Afghans.  Tar  this  he  received  the^J^ 
Tiotoria  Oross.     General  Boberta  waa  otunpelled  to 
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abandon  the  Aemei  Heights  and  the  Bala  HisBar. 
He  fell  back  on  his  defences  at  Sherpor.  The 
British  were  hard  beset  at  Sherpur.  On  December 
28,  the  anaiTersary  of  the  murder  of  Sir  William 
MacNaughton  at  this  place  in  1841,  the  Afghans 
attacked  in  force.  The  fighting  lasted  all  day,  the 
Afghans  bringing  scaling  ladders  to  enter  the  works 
only  to  be  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  At  nighv 
fall  a  heavy  snowstorm  set  in  and  the  Afghans 
gave  up  their  assault.  The  British  casualties  were 
fiizty-five  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  was 
Brigadier-General  Hugh  Gough.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  British  reinforcements  arrived  under  General 
'  Charles  Gough  ^d  Colonel  Hudson,  and  the  Bala 
Hissar  was  reoccupied. 

With  the  death  of  James  Clerk-Maxwell,  the 
famous  Scottish  physicist,  a  thinker  was  lost  to 
England  who  contributed  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  modem  science.  Maxwell's  greatest  work 
was  done  in  the  field  of  electricity.  When  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age  he  boldly  explained,  by 
means  of  the  motions  of  an  incomprrasible  fluid, 
some  of  the  less  complicated  phenomena  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  and  showed  how  the  laws  of 
attraction  of  magnets  and  currents  may  be  clearly 
conceived  without  making  any  assumption  as  to 
the  physical  nature  of  electricity.  Maxwell  labored 
to  confirm  the  connection,  surmised  by  Faraday, 
between  light,  electricity  and  magnetism  and  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  velocity  of  electro- 
motion  in  a  given  medium  must  be  identaoal  with 
the  velocity  of  light  in  t^e  same  medium. 
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THB  alliance  between  German;  and  Austria 
was  cemented  by  another  meeting  of  tite 
Emperors  at  Gaetein.  At  tlie  time  of  their 
meeting  some  political  material  for  the  increase  of  ^^^SS 
armies  in  both  couutriee  waa  made  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  fortifications  of  Cracow  and  Przemyel  on 
the  Buasian  frontier  had  been  strengthened. 

In  SuBBia,  another  attempt  was  made  to  asBaasi* 
nate  the  Czar.  As  the  Czar  and  his  guests  were 
abont  to  dine  at  the  Winter  Falaoe  in  St.  Fetera* 
burg)  on  February  17,  the  dining-room  was  blown 
up.  Ten  men  of  the  Finland  guard  were  killed, 
while  flftf-three  wm»  wonnded.  After  this  aSair^^?^ 
Oonnt  HeUkoT  was  pat  at  the  head  of  a  supreme 
exeoutiTe  committee  with  extraordinary  powers. 
He  ooueented  to  relax  the  severe  restrictions  oa 
the  students  of  the  univerBitieB  and  higher  techni- 
cal Bohools.  Count  Alezei  Tolstoi,  the  originator  of 
these  laws,  resigned.  Early  in  summer  the  Czarina  Ba„bu, 
died.  Two  months  later,  the  Emperor  married  *'°" 
again..  The  campaign  against  the  Turkomans  waa 
resumed  about  the  same  time.  For  some  time  no 
appreciable  gains  were  made  on  either  side. 

Gustave  Flaubert,  the  most  refined  writer  and 
stylist  of  the  French  sohool  of  realism,   died  in 
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Maj  in  his  sixtieth  year.  OriginaUj  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Yiotor  Hugo  and  Byron,  he  suddenly 
changed  from  hla  extreme  lomautioism  to  that  of 
realism.  The  reeolt  of  this  change  was  his  famoos 
■work  "Madame  Bovary, "  the  forenumer  of  the  nafr 
nralistio  productions  of  Qonoourt  anS.  Zola.  The 
'  book  oame  oat  as  a  serial,  and  parts  of  it  were 
sappressed  by  the  goTermnent.  The  sensational 
lawsuit  that  resulted  proved  the  making  of  Flau- 
bert, as  a  literary  celebrity.  Of  his  later  works, 
"L'Ednoation  Sentimentale, "  "Histoire  d'un  Jeune 
Homme,"  and  the  three  stories  "Trois  Contes," 
are  most  worthy  of  mention.  A  very  pesBimistio 
and  satirical  novel,  "Bouvard  et  Fecuchet,"  was 
written  in  his  last  days  at  Croisset  near  Ronen,  but 
was  never  finished.  In  spite  of  his  realism,  Flaubert 
had  a  distinctly  romantic  nature.  He  classed  his 
novels  under  two  heads:  those  written  for  pleasure 
and  those  for  work.  Of  "Madame  Bovaiy,"  which 
belonged  to  the  latter  class,  he  said:  "When  I  wrote 
this  book  I  felt  like  a  man  playing  the  piano  with 
leaden  balls  attached  to  each  finger  joint."  Indus- 
try of  this  sort  Flaubert  had  in  plenty.  He  read 
and  annotated  fifteen  hundred  books  before  he 
wrote  "Salammbo." 

In  Afghanistan  the  situation  of  the  British  grew 
more  perilous.  Early  in  the  spring  G-eneral  Bob* 
erts  at  Sherpur  despatched  a  force  under  General 
Boss  to  Shekabad.  On  April  25,  a  sharp  action 
was  fought  on  the  old  battlefield  of  Oharaeia.  A 
British  force  under  Colonel  Jenkins  was  penned 
in  and  had  to  be  reinforced  by  a  brigade  under 
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McFheiBon.  Before  this  General  Bonell  Stewart 
had  left  Kandahar  with  a  strong  column  to  opea 
oonunnnicationB  with  KabuL  A  British  diTieioa 
under  PrimroBe  was  left  at  Kandahar.  On  April 
19,  Stewart's  column,  while  approaching  G-huznee, 
encountered  the  Afghan  awordsmen  at  Ahmed 
KheL  The  onslaught  of  the  Afghans  was  so  un-JS^" 
petuous  that  the  British  line  of  battle  waa  thrown  ^'^ 
back  some  two  hundred  yards  and  the  left  was 
enveloped  by  the  Afghan  horsemen.  The  British 
rearguard  coming  up  turned  the  scale  of  the  bat- 
tle. Altogether,  185  British  soldiers  were  put  out 
of  action.  General  Stewart  fought  another  engage- 
ment beyond  Ghuznee  on  April  28,  and  drove  off  the 
enemy  with  a  loss  of  400  men.  On  May  2,  he  ar- 
rived at  Sherpur.  Stewart's  march  from  Kandahar,  etmnut^ 
though  not  so  conspicuous  for  results  as  Boberts'  ul^^^ 
famous  return  march,  was  a  brilliant  achievement. 
Late  in  June,  Ayub  Khan,  younger  brother  to 
Taboob  Khan,  held  a  prisoner  by  the  British, 
set  out  from  Herat  with  6,000  men,  resolved  to 
seize  Kandahar.  General  Burrowes,  at  Kandahar, 
marched  out  with  a  British  brigade  and  joined 
forces  with  the  Afghan  governor.  Within  a  fort- 
night the  native  Afghan  troops  mutinied  and  de- 
serted to  Ayub  Khan,  On  July  27,  the  two  armies 
came  within  sight  at  Maiwand,  The  British,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  their  usual  offensive  tactics, 
formed  in  compact  masses,  and  lying  down  re- 
ceived the  various  onslaughts  of  the  Afghan&  ^^' 
Ouoe  or  twice  the  British  cavalry  attempted  to 
charge  but  lost  heavily  in  horses  under  the  hot 
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Are  d  the  Ohaad  Bharpahooters.  After  sByenl 
lioani  of  Baoh  fighting,  the  Afghans  Btonoed  % 
part  of  the  Britiah  position  and  oaptored  a  bat- 
tery cf  horse  artillery.  The  native  troops  of  the 
Britiah  centre  were  thrown  into  disorder  and  fdl 
back  npon  the  Britiah  aoldiery.  Li  the  words  o( 
General  Barroves,  the  Britiah  line  "oommetioiDg 
from  the  left,  rolled  np  like  a  ware  to  the  right" 
Ab  a  last  resort  a  oaralry  ohai^  was  ordered. 
Only  a  few  officers  and  men  responded.  A  rem- 
nant of  the  British  tsfantry  snooeeded  in  joining 
the  gnns  and  oavalry  in  the  rear  of  the  ba^^age 
train.  Thence  the  flight  wmt  on  to  Kandahar, 
over  forty  milea  distant  From  every  Tillage 
and  hamlet  the  natives  fired  on  the  fieemg  sol- 
diers. Fortonately  for  them  they  were  met  i^ 
a  British  relief  colamn  nnder  General  Brooke, 
which  cleared  the  way  baok  to  Kandahar.  la 
the  disastrous  fight  at  Maiwand,  the  British  lost 
more  than  1,500  men.  Some  idea  of  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  enooontcr  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  whereas  but  fourteen  of&oers  and  forfy-two 
white  soldiers  were  wounded,  the  number  of  the 
killed  was  twenty-six  officers  and  two  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  white  soldiers. 

As  soon  as  Ayub  Khan  and  his  A^hana  ap- 
peared before  Kandahar,  the  British  garrison  made 
a  sortie.  This,  too,  proved  disaBtroua.  Brigadiei^ 
General  Brooke  and  a  large  number  of  his  officera 
and  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  aSair.  After  this 
the  British  remained  penned  up  in  Kandahar. 

It  was  on  July  29  that  the  report  of  the  dJsaa- 
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terB  before  Eandahar  reached  the  British  at  Kabul 
SobertB  immediately  offered  to  lead  an  ezpedition 
to  Kandahar  to  relieve  the  gairiBon  there.  The 
oflEer  was  accepted  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart  On 
August  9,  Roberts  set  out  on  his  famous  march 
from  Sherpur  with  18,500  men.  The  guns  had  to 
be  carried  on  mules.  The  expedition  marched  atg^^^ 
a  rate  of  more  than  sixteen  miles  a  day.  Instead 
of  a  frontal  attack  on  the  Afghan  beeiegera,  Kob- 
ertfl  turned  their  position.  On  September  1,  the 
Highlanders  stormed  the  villages  of  Gundi  Mnlla 
and  Pir  Painal.  The  Afghans  fled,  after  a  loss 
of  more  than  a  thousand  men.  The  much  to 
Kandahar  was  pronounced  by  British  military 
critics  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  aohieve* 
ments  of  its  kind.  Stewart's  previous  march, 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  Roberts'  subse- 
quent march  to  Pretoria,  are  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  in  modem  times.  Roberts  forthwith  became 
ao  idol  of  the  British  army.  Much  to  Roberts' 
disgust  the  British  Government  gave  orders  to 
evacuate  Kandahar.  The  districts  of  Pishin,  Sibi 
and  Thai  Chotiali  were  annexed.  Yakoob  Khan 
was  kept  in  confinement  Abdur  Rahman,  a  grand- 
son of  Dost  Mohammed,  was  recognized  as  Ameer. 
A^hanistan  proper  was  evacuated. 

The  King  of  Greece  opened  the  Boul6  this  year 
vith  a  warlike  speech  on  the  Turkish  boundary 
question.  Once  more  the  Powers  had  to  intercede. 
In  Armenia  the  situation  was  equally  threatening. 
Members  of  the  newly  formed  Kordish  league  rav- 
aged  the    country,    burning    villages    and   killing 
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ntanj  inhsbitantB.     On  the  oiber  hand  lihe  Forte 

T^tti^  °' complained  that  Boumelia  and  Bulgaria  vuB 
BtiiTed  np  hy  Buasian  i^tatora.  As  a  reaalt  o{ 
international  conferences  at  Berlin,  a  joint  demand 
for  oompliance  with  the  provisions  <rf  the  Berlin 
Conference  was  made  on  the  Porte  in  July.  Aa 
Turkey  failed  to  come  to  terms,  the  Powers  made 
a  naval  demonslxation  on  the  coast  of  Albwoia, 
where  the  Montenegrins  were  giving  trouble.     Dal- 

^{^^'"cigno  was  exacted  from  Turkey,  and  Montenegrin 
forces  occupied  that  place.  Servia  was  compelled 
to  extend  the  same  customs  privileges  to  Austria 
as  she  did  to  Qreat  Britain.  Koumania  secured  tbo 
Tecognitdon  of  her  independence  by  accepting  the 
provisions  of  the  Berlin  puFoha«ng  convention, 
whereby  her  railway  lines  were  joined  to  ihoee 
of  the  other  Balkan  States. 

In  France  a  new  Bepublican  Ministry  had  been 
iormed  under  Freyoinet,  hacked  largely  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  Gambetta.  This  Ministiy 
took  action  against  the  powerful  Society  of  Jesua. 

rr^^      Expelled  from  France,  the  Jesuits  sought  refuge 

el^eiild  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  A  bill  for  exclusively 
secular  instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  France 
was  passed  through  the  Chambera  by  tlie  govern- 
ment Next  a  general  amnesty  was  extended  to 
the  Commuaiste  of  1871.  Among  the  radical  Be- 
publicans  who  now  retomed  to  Prance  was  Boohe- 

Hemi  fort,  who  at  once  resumed  his  agitation  against 
Qambetta.  A  Cabinet  crisis  resulted  in  another 
Ministry,  headed  by  Ferry.  The  anti-elerical  meas- 
ures of  the  government  were  enforced  thiooghoni 
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Franoe.  Ferdinand  de  Leasepa  raised  sufficient 
funds  wherewith  to  establisli  his  company  for 
the  proposed  oonBtruction  of  an  inter-oceanic 
oanal  through  the  IsthmuB  of  Panama.  This  p„„^ 
French  project  was  resented  by  the  American  ^j^U 
people  as  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
In  a  message  to  Congress,  President  Hayes  de- 
manded that  any  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  or  through  any  territory  of  Central  op 
South  America  would  have  to  he  subjeot  to  the 
control  of  the  United  States. 

On  June  2,  the  Bepublican  Convention  met  at 
Chicago.  Conkling,  with  806  delegates,  made  a  de* 
termined  effort  to  renominate  President  Grant  for 

a  third  term  but  failed.     Grant's  rivals  were  Blaine  ^JSJ^"* 

of  third 

and  Sherman.  The  opposition  finally  united  and'*™' 
nominated  Garfield  and  Arthur.  A  Democratic 
convention  met  at  Cincinnati,  on  June  22,  and 
nominated  Hancock  and  English.  Each  candidate 
carried  sixteen  States,  which  gave  214  electoral 
votes  to  the  Bepublicaus  and  166  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats. 

During  this  year  the   Apache   Indiana,   under 
Victoria,   were  driven  into  Mexico.     The  chieftain 
was  killed  and  most  of  the  band  dispersed.     Later 
in  the  year,  some  fifteen  hundred  of  Sitting  BuirsDUBouitiM 
Indians   returned   from   British   America  and  sur-  duiu 
rendered  to  the  United  States  authorities. 

The  erection  of  the  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount 
Hamilton,  4,250  feet  above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was 
b^nn.     General  Lew  Wallace  brought  out  his  Bib-  «g^  ^^^^ 
lioal  novel  "Ben  Hur."    Other  American  books  <^ 
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the  year  were  Mark  Twain's  "A  Tramp  Abioad*' 
Hid  W.  D.  IIowella'B  "Undiscovered  Country." 
lAte  in  the  year  Sara  Bembardt  made  her  fint 
appearance  in  America  at  Booth's  Theato«  in  New 
York.  A  careful  study  of  typhoid  fever  Teeolted 
in  Eberth'B  diecoveiy  of  the  ^phns  germ. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  the  readen  of 
George  Eliot's  novels  were  saddened  by  the  death 
,  of  this  most  eminent  of  English  woioan  novelista 
Marian  Evans,  better  known  as  Geoige  Eliot,  was 
bom  in  1819,  in  ■Warwickshire.  Aa  a  giri  she  vent 
to  London  and  became  associated  with  eeveial  writ- 
ers for  the  "Weatminster  Review,"  among  ^em 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Chapman 
and  George  Henry  Xiewes.  Her  first  serioua  work 
was  a  translation  of  Strauss'a  "Life  of  Jesus,"  pub- 
lished in  1846,  followed  by  a  translation  of  Feuer- 
bach's  "Easence  of  Christianity."  About  this  time 
the  manuscript  of  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"  her 
first  imaginative  work,  was  submitted  anonymous- 
ly  to  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  by  Oe<»^  Heuiy 
Lewes,  and  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  work  of  rare 
genius.  The  novel  "Adam  Bede,"  published  over 
the  signature  of  Geoi^  Eliot  in  1859,  made  that 
name  a  household  word  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  The  book  was  generally  accepted 
as  the  work  of  a  man.  By  the  time  "The  Mill  on 
the  Floss"  appeared  in  1860,  the  author  was  known 
in  London  as  the  intimate  companion  and  literary 
asBOoiate  of  Geoi^  Henry  Lewea.  The  close  aaso* 
oiatioQ  between  these  two  gifted  writers  terminated 
cmly  with  the  death  of  liowes  in  1878.     George 
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Eliot's  BuooMding  atoriea  were  "Silas  Uarner," 
the  hiftorical  novel  "Bomola,"  "Felix  Holt"  and 
"Middlemaiob."  Leaa  saoceasfol  than  these  nor- 
ela  were  her  collections  of  verse,  such  as  "The 
Spanish  Gjps^' '  and  the  ' '  Legend  of  Jnbal. ' ' 
0eorge  Eliot's  last  novel,  "Daniel  Deronda,"  pnb- 
lished  in  1876,  was  geoerallj  held  to  be  baaed  on 
the  character  of  Pisraeli,  though  tiiis  was  denied 
hy  the  aathor.  In  May  she  was  married  to  J.  W. 
Oroas.  Within  a  few  months  after  this  marriage 
eame  her  death.  George  Eliot's  rank  as  a  noveHst 
is  sufficiently  indicated  bj  the  fact  that  she  held 
her  own  with  sach  eminent  contemporaries  as 
Diokens  and  Thaokersj  in  England,  and  G«orgee 
Sand  and  Balsto  in  France.  All  of  her  bookB 
are  diBtingaished  by  the  seriooBneBB  of  their  tone 
and  purpoee. 

Ole  Bomemann  Bull,  the  famous  Norwegian  vio- 
linist, died  this  year  at  his  birthplace,  Bergen.  Bom 
in  1810,  he  was  trained  aa  a  violiniat  in  hia  father's 
orchestra.  His  first  great  success  waa  achieved  in 
early  manhood  at  Bologna.  After  this  he  appeared 
in  concerta  at  Paris,  London  and  New  York,  and 
created  almost  as  great  a  Bensation  as  Paganini.  In 
teohnical  proficiency  Ole  Bull  rivalled  some  of  the 
great  Italian  virtuoso's  effeots,  while  he  Burpassed 
him  in  depth  of  muaioal  feeling. 

The  Buasian  campa^  against  the  Turkomans 
bad  been  waged  with  varying  success.     The  Turko- 
ntans  repeatedly  cut  the  Bnseian  line  of  communica- 
tion.    Early  in  December  a  detachment  of  Cossacks  ''"'■^S^ 
Bnrphsed  and  captured  a  strong  position  of  the 
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enemy  near  Qeok  Tepe.  By  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, General  Skobelev  attempted  a  Kconnois- 
sance  in  force,  only  to  siuSer  a  signal  reverse.  On 
Chriatmas  Eve  the  KoBsians  recaptured  their  poei- 
tions  at  Geok  Tepe. 
In  South  Africa,  the  British  annexation  of  the 

Su^  d  Tranflvaal    was    repudiated    by    the    Boers.      The 

peadeuoa  YollEBraad  wafl  reconvened,  and  on  December  16 
the  Bepublio  of  South  Africa  was  once  more  pro- 
claimed at  Heidelburg.  The  first  shots  between 
the  Boers  and  British  were  exchanged  at  the  town 

^tobsf-  of  Potchefstroom,  on  the  refusal  of  Major  Clarke 
to  allow  the  Boer  proclamation  to  be  printed. 
After  a  spirited  defence,  the  British  had  to  sur- 
render. A  letter  was  sent  to  Pretoria  to  Sir  Owen 
Lanyan,  calling  upon  him  to  transfer  the  govern- 
ment within  forty-eight  hours.  Sir  Owen's  reply 
to  the  Boer  demand  was  a  proclamation  offering 
pardon  to  those  rebels  who  would  submit  and  r«- 
torn  to  their  homes.  On  December  20  an  engage- 
ment was  fought  on  the  road  from  Heidelburg  to 
Pretoria.  The  British  officers  were  picked  off  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  fight.  A  large  nomber 
of  the  men  were  shot  down  while  attempting  to 

^Jh      charge.     Their  dying  colonel  ordered  a  surrender. 

nverae  qj  ^^^  whole  British  force  eighty-six  were  bnried 
on  the  field  and  twenty-aix  died  afterward  of  their 
wounds.  The  Boer  casualties  were  one  killed  and 
five  wounded. 
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THE   state  of  afiaiis  in  the  Transvaal   grew 
threateDing  for  the  Englisli,    On  Jauoaty  8 
Joabert,  the  Boer  GommandaQt,  was  at  Cold 
Stream  on  the  borders  of  Natal  vith  seven  hun- 
dred men.     Colonel  Winsloe  was  besieged  outside  wu  in 

"  South 

Potchefattoom,  Sir  Owen  Lanyan  at  Pretoria,  and  *'*'«• 
Major  Moatagoe   at   Stamdeon.     The  Boers  had 
also  taken  poBseasion  of  Utrecht  and  were  besieg-        ^ 
iog  Lydenberg.     The  victories  gained  in  the  next 
month  by  the  Boeis  culminated  in  the  defeat  of 
the  British  at  Majuba  Hill,  on  the  27(h  of  Feb- 
nuuy.     On  that  Saturday  night  some  six  hundred 
British  troops  under  Sir  George  Colby  istreDched 
themselves  at  the  top  of  Majuba  HiU,  overlooking  „^,^ 
the  enemy's  position  at  Laing's  Nek.     The  Boers" 
were  not  aware  of  this  movement  tmtil  the  British 
opened  fire  upon  them  at  6  A.H.     After  six  hours* 
firing,  in  which  everything  seemed  favorable  for 
tiie  British,  the  Boots,  four  hundred  in  number, 
stormed  Majuba  HilL     General  Colby  was  killed, 
and  with  him  fell  two  officers  and  eighty-two  men. 
The  Boers  took  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pris- 
onera.      Unwilling  farther  to  proseonte  ^e  war, 
Prime  Minister  Gladstone  entered  into  a  trea^  ^^£? 
peace  l^  which  the  Boeis  gained  their  indepoi- 
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dence.  England  reserred  to  herself  tlie  right  to 
veto  all  foreign  treaties  that  might  be  entered  into 
by  the  South  African  Republic. 

During  thia  period  England  lost  one  of  the  great- 
est of  her  modem  prose  writers  in  Thomas  Carlyle. 
.  His  career  as  an  author  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  issue  in  monthly  parts  of  his  life  of  Schil- 
ler in  the  "London  Magazine,"  in  1828.  In  1824 
he  published  a  translation  of  Legendre's  Geometry, 
with  his  own  essay  on  Proportion.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  his  translation  of  Goethe's  "Wil- 
helm  Meister's  Apprenticeship,"  followed  by  other 
translations  from  the  German.  The  publication  of 
"Sartor  Resartus,"  in  1833,  made  Carlyle  famous. 
His  next  work  of  importance  was  "The  French 
Revolution,"  which  appeared  in  1837.  It  would 
have  been  published  sooner,  but  for  the  famous 
loas  of  the  first  manuscript  Carlyle  reproduced 
the  lost  first  volume  from  his  notes,  hut  always 
declared  that  the  first  draft  was  the  beat  "Chart- 
ism," published  in  1839,  and  "Past  and  Present," 
in  1848,  were  small  works  in  which  Carlyle  poured 
unmeasured  scorn  on  certain  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  1845,  he  published  "Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches"  with  elucidations  of  his  own.  This 
work  served  to  turn  the  current  of  English  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  the  great  Protector.  The  longest 
and  most  laborious  of  all  Carlyle's  works  was  the 
"History  of  Frederick  the  Great."  The  ten  vol- 
umes appeared  at  intervals  between  1858  and  1865, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  closed  his  literary  career. 

Carlyle's  death  was  followed  by  that  of  Benjamin 
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Dianeli,  Earl  of  Beaoonafield,  the  eminent  Bntuh 
statesman  and  noTelisL  Of  Jewiali  extraction,  he^^J^^ 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Isaao  D'laraeli,  author  of 
the  "Cariosities  of  Literatoxe."  In  1826,  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  published  hia  first  novel,  "Yivian 
Grey,"  whioh  achieved  immediate  success.  His 
next  novel,  "Coningsby,"  was  followed  at  abort 
intervals  by  "Ctontarini  Fleming,"  "Alroy,"  "Hen- 
rietta Temple,"  "Venetia"  and  "The  Eevolution- 
ary  Epic."  In  1887,  Disraeli  ^ned  an  entranoe 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  Maidstone.  His 
first  apeeob  was  received  with  ridicule,  bat  Dis- 
raeli finished  it  with  a  passionate  declaration  that 
the  time  would  come  when  he  most  be  heard.  He 
became  a  leader  of  the  so-called  "Young  England" 
party.  Having  acquired  the  Manor  of  Hughendotx 
in  BuckinghamBhire,  Disraeli  was  re-eleoted  to  the 
Commons  in  1847,  and  retained  this  seat  until  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  nearly  thirty  years  later. 
He  first  served  aa  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  un- 
der Lord  Derby.  He  was  out  of  office  from  1858 
to  1858,  when  he  was  reappointed.  In  1866  he 
became  Premier  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby, 
but  his  tenure  of  office  was  short  In  1874  he 
again  became  Prime  Minister  and  remained  in 
power  for  aix  years.  It  was  during  this  time^^^?^^^ 
that  he  became  Earl  of  Beaoonsfield.  Aa  such™  ** 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  coDclusion  of 
tiie  famous  Balkan  treaty  at  Berlin  in  1878.  On 
his  return  from  Berlin  he  was  at  the  zenith  of 
populaxi^.  Bat  in  1880,  when  an  overwhelming 
Liberal    majority  was   returned,    Beaoonsfield  re- 
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Bigned  office,  though  he  still  retained  the  lead- 
ership of  hia  party.  Within  a  few  months  of 
Diaraeli's  death,  the  pablioation  of  a  last  novel 
called  "Endymion"  showed  still  the  vigor  of  his 
intellect. 

When  Feodor  Mifchailovitoh  Dostoyevaky  died, 
Bussia  lost  one  of  her  foremost  psychological  novel- 
ifita.  Dostoyevaky' s  trenchant  pen  often  embroiled 
him  in  difficnlties  with  the  government.  For  hia 
participation  iil  a  conspiracy,  in  1849,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  condemned  to  death.  His  sentence  hav- 
ing been  commuted  to  exile,  he  was  sent  to  Siberia, 
where  he  passed  the  bitterest  time  of  his  life,  and 
where  he  gathered  much  of  the  material  afterward 
osed  in  his  powerful  stories.  On  the  aooession  of 
Alexander  II.  he  was  pardoned.  Dostoyevsky's 
best  known  novels  are  "The  Poor  People,"  "The 
Degraded  and  Insulted,"  "Memoirs  from  the  House 
of  Death,"  also  published  as  "Buried  Alive"  (hia 
Siberian  memoirB),  and  "Crime  and  Punishment." 

The  year  had  begun  in  Buaaia  with  General  Sko- 
belev's  brilliant  ancoesses  over  the  Tekke  Turko- 
mans. On  January  24,  after  a  siege  of  three 
weeks,  the  Turkomans'  stronghold  of  Qeok  Tepe 
was  taken  by  storm;  large  quantities  of  guns,  am- 
munition and  provisions  were  captured,  and  the 
Turkomans  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  their  dead 
on  the  field.  Thia  virtually  terminated  the  expe- 
dition. On  April  9,  Skobelev  received  the  submis- 
gion  of  the  principal  Turkoman  leaders  at  Askabad. 
Thus  another  extensive  territory  in  Central  Asia 
was  brought  within  Bussian  InBuenoe. 
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In  March,  at  the  assembly  of  nobles,  it  was  de- 
cided to  petition  the  Czar  to  abolish  the  system 
of  banishing  political  offenders  without  trial.  Nine 
dsja  later,  as  the  Czar  was  driving  along  the  banks 
of  the  Oavherine  Canal,  early  in  the  afternoon,  on 
March  IS,  a  dynamite  bomb  thrown  by  one  Bousa- 
koY  bntgt  nnder  the  oairiage,  wounding  a  Cossack  JiJJ^ 
and  other  persons  standing  near.  The  Czarll^^wn. 
stepped  out  of  his  carriage  unhurt  with  bis 
brother,  the  Granddake  Michael.  He  turned  to 
walk  home,  when  another  bomb  was  thrown. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  Czar  was  lying 
in  a  pool  of  blood,  while  the  assaflain  with  other 
bystanders  lay  wounded.  The  Czar  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Winter  Palace,  where  he  died  two 
hours  later. 

Alexander  II.  will  ever  be  remembered  for  his 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  which  gave  freedom'  to 
22,000,000  human  bein^.  In  February,  1864,  the 
Polish  serfs  were  similarly  liberated.  Alexander 
in  several  other  measures  evinced  a  desire  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  his  people.  He  aimed  at 
the  subjugation  of  the  half-civilized  hordes  of  Aiax. 
Central  Asia.  During  his  reign  the  limits  of  the  luting 
Russian  Empire  became  coterminous  with  those  of 
China.  The  draft  of  a  liberal  constitution  was 
found  in  his  desk  after  his  assassination.  The 
question  of  granting  a  constitution  to  Russia,  dis- 
cussed between  the  new  Czar  and  his  advisers,  was 
soon  dismissed.     Nihilism  progressed  accordingly. 

Another  sensational  asaassination  was  perpetrated 
this  year  iu  the  United  States  of  America.     Presi- 
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dent  (Garfield,  after  four  montiu'  adminiBtratioa, 
was  shot  OQ  Jaly  2,  hj  Charles  Guitean,  a  disap- 
pointed office-seeker,  as  the  President  and  Secretaij 
of  State  Blaine  were  about  to  leave  Washington  for 
New  York.  For  two  months  Garfield  hovered  be- 
tween life  and  death,  until,  on  September  19,  he 
suddenly  expired.  He  was  the  second  President  of 
the  North  American  Bepublic  who  died  from  the 
ballet  of  an  assassin.  James  Abram  Garfield  began 
his  career  as  driver  for  a  canal  boat.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  Garfield,  who  had  become 
a  college  president  and  Senator,  was  appointed  to 
a  Colonelcy  and  was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  He  was  Rosecrsnz's  chief  of 
staff,  and  his  gallantry  was  conspicuous  at  Chicka- 
mauga.  While  in  the  field  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  remained  in  that  body  seventeen  years, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  did  not  take  his  seat,  because  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency. 

When  Arthur  became  President,  Garfield's  Cabi- 
net Ministers  resigned,  but  Arthur  requested  them 
to  retain  their  places  until  Congress  should  meet 
All  complied  except  Windom,  and  Judge  Folger 
of  New  York  took  his  place.  Later  Frelinghuysen 
became  Secretary  of  Stat«  in  place  of  Blaine,  and 
Kirtwood  was  succeeded  by  Teller,  Hunt  by  W. 
B.  Chandler,  Jamea  by  Howe  and  McYeagh  by 
Bi«wster.  Lincoln's  son  alone  served  under  both 
Garfield  and  Arthur. 

Strong  desire  was  still  evinced  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  terminate  the  war  between 
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Chile  and  Pern,  after  the  fall  of  Lima.  A  special 
envoy  was  sent  to  Chile  and  another  to  Pent  with 
snggefltiona  for  friendly  relations,  bat  at  the  close 
of  the  year  the  sitaation  was  little  changed. 

In  October,  the  Mikado  of  Japan  announced  by 
a  proclamation  that  a  Parliament  wonld  be  estab- 
lished to  meet  in  1890.  The  provisional  Senate 
and  annual  assembly  of  Ken  prefects  was  ad- 
journed sine  die.  The  new  Japanese  Constitution 
consisted  of  sixty-six  articles,  with  268  exposition- JJ 
ary  claasea  The  rights  of  sovereignty  and  execu- 
tive power,  according  to  the  organic  laws  of  the 
Empire,  were  vested  in  the  person  of  the  Mikado, 
who  was  declared  inviolabla  The  Mikado's  Min- 
isters were  accountable  to  him  alone.  Certain  ex- 
penditures of  the  realm,  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, were  confirmed  to  the  imperial  government 
in  perpetuity.  A  Parliament  was  created  to  meet 
once  a  year,  to  be  opened,  prorogued,  closed  or 
dissolved  by  the  Emperor.  The  Upper  House  was 
composed  of  three  classes;  to  wit,  hereditaiy 
peers,  nominated  peers  and  elected  members,  the 
last  two  classes  never  to  exceed  the  number  of 
hereditary  memben.  The  House  of  Bepresentft' 
tivea  was  composed  of  800  members,  of  national 
taxpayers  to  the  amount  of  $15  annually,  each 
to  aerve  four  years.  Trial  by  jury,  freedom  from 
search,  of  religious  belief,  of  speech,  of  presa  and 
of  public  meeting  within  the  limits  of  civic  ordi- 
nances, were  confirmed  to  the  Japanese  people  in 
a  bill  of  rights. 

Jos£  Eohegaray,  one  of  Spain's  foremost  modem 
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dranutistB,  brouglit  oat  hie  famous  play,  "El  Gnn 

"•""""^  Qaleoto."  Before  this  fluooeaB  Eoh^aray,  who  lud 
begun  hia  career  as  an  engineer,  had  shown  his 
dramatic  talents  with  "La  Esposa  del  Yengador," 
"La  Ultima  Noohe,"  "En  el  Pufio  de  la  Espada," 
and  "liooora  o  Santidad." 
Dr.  Ogden  of  Aberdeen,  about  the  same  time, 

^^2u^wa  published  an  aocount  of  experiments  which  he  had 
made  to  ascertain  the  osnses  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  He  arrived  at  the  oonolusion  that 
suppuration  wae  causea  bj  certain  baotoia.  The 
results  achieved  afterward  found  ample  verification. 
Another  death  to  be  recorded  in  this  year  is 
that  of  Maximilien  Littr^  the  philologiat  and  phi- 
losopher to  whom  France  owes  her  great  "Diotion- 
naire  de  la  Langue  Fran^aiae.     Littr^  was  a  man  o{ 

iSm°'  vast  learning  and  one  of  the  finest  linguists  of  his 
time.  Besides  his  famous  dictionary  he  wrote 
"Hiatoire  de  la  Langue  Franfaise,"  "Etudes  &nr 
les  Barbares  et  le  Moyen-gge, "  "  M^decines  et 
M^decins,"  "La  Science  aa  point  de  vue  philo- 
sophiqne,"  and  "De  I'f^tablissement  de  la  troisdme 
E^publique."  France  also  lost  Auguste  Blanc,  the 
great  conspirator  and  brother  of  the  eminent  eoon- 
omist  lionis  Blanc.     Auguste  Blano  spent  thirty- 

mS^  seven  years  of  his  life  in  prison.  He  died  at  Paris. 
During  his  long  life  of  seventy-six  years,  he  took 
part  in  eveiy  sooialistio  and  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  France.  Even  at  the  last  his  extreme 
Utterances  put  him  in  ooiwtant  jeopardy. 

The  Tunis  campaign  about  this  time  took  the 
world  by  surprise;  but  the  elements  of  the  storm 
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had  been  for  years  gathering  along  the  ooaat  of  the 
Mediterranean.  For  the  last  aixty  years  the  policy 
of  France  had  been  to  assume  a  protectorate  over 
Tnnia.  In  recent  years  rivalry  had  sprung  up  be-  yj^^i,,—, 
tween  the  French  and  Italians.  Italy,  which  had™*'^™'" 
some  Mteen  thousand  of  her  subjects  there,  had 
considerable  commercial  interests  at  stake,  while 
the  French  were  chiefly  influenced  by  political  con- 
siderations.  Hostile  operations  against  Tunis  were 
undertaken  in  the  last  week  of  April  by  0«nerala 
Logerot,  Forgemol  and  Delebecque,  The  Island  of 
Taberka,  protected  by  an  old  Moorish  castle,  was 
bombarded  by  French  men-of-war  and  captured. 
On  the  27th,  Kep  was  taken,  and,  on  May  1,  Biserta 
was  occupied  and  made  a  base  of  operations,  13,000 
men  landing  under  Generals  Breart  and  Maurande. 
When  Beja  was  taken,  it  waa  aasumed  in  France 
that  the  war  was  over.  The  Bey  practically  ao- 
oepted  the  protection  of  France,  and  the  French  ■"'™~* 
expedition  was  recalled.  An  insurrection  forth- 
with broke  out  against  the  Bey.  He  was  accused 
of  selHng  his  country.  In  the  south,  the  seaport 
of  Sfax  was  seized  by  the  Arabs  and  the  foreign 
residents  in  the  country  were  threatened.  France 
made  immediate  preparations  to  reconquer  Tunis. 
A  strong  squadron  of  twenty  men-of-war  under 
Vice- Admiral  Gamauit  demonstrated  on  the  coast 
of  Tunis.  On  July  6,  the  bombardment  of  Sfax 
was  begun  by  two  French  vessels.  During  the 
next  few  days  several  more  war  vessels  joined  in 
the  bombardment,  which  was  kept  up  until  the 
middle  of  July.     After  the  fortifications  were  be- 
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liered  to  haye  been  Boffioientlj  reduced,  three 
thousand  men  were  landed  and  qaicklj  carried 
the  water  battery  and  gates  of  the  town.  The 
French  losses  were  insignificant 

On  September  10,  General  SauBsier  opened  the 
campaign  in  the  eouth  with  a  proclamation  to  the 
Arabs  giving  them  the  altematiTe  of  Habmlasion 
or  subjection.  On  October  27,  he  made  his  entry 
into  Keyrouan,  which  had  surrendered  a  few  days 
previously  to  Genwal  Etielle.  Though  the  mili- 
tary ends  were  obtained,  there  yet  remained  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  southern  regions.  On  November  8, 
General  Forgemol  advanced  upon  G-afra,  to  whiwe 
inhabitants  he  granted  a  trace,  while  G-eneral  Lo- 
gerot  turned  toward  Gab^  only  to  find  that  the 
Arabs  had  broken  up  their  camps  and  were  flying 
in  confusion.  Hotly  pursued,  the  majority  sued 
for  peace,  abandoning  their  two  principal  chiefs. 
Finally  the  Bey's  army  was  disbanded  and  a  fresh 
native  force  under  General  Lambert  was  organized. 
Owing  to  the  display  of  overwhelming  forces,  which 
struck  terror  into  the  tribes,  the  Tunisian  campaign 
-was  aliaoBt  bloodless. 
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EGYPT  contmued  to  excite  the  attentioD  of 
the  variou6  European  chancelleries.  It  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  the  military 
revolt  of  the  previous  year  was  imbued  with  the 
strength  of  a  natiomil  movement  The  British 
and  French  Governments,  representing  the  Euro- 
pean CoDdominium  at  Cairo,  addressed  an  identi- 
cal note  to  the  Khedive,  in  which  they  expressed 
a  determination  "to  ward  ofi  by  united  efforts 
all  causes  of  external  or  internal  complioatioos  Kniit 
which  might  menace  the  regime  established  in 
Egypt"  At  the  same  time  an  outcry  against 
European  officials  was  raised  by  the  Egyptian 
press,  and  the  Khedive  was  driven  to  receive 
deputations  voicing  the  general  discontent  of  the 
country.  A  plot  to  murder  Arabi  Fasha,  the  War 
Ministor,  was  barely  frustrated.  In  May  the  allied 
fleet  appeared  off  Alexandria.  The  feeling  against 
the  Europeans  grew  stronger  day  by  day.  The 
Egyptian  troops  began  throwing  up  batteries  and 
earthworks.  By  this  time  Arabi  Pasha  was  prac- 
tically sole  dictator.  On  June  11,  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  rose  against  the  Europeans. 
The  British,  Italian  and  Greek  CTonsuls  were 
attacked,   and  some   two  hnndred  and  fifty  En- 
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Topeans,   ehie£j  Maltese   and  G^reeks,  were  mur- 
dered.    The  Admirals  avowed  their  inability  to 
quell    the  revolt      In   the    meantime    the  works 
on  the  fortifications  of  Alexandria  were   pushed 
with  all  possible  speed.     Now  the  British  Admiral 
.^ . ,  .    threatened  to  bombard  Alexandria,  if  work  were 
timatum    ^qj  immediately  stopped.      Three  days  later,   on 
July  10,   a  formal  ultimatum  was  despatched  to 
Arabi  Paaha,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  forts 
into  British  hands.     No  satisfactory  reply  was  re- 
ceived by  nightfall,  and  the  European  inhabitants 
embarked  on   board   the  ships  provided  for  their 
reception.      The   twenty-four  hours'    grace  having 
expired,  Admiral  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  opened 
Bmnbard-  ^'®   °^   ^^^  forts   of   Alexandria   with   the   entire 
I^^Sdru  fleet  of  ten  ironclads  and  five  gunboats  under  his 
commaud.     The  fire  was  returned  by  the  forts,  and 
the  bombardment  continued  all  day. 

In  general  the  gunnery  of  the  British  fleet  was 
very  indifferent  After  the  bombardment  a  olose 
inspection  of  the  forts  showed  them  to  be  far  from 
demolished.  Almost  all  the  guns  might  have  been 
fought  again.  Out  of  a  total  of  16,2SS  rounds  fired 
from  the  Nordenfeldts,  only  seven  found  their  mark. 
On  the  British  aide  the  flagship  "Alexandra"  was 
hit  twenty-four  times.  The  "Inflexible"  was  the 
most  damaged  and  had  to  be  docked  for  repairs. 
The  Britiah  losses  in  men  were  Ave  killed  and 
twenty-eight-wounded.  The  Egyptian  losses  were 
estimated  upward  of  three  hundred.  During  the 
wttbdnn  ^g^*  Alexandria  was  seen  to  be  in  flames,  and  in 
the  morning  the  forts  and  towers  were  found  almost 
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deserted.  The  ooDviots  had  been  set  free,  and  vith 
the  BedouinB  were  pillagiiig  the  town  and  maasar 
Cling  all  the  Eoropeana  ihey  could  find.  Ar^ 
had  retired  with  hia  forces  and  thoosanda  of  refa- 
gees.  Parties  of  marines  and  bluejackets  landed 
and  blew  up  some  of  the  guns  in  the  forts  and 
cleared  the  streets  of  looters.  The  British  Govern- 
ment was  now  hurrying  up  tjroops  with  which  it 
proposed  to  reconquer  Egypt  for  the  Khedive  from 
his  soldiera  with  whom  he  had,  up  to  the  time  ot 
the  bombardment,  been  openly  associated.  Troops 
were  despatched  from  England  and  India.  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  was  the  first  officer  to  locate  the 
insurgrait  forces.  Subsequently  skirmishes  and  en- 
gagements were  almost  of  daily  ocouirence,  while 
Arab!  Fasha,  with  his  army  of  20,000  Egyptian 
troops,  was  fortifying  his  position  at  Tel-el- Kebir.Tei.^ 
The  British  oommandere  awaited  reinforcements. 
The  last  of  these  arrived  during  the  first  half  of 
September.  September  18,  Sir  Qamet  Wolseley, 
with  1S,000  men  and  60  guns,  attacked  Arahi's 
position  and  carried  it  by  assault.  The  Egyptians 
were  rented  with  a  loss  of  2,000  and  1,200  prison- 
era.  Arabi  fied.  Pressing  rapidly  over  the  battle- 
field, the  British  made  straight  for  Zagazig,  which 
was  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  the 
evenii^  of  the  14th  they  reached  Cairo  and  cap-  ^^^^ 
tnred  Arabi  with  Toulba  Pasha.  The  Egyptian  ^S^ 
garrison  of  1,000  men  laid  down  their  arms.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  Lord  Dufferin  forwarded 
the  first  instalment  of  hia  scheme  for  the  so-called 
regeneration  of  Egypt.     He  also  laid  down  propos- 
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als  for  the  absolute  neatralizatioi)  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  hj  rendering  it  available  for  all  nations  at 
all  times  and  for  all  purpoBes,  provided  peace  was 
maintained  within  its  limits. 

In  aununer,  the  smouldering  ill-feeling  between 
Korea  and  Japan,  which  dated  from  Korea's  refusal 
to  pay  further  tribute  to  Japan  in  1872,  had  burst 
into  ilame.  A  Korean  mob  attacked  the  Japauese 
and  Chinese  Legations  at  Seoul.  Several  of  the  in- 
'  mates  were  murdered  and  the  rest  forced  to  flee. 
Japan  despatched  an  expedition  to  Korea  to  exact 
reparation.  China  at  once  sent  an  expedition  of 
her  own  to  offset  that  of  Japan.  A  temporary  ac- 
commodation was  effected,  but  the  troops  of  bo^ 
countries  remained  in  the  disputed  territory. 

This  year  is  memorable  for  the  death  of  Dr. 
Theodor  Schwann,  the  founder  of  the  cell  the- 
ory in  physiology.  His  famous  study  of  oellular 
atructures  was  published  in  1889,  under  the  title 
of  "Microscopical  Investigations,"  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  unify  vegetable  and  animal  tissues. 
Schwann  is  otherwise  known  as  the  discoverer  of 
pepsin.  Another  event  of  interest  to  phyaioiana 
was  Dr.  Eobert  Koch'a  diaoovery  of  the  bacillus 
of  tuberculosis,  and  his  means  of  treating  consump- 
tion by  inoculation.  Although  his  method  was  not 
succeaaful  in  the  treatment  of  human  beings,  it 
proved  of  great  service  in  detecting  the  presence 
of  tuberculoaia  in  cattle. 

Berthold  Auerbach,  one  of  Germany's  prominent 
novelists,  died  in  his  seventieth  year.  Necessity 
and  not  the  artist's  impulse  drove  him  to  letters. 
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His  reputation  is  a  writer  rests  on  the  "Blaot 
Forest  Stories,"  in  which  he  described  the  homely^ 
simplici^  of  Q«rman  peasant  life.  Of  the  forty  or 
more  rolnmes  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  only 
the  "Villa  on  the  Bhine,"  "Waldfried,"  "After 
Thirty  Years,"  and  "Brigitta,"  won  lasting  saoceaa. 
England  meanwhile  had  suffered  the  loss  of  two 
great  leaders — one  in  the  field  of  art  and  the  other 
in  science.  Gabriel  Charles  Dante  Bossetti-  died  in 
April.  Bossetti  early  showed  a  predilection  for  art, 
studied  in  the  Boyal  Academy,  then  became  a  pupil 
of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  and  in  1848  joined  Hoi-  ex 
man  Hunt,  Thomas  Woolner,  Millaia  and  others^ 
in  fotinding  the  Fre-Kaphaelite  Brotherhood.  In 
1819,  he  exhibited  his  painting  of  the  "Girlhood 
of  the  Virgin."  In  his  early  paintings  Bossetti 
used  brilliant  hues  which  made  his  work  glow 
with  green,  purple  and  gold,  and  tints  as  vivid  as 
those  of  fourteenth  century  illuminations.  After 
1660  he  produced  a  new  class  of  works,  such  as 
the  "Sibylla  Palmifera,"  "Monna,"  "Vanna,"  and 
the  magnificent  "Venus  Verticordia. "  Next  to  his 
masteipiece,  "Dante's  Dream,"  are  the  "Salutation^ 
of  Beatrice,"  "The  Dying  Beatrice,"  "La  Pia," 
SiHd  "Proserpine."  Bossetti  was  no  less  saoceaafol 
aa  a  poet  His  chief  works  were  the  "House  of 
Life,"  "The  King's  Tragedy"  and  other  balladSi 
"Dante  at  Verona,"  and  the  "Blessed  Damozel," 
written  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1861  he  pub- 
lifthed  his  early  Italian  poets  translated  in  the 
origijial  metres.  His  famons  prose  story  of  "Hand^ 
and  Soul"  was  written  in  1848.     In  the  "Ballads 
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and  Soniiete,"  1880,  the  mature  effects  of  hia  pow- 
ers were  perhaps  more  fully  made  known.  Late  Id 
life  Bossetti  destroyed  all  that  remained  of  Mb  an- 
piibliabed  writings.  His  fame  as  an  artist  exceeds 
that  of  his  poeb^,  but  he  must  still  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  original  English  poets  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

On  April  19  occurred  the  death  of  Charles  Robert 
Darwin,  the  greatest  naturalist  of  the  century.  He 
was  educated  at  the  UniversitieB  of  Edinburgh  ajid 
Cambridge,  and  early  deroted  himself  to  natural 
history.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  naturalist  to 
the  surveying  voyage  of  the  "Beagle,"  As  lie 
expressed  it  in  later  years:  "The  voyage  of  the 
'Beagle'  was  by  far  the  most  important  event  in 
my  life,  and  determined  my  whole  career."  After 
a  five  years'  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  Darwin 
oame  home  with  rich  stores  of  knowledge,  which  he 
soon  gave  to  the  public  in  various  works.  In  18S9 
he  published  his  "Journal  of  ResearchcB  during  a 
Voyage  around  the  World,"  which  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  geological  observations.  In  1859,  he 
published  his  epoch-making  work,  "The  Origin  of 
Species."  Darwin's  subsequent  works  are  largely 
based  on  the  material  he  had  accumulated  for  the 
elaboration  of  his  great  theory  of  natural  selection. 
Most  prominent  of  these  are  the  "Descent  of  Man," 
1871;  "The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man 
and  Animals,"  1872;  "The  Power  of  Movement 
in  Plants,"  1880;  "The  Formation  of  Vegetable 
Mould,"  1381 — the  last  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  information   in   regard  to  the  common  earth- 
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■woiTo.  Late  in  life ,  Darwin  was  honored  by  the 
TecognitioD  of  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe. 
Darwin's  burial,  on  April  26,  was  in  the  broadest 
sense  a  national  funeral,  for  arotind  his  grave  stood 
fui  assemblage  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  age,  such 
as  few  warriors  and  statesmen  have  ever  drawn 
together. 

In  the  United  Stat^  of  America  the  trial  of 

Charles  Guiteau,  for  the  assassination  of  President  ^_^ 

Oarfield,  was  concluded  early  in  this  year  with  the  '""b'* 
conviction  of  the  assassin.  Sentence  of  death  was 
prononnced  January  25;  five  months  later  Guiteau 
was  hanged.  In  March  some  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  notorious  Star  Route  frauds  were  brought 
to  trial.  Indictments  were  found  against  Brady,  tmiOa 
Peck,  Miner  and  the  Dorsey  brothers,  who  had 
made  fraudulent  mail  bids.  The  jury  disagreed 
and  a  new  trial  had  to  be  held.  It  was  found 
that  296  oontraota  had  been  obtained  with  worth- 
1668  bonds  for  $8,000,000.  A  defalcation  of  $5,000,- 
000  was  alleged  in  "expediting"  privileges.  James 
G-.  Blaine,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  was 
believed  to  be  implicated. 

On  March  28,  the  bodies  of  DeXiong  and  others 
of  the  "  Jeannette"  Polar  expedition  were  found  by 
Melville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  River.  A 
part  of  the  Gtreely  expedition  under  Brainard  pen- 
etrated to  a  higher  latitude  than  had  ever  before 
been  reached. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  the  poet,  died  on 
March  24,  at  Jambridge,  Massachusetts.  In  1820 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  modem  languages 
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at  Bovdoin,  being  allowed  three  years  to  prepare 
for  tbe  post  hj  study  aad  travel  His  impre&BioDS 
of  Europe  were  given  in  bis  "Oatre-Mer."  In  1836 
he  succeeded  (George  Tioknor  as  professor  of  mod- 
em languages  and  literature  at  H&rvard.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  works  on  which  his 
fame  chiefly  rests  were  undertaken.  In  their  ohron> 
ologioal  order  his  works  are  as  follows:  "Ballads 
and  Other  Poems,"  1S41;  "Poems  on  Slavery," 
1842;  "The  Spanish  Student,"  1843;  "The  Waif: 
A  Collection  of  Poems,  widi  Proem,"  1845;  "The 
Poete  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  1845;  "The  Belfiy 
of  Bruges,"  etc.,  1846;  "The  Estray:  A  CoUectdoo 
of  Poems,"  1847;  "Evangeline,"  1847;  "Kavanagh: 
A  Tale,"  1849;  "The  Seaside  and  the  Fireside," 
1850,  and  "The  Golden  Legend, "  1851.  In  1854, 
Longfellow  resigned  his  ohair  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. After  this  he  broi^;ht  out  the  best  known  of 
bis  longer  poems:  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  1855; 
followed  in  turn  by  "The  Courtahip  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,"  1858;  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  1863: 
"Flower  de  Luce,"  1867;  "The  New  England 
Tragedies,"  1868;  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy:  A 
Translation,"  1867;  "The  Divine  Tragedy," 
1871;  "Cbristus:  A  Mystery,"  1872;  "Throe 
Books  of  Song,"  1872;  "Aftermath,"  1874;  "The 
Masque  of  Pandora,"  1875;  "Poems  of  Plaoes" 
(a  collection  in  thirty-one  volumes),  1876-1879; 
"Keramos,"  1878;  "Ultima  Thule,"  1880;  "la 
the  Harbor"  (posthumous),  1883;  "Miohael  An- 
gelo"  (posthumous),  188S.  The  poet's  equable 
temper    and    gracious    manners    made    him    one 
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of  tbe  moat  delightful  men  of  liis  geaeratioo. 
Among  liis  firmest  friends  maj  be  mentioned 
Agasaiz,  Oharlea  Sumner,  Hawthorne,  Preaident 
Felton,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Norton,  Lnigi  Monti 
and   Thomas   W.    Pareons. 

Soon  after  Longfellow's  death,  his  friend  and 
colleague,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  died  at  Con-  ^fi^ 
oord,  Massachusetts.  In  182&,  he  took  charge  oi^"""*^ 
a  Unitarian  Ghnroh  in  Boston,  but  resigned  in 
18S2.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  18SS  in  Eu- 
ropte,  where  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with 
Oarlyle.  On  his  return  he  began  his  career  as  a 
lecturer  in  Concord,  which  he  followed  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  After  a  second  Tisit  to  England, 
Bmerson  wrote  his  "English  Traits,"  in  some  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  works.  In 
1886  he  published  a  small  volume  called  "Nature," 
and  in  1840  he  became  one  of  the  original  editors 
<d  the  "Dial,"  a  transcendental  magazine.  Two 
Tolnmee  of  his  lectures  in  the  form  of  essays  were 
published  in  1841  and  in  1844,  and  two  years  later 
he  brought  out  his  first  poems.  In  the  same  year 
his  misoellaneous  addresses  were  published  in  Eng- 
land. Then  followed,  in  quick  succession,  "Repre- 
sentative Men,"  1850;  the  "Conduct  of  Life,"  1860; 
"May  Day,  and  other  Poems,"  1869;  with  "Society 
and  Solitude,"  in  1876;  "Parnassus,"  a  collection 
of  poems  and  letters  and  social  aims.  A  complete 
collection  of  Emerson's  works  was  published  in 
London  soon  after  his  death,  with  an  introduction 
by  John  Morley,  in  which  Emerson's  place  in  liter* 
atnte  has  been  strictly  defined. 
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A  rerolution  broke  out  in  March  at  Cape  'Bay- 
tien,  in  Hayti,  against  General  Solomon,  the  Preei- 
dent,  which  was  joined  by  the  towns  of  QonaiTes 
BoToiuUon  ^^^  Port-au-Prince.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed 
inB&yti  ^^^  j^jjg  President  marched  on  Cape  Haytien  with 
3,000  men.  By  the  end  of  April  the  inBnrrection 
was  over. 

The  prospect  of  peace  between  Chile  and  Peru, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  promised  early  reali- 
zation, but  in  summer  fighting  was  renewed.  In 
October  another  attempt  to  negotiate  peace  was 
made,  but  failed. 

Serria,  supported  by  Austria- Hungary,  was  pro- 
claimed a  kingdom,  with  the  consent  of  the  Powers, 
in  the  beginniog  of  March.  Prince  Milan,  a  mem- 
JrB?r^''^ber  of  the  family  of  Uriloach  Obrenovich,  which 
had  obtained  the  semi-independence  of  Serria,  in 
1816,  assumed  the  title  of  Milan  L 

One  of  the  most  romantic  figures  of  the  century 
passed  away  with  the  death  of  Giuseppe  Garibaldi 
at  Caprera  in  June.  Bom  at  Nice,  he  received  lit- 
tle education,  and  was  a  sailor  on  trading  vessels. 
In  1834  he  joined  the  "Young  Italy"  party,  and 
being  condemned  to  death  for  his  share  in  Maz- 
zini'a  schemes,  escaped  to  Marseilles,  took  service 
in  the  ileet  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  and  finally  went 
to  South  America.  In  the  service  of  the  Bepublio 
of  Bio  Grande  against  the  Brazilians  he  became  a 
brilliant  leader,  and  with  his  famous  legion  he  sub- 
aequently  gave  the  Montevideans  such  effective  aid 
against  Baenos  Ayres  as  to  earn  the  title  of  "Hero 
of  Montevideo."     In  1649,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
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laiBed  voInnteerB,  and  harassed  the  AustrianB  and 
BoorboiiB  until  the  eetablishment  of  Italian  unity. 
After  this  great  end  had  been  accomplished,  Gari- 
baldi aided  the  French  Sepublican  Government 
i^ainst  the  Germans  in  1871,  and  with  20,000  vol- 
unteers harassed  the  border  territory.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  As- 
aembly,  but  soon  resigned  and  returned  to  Italy. 
When  Some  became  the  capital  of  Italy,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1875,  Garibaldi  took  his  seat  in  the  Italian 
Parliament.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
at  Caprera. 

The  aggressive  actions  of  the  French  in  Madagas- 
car continued.  Their  contention  was  that  the  gov- 
enunent  had  promulgated  a  law  prohibiting  natives 
from  selling  land  to  foreigners,  and  that  the  Hova 
flag  had  been  planted  at  Passandada  Bay,  overj™"^* 
which  the  French  claimed  rights.  A  conference  j^^ 
between  the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Paris 
by  the  Queen  of  the  Hovas  and  the  French  negoti- 
ators was  held  on  October  IS.  The  ambassadors 
refused  to  grant  the  French  demands  and  left  Paris 
in  November.  A  naval  division  was  soon  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Rear-Admiral  St.  Pierre,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the  French 
olairaa  in  Madagascar. 

In  China  the  French  displayed  the  same  spirit 
The  treaty  of  1874  gave  France  the  protectorate  of 
-Annam.  The  failure  of  the  Emperor  of  that  coun- 
*17  fully  to  perform  his  share  of  the  contract,  and 
*te  presence  of  Chinese  troops  in  Tonquin,  were 
oonaidered  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  French 
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oolonj  of  Cooliiii-Chiim.     On  April  26,  the  French 
forces  oniier  Colonel  Biv^  captured  Hanoi,  the 

Tonquin  oapital  of  Tonquiu.  The  expedition  had  left  Sai- 
gon at  the  end  of  March,  sailed  up  the  liTer  and 
landed  on  French  territory  juBt  outside  of  the  town. 
The  Viceroy  and  Mandarins  withdrew  in  the  cita- 
del, nearly  four  miles  in  oiroomference,  and  de- 
fended hj  8,000  AnnamiteB.  Two  French  colnninB, 
commanded  by  Captain  de  VillerB,  forced  their  way 
through  the  northern  gate.     After  capturing  Hanoi, 

oSSrt  the  French  aeaumed  authority  over  the  whole  terri- 
tory, which  resulted  in  10,000  Chinese  troops  being 
sent  across  the  frontier.  Negotiations  were  still  in 
progress  between  Peking  and  Paris  at  the  oIobb 
of  the  year. 

Louis  Blanc,  the  historian,  economist  and  poli- 
tician, died  at  Paris  late  in  the  year.     He  beinm 

Death  of 

Lo^  his  public  career  as  a  journalist  in  Paris,  and  m 
18S9  founded  the  "Revue  du  Progr^"  in  which 
appeared  his  great  essay  on  "L' Organisation  du 
TravaiL"  In  1841-41  appeared  his  "Hiatoire  de 
Dix  Ans:  1880-10."  Louis  Blanc's  share  in  the 
Paris  Kerolution  of  1848  led  to  his  prosecution  for 
conspiracy,  but  he  escaped  to  England  There  he 
wrote  his  famous  "Histoire  de  la  Bevolulaon  Fran- 
faise,"  which  was  published  in  twelve  volumee. 
Among  his  other  works  are  "Lettres  sur  1' Angle- 
terre,"  1866-67;  "Histoire  de  la  Bevolution  de 
1848,"  "Questions  d'Aujour  d'hutt  et  Demain, 
1873-74."  On  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly.     A  state  funeral  was  awarded 
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Mm.  Oil  this  oooaBion  pablio  demooBtratioiu  of 
grief  on  the  part  of  the  vorkiugmen  of  Paris 
showed  the  stronghold  he  retained  on  popular 
regard. 

A  few  minutes  before  midnight,  on  the  last  daj 
of  the  year,  occurred  the  death  of  L6on  Qambetta. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  of  France 
under  the  Republic,  and  showed  himself  capable  of 
inspiring  others  with  passionate  enthusiasm  for  hla 
countiy.  Bom  in  1838  at  Cahors,  of  Genoese  ex-  oambi 
traction,  Gambetta  was  educated  for  the  Church, 
but  afterward  became  a  lawyer.  In  NovembeTt 
1868,  tie  gained  the  leadership  of  the  Bepublioaa 
par^  by  his  defence  of  Delesohuze,  a  noted  Re- 
publican. He  showed  himself  irreconcilable  against 
Jjouis  Napoleon  and  his  imperial  projects;  in  par- 
ticular against  the  policy  which  led  to  the  war  with 
Prussia.  All  the  power  of  personal  magnetism  wai 
shown  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  when  ha 
organized  a  fierce  but  vain  resistance  against  the 
invaders.  After  the  war  he  held  ofiice  in  several 
flhort-lived  Ministries,  and  in  November,  1381,  ao- 
cepted  the  Premiership.  The  sweeping  ohaogeB 
proposed  by  bipj  speedily  rallied  a  majori^ 
against  him,  and  after  six  months  he  resigned. 
On  the  death  of  the  great  leader,  Ghtmbetta's 
onoe  so  fonaidable  par^  oollApsed. 
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/"^AUBBTTA'S  state  fonenl  was  held  at  the 
~    Cemetery  of  F&re  la  Chaise.     A  prooes- 
sion  two  miles  in  length  marched  through 
Paris.     Later  G-ambetta'a  body  was  buried  at  Nice. 
The  friendly  offices  of  England  as  mediator  be- 
tween France  and    Madagascar  were  declined   in 
January.     Soon  after  this  the  French  man>of-war 
"Flore,"  cariying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Pierre,  ar- 
rived  ofi  Tamatave.      An  nltimatum,    demanding 
the  recognition  of  all  rights  claimed  by  the  French, 
was  forwarded  to  the  Prime  Minister  at  Antanana- 
9aBM».T»  "^°'     ^^   5^^Q   10,    after    a    negative    reply,    the 
hanM       French  fleet  of  six  vessels  opened  fire  on  the  forts. 
Soon  afterward  the  Hovas  withdrew,  and,  on  Jane 
14,  the  French  flag  was   hoisted.     The  territory 
around  Tamatave  was  pat  under  French  militaiy 
rule. 

During  several  months  the  Tonquin  question  was 
left  in  abeyance.  Despite  the  protests  of  the  Chi- 
nese, desultory  fighting  between  the  Black  Flags 
and  the  French  troops  was  resumed.  In  May, 
Commandant  Bivdre  made  a  sortie  from  Hanoi 
nuit«r  with  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  met 
the  enemy  on  groimd  covered  with  bamboo,  from 
which  the  Annamites  shot  down   Rivdre  and  his 
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troops.  After  thia  disaster  three  ironcIadB  were 
desp&tohed  from  Qaiberon,  Breet  and  Corfu,  to  be 
followed  by  other  vessels.  Reinforeements  were 
sent  to  ToDquin  by  the  Governor  of  Oochin- 
Cbina,  and  troops  were  also  despatched  from 
New  Caledonia. 

On  February  13,  Richard  Wagner,  the  most 
original  dramatic  composer  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- Death  at 
tury,  died  at  Venice.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
Wagner  wrote  a  tragedy,  but  showed  no  particu- 
lar taste  for  music.  After  his  matriculation  as  a 
student  of  philology  and  esthetics,  at  the  Univer- 
sity at  Leipzig,  he  took  a  six  months'  course  in 
composition,  and  wrote  some  early  works,  giving 
indications  of  his  later  individuality.  The  first 
public  perEormance  of  one  of  his  works  was  at  the 
Qewand  Haus  in  Leipzig  early  in  1833.  Removing 
to  Prague,  Wagner  wrote  his  first  opera  libretto. 
Called  to  the  WUrzburg  Theatre  by  his  brother 
Albert,  he  became  chorus-master  and  composed  the 
romantic  opera  "The  Fairies,"  which  was  never 
performed  until  after  his  death.  After  several  dis- 
heartening experiences  in  Magdebui^  and  Riga, 
Wt^er  set  out  for  France  in  1839.  He  spent 
tour  weeks  in  the  company  of  Meyerbeer  at  Bou- 
logne, and  then  repaired  to  Paris,  but  was  unable 
to  get  a  hearing  there.  In  the  meanwhile  "Bienzi"  g^,  ^^^^ 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Opera  at  Dresden.  The  J**"*^"" 
success  of  the  first  performance,  in  1842,  was  so 
great  that  the  management  was  induced  to  bring 
out  the  "Flying  Dutchman"  early  next  year.  The 
originality  of  this  opera  raised  a  storm  of  oppo- 
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■ition,  which  raged  from  then  oq  throughout  the 
oirilused  world,  as  oBe  after  another  of  Wagner's 
new  works  appeared.  In  the  face  of  this  opposition 
Wagner  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Dresden 
Opera,  and  there  brought  out  "TannhliUBer."  The 
Dresden  critic,  Sohladebach,  then  accepted  as  one 

^S™''"  of  the  foremost  musical  critics  in  Germany,  pro- 
nouBoed  this  work  to  be  "devoid  of  either  melody 
or  form."  This  criticism  was  re-echoed  throughout 
Germany,  ao  that  when  Wagser  tried  to  bring  out 
"Lohengrin,"  in  1848,  the  Dresden  Opera  refused 
to  experiment  with  it  In  exasperation,  Wagner 
openly  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  revolution- 
aiy  tendencies  of  the  period.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  May  B«Tolution  of  1849  he  had  to  flee  from 
Dresden.  Liszt  provided  him  with  funds  and  a 
passport  to  France.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Paris 
Wagner  betook  himself  to  Zurich.  There  during 
the  Bext  few  years  he  wrote  his  remarkable  rasays: 
"Art  and  Revolution,"    1849;    "The   Art  of   the 

BsToiu-     Future,"     "Art    and    Climate''     "The    Jews    in 

^"v  Music,"  1860;  and  the  "Opera  and  Drama,"  as 
well  as  commentaries  upon  the  performances  of 
"TannhSuser"  and  the  "Flying  Dutehman,"  1852, 
From  Zurich  he  was  called  to  couduct  eight  con- 
certs of  the  London  FhilharmoBic  Society,  in  1856, 
after  which  he  went  once  more  to  Paris.     Napoleon 

23^;.  UI.  became  mterested  in  him  and  ordered  "Tann- 
hiiuser"  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Paris  Opera. 
This  was  done  in  1861,  amid  tumultuous  opposi- 
tion. Amnestied  by  the  King  of  Saxony,  Wagner 
returned  to  Dresden.     His  new  opera,  "Tristan  and 
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Isolde,"  was  aooepted  by  the  Vienna  Openi,  but 
after  fifty-three  rehearsals  it  was  given  up  as  im- 
practicable. "Lohengrin,"  on  the  other  hand,  "i<«^ 
aohiered  a  notable  snoceea  at  Vienna,  and  was 
hailed,  by  Liazt  and  his  followeis,  aa  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  age.  The  turning-point  of 
Wagner's  career  came  in  1864,  when  young  King 
Loais  II.  of  Bavaria  invited  him  to  Munich  with 
promiBes  of  royal  aid  for  all  his  projects.  VoD 
Btilow  was  sammoned  to  Munich  at  the  same  time 
to  produce  "Tristan  and  Isolde."  In  the  face  of 
more  violent  opposition,  Wagner  withdrew  from  •""•<**•" 
Haoioh  to  Switzerland,  where,  with  the  continued 
wd  of  King  Louis,  he  finished  his  Bcores  for  "Die 
ICeistersinger"  and  "The  King  of  the  Niebelungs." 
In  1870,  having  divorced  his  first  wife,  he  mar- 
ned  Gosima,  the  daughter  of  Liazt,  after  her  divorce 
from  Hans  von  Billow.  In  the  meanwhile  the  King 
of  Bavaria  built  for  him  the  famous  opera  house  at 
Bayreuth.  The  expenses  were  defrayed  in  part  by 
special  Wagner  concerts  given  throughout  Germany. 
In  1876,  three  complete  performances  of  "The  Ring 
of  the  Niebelungs"  were  given  at  Bajrreuth — Hans 
Biohter  conducting  and  Wilhelmj  leading  the  vio- 
lins. Emperor  William,  King  Louis  and  a  host  of  Hiebeimn 
mnaioal  notabilities  attended.  Though  a  grand  sue-  '^°*" 
cess,  the  undertaking  left  Wagner  plunged  in  debt. 
Another  concert  tour  in  London  did  not  suffice  to 
Bettle  this  debt,  nor  could  it  be  paid  until  Louis  set 
aside  for  Wagner  the  profits  derived  from  further 
performances  of  the  Niebelung  Cycle  at  the  Boyal 
Opera  House  in  MunioL     Wagner's  last  years  were 
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spent  in  literary  work,  and  in  the  completion  of  his 
last  dramatic  composition,  "Paraifah"  111  health 
drove  him  to  Venice,  in  1882,  and  there  death 
overtook  him.  He  was  buried  in  the  garden  o£ 
hia  villa,  Wahnfried,  at  Bayreath. 

Wagner's  style  of  composition  marks  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  music.  His  reforms  in  operatic 
composition  went  far  beyond  those  of  Gluck.  To 
quote  his  own  words:  "The  mistake  in  the  art 
form  in  the  opera  consists  in  this,  that  in  it,  the 
means  of  expression  (music)  was  made  the  end,  and 
the  end  to  be  expressed  (the  drama)  was  made  a 
means. ' '  Acting  on  this  theory,  Wagner  wrote  the 
WanMT's  words  for  all  of  hia  operas,  arousing  no  less  hostil- 
iby  by  his  free  treatment  of  German  verse  forms 
than  he  did  by  hia  innovations  in  music.  No 
other  composer  or  German  writer  has  called  forth 
such  floods  of  criticism,  not  only  in  Germany  but 
throughout  all  civilized  countries.  Sides  were 
taken  for  or  against  Wagner,  and  among  those 
that  figured  in  the  discussion  were  fonud  such 
widely  divergent  spiritfl  as  Liszt,  Schopenhauer, 
Baudelaire,  Gautier,  Saint-Saena,  Hans  von  Biilow 
and  Nietzsche.  So  much  ia  certain  that  in  novelty 
of  effect,  rhythmic  variety  and  thematic  treatment, 
Wagner's  music  stands  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  music  up  to  his  time. 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  an  insurrection 

broke  out  in  Hayti,  and  the  outskirts  of  the  town 

of  Miragoane  were  seized  by  the  rebels.     They  in 

■»  turn  were  attacked  by  the  government  troops,  but 

the  tatter  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  eighty-fire 
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killed  and  wounded.  The  place  was  subsequently 
bombarded,  but  again  the  regular  troofw  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  two  vessels  and  many  men. 
The  rebels  then  seized  Jaemel  and  held  nearly  the 
wliole  of  the  western  coast. 

In  the  United  States,  during  this  interval,  popu- 
lar rejoicings  were  held  over  the  opening  of  the 
great  suspension  bridge  spanning  the  East  Biver 
between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  The  opening 
was  attended  by  President  Arthur,  by  the  Governor  ^^Jj^gf 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  by  the  Mayors  of  ^"«* 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  City,  with  a  host  of  odier 
functionaries.  The  coat  of  the  bridge  had  been 
$15,500,000.  Measuring  5,989  feet,  it  exceeded 
the  length  of  all  other  suspension  bridges  then 
in  existence.  When  the  bridge  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  such  crowds  attempted  to  cross  it 
that  a  number  of  persons  were  killed  in  the  crush. 
In  consequence  of  this,  radical  changes  were  made 
in  the  approaches  to  the  bridge,  Peter  Cooper,  the 
great  philanthropist,  died  in  New  York,  where  he 
had  served  as  Mayor,  His  fame  is  commemorated 
in  the  great  mechanic  institute  of  New  York  bear- 
ing his  name.  The  year  was  otherwise  notable  for 
the  successful  labor  strikes  of  American  telegraph 
operators  and  glass  blowers.  During  early  autumn 
nearly  100,000  strikers  were  out  of  work. 

The  Gonstruction  of  the  Panama  Canal  went  on 
flo  steadily  this  year  that  De  Lesseps  and  others 
of  its  promoters  predicted  the  completion  of  *he_ 
Canal  within  five  years.     Prior  to  this  the  engineers^™* 
bad  been  chiefly  occupied  with  preliminary  labors. 
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Now  more  than  10,000  laborers  were  engaged,  and 
this  number  vaa  boou  increased  to  16,000. 

Complete  anarchy  prevailed  in  Armenia.  The 
Tajkish  authorities  lost  all  control  over  the  prov- 
ince. Trade  caravans  were  persistently  pillaged  and 
foreign  consuls  were  insulted.  The  tribe  of  Malia- 
son,  numbering  60,000,  made  a  raid  on  Scutari,  but 
were  repulsed  by  the  Turkish  troops.  In  Russia 
the  long-delayed  coronation  of  Emperor  Alexander 
III.  was  celebrated  in  May  at  Moscow.  AH  the 
sovereigns  and  governments  of  Europe  were  rep- 
resented at  this  magnificent  display,  which  lasted 
from  May  27  to  June  2,  The  event  called  forth 
manifestations  of  loyalty  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. In  liberal  circles  keen  disappointment  was 
felt  at  the  new  Czar's  silence  on  the  subject  of 
liberal  reforms.  On  the  day  after  the  coronation 
ceremonies,  riots  broke  out  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  meantime  the  Comte  de  Chambord  (Henri 
V.)  died,  on  August  24,  at  Frohadorf,  As  the  son 
of  the  Due  de  Berri,  and  grandson  of  Charles  X., 
he  was  the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons. After  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  his 
life  was  spent  mostly  in  exile.  He  was  buried  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  Cathedral  of  0oetz,  next  to 
the  tombs  of  Charles  X  and  the  Due  d'AngoulSme. 
No  princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans  attended  his 
funeral,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Comtesse  de 
Chambord  to  recognize  the  Comte  de  Paris  as  head 
of  the  reunited  Houses  of  Bourbon  and  Orleane. 

During  summer  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionista 
in  Hayti  had  reached  such  serious  proportions  that 
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a  French  squadron  was  despatched  to  West  Indian 
waters.  In  August  a  severe  battle  had  been  fought 
before  Jacmel,  with  the  rebels  claiming  the  victory. 
On  September  IS,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sssassi-  g^^ 
nate  the  President.  By  the  end  of  September  riots 
broke  out  at  Port-au-Prince.  The  rebellious  ne- 
groes attacked  the  foreign  warehouses  and  sacked 
tbe  town.  It  was  then  that  the  French  Consul 
asked  his  govemment  to  interfere.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  death  of  Bazelaia,  the  leader  of  the  rebels, 
was  hailed  as  opportune  by  the  supporters  of  the 
weak  government 

Late  in  the  year  the  colossal  bronze  figure  of 
Gennania,  erected  as  a  national  monument  on 
the  site  of  Arminius's  early  victory  over  the 
Bomans,  near  Budesheim,  was  unveiled  by  Em- 
peror William,  in  the  presence  of  eighty  thou- 
sand spectators.  The  monument,  rising  to  a  total 
height  of  eighty  feet,  had  cost  nearly  two  million 
marks,  part  of  which  was  raised  by  public  sub- 
scriptions. Immediately  after  the  ceremony,  it  was 
made  known  that  the  police  had  barely  prevented 
a  dynamite  plot  to  blow  up  Emperor  William  and 
his  companions,  as  they  were  about  to  unveil  the 
great  statue. 

On  December  6,  the  Parliament  Houbcs  of  Bel- 
gium at  Brussels  burned  down.  The  Parliamen- 
tary library,  with  all  the  archives,  was  destroyed 
in  the  flames. 

In    South  America,   the  war  of    Chile    against 
Peru  and  Bolivia,   which  had  been  waged  since "'"''"" 
1879,  was  brought  to  a  close.     It  was  essentially 
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a  nftval  war.  Though  Peru  and  BoUvia  had  anniea 
of  88,000  men  in  the  field,  a  Chilean  expedition  of 
80,000,  with  the  aid  of  their  navy,  could  strike  at 
the  enemy's  detachments  and  destroy  them  in  de- 
tail. In  the  end  Peru  had  to  aae  for  peace.  The 
province  of  Tara  Paca  was  ceded  to  OhUe.  The 
Department  of  Taona  was  likewise  occupied  by 
Ohile.  It  was  agreed  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  years,  the  inhabitants  of  Taona  could  decide 
by  vote  whether  they  would  remain  under  Chilean 
rale. 

Russia  lost  one  of  her  leading  writers  by  the 
death  of  Ivan  Turg^nyev  on  September  3 — or 
August  22,  according  to  the  Russian  oaJendar. 
Bom  at  Orel,  in  1818,  TurgAiyev  was  educated 
for  the  civil  service  and  received  an  appointment 
in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  1843.  Soon  after 
this  he  published  "The  Diary  of  the  Hunter,"  a 
book  in  which  he  first  revealed  his  high  talent  for 
vivid  descriptions  and  incisive  grasp  of  character. 
In  1846,  he  resigned  from  the  civil  service  and 
went  abroad.  After  his  return  in  1862,  Emperor 
Kioholas  decreed  his  banishment  to  Siberia  for 
sentiments  expressed  in  an  essay  on  G-ogol,  but 
Tni^^nyev  was  permitted  to  leave  Russia  as  a  free 
man  to  live  abroad.  Much  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  Paris  and  at  Baden  Baden.  There  he  brought 
out  most  of  those  telling  stories  and  novels,  founded 
on  Russian  life,  which  placed  him  among  the  fore- 
most novelists  of  the  age. 

This  year  is  memorable  to  physicians  for  the  disooT* 
eiy  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  by  Klebs  and  Loeffier. 
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AT  THE  openiDg  of  the  year,  Egypt  was  aeri- 
ouely  affected  by  the  troubles  in  the  Sou- 
dan. There  the  tide  of  the  Mahdist  war 
had  riBen  bo  rapidly  that  it  threatened  not  only 
the  overthrow  of  the  Khedive's  rule,  but  also  to 
invade  Egypt  itself.  Early  in  January,  General 
Qordon  accepted  a  mission  from  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  to  proceed  to  the  Congo  River.  The  ob- 
ject waB  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  in  the 
district  of  Niam  Niam,  whence  the  Soudan  slave 
dealers  drew  their  chief  supplies.  On  January  18, 
having  been  reinstated  in  his  rank  in  the  British 
army,  Gordon  was  despatched  instead  to  Egypt  form 
service  in  the  Soudan.  In  February,  Baker  Pasha's 
column  of  8,600,  which  was  sent  forward  to  the  gar- 
risons in  the  Soudan,  was  routed  and  dispersed  in 
He  first  engagement  or  the  road  to  Sinket  gen- 
eral Graham,  with  4,000  Anglo- Egyptian  troops, 
defeated  Osman  Bigna  at  Trinkat  Later  be  g*ined^'*««t 
another  signal  victory  over  Osman  Digna,  capturing  ^"^^ 
his  intrenched  camp  at  Tamas. 

In  June,  the  Mikado  issued  an  order  readjusting 
the  system  of  nobility.  In  the  newly  created  or- 
ders of  Princes,  Marquises,  Counts,  Viscounts  and 
Barons  were  the  names   of  several  Daimios  and 
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former  Samorai,  who  had  distingoiBlied  themselves 
duiiiLg  recent  years.  Three  hundred  men  in  all 
were  ennobled  on  the  score  of  merit  It  vas  ex- 
pected that  ont  of  these  newljr  created  nobles 
would  be  constituted  the  Upper  House,  or  Cham- 
Koraft  ber  of  Peers,  in  the  projected  Parliament  In  De- 
cember, the  Japanese  Legation  in  Seoul  was  onoe 
more  attacked  by  Koreans,  aided  by  Chinese  sol- 
diras.  The  LegationetB  had  to  flee.  The  Japanese 
^vemment  obtained  reparation  for  the  outtage. 
Count  Ito  was  despatched  to  Peking  to  effect  » 
permanent  arrangement  in  regard  to  Korea. 

Provoked  by  the  leniency  of  China  toward  the 
Black  Flags  on  the  Tonquin  frontier,  France  b^an 
hostilities  against  China.  Without  a  previous  deo- 
laration  of  war,  the  port  of  Kelung,  in  the  Island 
of  Formosa,  was  forcibly  seized  on  August  6.  Nine 
f„,g^  days  later  China  declared  war  on  Pranee.  Before 
^mI"*  this  declaration  a  French  squadron  under  Rear^ 
Admiral  Courbe  ascended  the  Biver  Min,  as  far 
as  the  Chinese  naval  arsenal  at  Foochow.  In  the 
river  lay  a  poor  Chinese  squadron  of  war  junks, 
wooden  sloops,  transport  steamers,  one  jnodem 
composite  cruiser  and  sever,  steam  launches  fitted 
with  spar  torpedoes.  The  French  had  three  mod- 
em cruisers,  three  composite  gunboats,  besides  the 
wooden  flagship  and  the,  armored  cruiser  "Tii- 
omphante,"  lying  at  the  month  of  the  Miu. 
When  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight  of  one  an- 
other, it  was  believed  that  hostilities  woold  be 
opened  at  once.  For  several  days,  however,  the 
French  remained  quiet     An  American  Bqutdron 
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of  foor  TeBselB  and  three  Euglisli  varahips  like- 
vise  lay  in  the  hyer.  The  Chinese  remained  oloae 
under  the  enemy's  gnns,  and  fisttered  themeelvoB 
that  the  French  Admiral  was  not  serious  in  his 
intentions.  Shortly  before  two  in  the  afternoon  of 
August  23,  the  "Triomphante"  exchanged  aignals 
with  the  French  flafphip.  Six  minutes  later  the|^g* 
French  gunboat  "Ljnx"  opened  fire.  The  French 
ships  sank  the  clomsy  Chineee  junks  one  by  onoi 
Even  when  they  were  helpless  and  sinking,  the 
French  flagship  continued  to  ply  them  with  her 
machine  guns.  In  seven  minutes  from  the  first 
shot  this  so-called  engagement  was  virtually  orer 
and  every  Chinese  ship  was  sunk  or  sinking.  The 
Chinese  losses  were  521  killed,  160  wounded  and 
several  hundred  missing.  Admiral  Conrbe  reported 
hia  losses  as  six  killed  and  twen^-seven  wounded. 
In  French  naval  annals  the  event  goes  by  the  name 
of  "La  Grande  01oire  du  Foochow."  As  the  his- 
torian of  "IroncladB  in  Action"  curtly  remarks: 
"This  fight,  if  fight  we  can  call  it,  was  litUe  more 
than  slaughter,  necessary  no  doubt,  but  yet  deserv- 
ing no  extravagant  laudations.  It  may  be  pl**'®<i-„,,j_^ 
in  the  same  class  with  the  bombardment  of  Alex- "*  •'•"i"* 
andria."  In  October,  600  French  soldiers  having 
landed  at  Pamsuret  fell  into  an  ambush  and  were 
routed  by  General  Tse. 

France  lost  one  of  her  most  prominent  statesmen 
in  Gugdne  Bouher.     He  was  the  most  powerful 
Minister  of  the  Second  French  Empire.     When 
Louis  Napoleon  became  President  of  France,  lis^^^J^ 
toads  Bouher  his  Prime  Minister,  with  the  title 
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of  Minister  of  JuBtice  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 
He  was  intrusted  with  the  drawing  up  of  the  Con- 
Btitution,  and  participated  in  the  coup  d'Stat  of 
December  2,  1861,  which  put  France  at  the  mercy 
of  Napoleon.  After  this,  Eouher  was  made  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  State.  When  Ol- 
livier's  Ministry  was  formed,  on  January  2,  1870, 
Bouher  was  appointed  President  of  the  Seoate.  It 
was  on  his  advice  to  Empress  Eugenie  that  the 
disastrous  campaign  against  Germany  was  under- 
taken. Rouher's  activity  after  1871  was  confined 
to  bolstering  up  the  cause  of  the  fallen  empire. 
By  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  Kouher's 
hopes  were  shattered.  His  health  failed  him  and 
be  died  in  dejection. 

England  about  the  same  time  lost  one  of  her 
moat  eminent  novelists  by  the  death  of  Charles 
Beade.  He  made  his  first  reputation  by  the  novel 
"Peg  Woffington."  Afterward  he  dramatized  it, 
in  conjunction  with  Tom  Taylor,  under  the  title 
of  "Masks  and  Faces."  This  was  followed  by 
"Christie  Johnston"  and  "Never  too  Late  to  Mend," 
in  whioh  he  attacked  tbe  English  prison  system,  in 
1857.  Beade's  other  works  are:  "The  Course  of 
True  Love  never  does  run  Smooth,"  1857;  "Jack 
of  all  Trades,"  1858;  "Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me 
Long,"  1859;  "White  Lies,"  1860;  "The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,"  1861;  "Hard  Cash,"  1863;  "Grif- 
fith Gaunt,"  1866;  "Foul  Play,"  with  Dion  Boucj- 
cault,  1868;  "Put  Yourself  in  his  Place,"  1870; 
"A  Terrible  Temptation,"  1871;  "A  Simpleton," 
1878;  "The  Wandering  Heir,"  1875;  "A  Hero  and 
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Martyr,"  1876;  and  "The  Woman-Hater,"  1877; 
besides  prodacing  the  foUowiiig  diaioas:  "Gold," 
1850;  "Two  Loves  and  a  Liie,"  1854;  "The  King's 
RivftlB,"  1854;  "Wandering  Heir,"  1876,  and  "The 
Scuttled  Ship,"  1877. 

Lieutenant  Greely  and  seven  snrvivorB  of  his 
exploration  party  were  reaoned  in  Lady  Frank- S^J?"* 
lin  Bay  in  the  Arctic  r^oos,  on  Jane  22,  hy 
an  American  relief  expedition  under  Commander 
Schley.  Seventeen  of  their  comradee  had  per- 
ubed.  They  were  brought  home  in  July.  On 
AugoBt  22,  the  last  atrip  of  the  Korthem  Faoiflc 
Bailroad  was  completed. 

On  October  29,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burohard,  one  of 
a  delegation  of  clergymen,  who  called  on  Blaine^ 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  American  Fresi- 
denoy,  used  the  words  "Rum,  Romanism  and  Re- 
bellion," while  referring  to  the  antecedents  of  the 
Democratic  party.  This  expreemon  is  said  to  have 
tamed  New  York  over  to  the  Democrats  by  a  ma-  Si?^"'"''*^ 
jority  of  1,047,  thoB  defeating  Blaine.  On  Novem-  «i~f~ 
ber  4,  the  twenty-fifth  Presidential  election  was 
held.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  Democratio  candi- 
date, received  4,874,986  votes;  Blaine,  4,861,981; 
St  John,  150,826,  and  Butler,  188,825.  Cleve- 
land's plnrality  was  28,006.  When  the  result  was 
announced  serious  negro  disturbances  broke  out  in 
the  Soath.  Kapoleonville,  Louisiana,  and  Palaoka* 
Florida,  were  set  on  fire,  the  negroes  refusing  to 
assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames.  On  December 
6,  thirty-six  years  after  the  first  stone  was  laid, 
the  great  obelisk  of  Waahiogton  was  completed.  > 
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The  height  of  the  shaft  was  555  feet,  and  its 
weight  81,000  tons,  the  total  cost  of  the  mona- 
ment  amounting  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 
Among  the  noteworthy  books  published  in  America 
this  year  were  Mark  Twain's  "Huckleberry  Finn," 
Justin  Winsor's  "America,"  and  books  of  verse 
by  Sidney  Lanier  and  Joaquin  Miller.  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  great  anti-slavery  orator,  died  in  his 
seventy -third  year. 

The  declining  years  of  Ulysses  S,  Grant  were 
burdened  by  the  financial  failure  of  the  firm  of 
Qrant  &  Ward,  in  which  his  sons  were  interested. 
The  firm  owed  $16,000,000.  Grant  paid  a  share 
of  the  liabilities,  even  selling,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  creditors,  the  valuable  presents  be 
had  received   in    his   journey  around  the  world. 

Auguste  Bonheur,  the  landscape  painter  and 
brother  of  Bosa  Bonheur,  died  this  year  at  the 
age  of  sixty.  He  painted  several  pictures  of  ani- 
mal life,  which  were  generally  considered  inferior 
to  those  of  his  sister,  whereas  his  landscapes  were 
held  to  be  distinctly  superior.  Among  his  beat 
known  works  are  "The  Coasts  of  Brageac,"  now 
at  the  Museum  of  Amiens ;  "The  Gorges  of 
Puy-Griou,"  which  was  purchased  by  the  French 
Government;  his  "Souvenirs  of  Auvergne"  and 
"Souvenirs  of  the  Pyren^s,"  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  at  the  exposition  of  1867.  At 
the  Salon  of  1878  he  exhibited  his  "Yalley  of  the 
Jordanne." 

Vienna  also  loBt  a  great  artist  by  the  death  of 
Hans  Makart,  early  in  Ootober.     Bom  at  Salzburg, 
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in  1840,  Makart  Btadied  under  Pilotj  in  Munioh, 
and  exliibited  his  fiist  famoos  piotnre  "Boman^jlrt 
BaiDB,"  at  the  Faris  Exposition  of  1867.  His 
reputation  as  an  artist  dated  from  this  time.  At 
Vienna,  where  he  settled,  he  painted  his  first  his- 
torical picture, ' '  Catherine  Comaro, ' '  which  was  pur- 
chased b;  the  Berlin  National  Qallery  for  60,000 
markfl.  At  the  Oentennial  Expedition  in  Philadel- 
phia he  took  a  gold  medal  and  again  at  die  Parifl 
Exposition  of  1878,  where  he  first  exhibited  his 
"Entranoe  of  Charles  T.  into  Antwerp."  Moat 
topical  of  his  work,  however,  were  his  paintings 
of  all^^rical  subjects,  such  as  "The  Seven  Capi- 
tal Sins,"  "The  Five  Senses,"  and  "The  Gifts  <rf 
Sea  and  Eartb." 

A  soientifia  achievement  of  the  year  was  Kioo- itioatei«r 
laier's  discovery  of  the  lockjaw  bacilluB.  A  bao- 
teTiol<^;i8t  who  also  worked  along  the  same  line 
was  the  Japanese  investigator  Kitasato,  to  whomxitawto 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  simultaneouslj  studied 
the  hadUus  Uiani.  In  surgery,  an  important  ad- 
vance was  made  by  Dr.  Bennett  of  London,  whoDi 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  locate  a  tumor  within 
the  brain  with  great  accuracy,  even  though  the 
disorder  was  not  apparent  on  the  exterior.  Dr.  b 
Robert  Koch,  who,  two  years  before,  had  discov- 
ered the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  announced  the 
existence  of  a  bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera. 
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THE  beginning  of  1886  found  the  g&rriBon 
of  Rhartomn  reduced  to  the  last  straits 
bj  famine,  desertion  and  treaoheiy.  Gor- 
don believed  that  the  British  troops  were  pushing 
on  to  his  relief,  and  made  supreme  efforts  for  the 
defence.  On  January  26,  the  city  was  carried  by 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Pashas,  who  opened  the 
city  gates  to  the  Mahdi's  troops.  G-ordon  was  taken 
captive.  When  Sir  0.  Wilson,  who  was  ascending 
the  Nile  to  relieve  Gordon,  arrived  he  found  the 
city  in  possession  of  the  enemy  and  retired.  On 
the  day  of  Wilson's  appearance  before  Khartoum, 
General  Gordon  was  put  to  death. 

Charles  George  Gordon,  or  "Chinese  Gordon,"  as 
be  was  called,  was  bom  in  1833  at  Woolwich,  Eng- 
land. He  entered  the  Eoyal  Engineers  in  1852, 
and  served  in  the  Crimea  in  1864-56.  Gordon 
orushed  the  Taiping  Bebelliou  in  China  by  meana 
of  specially  trained  corps  of  Chinese.  On  his  return 
to  England  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  he  became 
chief  engineer  at  Gravesend,  where  his  military 
talent  and  philanthropy  were  conspicuous.  From 
1874  to  1879  he  was  Governor  of  the  Soudan  under 
the  Khedive.  For  a  few  months  in  1882  he  held 
an  appointment  at  the  Cape.     He  had  just  accepted 
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a  miasion  to  the  Congo  from  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
giana  when  he  was  sent  to  withdraw  the  gftnrisoDS 
ehat  Qp  in  the  Soudan  by  the  MahdL  An  almost 
solitaiy  ride  across  the  desert  brought  him  to  Khar* 
tonm.  Within  a  few  weeks,  after  a  glimmer  of  suc- 
cess, he  found  himself  surrounded  bj  enemies,  and 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  manner 
of  his  death  was  learned  only  when  Kitchener 
stormed  Khartoum  in  later  years.  He  was  sur- 
tived  by  Slatin  Pasha,  the  Austrian,  and  Neufeldt 
The  Egyptian  campaign  was  by  no  meana  brought 
to  an  end.  On  January  10,  General  Earle's  column, 
advancing  by  way  of  the  Nile  from  Carbi  to  Berber, 
attacked  the  fortified  canal  position  at  Dalka  and 
oarried  it  Gteneral  Earie  himself  fell  in  the  fight  i 
In  March,  General  Sir  G.  Graham  moved  from  Sua- 
kim  toward  Hassham,  and  soon  met  the  Arabs  in 
foroe.  A  hot  engagement  took  place  on  the  20th, 
with  the  Arabs  as  aggressors.  The  troops  under 
General  Sir  John  McNeil  were  surprised,  and  the 
Arabs  effected  an  entry  into  the  zarida  or  earth* 
works  established  by  the  Egyptian  troops  at  Sua- 
tim.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued  and  the  Arabs  were 
forced  to  retire.  The  losses  were  severe  on  both 
sldea.  Two-thirds  of  the  camels  and  mules  were 
killed  and  maimed.  In  May,  Lord  Wolseley,  who 
had  been  recalled  from  the  Upper  Nile,  arrived  at 
Soakim  and  assumed  command.  On  July  80,  the 
garriaon  of  Kassala,  unable  to  hold  out  longer,  made 
an  amicable  arrangement  with  the  hostile  tribes  and 
Borreodered  the  town  after  a  heroic  resistance  of 
more  than  a  year.     Late  in  the  year  the  Arabs 
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on  the  Upper  Nile  sttaolEed  the  English  guriBoni 
at  Koaaab  and  elsewhere.  Beinfoicemeuta  vere  or- 
dered from  England,  and  Geoeial  Stephenson  started 
for  Wady  Haifa. 

The  failure  of  the  Canadian  Ch>Teniment  to  seontv 
to  the  Indiana  and  half-breeds  of  the  Northweel 
their  ownership  of  the  lands  in  the  Saekatohewaii 
Valley  had  arooBed  resentment.  Aa  the  dieaat- 
isfaotion  grew,  the  half-breeds,  known  as  H^tia, 
tnmed  to  their  old  rebel  leader,  Biel,  who  dwelt 
in  exile  in  Montana.  He  oame  in  response  to  their 
oalL  Siel  made  common  cause  with  snob  redoubt- 
able Indian  chieftains  as  Crowfoot  of  the  Blsckfeek 
tribe,  Pound  Maker  of  the  Crees,  and  Big  Bear  of 
the  Ojibwajs.  A  report  that  Great  Britain  waa 
on  the  verge  of  war  with  Russia  prompted  Kiel  to 
deoiaive  action.  On  March  18,  he  assumed  maa> 
tery  at  Batoohe  and  appointed  Gabriel  Domont^ 
a  famous  bufEalo  hunter,  his  second  in  command. 
Dumont  forthwith  made  a  raid  on  the  Canadian 
Government  stores  at  Dutch  Lake.  A  detachment 
of  mounted  police  from  Carleton,  who  tried  to 
intercept  Dumont,  were  outstripped,  and  another 
stronger  detachment  was  beaten  oS  with  serioua 
loss.  The  grim  news  from  Dutch  Lake  aroused 
all  Canada.  Within  three  days  troops  were  de- 
spatched from  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto  and  On- 
tario. The  new  Canadian  Pacific  Bailwaj,  then 
approaching  completion,  could  not  cany  them  fast 
enough  to  the  front.  Before  they  arrived,  the  re- 
bellion had  spread  up  the  entire  S&akatohewan  Val- 
ley.    The  town  of  Battleford  was  threatened  by  tlie 
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Crees.  A  chieftain  named  Travelling  Spirit  tricked 
the  white  BCttlera  of  Troy  Lake  into  disarming,  and  *q?5y* 
then  let  hia  braves  bntcher  them.  Francis  Dickens, 
a  son  of  the  great  novelist,  in  vain  tried  to  hold 
Fort  Pitt  against  the  assaults  of  Big  Bear's  men.  By 
this  time  the  soldiers  were  arriving  and  advanced 
in  three  columns.  Behind  strong  intrenchments  at 
Fish  Creek,  Kiel's  sharpshooters  under  Dumont  held 
back  the  soldiers  for  two  days.  Another  Canadian 
column  under  Colonel  Otter  made  mattera  worse, 
by  an  unwarranted  attack  on  the  hitherto  peaceful 
Crees,  controlled  by  Pound  Maker.  Entering  the 
Cree  Reservation,  they  fell  into  an  ambush  at  Cut  (^"t  Knife 
Knife  Hill,  and  had  to  retire  in  confusion.  One 
week  after  this  afiair,  on  May  9,  was  fought  the 
famous  three  days'  battle  at  Batoche's  Ferry,  atBMooba'i 
which  Captain  Howard,  the  American  commander 
of  a  Gatling  gun  squad,  carried  off  the  honors. 
At  last  Batoche  was  stormed,  Dumont  escaped 
to  Montana,  but  Kiel  was  taken  and  his  followers 
dispersed.  The  rebellious  Indian  tribes  succumbed. 
Eiel  was  tried  for  treason  at  Begina  and  was  shot,  ^'^■'"* 
together  with  eight  Indians  concerned  in  the  Troy 
Lake  massacre.  Kiel's  execution  evoked  such  a 
storm  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  that  the  Mac- 
donald  Oovemment  tottered  and  nearly  fell.  The 
just  grievances  of  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  at 
last  obtained  recognition. 

The  rebellion  hastened  the  completion  of  the 
great  Canadian  Pacilie  Railway  across  the  conti- 
nent. The  railroad  had  been  laid  simultaneously 
from  the  St.  Xjawrence  and  from  the  Pacific,     In 
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HoTember,  tlie  tiro  sectiooB  were  brought  togeUier 
^Ito"  at  Craigellachie,  in  the  Bocky  Mount&inB.  Sir  Don- 
ald Smith  drove  the  hist  splice,  thoB  fonniiig  a  o<hi- 
tinuooB  railroad  line  of  more  th&n  three  thousand 
miles. 

The  Russian  movement  on  the  Afghan  frontier 
had  resulted  in  the  storming  of  Penjdeb,  on  March 
30.  On  that  occasiou  the  Russians  under  General 
Komarov  attack,ed  the  Afghans,  and  drove  them 
from  their  position  with  a  loss  of  600  men,  all 
Atebu      their  ammunition   and  provisions,  and  two  stand- 

(MHiCler 

diapuM  ards.  The  Russian  (Government  in  May  agreed 
to  the  English  proposals,  to  refer  the  points  iu 
dispute  on  the  Afghan  frontier  to  arbitration. 

In  China,  the  fortunes  of  the  French  fluctuated 
throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year.  On  Febni- 
ary  13,  Langaon,  one  of  the  two  principal  fortresses 
of  Tonquin,  was  occupied  by  the  French  General, 

Tonquio  ^"^'^  de  Lisle,  who  had  previously  routed  the 
Chinese  in  a  hotly  contested  battle  near  the  town. 
On  the  night  of  February  14  to  16  occurred  the 
afiair  of  Sheipoo.  Two  Chinese  war  vessels,  the 
cruiser  ' '  Yu- Yen"  and  despatch  boat  ' '  Chea 
Kiang,"  having  been  out  off  by  the  French,  were 
attacked  by  torpedo  boats  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. One  was  blown  up,  while  the  other  was  Bank 
by  shots  fired  wildly  from  her  own  consort  during 
the  confusion.  This  was  the  last  striking  event 
of  the  war  on  water.  The  French  troops  under 
General  NSgrier,  who  had  advanced  against  the 
Chinese  forces  intrenched  at  Bangbo,  were  forced, 
on  March  24,  after  seven  hours  of  fighting,  to  retire 
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with  a  loBB  of  200.     Oa  the  28th  they  suffered  an- 
other repulse  and  were  forced  to  evacaate  LangsoQ.  ^12?* 
Geoeral  N^grien  was  severely  wounded,  and  1,200 
of  his  men  were  placed  kora  de  combat.     In  July 
the    Annamitea    attacked    the    French   garrison    at 
Hue,    but   were    repulsed    by    General    de   Courcy 
with  great  loss.     The  French  finally  took  posses- 
sion  of   the   citadel.     The  kingdom   of   Cambodia, 
which  had  been  a  protectorate  since  1863,  was  an- _^. 
nexed  to  Cochin-China.     The  port  of  Ofok,  at  the  """<»» 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  annexed  to  the  French 
possessions,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  Porto- 
Novo  was  occupied. 

Nevertheless,  Ferry's  Ministry,  after  two  years 
of  office,  was  overthrown  by  a  vote  of  the  Cham- 
bers, condemning  the  government  policy  pursued 
in  China. 

Li  Hung  Chang  was  appointed  Chinese  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  negotiate  with  Count  Ito.  At  that  time 
China  had  a  much  stronger  position  in  Korea  than 
Japan,  but  this  advantage  was  lost  by  an  agree- 
ment which  tied  the  hands  of  China.  In  a  compact 
signed  at  Tien-tsin,  on  April  18,  China  acknowb 
edged  that  Japan's  right  to  control  was  equal  to 
her  own.  It  was  provided,  first,  that  both  the 
conntrieB  should  recall  their  troops  from  Korea; 
secondly,  that  ao  more  officers  should  be  sent  by 
either  country  to  drill  Korean  soldiers;  and,  thirdly,  ^o^'onWo" 
that  neither  country  should  send  forces  to  Korea  in 
the  future  without  previously  informing  the  other 
party  to  the  convention. 

Late  in  the  year,  the  Japanese  triple  gorerument 
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of  Miniatere,  Privy  Council  and  PremierBhip  wh 
Btiperaeded  by  a  modern  Cabinet  of  MiniBtera,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Miniater-President  Ito  and  luoaye 
asBumed  chai^  The  old  government  board  WM 
reorganized  so  radically  that  many  thousand  officd- 
holders  were  discharged.  By  this  time  a  modem 
kifjuu  P<>Btal  department  had  been  established,  which  han- 
dled nearly  1,000,000  letters  and  packages  a  year. 
The  Japan  Mail  Shipping  Company  ran  a  large  fleet 
of  passenger  steamers  and  merchantmen.  Some 
260  miles  of  railroad  were  operated  by  native  engi- 
neers, while  300  more  miles  were  in  process  of  con- 
struction. Electric  lights  and  telephones  were  now 
Qsed  in  the  large  cities,  and  four  stibmarine  cables 
established  telegraphic  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 
Death  of  On  May  22,  Victor  Hugo  died  at  Paris.  This 
Bugo  greatest  of  modem  French  authors  waa  bom  at 
Besan^on,  in  1802,  the  son  of  a  French  general. 
His  first  novel,  "Han  d'Islande,"  appeared  in  1828, 
and  was  followed  by  "Bug  Jargal,"  in  1825.  In 
1828  a  complete  edition  of  his  "Odes  et  Ballades" 
appeared.  In  these  productions  Hugo's  anti-olas- 
eical  tendencies  were  already  manifest.  The  ap- 
pearance of  his  drama,  "Cromwell,"  in  1827,  with 
its  celebrated  preface,  gave  the  watchword  to  the 
anti-classical  or  romantio  school.  A  prose  solilo- 
qpj,  entitled  "Le  Dernier  Jour  d'un  Condamn^," 
designed  as  a  protest  against  the  infliction  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  waa  published  in  1829.  "Hemani" 
was  brought  on  the  stage  in  1880.  Other  drsmaa 
followed :    ' '  Marion    Delonne, ' '     1829 ;    "Le    Eoi 
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s' Amuse,"  1882;  "Lnoi^ce  Borgia,"  1838;  "Marie 
Todor,"  1838;  "Angelo,"  1885;  "Buy  BlaB,"° 
1838;  "Lea  Boui^raves,"  1848.  During  these 
years  Victor  Hugo  also  published  the  novel, 
"Ndtre  Dame  de  Paris,"  and  several  volames 
of  poetry.  His  earlier  verse  had  a  melody  and 
grace  superior  perhaps  to  any  that  he  afterward 
wrote,  but  it  lacked  the  deep  sympathy  with 
human  life  which  is  oharacteristic  of  Hugo's  later 
poems.  During  the  same  period  he  alao  wrote  his 
oritioal  essays  on  Mirabeaa  and  Voltaire,  and  a 
number  of  articles  for  the  "Revne  de  Paris."  Ino 
1641,  after  having  been  twice  proposed  in  vain, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
In  1846  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  by  Louis 
Philippe.  The  Revolution  of  1848  threw  Hugo 
into  the  political  struggle.  At  first  his  vote  was 
Conservative,  but  afterward  he  became  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  democratic  party.  After  the  coup 
d'ital,  December  2,  1851,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
kept  np  the  struggle  in  the  streets  against  Napo- 
leon to  the  last.  He  then  fled  to  Brussels,  where 
he  published  the  first  of  hia  bitter  satires  on  the 
founder  of  the  Second  Empire,  "Napoleon  le  Petit" 
In  the  following  year,  1863,  came  the  second  and 
famous  volume  of  "Lee  Ch^timents,"  a  wonderful 
mixture  of  satirical  invective,  lyrical  passion  and 
pathos.  Victor  Hugo  then  went  to  live  in  Jersey, 
where  he  wrote  "The  Histoiy  of  a  Crime,"  a  story 
of  the  coup  d'Siat.  He  was  then  expelled  with 
otiier  Fienoh  exiles  by  the  English  Q-ovemmentig 
in  1866,  and  finally  settled  in  Guernsey.    It  was 
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in  tlie  comparative  flolitude  of  the  Chaonel  Island 
tliat  he  wrote  most  of  the  great  works  of  his  later 
years.  In  1856,  he  published  "Lea  Contempla- 
tions," and  in  1869  appeared  "La  L^gende  des 
Sidles,"  a  work  far  more  striking  than  any  of 
its  predeoesBors  for  its  brilliancy  and  energy,  its 
literary  skill  and  its  powerful  conceptions.  In  1862 
appeared  his  great  social  romance,  "Lea  Mis^ra- 
bles,"  which  was  issued  simultaneously  in  nine 
languages.  A  volume  of  poetry,  "Chansons  dea 
Bues  et  des  Boia,"  intervened  before  the  appear- 
ance of  a  second  important  prose  work,  dealing 
with  metaphysical  and  social  problems,  "Les  Tra- 
vailleora  de  la  Mer,"  1866.  "L'Homme  qui  Bit" 
appeared  in  1869.     In  1870,  after  the  fall  of  the 

toFnaee  Empire,  Victor  Hugo  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
brought  out  "L'Ann^e  Terrihle,"  There  he  spent 
his  old  age  in  literary  labor.  In  1874  appeared  the 
great  historical  romance,  ' '  Quatre- Vingt-  Treize, ' ' 
which  was  issued  in  ten  languages.  Numeroua 
other  works  followed.  On  February  27,  1881,  he 
celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday,  which  could  be 
compared  only  to  that  of  Voltaire  in  1788.  Few 
monarchs  have  received  such  an  ovation  as  was 
accorded  to  this  poet  and  novelisL  His  funeral, 
on  June  1,  was  the  occasion  of  another  great  popu- 
lar demonstration.  The  procession  left  the  Arc  de 
Triompbe  at  9  a.m.,  and  at  7  p.m.  the  last  bat- 
tery of  artillery  still  drove  toward  the  Pantheon. 
The  last  conspicuous  event  of  the  year  in  France 

SESS*^  was  Gh^vy's  re-election,  on  December  28,  as  Presi- 
dent' of  the  French  Republic 
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In  America,  General  Uljsaea  S.  Qrant  died,  July 
28,  at  Uount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga.  He  vaa 
bom  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  in  1822,  of  Scotch 
anoeetiy.  After  graduating  from  the  military  f>c*^-Deatbat 
emj  at  West  Point,  he  served  daring  the  Mexican  o^u" 
War,  taking  part  in  every  battle  except  Buena 
Yista.  In  1854  he  resigned  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing near  St.  Louis.  On  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1861  he  vaa  chosen  captain  of  a  company  of  volun- 
teera,  and  was  bood  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  and 
rose  to  aU  the  succeeding  steps  through  his  eminent 
services  tbronghout  the  Civil  War.  After  the  war, 
Congress,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  passed  an 
act  reviving  the  grade  of  "General  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,"  to  which  Grant  was  im- 
mediately appointed.  In  1868,  he  was  elected 
President,  and  was  re-elected  over  Horace  Greeley 
in  1872.  Grant  died  from  a  cancer  in  the  throat, 
the  result  of  exoessive  smoking.  On  August  8, 
his  body  was  interred  in  New  York  City,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Hudson  Biver,  near  the  battlefield  of 
Harlem.  The  funeral  pageant  was  imposing  in  ita 
grandeur.  A  military  procession  of  25,000  was 
headed  by  the  most  distinguished  generals  and  ad- 
mirals of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies.  A^  ^ 
service  was  also  held  for  General  Grant  at  West-^JS^' 
minster  Abbey  in  England.  A  magnificent  tomb 
has  since  been  erected  over  his  grave.  Simple, 
reticent,  earnest,  and  persevering  in  his  character, 
Grant  owed  his  military  success  not  so  much  to 
strategy  as  to  superior  numbers  and  reeouzoes,  hard 
fighting,  and  do{^^  determin&tiou. 
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GranfB  oomrade-in-arms,  General  Geoi^  B,  Mc- 
Clellaa,  died  on  October  26,  in  hia  fifty-ninth  year. 
He  waa  bom  at  Philadelphia,  in  December,  1826. 
p,,^^^,  Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1846,  he  joined  the 
^teuan  anny  as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  Mexican  War.  There  he  distin- 
guished himself  under  General  Scott.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America  from  the  Crimea,  where  he  studied 
campaigning,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army,  and  became  technical  director  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War,  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  to 
the  rank  of  Major-Gcneral  in  the  regular  army. 
After  a  successful  campaign  in  western  Vii^nia, 
lie  was  made  Commander-in-Chief,  and  reorganized 
the  shattered  army.  In  1864  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  was  defeated. 
In  1877  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
He  published  many  military  papers.  Of  MeClellan 
it  may  be  said  that  he  was  not  big  enough  for  bis 
opportunities.  President  Lincoln,  notwithstanding 
McClellan's  overbearing  conduct,  which  gave  rise 
to  apprehensions  that  he  might  establish  a  military 
dictatorship,  gave  him  every  chance.  As  Lincoln 
put  it:  "I  will  gladly  hold  General  McCleJIan'a 
bridle,  if  he  will  only  go  ahead  and  win.''  Me- 
Clellan, however,  failed  to  fulfil  these  expectations. 
BumoroK  In  Germany,  Prince  Bismarck's  seventieth  birth- 
tttivwi  jjj^y.^  g^^  ^jjQ  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance 
into  public  life,  was  celebrated,  on  April  1,  with 
great  enthasiasm  throughout  the  German  Empire. 
The  Bismarck  of  this  period  lives  for  later  gener- 
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ationB  in  the  great  portraits  of  Franz  Lenbaoh. 
LoDg  before  he  undertook  these  portntitB,  Lenbaoh 
had  takeo  rank  aa  l^e  foremost  portrait  painter 
of  Germanj.  Bom  in  the  Bavarian  highlands  aS)^^, 
the  son  of  a  carpenter,  Lenbach  began  his  artistic  ^*°'* 
career  in  Mnnich,  where  he  was  enooaraged  l^ 
Pilo^  and  Baron  von  Sohack.  Filotj  seat  the  /oang 
painter  to  Borne  at  his  own  expense.  After  hia 
return,  he  was  made  a  professor  at  Weimar,  where 
he  was  associated  with  Beinhold  Begas  and  Bock- 
lio.  Having  resigned  his  chair,  Lenbaoh  went  to 
Spain,  where  he  schooled  himself  for  his  chosen 
profession  of  portrait  painting  bj  copying  most  of 
the  canvases  of  Yelasquez  and  of  Titian  in  the 
galleriee  of  Madrid.  At  the  Paris  Exposition,  in 
1857,  he  obtamed  a  medal  for  one  of  his  own  early 
portraits.  Returning  to  Munich,  he  became  the 
painter  of  princes  and  prelates,  and  the  fame  of 
bis  portraits  ever  grew. 

On  June  17,  Field-Marshal  Baron  von  Mantenf- 
fel  died  at  seventy-six,  having  survived  the  three 
last  (German  campaigns  in  Denmark,  Austria  and 
France. 

Ctermany,  at  the  instigation  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
poraued  a  vigorous  colonial  policy,  obtaining,  among 
other  lands,  a  long  strip  of  coast  in  West  Africa. 
Soon  Prince  Bismarck  had  a  conference  called  at 
Berlin  to  determine  the  question  of  the  new  Congo 
country,  which  England,  through  a  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, seemed  about  to  acquire.  The  Congo  basin 
was  defined  by  the  conference  as  embracing  2,000,-  ooioau 
000  square  miles  of  territory,   which  was  placed 
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nnder  the  control  of  an  Intemstional  Commission, 
and  made  free  to  the  trade  of  all  nations.  England 
was  allowed  to  control  the  Lower  Kiger  and  France 
the  upper  portion  of  that  river.  Bussia  continued 
the  construction  of  her  military  railway  beyond  the 
Caspian,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  her 
troops,  under  General  Alikanov,  seized  the  Merv 
Oasis,  thus  making  the  Bussian  arms  predominant 
in  Central  Asia. 

The  polity  pursued  in  Africa,  and  the  tardy  war 
measures  undertaken  against  Bussia,  had  greatly 
discredited  the  Gladstone  Ministry,  and  after  Par- 
liament opened,  the  government  on  several  occa- 
sions narrowly  escaped  defeat.  The  Ministry  were 
also  at  odds  on  the  question  of  continuing  coercioa 
laws  in  Ireland,  the  Crimes  Act  having  expired. 
It  was  ultimately  determined  to  retain  certain 
clauses  of  the  act.  At  this  juncture  the  question 
of  raising  a  tax  on  beer  was  introduced.  The  Irish 
oladBhHie  P^i^i  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to  prevent 
'^  the  continuance  of  the  Crimes  Act  clauses,  voted 
with  the  opposition,  and  the  government  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  264  to  252.  Gladstone  promptly 
resigned,  and  Lord  Salisbury  formed  a  Ministry. 

The  political  history  of  eastern  Europe,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  turned  entirely  on  the 
Eastern  Koumelian  question,  and  the  war  between 
Servia  and  Bulgaria  which  followed  it.  The 
movement  for  a  union  between  Bulgaria  uid 
Eastern  Boumelia,  fomented  by  the  Panslavist 
communities  in  Bussia,  and  the  Russian  officers 
in  Bulgaria,  had  made  considerable  progress. 
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While  the  revolution  was  Becretly  preparing  in 
Eastern  Boamelia,  Balgaria  remained  paeaive,  but 
Prince  Alexander  meanwhile  was  persuaded  to  join  1?[^™" 
the  movement,  should  the  revolution  be  Buccessful. 
The  date  for  the  outbreak  was  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. But  by  the  16th  the  insurrection  was  in  prog- 
ress, and,  on  the  18th,  Prince  Alexander  received 
the  deputation  which  offered  him  the  title  of  ruler 
of  southern  Bulgaria.  On  the  20th,  he  entered 
Philippopolia,  accompanied  by  his  Prime  Minister 
and  the  officers  of  his  household.  While  the  agi- 
tation between  the  Powers  as  to  the  government 
of  Eastern  Boumelia  still  continued,  the  Czar,  on 
November  7,  ordered  Prince  Alexander's  name  to 
be  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  Russian  army.  On^j^S™, 
the  14th,  the  Servian  army  uivaded  Bulgaria  with- 
out a  previous  declaration  of  war.  Each  side  ac- 
cused the  other  of  having  provoked  a  conflict 
The  campaign  was  short  but  sanguinary.  On  both 
sides  the  rulers  assumed  the  chief  command,  and 
the  Servians  boldly  pushed  their  way  into  Bulgarian 
territory.  It  became  evident  that  Turkey  hoped 
that  the  Bulgarian  difficulty  would  be  settled  by 
the  capture  of  Sofia  by  the  Servians,  the  abdica- 
tion or  deposition  of  Prince  Alexander,  and  the 
submission  of  the  beaten  Bulgarians  to  the  Powers.  „  ,  . 
But  the  fortune  of  war  deeided  otherwise.  On  No-  ™"i»* 
vember  17,  near  Slivnitza,  after  a  series  of  bloody 
encounters,  in  which  Alexander  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  bravery,  the  Servian  array  was  driven 
back  toward  the  Dragoman  Pass.  Still  the  Prince 
was  little  confident  of  his  power  to  repel  the  in- 
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T&aion,  and  two  days  later  he  tendered  his  sabmiB- 
sioD  to  the  Sultan,  stating  that  ha  had  completely 
evacuated  Eaatem  Koumelian  territory.     Meanwhile, 
B„j^,,,j,^  the    Servian    forces  were   in    full  retreat,   and    on 
B^^       the  26th,    Prince   Alexander   with   60,000  entered 
Servia,  driving  the  Servians  before  him.     On  No- 
vember 27,  he  occupied  Phot,   bat  was  stopped 
bj  a  declaration  made  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,   that  if  the  Bulgarians  went  further 
thej  would  have  to  meet  Austrian  instead  of  Ser- 
vian troops.     An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Powers 
Anitria     ^  settle  the  question.     The  Commission  appointed 
w"'^    completed  its  task  on  December  21,  when  it  signed 
a  protocol,  stipulating  that  there  should  be  mutual 
evacuation  on  the  25th  and  on  the  27th,  and  that 
an  armistice  should  continue  until  March  1. 

In  India,  war  was  once  more  declared  against  the 
King  of  Burma.  In  November,  the  British  boops 
B^IJ^^  were  ordered  to  advance  upon  Mandalay.  General 
Prendergast,  having  captured  Pregan  on  the  Ira- 
waddy  on  the  22d,  advanced  rapidly  up  the  river, 
and  appeared  before  Myngan  on  the  25tb,  where  the 
Burmese  were  in  force.  After  a  bombardment  bj 
the  gunboats,  a  naval  brigade  landed  and  occupied 
the  town  without  resistance.  King  Thebaw  sued 
for  peace. 
o«am  George  Meredith,  the  English  novelist,  this  year 

published  his  famous  "Diana  of  the  Crosswaya." 
Four  years  previously  he  had  published  "The  Tragic 
Comedians, ' '  one  of  his  masterpieces,  founded  on  an 
episode  from  the  life  of  Lasalle.  His  first  book  ot 
"Poems"  appeared  as  early  as  1861.     After  several 
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prose  poems  he  published  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Peverel,"  -which  won  him  great  popularity.  Of 
the  novels  dealing  with  ethical  problems,  "Evan 
Harrington,"  "Emilia  in  England,"  "Bhoda  Flem- 
ing," "Vittoria,"  and  "The  Adventures  of  Harry 
Richmond,"  are  deserving  of  mention. 

Jens  Peter  Jaoobsen,  the  Danish  novelist,  died' 
in  this  year.  Bom  at  Aarhos,  in  1847,  he  brought 
oat  his  first  novel  "Mogens,"  in  1872.  His  mas- 
terpieces were  "Marie  Grubbe,"  and  "Nils  Lyhne," 
published  after  seven  years  of  incessant  application. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  Jacobsen  succeeded  in 
finishing  an  excellent  b'anslatiou  into  Danish  of 
"Origin  of  Species." 

Jacobsen's  mc^t  promising  literary  rival  was 
Holger  Drachmann.  Bom  in  the  same  year  with] 
Jacobsen,  he  was  a  far  more  prolific  writer,  and 
sooQ  took  rank  as  the  foremost  Danish  romancer 
of  the  sea.  His  verses,  like  his  stories,  are  full  of 
life  and  action,  resembling  in  this  respect  those 
of  his  British  contemporary,  Rudyard  Kipling. 
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THE  disturbed  condition  into  which  eastern 
Europe  was  thrown  by  the  Boamelian  revo- 
latioD  and  the  Senrian-Bolgaiian  war  oos- 
tinued  throoghont  the  jeex.  On  March  1,  after 
much  tediooB  negotiations,  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween  Serria  and  Bulgaria  was  signed.  Later  in 
the  year  Busaia,  through  her  agents  in  Bulgaria, 
succeeded  in  aooompliBhing  her  end.  At  midnight, 
on  August  21,  a  party  of  officers  at  Sofia  forced 

I"  their  waj  into  Prince  Alexander's  bedchamber  and 
dieted  attempted  to  extort  from  him  his  abdication.  On 
his  refusal  he  was  carried  oS.  and  put  on  board 
a  steamer,  which  landed  him  at  Reni  on  Bussian 
territory.  The  Provisional  Qoremment  at  Sofia 
then  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  deposi- 
tion of  Prince  Alexander  a  political  necessity. 
His  friends  at  once  established  a  rival  govern- 
ment at  Timova.  The  militia  was  called  oa^ 
and,  supported  by  popular  feeling,  upset  the  Sofia 
government  and  arrested  the  principal  conspirators. 

.  On  September  8,  Prince  Alexander  returned  and 
made  a  state  entry  into  Sofia,  but  a  few  days  after 
this,  under  the  cload  of  the  Czar's  disapproval,  he 
renounced  the  throne.  He  left  Sofia  the  next  day. 
The    Great  Sobranje    then    offered    the  crown  to 
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Prince  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  bnt  he  declined  it 
The  Prince  of  Montenegro  waa  next  put  forward 
aemi-oflicially  by  RnBsia,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Bulgarian  Government  Finally  the  delegates 
offered  the  crown  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe- 
Cobnrg.  At  Sofia  a  great  meeting  had  been  held 
in  support  of  the  Bulgarian  Regency.  General 
Kaulbars,  the  Bnesian  Commissioner,  attempted  to 
address  the  people,  but  their  menacing  demeanor 
compelled  him  to  desist  Another  incident  in  mtrigufl* 
Eastern  Roumelia  was  the  seizure  of  Bonrgas,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  on  November  4,  by  a  body  of  Mon- 
tenegrins under  the  leadership  of  the  Russian  Cap- 
tain Nabokov.  The  town  was  speedily  recovered 
by  forces  despatched  by  the  Regency  at  Timova. 
Finally,  on  the  19th,  Russia  recalled  General  Kaul- 
bars from  Bulgaria.  He  left  So&a  without  dem- 
onstration, and  was  followed  by  the  other  Russian 
agents  aud  consuls  throughout  the  country.  The 
protection  of  Russian  subjects  in  Bulgaria  was 
committed  to  the  French  Consul- General. 

Friction  between  Russia  and  England  was  obvi- 
ated  in  a  measure  by  the  Anglo- Russian  delimita- 
tion commission  concerning  the  boundary  of  Afghan- 
istan. A  British  expeditionary  force  under  General 
Gordon  in  Burma  met  with  resistance  when  attack-  ^'buIm 
ing  BoBweh  at  Maphe,  but  dislodged  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time,  Major  Haines  failed  to  dislodge 
1,500  Burmese  near  Tumensoo  and  had  to  retire. 
The  island  of  Socroto,  east  of  Cape  Guardafni  near 
the  line  of  the  route  commanding  the  Gulf  of  Aden* 
was  annexed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  autumn. 
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EuTOpe&n  oaBtomB  is  tbe  Far  East  mm  gaining 
lect^ition.  On  October  18,  a  decree  waa  isaaed  in 
Japan  making  £aropean  dress  at  court  cerranouiu 
obligatory.  In  Tonquin,  General  Conroy,  wHoee 
rule  liad  been  distorbed  by  a  terrible  massacre  of 
natire  Cliristiaas  and  by  the  spread  of  rebeIli<Hi 
in  Annam,  was  recalled  by  tbe  Frencb  Govern- 

FMUBBTt  meat.  Paul  Bert,  the  distinguished  Ifinister  ot 
Public  Instruction  under  Gambetta,  was  appointed 
Besident-General  to  accomplish  the  task  in  which 
the  military  men  had  failed.  At  the  beginning  ot 
April  he  reached  Hanoi.  In  spite  of  the  strained 
relations  between  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
he  managed  to  pat  French  mle  before  the  nativee 
in  a  more  atta-active  light  Worn  out  by  work  and 
anxiety  he  died  after  a  brief  rule  of  ais  montha. 

Abont  this  time  in  Spain  a  posthumous  son  of 
King  Alfonso  was  bom  at  Madrid.  The  infant 
was  proclaimed  as  King  Alfonso  XIH.     About  two 

of  Spain  hundred  soldiers,  supported  by  a  few  civilians,  re- 
belled at  Madrid.  The  revolt  was  easily  quelled. 
At  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  Boyal  of  Portugal, 
Don  Carlos,  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  Princesse  Am^e  d'Orleans,  M.  Billoc, 
representing  President  Gr^vy  of  France,  had  made 
use  of  these  words:  "Let  me  express  the  sym- 
pathy with  which  my  government  looks  upon  a 
union  which  will  establish  a  future  tie  between 
the  two  nations."  After  stormy  debates  over  these 
impolitic  words  both  Chambers  voted  for  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  French  pietendere.  The  law  which 
was  applied  to  the  two  chiefa  of  the  Houses  c^ 
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Bourbon  and  Bonaparte,  and  their  direct  lieini, 
was  forthwith  promulgated.  A  few  days  after 
the  departure  of  Prince  Napoleon,  Prince  Victor, 
Comte  de  Paria,  and  the  Duo  d'Orl&uiB,  Cteneral  ^^,^^,^1^ 
Bonlanger  struck  from  the  army  roll  the  names  of  Jj^2°^ 
all  the  princes  of  Bourbon  and  Bonaparte  famUira. 
The  Due  d'Aumale  remonstrated.  He,  too,  wai 
expelled  from  France. 

The  colossal  Statue  of  Liberty  erected  in  New 
Tork  Harbor  by  the  French  Bcalptor  Bartholdi 
VS8  formally  dedicated  by  President  CleTcland  in 
June.  Hajor-Q«neral  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  died 
in  his  sixty-second  year.  He  serred  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  San  Antonio, 
Chembnsco,  Contieras,  Molino  del  Bev.  and  the 
oaptore  of  the  City  of  Mexica  In  1861  he  waBH«nooc* 
made  brigadier-general  of  volnnteers,  and  was  from 
that  time  until  the  termination  of  the  war  connected 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  held  the  post 
of  commander  of  the  Eastern  Dirision  of  the  United 
States  Army,  until  his  death. 

On  August  4,  Samnel  J.  Tilden,  ex-Oovemor  of 
Hew  York  State,  died  at  Oreystone,  Yonkers,  aged  bmbmI 
seventy-two  years.  In  1878  he  came  into  promi- 
nence by  his  fearless  prosecution  of  the  Tweed 
Bing,  and  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1874.  By  his  telling  exposures  of  the  corrupt 
practices  of  the  Canal  Bing  he  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing some  $8,000,000  of  the  public  funds.  In  1876 
Tilden  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  Accord- 
ing to  his  adherents,  he  was  elected,  but  was  cheated 
out  of  the  honor  by  a  corrupt  count  in  the  South. 
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On  hia  death  he  bequeathed  a  large  part  of  his 
private  fortune  to  New  York  City  for  the  erection 
of  a  public  library. 

Chester  Alan  Arthur,  twenty-first  President  of 
£?j;S?°*  the  United  States,  died  on  November  18  at  New- 
York  City.  During  the  Civil  War  he  attained  the 
rank  of  general.  In  1880  he  was  elected  Yice- 
President,  and  on  the  assassination  of  Q-arfield 
became  President.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in  New  York 
claimed  that  he  had  violated  his  predecessor's 
promises,  and  broke  with  him.  They  were  not  sns- 
tained  by  their  constituents. 

Late  in  the  summer  a  large  band  of  hostile 
Apaches  under  Geronimo  surrendered  at  Skeleton 
Canyon.  Here  Lawton,  later  distinguished  for  his 
gallantry  in  the  Spanish- American  and  Philippine 
wars,  came  into  prominence. 

At  the  age  of  sixty,  Joseph  Tiotor  von  Sohefiel, 
the  German  poet  and  novelist,  died  at  Karlsruhe. 
After  studying  law  at  Heidelberg,  Munich  and 
Berlin,  SoheSel  received  a  judicial  appointment 
at  Steokingen  and  later  at  Bruohsal.  In  these 
early  days  (1852)  he  wrote  his  famous  romantic 
poem  "Der  Trompeter  von  Sssckingen."  Three 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  "Trompeter,"  he 
published  the  historical  novel  "Ekkehard,"  one  of 
the  most  popular  German  works  of  fiction.  Later 
publications  were  "Frau  Aventiure"  (a  collection 
of  lyrics),  ' '  Juniperus, "  "  Bei^spalmen, "  "  Wal- 
deinsamkeit, ' '  and  the  rollicking  student  songs 
which  bear  the  title  "G-audeamus." 
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On  Jane  10,  it  was  officially  amtounced  that  King 
Xjouis  II.  of  BaTaria  was  insane  and  not  able  to^L^ 
continue  hie  reign.  His  nnole,  Prince  Luitpold, 
aaaamed  the  B^ency  together  with  the  command 
of  the  Bavarian  army,  since  the  king's  brother, 
Prince  Otto,  suffered  likewise  from  incurable 
lunacy.  Some  Bavarian  physicians  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  deny  that  the  king  was  insane,  but  the 
qaestion  was  set  at  rest  by  an  autopsy  after  the 
unfortunate  king's  suicide  in  the  Lake  of  Stamberg 
five  days  later.  Like  his  grandfather  and  name-Tbem^ 
sake,  King  Louis  had  shown  himself  a  great  pa-"i'a<>" 
tron  of  the  arts,  especially  of  music  and  the  drama. 
Soon  after  1871,  when  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
offer  the  imperial  crown  to  King  William  of  Prus- 
sia, he  began  to  withdraw  himself  from  publio 
afiaira.  Iieaving  the  foreign  policy  of  his  king- 
dom to  be  directed  by  Bismarck,  and  its  home  af- 
fairs by  a  Liberal  Ministry,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  gratification  of  his  musical  and  esthetic  taste. 
He  took  Bichard  Wagner  under  his  protection,  en- 
abling that  eminent  composer  to  produce  his  chief  ^l^*^ 
works  at  Munich  on  a  large  scale.  Later,  King  **"* 
Louis,  exasperated  by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
people  at  Munich,  built  a  great  opera-house  at 
Bayreuth  for  Winer's  productions.  Although 
the  Bavarian  civil  list  was  ample,  King  Louis, 
by  his  mania  for  building  magniSoent  palaces,  in- 
volved himself  in  flnaaoial  straits,  calling  for  the 
interference  of  his  Ministers  and  his  family.  The 
project  of  deposing  hiin  was  first  broached  in  187S, 
but  was  not  carried  into  effect  ontil  this  year. 
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By  the  connivance  of  his  guards  he  was  remoTcd 
from  his  castle,  HohenBchwangau,  to  confinement 
at  Sohloss  Berg.  Three  days  after  his  arrival, 
on  the  15th,  the  King  and  his  special  physician, 
Dr.  von  Gutten,  were  found  drowned  in  the  waters 
of  the  lake  bordering  the  castle  garden.  The  Ba- 
varian peasantry  still  believe  that  their  onhappy 
King  succumbed  to  a  court  cabal. 

Six  weeks  after  this  Franz  Liszt  died  at  Bay- 
reuth.  Liszt,  whose  baptismal  name  was  Ferencz, 
was  bom  at  Baiding  near  CEdenbnrg,  Hungary,  io 
1811.  His  musical  instruction,  under  the  tutelage 
of  his  father,  began  at  six.  After  appearing  in 
several  public  concerts  at  Vienna,  in  1821,  Liszt 
went  to  Paris,  but  was  refused  admittance  to  the 
Conservatory  by  Cherubini,  who  objected  to  infant 
prodigies.  He  remained  at  Paris  and  soon  brought 
out  a  one-act  operetta,  "Don  Sancho,  ou  le  Ch&teau 
de  r Amour."  The  advent  of  Paganiai  moved  him 
to  hitherto  unprecedented  feats  in  teohuique.  With 
the  Countess  d'Agoult,  who  wrote  under  the  name 
of  Daniel  Stem,  Liszt  retired  from  Paris  society 
to  Q-eaeva,  in  1835.  Three  children  were  bom  to 
them,  one  of  whom,  Cosima,  became  the  wife 
of  Richard  Wagner.  During  this  period  Liazt 
appeared  in  public  but  once,  to  vanquish  his  rival 
on  the  piano,  Thalberg.  In  1839,  he  set  out  for 
a  triumphant  concert  tour  through  Europe,  and  for 
tie  next  ten  years  the  world  rang  with  his  fame. 
In  1849,  he  was  called  to  the  Court  of  Weimar, 
where  his  commanding  position  enabled  him  to 
bring  out  the  despised  works  of  Wagner,  and  some 
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of  the  more  extreme  oreatioua  of  Schunuum  uid 
Berlioz.  At  Vfeimtiz  the  virtuoBO  matured  into^i^^ 
a  full-fledged  oompoaer.  There  be  originated  the 
oroheetral  conceptioii  of  Bjmphonio  poeme.  Owing 
to  the  oppoBition  enooantered  over  the  production 
of  Cornelius'  "Barher  of  Bagdad,"  Liszt  removed 
to  Borne,  where  Pope  Fio  Nono  made  him  an 
Ahb&  In  1807,  he  was  recalled  to  Weimar  to  con- 
duct the  Beethoven  festival.  Elected  director  of 
the  new  Hungarian  Academy  of  Mueio  at  Featb, 
he  divided  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  between 
Weimar,  Borne  and  Peflth,  followed  everywhere  by 
throngs  of  pupils  and  admirers.  He  died  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  Wagner  festivals  at  Bayrenth. 
The  complete  catalogue  of  Liszt's  original  oomposi- 
tions  and  transcriptions  is  too  long  for  enumeration. 
To  the  literature  of  musio  Liszt  contributed  three 
volumes  on  Chopin,  Franz,  and  Wagner,  as  well 
as  his  celebrated  work  on  "The  Gypsies  and  Their 
Musio. ' ' 

Germany  next  lost  one  of  her  foremost  artists  by 
the  death  of  Karl   Theodor  von  Filoty.     Born  at 
Munich,  in  1826,  Pilotj  studied  at  the  Academy 
there  under  his  father.     After  completing  his  stud- 
ies in  Paris  and  Brussels,  Piloty  was  oommissioned  Younger 
by  King  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  paint  a  number™"*' 
of  historical  subjects.     He  achieved  national  fame 
by  his  celebrated  canvas  of  ' '  Seni  before  the  Dead 
Walienstein."     Equally  famoop  are  hia  "Discovery 
of  America,"  and  "Thusnelda  at  the  Triumph  of 
Oermanicus. ' ' 
,  With  the  death  of  the  historian  Leopold  von 
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Raoke  Genaaaj  lost  auotlier  of  her  most  distiu- 
gaished  bodb.  Hie  firet  published  work  was  a  his- 
tory of  the  Bomanoe  and  Teutonio  nations  from 
1494  to  1535.  This  was  followed  hy  "Princes  and 
°  Peoples  of  Southern  Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries."  His  celebrated  "History 
of  the  Popes"  was  published  in  the  thirties.  His- 
tories of  Germany,  Prussia,  France,  and  England 
at  dlSerent  periods,  were  published  between  1839 
and  1863.  At  the  age  of  eighty-six,  Banke  com- 
menced hia  "History  of  the  World,"  of  which  he 
published  one  volume  each  year.  He  had  reached 
the  death  of  Charlemagne  when  his  labors  were 
interrupted  by  his  death. 

In  March,  a  Socialistic  manifestation  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  Paris  Commune  was  made 
at  Lidge.  The  united  forces  of  the  police  and  civic 
guard  were  necessary  to  restore  order.  Strikes  oc- 
curred in  the  densely  populated  mining  districts  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Meuae.  The  situation  at  length 
became  so  serious  that  regular  troops  were  re- 
Eun^nui  qiir®d  to  restore  order.  Amsterdam  likewise  was 
oMtraUMsthe  scene  of  disorders  in  March  and  July.  Mass 
meetings  of  laboring  men  called  for  less  working 
hours  and  for  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax,  to 
provide  the  poor  with  daily  bread.  The  military 
interfered  and  twenty-five  pei^ons  were  shot  and 
ninety  wounded.  Serious  riots  of  the  unemployed 
occurred  late  in  the  year  in  England  and  Ireland. 
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IK  THE  cominenceinent  of  the  year  the  attention 
of  the  world  was  drawn  to  Abyssinia.  A  scien- 
tific mission,  commanded  by  Count  Salinbein 
Yt&d  proposed  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  General  G^ne,  commanding  the  ezpedi- 
tionary  force,  had  asaored  the  mission  that  no 
military  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Italians 
Bhould  compromise  their  safety.  Only  a  few  days 
had  elapsed  after  this  promise  when  the  Italian 
troops  marched  out  of  the  fortifications  of  Masso-  tiu 
wah  to  meet  Bas  Alula,  commanding  on  behalf  of 
Sing  John  of  Abyssinia.  Count  Salinbein  was  at 
once  made  prisoner  by  the  Abyssinians,  and  the 
evacuation  of  Maasowah  was  demanded.  On  Jan- 
nary  25,  Bas  Saati  made  an  attack  on  the  Italian 
lines,  but  after  three  hours'  fighting  was  repulsed. 
The  following  day,  three  coinpanies  of  Italian 
troops,  despatched  to  revictual  the  garrison,  were 
ambushed  and  overwhelmed.  Twenty-three  officers 
and  407  soldiers  were  killed,  and  all  the  guns  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Abyssinians.  An  Italian 
Cabinet  crisis  resulted. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  failure  of  Gladstone's  Home 
Bule  Bill  had  only  brought  Irish  affairs  into  greater 
prominence.     Charles  Parnell  came  forward  with 
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a  bill  for  the  diminution  of  Irisli  rents.  The  bill 
SS^^  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  297  to  202.  Arthur 
Balfour,  Prime  Minister  Salisbury's  nephew,  now 
introduced  a  new  coereion  bill.  Its  passage  through 
Parliament  was  secured  by  extraordinary  means. 
On  the  day  that  s  vote  was  to  be  taken  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  April  18,  the  London  "Times, "  under 
startling  headlines,  published  in  fac-simile  a  lett« 
claimed  to  bare  been  written  bv  Pamell  at  the 
time  of  the  Fbcenix  Park  murders.  The  letter  read 
thus: 

"IS  I  e  I  82. 

ThaPteott      "Dbab  Sib — I  am  not  surprised  at  your  friend's 
''*•*'        anger,   but  he   and  you  should   know  that  to   de- 
nounce the  murders  was  the  only  course  open  to 
us.     To  do  that  promptly  wm  plainly  our    beet 
policy. 

"But  you  can  tell  him  and  all  others  concerned 
that  though  I  regret  the  accident  of  Lord  F.  Caven* 
dish's  death,  I  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  Burke 
got  no  more  than  his  deserts. 

"CHAELBaS.  Pahnbll." 

Pamell  promptly  denounced  this  letter  as  a  for- 
ch«rg«a  gery.  Nevertheless  his  supposed  sympathy  with  the 
Pamell  perpetrators  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murder  aroused 
all  Tories  against  him.  For  several  days  before 
the  publication  of  this  letter  the  "Times"  had 
published  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "Pamellism 
and  Grime."  The  rest  of  the  year  passed  before 
Parliament  agreed  to  take  up  FameH's  case  aa  de< 
manded  by  him.  One  O'Lonnell,  feeling  himself 
implicated,  sued  the  "Times"  for  libel,  bat  the 
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trial,  bejond  rerampiug  the  charges  agaiuat  Par- 
nell,  proTed  a  fiasco. 

Dnring  the  entire  year,  political  interest  centred 
in  the  Balkans.  The  throne  of  Bulgaria  remained 
rscant.  Nor  could  the  Powers  agree  on  a  prince 
who  would  be  likely  to  obtain  the  support  of  all 
parties.  Russian  agents  fomented  dissatisfaction. 
Alarming  risings  occurred  at  Silistria  and  Bust- 
chuk  in  early  spring.  Though  they  were  easily 
put  down  by  the  government,  the  Regency  did  not 
posaesa  sufficient  confidence  among  the  masses  of 
the  population  to  aSord  guarantees  for  the  preser-  Fjpntbuuid 
vation  of  order.  Finally,  on  July  6,  Prince  Ferdi-^i^'s^ 
nand  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  unanimously  elected  by^"**"* 
the  Sobrauje  to  be  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  Russia  re- 
fused her  sanction.  Prince  Ferdinand  accepted  the 
proffered  crown.  The  Sobranje  was  thereupon  dis- 
solved and  the  Ministry  resigned  early  in  August. 
Three  days  later  the  Russian  Charg^  d'Affaires  at 
Constantinople  submitted  to  the  Porte  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  assumption  of  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment by  Prince  Ferdinand.  Russia,  G-ermany  and 
France  withheld  their  recognition  of  the  Prince. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  attitude  of  Russia  had 
grown  so  menacing  that  war  seemed  almost  in- 
evitable. 

In  Russia,  another  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Czar 
had  been  made  on  March  29.  Nihilist  trials  fol- 
lowed with  the  usual  sequel  of  the  banishment  ofmhUM 
several  suspects  to  Siberia.  Serious  disturbances 
involving  the  arrest  of  a  few  hundred  students 
next    broke    out    at   the    University  of    Moscow. 
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The  oi^  was  pat  under  military  role.  The  Uni- 
versities  of  Moscow  and  Kasan,  as  well  &8  thoee 
of  Odessa,  Kharkor  and  St.  FeteFsburg,  were 
closed. 

The  Comte  de  Paris,  in  England,  isaaed  a 
length;  manifesto  "to  the  representativeB  of  the 
Uonarohical  party  in  France,"  directing  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  Chambers  to  defend  Conservative 
interests  so  as  to  show  France  how  desirable  was 
the  re-establiahment  of  monarchy.  A  dreadful  dia- 
c^ique  aster  occurred  in  Hay,  when  the  Op^ra  Comiqoe 
at  Paris  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  Sre  whicK 
broke  out  during  the  first  act  of  the  performance 
of  "Mignon. "  The  actual  number  of  lives  lost  was 
never  satisfactorily  ascertained,  many  bodies  be- 
ing reduced  to  ashes.  Eighty  burned  bodies  were 
found  and  forty-five  persons  were  reported  missf 
ing.  M.  Garvalla,  director  of  the  Ul-fated  Op^ 
Comique,  was  sentenced  in  December  to  three 
months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  50,000  francs. 
Praideot  ^'^^J  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Re- 
^HS^  public  and  quitted  the  Elyseea  the  same  evening. 
Disturbances  occurred  in  various  parts  of  Paris  as 
soon  as  Gravy's  resignation  became  known. 

In  England,   the    fiftieth   anniversary   of  Quees 
Victoria's    reign    was    celebrated    throughout   the 
kingdom.     The  Queen  drove  in  state  from  Buoking- 
vtctoria'a  ham  Palace  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  Special 
jubu«e      Jubilee  Service  was  held.     It  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  an   impressive  display  of  British  colonial 
resources  and  loyalty. 
Jenny  Liud,  the  famous  singer,  died  in  November 
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at  her  home  in  the  MalverD  Hills,  England.  She 
■was  born  in  Stockholm,  October  6,  1820.  She  re- 
ceived part  of  her  musical  education  under  Oaroia 
at  Paris;  achieved  her  first  success  in  Berlin,  1845; 
and  was  received  with  great  ovation  in  her  native 
city  of  Stockholm.  In  1847  she  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden,  London,  before  an  enthusiaatio  audience, 
and  three  years  later  went  to  America.  Her  profits 
daring  these  two  years  were  nearly  $3,000,000.  In 
1852  she  married  the  composer,  Otto  Goldschmidt, 
at  Boston.  The  same  year  she  returned  to  Europe,  i^' 
and,  after  an  extensive  tour,  settled  in  England. 
Her  triumphs  in  opera  and  concerts  were  eclipsed 
by  her  successea  in  oratorio.  In  Mendelssohn's 
"Elijah,"  and  in  Schumann's  "Paradise  and  the 
Peri,"  her  part  as  principal  soprano  were  the  most 
memorable  events  in  her  career.  Her  last  public 
appearance  was  at  DUsseldorf  in  1870,  when  she 
took  the  soprano  part  in  Otto  Goldschmidt's  ora- 
torio ' '  Buth. "  In  late  years  her  talents  were 
employed  as  professor  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  as  trainer  of  women's  voices  in  the 
Bach  choir  conducted  by  her  husband. 

In  America,  the  death  of  Henry  Ward  Beeeher, 
the  eminent  clergyman,  revived  a  scandal  that  had 
clouded  his  last  years.  Beeeher  made  his  reputa- 
tion at  the  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  in^ij™^ 
Brooklyn.  This  pulpit  he  held  from  1847  to  1882, 
until  his  disbelief  in  eternal  punishment  ended  hia 
formal  connection  with  the  Congregational  Charoh. 
From  1861  to  1868  Beeeher  waH  editor  of  the  "In- 
dependent," and  for  about  ten  years  after  1870  of 
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tite  "Ohristi&n  tTmon."  He  was  also  the  author 
of  manj  workB,  of  wMch  hia  "Xjectures  to  Young 
Men"  (1850),  "Life  Thoughte"  (1872-74),  and  the 
weekly  issues  of  hia  sermons  conmiaDded  wide  ciz^ 
oulatioQ.  Few  Americaa  preachera  have  appealed 
to  so  large  and  diverse  a  publia  Another  distin- 
guished ecclesiastic  died  this  month  (March  4)  at 
Borne.  This  was  old  Father  Beckz  who  had  sqo- 
oeeded  in  obtaining  the  readmiHsion  of  the  Jesoitt 
into  Austrian  Yenetia. 

In  Hawaii,  June  26,  a  peaceful  revolution  wai 
effected.  The  wMtes,  indignant  at  the  corruption 
Q  of  King  Kalakaua's  Ministiy,  assembled  in  force 
and  proceeded  to  the  palaoe.  The  King  at  onoe 
consented  to  dismiss  his  Ministry  and  to  sabmit 
to  a  constitution,  by  which  his  own  power  became 
merely  nominaL 

On  November  11,  at  Chicago,  four  of  the  eight 
^^Jg^  anarchists  engaged  in  a  riot  in  the  Haymarket  were 
executed;  two  were  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment, 
another  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  other  committed 
suicide. 

In  Brazil,  a  great  rising  of  slaves  occurred  on  the 
plantations  near  San  Palo  in  November.  Troops 
were  called  out,  but  the  slaves  took  refuge  in  the 
forests  and  held  their  ground.  The  emancipatioB 
of  the  slaves  throughout  that  vast  empize  was  8e&- 
aibly  accelerated. 
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TFIS  7ear  is  memorable  to  Gennanj  for  tlie 
death  of  two  of  her  heroes.  On  March  9, 
old  Emperor  William  L  died  at  Berlin. 
He  was  bom  March  22,  1797,  aecond  son  of  Fred- 
erick William  III.,  and  graaduephew  of  Frederick ^^^ 
the  Qreat  of  PruBsia.  He  was  Regent  from  Octo- 
ber, 1867,  until  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1861, 
when  be  became  King  of  FrtuBia.  In  his  jonth 
he  rendered  himself  very  unpopular  bj  his  readi- 
ness to  quell  the  inanrrection  of  1818  with  grape 
and  canister.  This  was  forgiven  in  1870,  when 
all  G-ermany  took  np  his  supposed  insult  by  the 
Yteaoh  Ambassador  at  Ems.  In  1871,  he  was  pro- 
claimed German  Emperor,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Germany  in  the  Hall  of  MirroiB 
at  TersaUlw.  He  was  a  simple-minded  man  of 
soldierly  tastes.  Living  in  the  full  light  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  he  still  believed  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  He  bad  the  good  judgment  to  sur- 
round himself  with  such  excellent  counsellors  as 
Bismarck  and  Moltke,  and  to  trust  their  wisdom. 
Though  not  a  great  man,  he  thus  came  to  be  a 
great  sovereign.  His  only  son  succeeded  him  onij 
the  throne  as  Emperor  Frederick  III.  The  policy 
he  intended  to  adopt  during  his  reign  was  explained 
iu  a  letter  dated  March  12,  and  addressed  to  Prince 
XlXth  Centurr— Vol.  8-B 
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Bismarck.  The  contents  of  this  letter  put  Bis- 
marck in  a  bad  humor,  Bj  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party,  it  was  held  to  foreshadow  a  more 
liberal  system  of  administration  than  that  which 
had  been  hitherto  pursued.  The  Emperor,  how- 
ever, had  little  opportunity  to  exercise  his  sover- 
eign rights  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  couae- 
quence  of  the  serious  condition  of  his  health,  a 
decree  was  issued  on  Uarch  21,  in  which  his  son, 
Crown  Prince  William,  was  intrusted  with  the  set- 
tlement of  government  matters.  Emperor  Frederick 
was  removed  to  the  Eiviera,  and  an  English  throat 

^k  specialist  wtw  summoned.  All  efforts  to  save  his 
life  proved  vain.  After  a  reign  of  ninety-nine  days. 
Emperor  Frederick  died  on  June  15.  To  him,  aa 
much  as  to  Bismarck,  belongs  the  credit  of  re- 
establishing the  German  Empire  under  Prussian 
hegemony 

The  difference  in  spirit  between  Emperor  Freder- 
ick and  his  son  was  soon  clearly  shown.  Frederick 
opened   his  reign   with  an   address  to  his  people. 

°  n.  William  II.  began  his  with  an  order  to  the  Fmssian 
army.  When  William  opened  the  German  Reich- 
stag, on  June  26,  he  pledged  himself  to  oontinae 
the  policy  of  his  late  grandfather,  but  made  do 
allusion  to  that  of  his  father.  On  October  16, 
Hamburg,  the  oldest  free  city  of  the  Hanseatio 
League,  ceased  to  be  a  free  port  and  was  incor- 
porated in  the  "  Zollverein. " 

England  this  year  lost  three  distinguished  men. 
On  February  3,  Sir  Henry  James  Sumner  Maine, 
the  English  jurist,   died  at  Cannes.     Educated   at 
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Cambridge,  Ike  became  B^os  Proieeaor  of  (Mril 
Law  at  that  Univeraity.  From  1862  to  1869  heS^^Sh* 
was  law  member  of  the  Supreme  Coancil  in  India. 
On  bia  return  to  England  he  was  elected  Corpos 
ChriBti  Professor  of  Juriaprudence  at  Oxford,  and, 
in  1877,  was  master  of  Trini^  Hall,  Cambridge. 
His  most  endariug  works  are  "Ancient  Law  in 
Connection  with  the  Earlj  Hiatoiy  of  Society  and 
Its  Belation  to  Modem  Ideas,"  and  the  "Whewell 
Leotniea  on  International  Iaw,"  delivered  at  the 
Univeraity  of  Cambridge,  in  1877.  Next  came  the 
death  of  Matthew  Arnold,  the  critio,  essayist  and 
poet  He  was  bom  at  Leleham,  in  1822.  In  1868j,.tu,gy 
he  was  Professor  of  Literature  at  Oxford.  Moat*™** 
important  among  his  works  are  "A  Strayed  Rev- 
eller and  Other  Poeme,"  1848^  "Empedocles  on 
Etna,"  1858;  "Merope,"  1868;  "Lectnres  on  Trans- 
lating Homer,"  1861;  " Essays  on  Criticism, "  1866; 
"Study  of  Oelteo  Literatore,"  1867;  "Culture  and 
Anarchy,"  1869;  "St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,'* 
1870,  and  "literature  and  Dc^ma,"  1878.  Lau- 
rence Ohphant,  who  had  tried  to  found  a  social' 
istie  religious  community  in  Portland,  New  York, 
died  November  23  at  Twickenham.  He  assisted 
Elgin,  Governor- General  of  Canada.  A  narrative  of 
Elgin's  voyage  to  China  and  Japan  was  the  most 
noted  of  his  works,  among  which  were  "  Sym- oiipbaot 
pneomata,"  and  "The  Hand  of  Gilead,"  peculiar 
for  mysticism  and  a  strong  tendency  toward  spint- 
ualism.  His  life  from  the  time  that  he  participated 
in  the  Italian  Bevolalion  erf  1848,  until  his  service 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  1870,  was  most  eventful. 
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"William  "WilBon  Corcoran,  the  American  finan- 
cier and  philantltropiat,  died  in  February.  Having 
taken  over  most  of  the  United  States  bonds  at  the 
time  of  the  Mexican  War,  Corcoran  found  himseU 
with  $12,000,000  of  the  United  States  six  per  cent 
loan  on  his  hands,  in  a  falling  market  Hurrying 
to  England,  he  persuaded  English  bankers  to  sup- 
port the  loan,  and  thus  raised  its  value  above  par. 
This  negotiation  laid  the  foundation  of  Corcoran 's 
great  wealth.  His  charities  exceeded  $6,000,000. 
Host  notable  among  them  were  the  foundation  of 
the  Margaret  Louisa  Home  in  New  York  and  the 
magniScent  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  of  Washington. 
This  year  in  'Egypt  was  tranquil  as  compared 
with  some  of  the  preceding  years.  On  Septem- 
ber 21,  Suakim  was  regularly  invested  by  the 
rebel  Dervishefl,  2,000  strong,  who  dug  trenches, 
mounted  guns,  and  threw  shells  at  the  town.  Qen- 
eral  Grenfell  sent  to  England  for  reinforcements. 
Ten  days  later  the  British  and  Egyptian  troopa, 
under  Grenfell  at  Suakim,  made  an  attack  on  the 
Arab  position,  which  was  carried  after  fierce  re- 
sistance. The  Arabs  lost  heavily.  The  casualties 
among  the  British  troops  were  nil.  At  the  same 
time  a  British  protectorate  was  proclaimed  over 
North  Borneo,  Bironei,  and  Sarawak,  comprising 
^  2,000  miles  of  coast  and  70,000  square  miles  of 
'  territory.  The  Suez  Canal  Convention  was  signed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Powers  on  October  29. 
It  guaranteed  free  navigation  at  all  times.  In  Abys- 
sinia the  position  of  the  Italians  near  Alite,  in  April, 
was  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Abyssinians. 
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Two  distingoislied  soldiers  of  France  died  irHhili 
a  short  time  of  each  other  in  the  summer.  Both 
had  their  share  of  execration  as  well  as  of  honors. 
The  first  of  these  was  Mushal  Leboeuf,  whose  name  i,.,,^)  or 
is  indissolublj  associated  with  the  disasters  of  theJ^Ei^ 
Franco-German  war.  On  the  death  of  Marsha  Niel, 
in  August,  1669,  General  Lebcenf  became  Hinister 
of  War.  When  the  war  of  1870  was  declared,  he 
expressed  unboonded  confidence  in  the  readiness  of 
the  army,  reporting,  "So  readj  are  we,  that  if  the 
war  lasted  two  years  we  should  not  even  have 
a  gaiter  button  to  finish. ' '  Lelxeof  was  appointed, 
or  rather  appointed  himself,  Major-Qeneral  of  the 
Army  of  the  Bhine,  but  had  to  resign  after  the 
defeats  at  Weissenbnrg  and  Wdrth  and  the  resig- 
nation of  the  OUivier  Cabinet.  Despite  the  outcry 
against  the  diso^anization  which  now  came  to  light, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  command  nnder  Bazaine,  and 
was  shut  up  with  him  in  Metz.  Later,  he  testified 
againgt  Bazaine. 

Marshal  Bazaine  himself  died,  in  exile,  within  a 
short  time  of  his  detractor.  Bom  at  Versailles,  in 
1811,  he  went  through  the  l^le  Foljteclmique,  BkuiM 
entered  the  army  in  18S1,  and  in  the  following 
year  served  in  Africa.  In  1837  he  accompanied 
the  Foreign  Legion  into  Spain,  and  after  two  vigor- 
ous campaigns  against  the  Carlista,  he  returned  to 
Algeria,  in  1839,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  During 
the  next  nine  years  Captain  Bazaine  saw  much  ao- 
tive  service.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  in  1854,  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  bri- 
gade of  infantry  formed  out  of  the  Foreign  Le^cnu 
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In  the  Italian  campaign  he  diatinguiBhed  himself  at 
Marignano  and  Solferino.  In  the  Mexican  cam- 
paign he  wafl  put  in  chief  command  and  received 
the  rank  of  Marshal.  Even  then  he  waa  charged 
with  having  hetrajed  Maximilian.  Though  ee- 
verely  onticiaed  in  France,  he  was  made  a  Senator. 
During  the  Franco- Prusaian  War  he  gained  unen- 
viable notoriety  by  his  capitulation  of  Metz  with 
180,000  men,  S,000  guns,  and  40,000,000  francs  of 
treasure.  Gambetta  aaid,  "Such  a  crime  is  beyond 
the  chastisements  of  justice.."  But  no  attempt  was 
made  to  mete  out  the  proper  p'anishment  to  Ba- 
zaine  until  187S,  when  he  was  court-martialled  at 
YersaiUes,  the  Duke  of  Anmale  presiding,  and  waa 
J^j;  convicted  of  criminal  incapacity  and  treaoherooa 
designs  to  restore  the  Empire.  He  was  degraded 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  having  had  his  sen- 
tence commuted,  was  permitted  to  escape  from  his 
prison.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
poverty  at  Madrid. 

In  France  popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  Kepab- 
lican  institutions  became  more  marked.  While  the 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Badioals, 
the  most  significant  electoral  successes  fell  to  the 
Monarchists.  In  April,  disturbances  arose  in  Paris 
from  an  anti-Boulanger  demonstration  made  by  the 
students  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  They  crossed  the 
Seine  and  were  met  by  the  followers  of  Boulanger. 
The  conflict  had  to  be  stopped  by  the  police,  who  at 
length  restored  order  by  blocking  the  bridges  over 
the  Seine.  As  the  result  of  a  passage  of  words 
in  the  Chamber,   a  duel  was  fought  in  Jnly,   be- 
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tween  Boulanger  and  Floquet,  in  which  both  were 
wounded.  An  expected  coup  d'ilat  hy  Boulanger 
■was  the  talk  of  the  day.  Other  disturbances  oc- 
curred in  various  parts  of  France  during  August 
The  funeral  of  the  Communist,  General  Emdes, 
who  had  fallen  dead  while  addressing  a  number 
of  Parisian  strikers,  occasioned  an  Anarchist  dem- 
onstration. At  Amiens  a  serious  riot,  arising  out 
of  the  strike  of  the  velvet  weavers,  was  checked  ^^ 
only  when  the  soldiers  charged  and  wounded  many''*****' 
people.  The  weavers  of  Lille,  the  glass-blowers 
of  Lyons,  and  in  Paris  the  stone  masons  and  res- 
taurant waiters,  all  struck  for  higher  wages  and 
fewer  hours  of  work.  Not  until  the  17th  did 
the  strike  of  the  Parisian  navvies  come  to  an 
end.  It  had  lasted  nearly  a  month,  and  the 
funds   of  the   labor  organization   were   exhausted. 

On  November  14,  the  Pasteur  Institution  in  Paris 
for  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia  was  opened  by  the 
French  President  Ferdinand  de  Leaseps'  attempt 
to  issue  a  fresh  series  of  1,000,000  bonds  to  "finish 
the  Panama  Canal"  failed  to  attract  subscribers  for 
more  than  200,000  of  them.  The  proposal  was  oon- 
Bequently  withdrawn,  and,  the  government  having 
appointed  a  committee  to  administer  the  affairs  ^JJJf" 
of  the  company,  De  Leaseps  resigned  his  director-  **" 
ship.  Great  anxiety  prevailed  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  shareholders.  On  December  16,  the  bill  brought 
in  by  the  French  Ministers  to  suspend  for  three 
months  the  payment  for  which  the  company  was 
liable  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

In  Brazil,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  the 
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immediate  asd  unoonditional  &bolitioa  of  slarery- 
in  May.  Cuba,  in  tlie  meantime,  had  relapsed  into 
its  disttLrbed  state.  In  the  earlier  months  brigan- 
dage had  so  increased  that  four  provinces  were  pat 
under  military  law. 

A  revoIatioD  which  had  broken  out  in  Hayti  ia 
July  culminated  in  the  deBtniction  of  public  build- 
ings and  the  flight  of  President  Salomon.  With  bis 
Ministers  he  took  refuge  on  the  foreign  shipa  of  war 
at  Fort-aa- Prince.  Not  until  August  14  was  order 
restored.  On  September  2S  there  was  another  out- 
break in  whioh  Ftelemaque  and  400  of  bis  followers 
were  killed  while  attacking  the  Palais  NationkL 
In  December,  the  Haytien  GoTomment,  on  a  per- 
emptory summons  of  American  war  vessels,  deliv- 
ered up  the  ship  ' '  Haytien  Bepublio, ' '  an  American 
filibuster  detained  by  the  authorities.  The  United 
States  exacted  $2,000,000  as  indemnity. 

In  March,  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States 
was  visited  by  a  severe  snowstorm,  or  American 
blizzard.  The  weather,  whieh  had  been  warm,  sud- 
denly became  wintry,  snow  drove  through  the  air 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hotir,  and  soon  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  out  of  doors.  Traffic  was  sus- 
pended, large  snowj^ows  were  abandoned,  and  the 
street  oars  were  left  standing  on  the  track&  For 
the  first  time  the  Stock  Exchange  stopped  hnsiness 
Dy  formal  resolution,  and  many  hanks  were  closed. 
More  than  200  lives  were  lost,  inolnding  twenty- 
four  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  In  Chesapeake 
Bay  alone  200  vessels  were  wrecked. 

Among  those  that  died  from  exposure  during  this 
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storm  was  BoBooe  Oonkling  of  New  York.  He  was 
a  political  leader  of  marked  ability.  His  speeohes  ooSuns 
in  connection  with  reconstruction  gained  him  a 
reputation  as  an  orator.  After  OarBeld  became 
President,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  so-called  Stal- 
wart faction  of  the  Republican  party.  Falling  out 
with  the  President,  Senators  Gonkling  and  Flatt  re- 
signed their  seats,  but  failed  to  secure  re-election. 
Conkling  thereupon  devoted  himself  to  law  in  New 
York  until  his  death. 

Another  death  lamented  by  Americans  was  that 
of  Philip  H.  Sheridan.  Bom  in  1831,  he  entered 
West  Point  in  1848.  In  March,  1861,  he  was  firat 
lieutenant  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil 
War  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest  grade.  On 
May  9,  1864,  be  led  the  Federal  cavalry  around 
Bichmond  and  defeated  Stuart,  the  ablest  cavalry  DsMh  or 
leader  on  the  Confederate  side.  He  was  in  JulyS' 
put  in  command  of  20,000  men  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Sheridan  and  Early  came  together  in  a 
desperate  struggle.  October  19,  Early  surprised 
the  Union  troops  and  sent  them  flying  toward 
Winchester.  Sheridan  had  just  reached  Winchester 
from  a  hurried  trip  to  Washington.  Knowing  that 
the  battle  was  on  once  more,  and  he  twenty  miles 
away,  Sheridan  leaped  upon  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  to  the  field.  He  tamed  the  retreating  sol- 
diers back  and  routed  the  Confederates.  This  waa 
the  famous  "Sheridan  ride,"  dear  to  Union  tradi- 
tions. Later  Sheridan's  cavalry  took  a  signal  part 
in  bringing  about  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox. 
Sheridan's  activity  did  not  end  with  the  war.     He 
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visited  Europe,  and  was  pTOieat  at  the  great  1)attlea 
of  the  Franoo-Germaa  oonfliot.  On  Sherman's  re- 
tirement, he  took  command,  of  the  Amerioan  army, 
aa  general-inrohief,  and  held  the  post  until  his  death. 

A  dynamite  plot  for  blowing  up  the  hoases  of  two 
judges  and  a  polioe  officer,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  Coort  House,  and  sereral  newspaper  of- 
floes  was  discovered  in  Chicago  in  July.  The  plot 
was  revealed  by  an  associate.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  election  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
United  States  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Bepub- 
lioan  candidate,  Benjamin  Harrison,  by  280  votes  of 
the  Electoral  College  over  1^  for  Qrover  Cleve- 
land. Just  before  the  election  the  AdminiBtration 
suggested  to  the  British  Government  the  recall 
of  Lord  Saokville-West,  the  English  Minister,  be- 
cause of  his  indiscieet  letter  recommending  a  ficti- 
tious correspondent  to  vote  the  Demooratio  ticket  in 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  Prudent  Cleveland 
refused  further  to  reoeive  Ix»d  Saokville-'Weet 
The  Minister  retired. 

In  medicine,  the  year  is  memorable  for  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Fitz  of  Boston  advocated  the  removal  of 
the  vermiform  appendix  in  certain  intestinal  dis- 
orders. His  BUggefltioQfl  were  made  only  after  he 
had  performed  several  hundred  post-mortem  opera- 
tions. American  surgeons  foUowed  his  advice;  and 
thenceforward  began  the  removal  of  an  organ  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  cause  of  much  human 
Bofieriug. 
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EAKLT  in  the  jear,  the  world  was  startled 
by  the  snddeo  death  of  Archduke  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Austria.  The  first  public  news  of  the  event  came 
in  a  despatch  published  in  the  official  gazette  of 
Vienna  on  January  81:  "His  Royal  and  Imperial 
Highness,  Crown  Prince  Archduke  Rudolph,  died 
yesterday  at  his  hunting  lodge  of  Mayerling,  near 
Baden,  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the^mtciu 
heart."  Foreign  correspondents  made  a  rush  forf***** 
Uayerling.  Through  their  enterprise  it  was  soon 
learned  that  the  Archduke's  mistress,  Baroness  Marie 
Yetsera,  was  implicated  in  the  death  of  the  Arch- 
duke. Her  body  was  found  together  with  that  of 
the  Crown  Prince.  To  the  present  day  the  mystery 
surrounding  Rudolph's  death  has  not  been  quite 
cleared  up.  A  note  which  he  sent  to  his  friend 
the  Duke  of  Braganza  clearly  suggested  suicide. 
It  was  scrawled  on  a  scrap  of  paper  evidently  in 
agreathurry:  "Dear  Friend — Imustdie.  In  honor 
I  can  do  nothing  else,  Good-by,  the  bleasing  of 
God  be  with  you.  Rudolph."  For  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining a  Christian  burial  for  the  dead  prince,  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  emphatically  repudiated  the 
theory  of  suicide.     Yet  a  special  dispensation  had 
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to  be  obtained  from  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  The 
Telatives  of  Baroness  Yetsera  were  not  eqa&lly 
fortunate.  From  the  condition  in  which  Prinoe 
Budolph's  body  was  found,  it  appeared  on  the 
other  hand  that  he  had  been  beaten  to  death  be- 
fore he  was  shot  Snapioion  was  aroused  against 
Baroness  Yetsera's  coosin. 

On  Febroaiy  11,  tiie  long-awaited  constitation  4^ 
Japan  was  at  last  proclaimed.  Uikado  Mutsahite 
toc^  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  goyemmeDt 
according  to  the  Constitation,  and  confirmed  Ka- 
roda  as  Minister  of  State,  while  Ito  remained 
President  of  the  Privy  Council.  On  this  oocft- 
sion,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Japan, 
the  Empress  rode  beside  the  Emperor  in  publio. 
A  blot  upon  the  record  of  the  day  was  the  assas- 
d  sination  by  a  Shinto  fanatic  of  the  Hinister  of 
Education,  Arinori  Mori. 

The  Samoan  diffiooltiea  of  the  previous  year  took 
on  a  more  threatening  aspect  Naval  squadrons  of 
Ctreat  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States  were 
sent  to  Samoa.  On  March  16,  a  tremendous  hurri- 
cane swept  oyw  the  islands.  Fifteen  merchant 
vessels  and  six  men-of-war  were  caught  in  the 
Bay  of  Apia.  One  hundred  and  forty-two  officers 
and  men  lost  their  lives.  So  terrific  was  the  gale 
that  all  the  Teasels  in  the  harbor  dragged  their 
anchors  and  collided.  Most  of  them  were  finally 
wrecked  on  a  coral  reef  jutting  out  from  the  bay. 
The  Oennan  gunboat  "Eber"  was  flung  broadside 
on  the  reef  and  crashed  to  bits  like  an  eggshelL 
Of  her  crew  of  seventy-seven   only  five  neaped. 
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The  Qerman  flageUp  "Adler"  tamed  orer  on  the 
reef  and  twenty  of  her  men  were  loet.  The  Ameri- 
can cmiser  "Nipsic,"  while  her  crew  tried  to  get 
an  eight-inch  gun  oTerboard  to  act  as  anchor,  was 
fooled  by  the  (German  "Olga,"  and  was  beached, 
losing  eeven  men.  The  "Olga,"  too,  waa  beached, 
bat  managed  to  get  oS.  During  the  night  the  hur- 
ricane increased  in  riolenoe.  Early  in  the  momiag 
the  British  "Oalliope"  began  to  drag  down  upon 
Ae  Amraican  "Tandalia."  The  British  oaptain 
determined  to  put  oat  to  sea.  Inch  by  inch  the 
"Calliope"  fot^^ht  her  way  into  the  teeth  of  the 
Btonn.  Ab  she  passed  the  "IVenton,"  the  Ameri- 
can band  Btmck  ap  "Bale  Btitaimia,"  and  the 
Tanlcee  sailors  lining  the  yards  cheered  the  Brit-  tymtaia 
iih  ship.  The  remaining  Amerioan  ships,  "Tren- 
ton' '  and  "  Yandalia, ' '  could  not  escape.  The 
"Yandalia's"  commander  was  disabled  by  injurifla 
sustained  during  the  hurricane.  The  men  of  the 
"Trenton"  were  sent  aloft  to  steady  the  ship  to  the 
vind.  This  expedient  brought  the  "Trenton"  clear 
of  tbe  leeL  But  she  was  none  the  less  blown  into 
shorei.  The  "Tandalia,"  after  dragging  along  the 
edge  of  the  reef,  straok  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore  and  turned  over.  The  men,  stripped 
naked,  sought  safety  in  the  rigging.  The  officers 
remained  at  their  poets  on  the  quarter-deck.  A 
gun,  loosened  from  its  fastenings,  was  hurled  across 
tite  deck,  tore  Captain  Sohocmmaker  from  Lieuten- 
ant Carlin's  arms,  and  swept  him  overboard.  As 
night  fell,  the  men  on  the  "Trenton"  gave  a  laatP)*y^^^ 
oheer  to  their  dying  comrades.     The  "Tandalia's" 
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BailoiH,  as  they  clung  to  tbeir  spars,  clieered  tbe  flag- 
ship. The  band  on  the  "Trenton"  played  the 
"Star- Spangled  Banner."  Early  next  morning,  the 
gale,  for  an  instant,  swung  the  two  ships  together. 
Lieutenant  Carlin  of  the  "Yandalia"  drove  his  men 
out  OB  the  yardarms  and  ordered  a  leap  for  life  to 
the  decks  of  the  "TrentoiL"  He  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  doomed  ship.  It  was  of  Carlin  that  Kip- 
ling wrote  in  his  American  Kotea,  "Wallah.  He 
was  a  manl"  All  but  five  officers  and  thirty-nine 
men  of  the  "Vandalia"  were  saved.  The  tragedy 
at  Apia  brought  the  three  great  naval  Powers  to- 
gether in  one  common  sorrow.  The  long-standing 
oontroversj  was  promptly  brought  to  a  close.  A 
satisfactory  settlement  was  reached  at  the  Samoan 
Conference  at  Berlin  in  June.  An  autonomoos 
goTemment  Was  guaranteed  to  the  Samoan  Islands 
under  the  joint  control  of  the  three  Powers. 

At  Kalawao,  in  Hawaii,  Father  Damien  died, 
on  April  10,  in  the  chief  leper  settlement  on  the 
island  of  Molokai.  Joseph  Damten  de  Veuster  was 
bom  at  Ninde  near  Louvain,  Belgium,  Janaaty  S, 
1841.  He  studied  for  the  priesthood,  and  before 
he  completed  his  religious  education  offered  him- 
self for  mission  work  in  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific.  In  1878  he  reached  Molokai  in  order  to 
work  among  the  leper  colony.  No  man  before 
him  had  ever  attempted  to  do  anything  for  these 
wretched  outcasts.  In  188S  he  was  first  tainted 
with  the  horrible  disease,  but  he  refused  to  quit 
his  post,  and  in  spite  of  his  constant  sufiering  he 
pursued  his  work  to  the  end.     Robert  Louis  Steven- 
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son  has  leoorded  his  labors  and  immortaliKed  hiR 
name.  Shortlj  after  Father  Damien's  death  a  revo- 
lation  broke  oat  in  Hawaii.  The  palace  groanda 
and  the  Govenunent  Houae  were  temporarilj  seized 
l^  the  insni^ntB.  The  government  troops  had 
little  trouble  in  suppressing  the  insurrection. 

In  France,  the  spring  of  this  year  was  pregiutnt 
vith  unusual  political  excitement  and  intrigue,  ruiM  or 
Acting  on  the  advice  of  his  friends,  General  Bou- 
langer,  the  former  War  If inister,  suddenly  left  tiie 
oonnby  on  April  1.  From  Bmsaels  he  addressed 
a  maniieeto  to  his  par^,  stating  that  he  had  quitted 
France  to  avoid  arrest.  The  French  Chambem 
promptly  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Senate  to 
try  General  Boolanger  and  otliers  for  high  treason. 
A  few  months  later  the  Frenoh  Senate,  sitting  as 
a  High  Court  of  Justice,  found  General  Boolanger 
and  his  associates,  Count  Dillon  and  Bocheforti 
guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  State  and  of  mis- 
appropriation of  publio  money.  They  were  severaUf 
condemned  to  transportation  for  life  with  confine- 
ment in  a  fortified  place.  The  sentence  created  not 
a  little  stir  in  France.  Meanwhile  on  May  6,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  falling  of  the  Bastille,  the  Paris 
Exhibition  was  formally  opened  by  President  Car- 
not  The  Continental  monarchies  abstained  frompM*^ 
all  offioial  representation,  bat  the '  English  and 
American  AmbasBadors  were  in  evidence. 

On  March  27,  John  Bright,  the  great  English 
orator  and  politician,  died.  Bom  at  Ghreenbanl^ 
lanoaahire,  in  1811,  he  first  became  known  as  » 
leading  spirit  with  Cobden  in  the  Anti-Corn  Iav 
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Lengae.  In  1843,  he  was  sent  to  Pulisment  by 
Durham,  and  distinguished  himaeU  as  s  strenuovs 
advocate  of  free  trade  and  reform.  In  1847,  he  sat 
for  the  first  time  for  Manchester,  but  in  1867  hia 
opposition  to  the  war  with  China  made  him  so  un- 
popular in  the  constituencj  that  he  lost  hia  seat  by 
a  large  majority.  He  waa,  however,  returned  for  Bir- 
mingham, and  continued  to  make  speeches  against 
the  policy  of  great  military  eatablishmentB  and  wars 
of  annexation.  In  1866,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  movement  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  strongly  advocated  the  neeeasi^  of  reform  in 
Ireland.  In  the  (Gladstone  Ministry,  formed  in  1868, 
he  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  after- 
ward Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  After- 
ward in  1886,  he  joined  the  Liberals  who  opposed 
Gladstone's  schemes  for  Ireland,  and  contributed 
by  his  letters  and  infiuenoe  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ministry. 

In  April,  news  was  received  of  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley's safely  in  Africa  up  to  September  4,  1888,  after 
hia  return  from  a  stay  with  Emin  Pasha.  In  the 
Soudan,  in  July,  Colonel  Woodehouse  with  coa< 
siderable  force  oame  in  contact  with  a  Dervish 
horde  advancing  from  Mataka  near  Tiguin  on  the 
Nile,  south  of  Wady  Haifa.  Nearly  600  Dervishes 
were  killed  and  wounded  and  as  many  taken  pris- 
oners. On  August  8,  (General  Grenfell,  command- 
ing the  British  and  Egyptian  troops  on  the  Nile, 
attacked  the  Dervish  troops  under  Wad-el- Njtuni, 
and  after  seven  hours'  hard  fighting  drove  him  back 
into  the  desert,  killing  him,  his  principal  Emin  and 
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500  %lituig  men,  and  Uldng  upwRrd  of  1,000  prls- 
onera  In  South  Afrioan  afEain,  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  Kingdom  waa  affixed  on  October  80  to 
the  Charter  of  the  British  South  Africa  Companj,  Bonth 
aaa^ning  to  it  trading  and  other  rights  over  a  terri-  oatw 
torj  of  vast  extent,  with  the  ezprees  reservation  to 
the  Orown  to  talce  over  at  any  time  the  works  and 
buildings  of  the  Companj. 

The  novelist  Willde  Collins  died  on  September 
28.  This  popular  writer  was  bom  in  1824.  At  the  ^^^ 
age  of  twentf-five  he  published  "Antonina,  orO'"'" 
the  Fall  of  Bome."  Two  years  later,  in  1862,  ap- 
peared "Basil"  and  "Mr.  Bay's  Cash  Box."  Then 
followed  a  series  of  stories:  "Hide  and  Seek" 
(1854),  "After  Dark,  and  other  Stories"  (1866)^ 
"The  Dead  Secret"  (1867),  "0?he  Queen  of  Hearta" 
(1859),  "The  Woman  in  White"  (1860),  "No 
Name"  (18^),  "My  MiBoellanies"  (1868),  "Arman- 
dale"  (1866),  "The  Moonstone"  (1866),  "Man  and 
Wile"  (1870),  "Poor  Miffi  Finch"  (1872),  "Miss,  or 
Mrs.?  and  Other  Stories"  (1878),  "The  New  Mag- 
dalen" (1878),  "The  Law  and  the  Lady"  (1875),  and 
"The  Two  Destinies"  (1876).  He  also  wrote  two 
playB  called  "The  Lighthouse,"  and  "The  Frozen 
Deep";  and  a  book  of  home  travel,  entitled,  "Bam- 
bles  beyond  Bailways;  or,  Notes  on  Cornwall" 
(1851).  The  most  popular  of  all  these  works  per 
haps  was  the  story  of  "The  Woman  in  White." 

Within  a  few  months  after  Wilkie  CoUins'  death, 
England  lost  one  of  her  foremost  poets.     ^''^^  „«-(*,-» 
Browning  died  on  the  second  day  of  December.    By  |jJ;Sii» 
the  time  of  his  death,  Browning's  works,  though 
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never  saooessfol  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  liad 
oome  to  be  reoo^ized  as  noteworthy  contributionB  to 
English  literature.  The  salient  trait  of  Browning's 
poetry  is  that  of  nigged  hUarity.  Love  of  beanty, 
or  form  as  snoh,  was  second  to  his  whole-hearted 
hamanity.  A  large  charity,  a  red-blooded  philoso- 
phy, a  sympathetic  psychology  and  religious  optim- 
ism are  the  tonic  qualities  of  his  poetry.  It  was  for 
this  that  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  peer  of  Ten- 
Dyson  in  English  poetry.  Browning  was  bom  in 
1812  at  Camberwell  near  London.  He  studied  at 
the  London  University  and  then  travelled  abroad 
in  Italy.  His  first  published  work  was  "Pauline," 
a  narrative  in  verse,  followed  shortly  by  "Paracel- 
SUH,"  a  drama  after  the  manner  of  "Faust"  During 
the  next  few  years  he  published  the  dramas  "Straf- 
ford" (1837),  "Sordello"  (1840),  and  "The  Blot  in 
the  'Scutcheon,"  as  well  as  a  collection  of  poems, 
' '  Bells  and  Pomegranates"  (1846).  During  the 
same  year  he  was  married  to  his  fellow  poet, 
Elizabeth  Barrett.  The  two  took  up  their  abode 
in  Florence.  Mrs.  Browning's  beautiful  "Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese"  were  written  for  him.  Dur- 
ing the  days  following  their  marriage,  Browning's 
second  collection  of  poems,  "Men  and  Women," 
appeared  in  1865.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in 
1861  the  poet  returned  to  England.  "Dramatis 
Personte,"  a  third  collection  of  poema  appeared  in 
1664  Then  came  Browning's  most  ambitious  work, 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  comprising  a  series  of 
poetical  variations  on  the  theme  of  a  medieval 
murder  trial,  as  told  by  the  principal  actors  in  that 
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drama.  This  proved  the  most  Bucceaaful  of  Brown- 
ing's works.  It  was  followed  shortly  by  "Prince 
Hoheostiel-Schwsngau,  Saviour  of  Society,"  a  psy- 
chological study  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  by  "Fifine 
at  the  Fair."  Next  year  (1878)  appeared  "Bed 
Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,  or  Turf  and  Towers." 
Among  hiB  last  publications  were  "La  Saisiaz," 
"Dramatic  Idyls,"  and  "Asolando."  In  the  mass 
of  Browning's  writings  the  poet's  lyric  giftB  are 
apparent  Yet  Browning  was  pre-eminently  a  dra- 
matic poet.  But  his  dramatic  expression  was  that 
of  retrospect  and  soliloquy,  rather  than  that  of  ac- 
tion. As  George  E.  Woodberry  wrote  in  his  essay 
"On  Browning's  Death":  "His  characters  do  not 
develop  before  the  eye;  he  does  not  catch  the  soul 
in  the  very  act;  he  does  not  present  life  bo  much 
as  the  results  of  life.  ...  He  has  in  fact  that: 
malady  of  thought  which  interferes  with  the  dra> 
matist's  control  of  his  hand.  ...  In  other  words, 
he  is,  primarily,  a  moralist;  he  reasons  and  he  is 
fluent  in  words  and  fertile  in  thoughts,  and  so  he 
loses  the  object  itself,  becomes  indirect,  full  of  after- 
thought and  parenthesis,  and  impairs  the  dramatic 
effect"  This  explains  in  a  measure  why  Brown- 
ing's writings  have  been  characterized  as  obscure. 
Throughout  this  year  continued  the  investigation 
in  Parliament  of  the  London  "Times'"  charges 
against  Famell.  Sir  Charles  Russell  and  Herbert' 
fl.  Asqnith  were  Pamell's  chief  counsel,  while  Sir 
Richard  Webster,  the  English  Attorney-General, 
appeared  aa  counsel  for  the  "Timee."  Richard 
Pigott,  the  person  who  sold   the  alleged   Pamell 
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letten  to  the  "TimeB"  onder  a  Bearohing  crosH- 

ezaniiiiatioa  bj  Sir  Charles  Buaeell,  inaruaiuated 
himself  as  a  forest  and  blaokmailer.  Learing  a 
written  oonfesBion  behind  him,  he  fled  the  ooontrj. 
The  London  "Times"  apol<^;i£ed  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  letters.  Pigott,  arrested  in  Spain,  com- 
mitted  snioide. 

The  Island  of  Crete  vas  again  the  scene  of  niuner- 
ous  difltorbanoes,  which  broke  out  in  midsammer. 
On  July  22,  a  serioiu  riBing  occurred  in  Tarioaa 
parts  of  the  island.  The  Turkish  aathorities  were 
expelled  from  Vamos  and  Cidoma  and  the  pab- 
lio  orohiTes  perished.     The  Tuikish  Cbvemment 

pphMni  iBBued  orders  to  call  oat  80,000  of  the  reserves. 
Chaldr  Faaha,  the  newly  appointed  governor  of 
Crete  arrived  at  the  island,  informed  a  depatation 
of  Cretans  and  Tarks  of  the  Saltan's  determination 
to  restore  order,  bat  promised  to  inquire  into  legiti- 
mate grievances.  A  state  of  siege  was  proolaimed 
throughout  the  island.  Mnrder  and  plunder  were 
reported  on  both  sides,  and  several  Hosaulman 
and  Christian  villages  were  fired.  Houssa  B^,  the 
Kurd  leader,  was  seat  to  Constantinople  for  trial. 
During  this  year  the  new  epidemic  of  influenza 
commonly  called  "grippe"  prevailed   throughout 

Sunon  Bussia  and  Siberia.  In  some  towns  more  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  population  were  attacked. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  epidemic  spread  through  Eu- 
rope. Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  infiuenza 
reached  America  and  thousanda  were  affected  by 
it  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 
To  foil  the  ends  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
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pany  the  United  States  Senate  and  Bepresenta- 
tivea  passed  a  resolution  in  secret  session,  deolar* 
ing  against  European  control  of  the  canal. 

On  March  4,  Harrison  and  Morton  were  inaugu- 
rated as  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  On  March  22,  Bering  Sea  was  closed  to 
all  nations,  and  the  President  iseaed  a  proclamation  g^'^t,^ 
prohibiting  the  killing  of  far  animals  within  Alaska 
without  a  special  permit  from  the  United  States. 
In  April,  a  part  of  the  Indian  lands  of  Oklahoma 
were  thrown  ojjen  to  white  men.  Thousands  ofoi 
settlers  rushed  into  the  new  lands.  On  the  last 
of  May  occurred  the  catastrophe  of  Johnatown. 
A  three-days'  rainfall  of  more  than  four  inches 
on  the  slopes  of  the  AUeghenies  caused  a  sudden 
OTerflow  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  triba-  j 
taries.  The  Connemaugh  Valley  on  the  western 
slope,  dotted  with  thriving  towns,  was  devastated 
for  forty  miles.  The  bursting  of  the  reservoir  at 
Johnstown  added  to  the  deluge.  More  than  six 
thooBand  persons  were  drowned.  Some  fifteen 
hundred  were  burned  to  death  where  the  smelting 
furnaces  at  Johnstown  set  fire  to  a  floating  mass  of 
driftwood  penned  up  by  the  stone  railway  bridge. 
In  other  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  the 
fresheta  did  enormous  damage,  the  losses  aggregat- 
ing $40,000,000. 

In  his  December  message  to  Congress,  President 
Harrison  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Fan- American 
conference  would  pave  a  way  to  improved  inter- 
iiational  relations  and  secure  peace  on  the  American 
continent     The  rest  of  this  message  dealt  with  t^e 
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surpluB  in  AmehcaD  finAnoee  Blowing  an  excess  <tf 
^000,000  of  reTflmie  over  ezpenditaia  Congieaa 
was  urged  to  take  measures  to  reduce  the  revenaea. 
The  wonderfully  improved  relations  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  North  America 
were  made  clearlj  manifest  on  the  death  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  President  of  the  aeoeduig  States  daring 
the  American  Ci-vil  War.  JefEerson  Davis  was  bora 
in  MisfliBsippi  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
Militaiy  Academy  at  West  Point.  On  his  commia- 
sion  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Unitet'.  States  army, 
he  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Later  he  ren- 
dered gallant  service  as  the  colonel  of  a  &f  iastssippi 
volunteer  regiment  in  Mexico.  He  was  Secretary 
of  War  under  Pierce.  Davis  rose  to  the  leadei^ 
ship  of  the  Southern  elements  in  American  national 
politics.  From  1860  to  1861  he  was  a  leader  of  the 
Sonthem  party  in  the  American  Senate.  When 
the  Soatheni  Confederacy  was  formed,  after  seces- 
sion had  become  an  accomplished  fact,  Davis  was 
elected  President  of  the  new  Bepublio.  His  insight, 
executive  sJdll,  and  determination  were  the  life  and 
strength  of  the  military  and  civic  administiatiai 
of  the  Confederacy.  In  his  inaaguration  speech  he 
expressed  the  fall  theory  of  secession  in  a  few  apt 
words:  "  The  sovereign  States  here  represented  hare 
agreed  to  form  a  Confederacy.  It  is  by  the  abuse 
of  language  that  their  act  has  been  denomiDated 
revolution.  They  formed  a  new  alliance,  but  in 
each  State  its  government  has  remained."  After 
Lee'p  lines  were  broken  at  Appomattox,  and  the 
resulting  fall  of  Bichmond  in  April,  1865,  Davis 
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and  hia  Cabinet  became  fngitives.  At  daybreak 
of  May  10,  a  remnant  of  the  Presidential  party 
camping  among  pine  woods  near  Irvinville,  in 
Southern  Georgia,  was  Bnrprifled  and  captured  by 
TTnion  cavalry  scouts.  Davis  was  apprehended 
■while  trying  to  escape  disguised  in  his  wife's  long 
coat  and  shawl.  He  was  imprisoned  for  two  yea^SSto" 
at  Fortress  Monroe.  This  captivity  was  shared  by 
General  Joseph  Wheeler.  His  plans  for  the  escape 
of  bis  former  leader  were  frustrated.  After  the  as- 
sassination of  Abraham  Lincoln  those  who  held  that 
Davis  was  implicated  in  it  clamored  to  have  him 
shot  Better  counsels  prevailed.  Davis  to  be  sure 
was  indicted  for  treason,  but  in  May,  1867,  he  was 
released  on  bail,  Horace  Greeley  serving  as  one 
of  his  bondsmen.  The  case  never  came  to  trial. 
Under  President  Johnson's  general  amnesty  Jeffer- 
son Davis  received  a  final  immunity  from  prosecu- 
tion. He  lived  unmolested  at  hia  home  in  Missis- 
sippi for  the  rest  of  his  life.  When  he  died  he  was  ^^JlLnc" 
mourned  by  the  whole  South  as  the  foremost  leader^™*" 
of  their  lost  cause. 

This  year,  Bjomstjeme  BjdmBon  brought  out 
his  famous  novel  "In  God's  Way,"  in  which  he 
depicted  the  struggle  between  religious  bigotry  andgj^,,^ 
liberalism.  BjSmson's  earlier  noVel  "Synntive  Sol-BjnruKiD 
bakken"  established  his  fame  as  a  story  writer. 
"Mellem  Slagene"  was  his  first  printed  drama. 
Bjomson  also  wrote  poetry  which  was  essential- 
ly lyric,  characterized  by  an  idyllic  purity  that 
has  won  for  it  a  high  place  in  the  estimate  of  his 
country.     One  of  his  lyrics  has  become  the  national 
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Bong  of  Norway.  Of  BjSmBon'a  drajnatic  works, 
the  moBt  important  are  "Kong  Sverre,"  "Sigurd 
Slembe,"  and  "Sigurd  Jorsaliar."  Bjdmflon'8  later 
stage  works  are  problem  plays.  Among  them  maj 
be  mentioned  "The  Editor,"  "A  BanliTuptcy," 
"The  King,"  "Leonardo,"  "A  Glove,"  "Oeogia- 
phj  and  Love,"  and  "Beyond  Strength."  Beaidei 
"In  God'fl  "Way,"  he  brought  out  the  noTels 
"Magnhild,"  "Kaptejn,"  "Mansana,"  and  "St6v." 
During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century  BjSrn- 
son  continued  to  be  the  recognized  spokesouui  of 
Norwegian  republican  aspirations. 

Early  in  autumn  the  civil  war  in  Hayti,  whick 
had  continued  for  more  than  twelve  months,  ended 
by  the  surrender  of  General  L^time,  and  the  CO- 

^J^Jj  cupation  of  Port-au-Prince  by  General  Hippolyte. 

inHByti  j^  October,  General  Hippolyte  was  accordingly 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  of  Hajti. 

In  Brazil,  in  the  middle  of  November,  a  revolu- 
taonary  movement,  of  which  the  first  open  manifee* 
tation  was  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Baron  de  Ladario,  broke  out  at  Bio 
de  Janeiro.     A  provisional  government  under  Gen- 

EBTOiBt|on  eral  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  was  formed,  whioh  abol- 
ished the  Council  of  State  and  proclaimed  a  repub- 
lic. The  Emperor,  who  had  been  kept  a  prisoner 
in  his  palace,  was  banished  to  Europe.  The  Im- 
perial Ministry  had  arranged  with  Dom  Pedro  to 
abdicate  at  the  end  of  January,  1890,  in  favor 
of  his  daughter,  the  Countess  d'Eu,  but  a  feeling 
of  disloyalty  was  felt  among  the  people.  A  formal 
decree  was  issued  declaring  a  federal  lepublio,  the 
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several  proTincea  of  tlie  late  Empire  coDstitating 
States,  and  each  State  arraDgiug  ita  own  Constitu-  SuSif*''™ 
tion  and  electing  its  deliberative  bodies  and  local 
governments.  A  counter  revolution  broke  out  on 
December  18,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  A  number  of 
soldiers,  sailors  and  civilians  took  part  in  it,  and 
troops  had  to  be  ordered  out  to  disperse  them. 
It  was  not  until  Christmas  time  that  the  disturb- 
ance was  quelled. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Henry  M.  Stanley's  ex- 
pedition, having  effected  the  relief  of  EmiB  Bey  inSffifS* 
the  Equatorial  provinces  of  Egypt,  marched  out  of 
the  Soudan  by  way  of  Zanzibar.      Emin  had  le- 
mained  at  Khartoum   since  the  death  of  Gordon. 
The  time  spent  in  Stanley's  expedition  was  three 
years,  and  the  results  accomplished  were  of  great 
value  to  the  science  of  geography,     Stanley  ended 
the  expedition  at  Cairo,  where  he  wrote  a  record  of 
hia  journey,  published  aimultaneously  in  England, 
America,  France  and  Germany,  under  the  title  "1^1^ 
Darkest  Africa."     On  Stanley's  return  to  England ^^i^**" 
he  was  knighted,  and  scientific  honors  of  all  kinds 
were  showered  upon  him. 
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HE  German  Dowager  Empress  Augusta  died 
on  January  7,  at  the  Royal  Palace  at  Ber- 
lin,   After  her  husband's  succeseion  to  the 
throne  of  Prussia,  in  1861,  the  Queen  devoted  her 
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time  and  energies  to  the  reorganization  of  guilds  of 
women  under  the  Red  Cross.  During  the  campaign 
of  1870-71  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  Germany  alone 
established  677  general  hospitals,  286  private  laza- 
rets, and  innumerable  stations  for  refreshments.  A 
total  of  25,000  men  and  women  were  enrolled,  for 
which  the  Empress  had  the  disposal  of  18,000,000 
thalers. 
Dr.  Ddllinger,  the  celebrated  theologian  and 
johaim  leader  of  the  Old  Catholic  Party,  died  on  Jan- 
{SilSp^  uary  10,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  Johann  Ignaz 
DSllinger  entered  the  Church  in  1822,  and  soon 
after  published  the  "Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
during  the  First  Three  Centuries,"  a  work  which 
won  him  the  position  of  Lecturer  on  Church  History 
at  the  University  of  Munich.  In  later  years  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  struggles  of 
the  University  in  the  Bavarian  Parliament,  and  aa 
delegate  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  voted  for  the 
total  separation  of  Church  and  State.  At  the  Ecu- 
menical Council  of  1869-70,  Dr.  Ddllinger  became 
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famous  throTigliont  Europe  by  his  oppoflition  to  the 
doctrine  of  P&pal  infallibili-ty.  He  was  exoommuni-  ^^^ 
cated  in  1871  by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich.  AdIuUoo 
few  months  later  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  Uni- 
Tereity  of  Munich,  and,  in  1873,  rector  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science.  Among  hia  numerous  works 
the  most  important  are  "Origins  of  Christianity," 
' '  A  Sketch  of  Luther, "  "  Ohriatianity  and  the 
Church, "  and  "  Papal  Legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
formed   a  warm   friendship   with  G-ladatone. 

Most  notable  in  this  year's  events  for  Germany 
■was  the  withdrawal  from  public  life  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck. In  January,  he  tendered  his  resignation  asBiHiurdi 
Pmssian  Prime  Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  In  February,  the  old  Chancellor  re- 
scinded his  resignation,  but  within  a  month  he  and 
the  young  Emperor  were  once  more  at  odds.  On 
March  18,  Prince  Bismarck's  resignation  from  all  hie 
public  posts  was  definitely  accepted.  On  his  re- 
tirement from  public  life  he  was  created  a  Field 
Marshal  and  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  bat  he  declined 
both  honors.     General  von  Caprivi  de  Caprera  deo^an 

.         1  -^  CUmortlop 

Monteoucuh  was  appomted  as  enccessor  to  Prmce 
Bismarck.  A  few  days  later  Count  Herbert  Bis- 
marck's resignation  as  Foreign  Secretary  was  also 
accepted  by  the  German  Emperor. 

On  February  18,  the  great  Hungarian  statesman, 
Count  Julias  Andras^,  died  at  Abazzio.     He  was 
bom  at  Zemplin,  March  8,  1823.     He  took  part 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  was  condemned  to  ad^s^ 
death,   bat  escaped  and  went  into  eadle.     When 
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Belf-goTemment  waa  restored  to  HungaTy,  in  1867, 
he  was  appointed  Premier,  and  became  Imperial 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1871.  He  retired 
from  public  life  in  1879. 

NumerouB  arreats  were  made  at  ParU  bj  the 
end  of  April  in  anticipation  of  an  expected  So- 
'  cialist  demonstration.  Among  others,  the  Kar- 
quis  de  Mores,  a  French  Royalist  of  American 
cowboj  fame,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  incit- 
ing the  soldiers  to  revolt  and  of  furnishing  funds 
to  Socialist  organs.  In  May,  several  labor  riota  oc- 
curred. In  London  the  agitation  was  great  More 
than  200,000  workmen  attended  a  mass  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park. 

In  Russia,  Madame  Tchevrikova  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  Czar,  which  reflected  on  the  system 
of  government  by  which  the  common  people  were 
oppressed.  Shortly  after  she  waa  arrested,  on 
March  8,  the  atudents  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
veraity  and  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  demanded 
the  re-establishment  of  the  more  liberal  regulations 
of  1868.  Five  hundred  students  were  imprisoned. 
In  conaeqnence  of  thia  aSair  the  University  and 
Technological  Institute  of  St  Petersburg  were 
closed  on  April  1  by  the  police.  In  July,  impe- 
rial edicts  were  issued  throughout  Russia  against 
the  Jews.  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  land,  were 
directed  to  reside  in  towns,  and  were  excluded 
from  certain  cities  where  hitherto  they  had  been 
unmolested. 

In  July,  the  first  great  national  election  to  the 
new  Parliament  in  Japan  and  the  provincial  os- 
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Bembltes  was  held.  Nearly  eigh^-flve  per  cent  of 
eligible  votere  availed  themselreB  of  the  franchise.  ehSSST 
A  great  number  of  candidates  ran  for  election. 
When  the  resnlta  were  announced,  it  was  foond 
that  almost  all  the  candidates  who  had  in  any  waj 
received  government  employment  were  repudiated 
by  the  people.  From  the  very  start  the  govern- 
ment fonnd  itself  confronted  by  a  powerful  op- 
position on  the  floor  of  the  new  Parliament  Few 
of  the  old  party  leaders  were  chosen  as  standard  ™^'*^i^ 
bearers  of  the  new  faction.  A  new  code  of  civil 
procedure  and  the  first  portion  of  a  new  civil  code 
of  laws  were  added  to  the  new  criminal  code  pro- 
mulgated in  the  early  eighties. 

Africa  was  repartitioned  among  the  European 
nations.  To  England  was  awarded  the  sultanate  Kep„^ 
of  Zanzibar  and  an  extensive  strip  of  territory  tOAfrio 
the  north  of  the  German  West  African  possessions. 
France  was  placated  by  dominion  over  all  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara,  and  the  northwest  portion  of  the  Sou- 
dan, extending  from  her  possessions  on  the  west 
coast  SB  far  as  Lake  Techad.  In  return  for  Qerman 
concessions  Heligoland  was  ceded  to  Germany.  A 
few  days  afterward  the  German  Emperor,  attended 
by  his  fleet,  assumed  sovereignty  over  the  island. 
Meanwhile,  in  Zansibar,  the  Sultan  issued  a  decree 
by  which  slavery  was  practically  abolished,  and 
slave  trading  was  made  a  penal  offence.  Three 
months  later,  on  November  7,  the  British  protec- 
torate over  Zanzibar  w&s  formally  proclaimed,  and 
the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted,  together  with  the 
Sultan's  flag,  over  his  palace. 
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At  home,  Englislmien  were  mounaiig  the  death 
of  Cardinal  John  Hemy  Nevman.  That  distin- 
guiflhed  prelate  died  on  August  13.  Kewman  was 
born  in  1801.  He  waa  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Oxford.  He  waa  appointed  vice-principal  of  St 
Alban'B  Hall  under  Dr.  Whatelj  (afterward  Arch- 
bishop) and  became  Incumbent  for  St.  Mary's,  Ox- 
ford, and  Chaplain  of  Littlemore.  During  the 
early  thirties  he  took  part  with  Keble,  Pusey,  idid 
Froude  in  originating  the  Oxford  movement  He 
became  a  leader  of  the  propaganda  for  High  Choroh 
doctrines,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  celebrated 
"Tracts  for  the  Times."  The  last  of  these,  on  the 
"Elasticity  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  was  cen- 
sured by  the  authorities  of  Oxford,  causing  New- 
man's resignation  of  his  livings  in  184S.  Two 
years  later  he  joined  the  Church  of  Rome.  Or- 
dained a  priest  of  that  Church,  he  was  succes- 
sively head  of  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip  Neri  at 
Birmingham,  rector  of  the  University  Chapel  at 
Dublin,  1854-58,  and  principal  of  the  Catholic 
school  at  Edgbaston.  In  1879,  he  was  created 
a  Cardinal.  Newman's  fame  ^vsts  on  his  written 
works,  notably  the  "Apologia  pro  vita  ana," 
1864,  and  the  reply  to  Q-ladstone  on  the  Yatioan 
decrees  in  1875.  Newman  will  long  be  remembered 
for  this  most  beautiful  of  his  religious  poems: 

Lead,  kindlj  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom 

Laud  Thou  mo  on  I 
The  night  is  d&rk,  snd  I  am  fu  Irom  home; 

Lead  Thou  me  onl 
Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  aak  to  see 
The  diaUnt  eceoe;  omo  Blep  enough  for  ma. 
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I  waa  Dot  ever  thus,  Dor  prsjed  tliat  Thou 

Sbouldat  lead  me  od  ; 
I  lored  to  cboose  and  see  mj  path;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  ou! 
I  loved  tho  gsiiiih  daj,  and,  spite  at  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  n-ill.     Kooicoiber  not  past  ycant 

So  long  Thr  power  halh  blent  toe,  sure  It  atill 

Wm  lead  me  ou 
O'er  moor  and  ten,  o'er  crag  and  lorre&t,  till 

The  Dight  is  fftav. 
And  with  the  mom  thoee  angel  facex  smile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhilel 

On  October  20,  Sir  Richard  Barton  died  at 
Trieste.  This  faraouB  explorer  was  bom  in  1821.  si 
He  studied  Oriental  languages  and  in  1863  he  was 
enabled  to  visit  Mecca  and  Medina  disguised  as 
a  Mobammedaii  pilgrim.  After  serving  in  the 
Crimean  war  he  made  a  joumej  to  Eaat  Africa 
with  Captain  Speke,  which  led  to  the  discoveiy 
of  the  great  lake  at  Tanganyika.  He  wrote  several 
books  of  travel,  a  magnificent  "Histoiy  of  the 
Sword,"  and  translated  the  dramas  of  Camoens  and' 
"The  Thousand  and  One  Nights." 

During  summer  new  Turkish  outrages  had  been 
reported  from  Armenia.  A  search  for  arms  in  an 
Armenian  church  at  Erzeroum  was  followed  by 
riots.  In  July,  a  serious  fight  occurred  in  the 
Armenian  quarter  of  Constantinople.  A  crowd  of 
Armenians  mobbed  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  at 
Turkish  troops  restored  order,  but  not  before  the 
Patriarch  had  suffered  serious  maltreatment  This 
affair  was  followed  by  fresh  outrages  against  the 
Christian  population  of  Crete  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  troops  in  Sphakia.     Atrocities  were  also 
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committed,  by  the  Kords  against  tlie  ArmenianB  in 
the   Tiflis    district.      During  the   following  month 
half  of  Salonica  was  laid  in  ashes.     The  fire  left 
18,000  persons  homeless.     At  Mecca  the  pilgrims 
once  more  suffered  from  the  epidemic  of  cholera. 
Serious  political  disturhances  broke  out  in  Swit- 
fr^w^    zerland-     They  began  in  the  Canton  of  Ticino,  in 
"•"^  consequence  of  the  goyemment's  refosal  to  submit 

to  the  people  the  question  of  a  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution. At  Bellinzona,  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment, revolution  broke  out  in  September.  Two 
members  of  the  government  were  seized,  one  of 
whom  was  shot.  A  provisional  government  was 
proclaimed,  to  which  the  chief  towns  of  the  can- 
ton rallied.  The  Federal  government  despatched 
1,500  soldiers  to  restore  order. 

The  five  republics  of  Central  America  resolved 
in  April  to  unite  under  one  President,  with  a  Cab- 
inet of  five  members  and  a  Diet  of  fifteen.  The 
new  State  came  into  official  ezistence  by  the  middle 
of  September.  In  July,  a  revolution  broke  oat  in 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayrea.  The  government  troops 
were  repulsed  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  President 
Celman,  after  having  been  wounded,  took  retugo 
in  the  interior.  A  provisional  government  was  pro- 
claimed. Hostilities  continued  for  several  days  and 
more  than  1,000  persons  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  After  these  events  Dr.  Celman's 
resignation  was  received  with  satisfaction  through- 
out Argentina.  In  November,  a  revolution  broke 
out  in  Honduras,  tmder  the  leadership  of  General 
Sanchez,  who  sxicoeeded  in  capturing  the  eitadd 
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and  the  arsenal  of  Tegnicagalpa.  He  was  besi^ed 
in  turn,  and  after  some  desperate  fighting  was  oap- 
tured  and  shot 

In  North  America,  early  in  the  year,  an  Extra- 
dition Treaty  with  Great  Britain  had  been  drawn 
ap  by  the  repreaentatives  of  the  two  Powers  at 
"WashingtoQ.  It  was  unanimously  ratified  after  a 
few  ameudmeats  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Congress,  after  many  ballots,  determined  that  Chi- 
cago should  be  the  site  of  the  World's  Fair  in  1892 
in  honor  of  the  four  hundredth  Columbian  anni- 
versary.  In  May,  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes 
passed  a  new  tarifi  bill  maintaining  the  protective 
system  and  raising  rates  on  certain  articles.  After 
a  lengthy  conference  between  members  of  the  two 
Houses,  an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  concern- 
ing the  so-called  McKinley  tariff  measure.  On 
July  14,  the  Sherman  bill  was  approved.  It  pro-'""'"'" 
vided  that  there  should  be  a  monthly  purchase  of 
4,500,000  ounces  of  silver,  with  certificates  to  be 
issued  as  a  full  legal  tender;  that  2,000,000  ounces 
should  be  coined  monthly  until  July  1,  1891;  after 
that  date  so  much  coin  as  should  be  necessary  to 
redeem  outstanding  certificates. 

The  death  of  Ericsson,  the  noted  naval  oonstruo- 
tor,  was  commemorated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  he  had  done  his  best 
work.  His  body  wis  taken  back  to  Sweden  on  an 
American  man-of-war.  In  Utah,  in  October,  the 
Mormon  Elders,  after  a  conference  of  several  weeks, 
produced  a  new  declaration  wherein  they  abandoned  SSI|SSS» 
the  system  of  polygamy.     On  November  2,  North 
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Dakota  was  admitted  as  the  thirty-ointli  State,  and 
South  Dakota  as  the  fortieth;  on  November  8, 
Montana  aa  the  forty-first  State,  and  on  NoTember 
11,  Washington  aa  the  forty-Bscond.  President 
HarriBon  in  his  first  mess^e  stated  that  the 
American  revenues  of  the  previous  year  exceeded 
the  expenses  by  oyer  $1,600,000,  and  that  for  the 
pending  year  they  would  be  $83,000,000  is  ezoesB. 
He  favored  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  gradual  erolotion  of  the  bicycle,  from  hig^ 
wheeled  velocipedes  to ' '  safeties' '  and  **diop  frames, ' ' 
had  increased  the  number  of  bicyoliste.  Now,  the 
application  of  pneumatic  rubber  tires  to  the  new 
safety  bicycle  gave  such  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
new  sport  that  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  popu- 
lar craze.  The  manufacture  of  bicycles  and  of  their 
parts  increased  amazingly.  Women  began  to  ride. 

The  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  in  all  1.600 
warriors,  gave  evidence  of  hostile  intentions  in  South 
Dakota.  For  several  weeks  ghost  dances  were  held 
Early  in  December,  an  outbreak  occurred  at  Stand- 
ing Bock.  Federal  troops  had  to  be  summoned. 
By  the  end  of  December,  after  severe  fighting  near 
Porcupine  and  Pine  Bidge,  in  South  Dakota,  tiw 
hostile  Indians  under  Big  Foot  were  routed,  and 
seven  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 

Heinrich  Schliemann,  the  firman  aroheologist, 
died  December  27,  at  Naples.  He  was  bom  in 
Neu  Buokow,  January  6,  1822,  and  after  having 
made  a  fortune  in  commercial  pursuits,  be  trav- 
elled widely  and  commenced  a  snies  of  archeolog- 
ioal  investigations  in  the  East.    In  1869,  he  pub- 
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lished  at  Paris  hia  "Ithaca,"  "The  PeloponnwM, " 
"Troy,"  and  " Aroheological  Researches,"  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  these  regions.  This  was  fol-  schii^^ 
lowed  in  1874  by  his  "Trojan  Antiquities,"  giving*™** 
the  results  of  hta  researches  and  excavations  on  the 
plateau  of  -Hissarlilc,  the  reputed  site  of  ancient 
Troy.  His  "Mycenie,"  a  narrative  of  researches 
and  discoveries  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  was  pub- 
lished in  1877,  with  a  preface  by  Gladstone.  His 
"Troja,"  1883,  and  hia  "Tiryns,"  1886,  are  in  a 
measure  supplementary  to  his  earlier  works  oil 
Troy  and  Myceiue. 
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^  ECHDUKE  Johann  Nepomuck  S»lvator  of 
Austria  -was  lost  st  Bea  in  January.  After 
renouncing  his  title  and  completely  sever* 
iag  his  connection  with  the  Honse  of  Hapsburg, 
onh  Johann  Orth,  aa  be  called  himself,  had  sailed  from 
Hamburg  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  1890,  He  set  out  for 
Valparaiso,  but  neither  he  nor  his  ship  was  ever 
heard  of  again.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  intel- 
lectoal  powers,  and  had  made  a  reputation  as  the 
author  of  a  number  of  trenchant  military  treatises. 
In  Chile,  the  conflict  between  President  Balnia* 
cbiieuB  ^^^^  *^*1  Congress  ripened  into  a  revolution.  On 
^f^cod&the  first  day  of  Januaiy,  the  opposition  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies  met  and 
signed  an  act  declaring  the  President  unworthy  of 
his  office.  On  Januaiy  6,  the  navy  declared  itself 
in  favor  of  the  Legislature  and  against  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  denounced  this  as  treason, 
declared  himself  dictator,  and  proclaimed  martial 
law.  On  January  6,  six  ironclads  put  out  to  sea. 
The  squadron  seized  every  steamer  carrying  the 
Chilean  flag.  President  Balmaceda  was  left  with- 
out a  seagoing  warship  on  the  coast  The  revolu- 
tionists made  full  use  of  their  formidable  naval 
advantage.     The  smaller  garrisons  in  the  rarious 
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nitrate  ports  vere  compelled  to  snmadei.  Tbe 
foreign  codsilIs  at  Valpuuso  vonld  not  permit  s 
trade  blockade  of  that  port.  The  war  opened  with 
mora  or  lees  deBoltoiy  engagements.  On  the  mom-  q^,  ^^ 
ing  of  JaDuary  16,  the  landa  forts  of  Valparaiso'"'*''' 
opened  fire  on  the  ironclad  "Blanco"  and  nearly 
sank  her.  Of  the  nitrate  porta,  Iqniqoe  was  the 
first  to  be  attacked.  The  town  held  out  for  a  foil 
month.  Bear- Admiral  Hotham  of  ihe  British  Pa- 
oiflc  squadron  inrited  the  riral  oommandera  to 
a  oonference  on  board  his  flagship,  and  got  thtan 
to  agree  to  an  armistioe.  On  the  following  day, 
Colonel  Soto  evacoated  the  town  with  his  garri- 
son. The  richest  of  the  nitrate  ports  was  thus  loei 
to  Balmaceda.  During  the  night  of  April  2S,  two 
Balmaoedist  torpedo  gnnboata  ran  into  the  harbor 
of  Galdera  and  there  sank  tbe  rebel  ironaladThe 
"Blanoo"  in  two  minntes.  This  was  the  fiiBt  oe-nmk 
oasion  on  which  a  Whitehead  torpedo  was  snoeees- 
fntly  employed  against  an  ironolad  By  the  aid.  of 
Angost,  a  decisive  battle  was  fonght  at  Placilla 
near  Santiago.  Balmaoeda'e  forces  were  oomplete!^ 
rooted  after  fire  boats'  hard  fighting  with  a  loesf^^S^ 
of  t,600  men.  Santiago  de  Chile  capitulated  and 
Ute  tri\imph  of  the  Congressional  party  waa  com- 
plete. Babnaceda,  who  had  taken  refage  at  the 
Argentine  Legation  in  Santiago,  committed  sni- 
eide.  1^  news  waa  recaved  wi^  manifest  reltei 
threqigiKMrt  Chile.  On  the  19th  of  NovemberrEndot 
Admifal  Jorge  lf(»tfe  wae  oboaen  Prendent  «4 
Chile,  and  ou  Obristntta  Day  he  waa  installed  -mA 
great  ceremony.     In  tb»  Argentiue  Bepublio,  ook- 
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breaks  ooourred  tliroughout  the  entire  jear,  caused 
bj  political  disaeufiion  and  aggravated  by  busineas 
depreasion. 

During  the  revolution  in  Chile  a  Heiious  conflict 
occurred  at  Valparaiso  in  October  between  United 
States  Bailors  and  a  Chilean  mob.  In  reply  to  Mx. 
Blaine's  demand  for  indemnity  and  apology,  the 
Chilean  Qovemment  stated  that  the  matter  was 
one  which  concerned  the  joriadiotion  and  author- 
ity of  Chile,  and  would  be  duly  inyeatigated  in  her 
courts.  FreviouB  to  this  another  international  com- 
plication had  arisen  from  a  determined  attempt  of 
the  Chilean  warship  "Itata, "  to  evade  the  neutrality 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  matter  was  finally 
adjusted  by  arbitration. 

In  Portugal,  a  republican  rising  at  Oporto  oo- 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  government.  On  Janu- 
ary 31,  the  insurgents,  supported  by  some  of  Dom 
Pedro's  followers,  who  had  returned  from  Bra- 
zil, laden  with  spoil,  attempted  to  get  possession 
of  the  barracks.  Foiled  in  their  attempt,  they 
seized  the  town  hall  and  proclaimed  a  republic 
The  royal  palace  was  bombarded,  but  at  length 
the  royal  troops  attacked  the  rioters  and  drove 
them  back  with  heavy  loss.  One  hundred  lives 
were  lost  and  500  persons  taken  prisonera. 

On  December  4,  the  ex-Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom 
Pedro  IL  De  Alcantara,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
three  most  ancient  royal  houses  of  Europe — Hape- 
borg,  Braganza  and  Bourbon-'-died  at  Paris.  He 
was  bom  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  December  2,  1SI6,  and 
aooceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  abdication  of  his 
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father,  Bom  Pedro  L  In  1848,  be  married  tl«  Piii^ 
oesa  Theresa  Chriatiua  Maria,  sister  of  Francia  L, 
King  of  Naples.  He  outiiTed  her  only  hj  oae  year. 
Brazil  proapered  greatly  tmder  his  nile,  for  he  didp„^^ 
much  to  develop  his  ooontzy's  regourcee  in  erery  S!*"  *"**" 
direotion.  In  1871,  he  iasned  an  imperial  decree 
for  the  gradaal  abolition  cd  slavery.  This  resulted 
in  total  emancipatioD  by  May,  188d.  The  same  re* 
form,  more  suddenly  effected,  cost  North  America 
rivere  of  blood.  The  Emperor  and  his  consort  were 
alike  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments  and  their  affectionate  interest  in  the 
welfare  <A  their  subjects.  Som  Pedro  was  a  liberal 
pabon  of  letters,  art,  science,  industry,  and  com- 
merce. Daring  his  reign,  enterprises  of  social  and 
commercial  character  greatly  multiplied  and  pablio 
instruction  received  a  vigcroiu  impulse.  His  dep- 
ositioD)  in  1889,  was  barren  of  good  consequences.  '^^ 
The  news  of  Dom  Pedro's  death  caused  much 
sorrow  among  Brazilians,  who  realized  too  late 
the  excellence  of  their  former  Emperor. 

The  Republican  government  of  Brazil  went  to, 
pieces  at  the  first  serious  encounter.  Late  this 
same  year,  when  the  Brazilian  Congress  passed, 
over  the  President's  veto,  a  law  providing  for 
tibe  impeachment  of  the  President,  that  body  was 
disBoIred  by  the  President,  Marshal  Deodoro  da 
Fonseca.  He  declared  himself  dictator  and  pro- 
elaimed  martial  law  at  Rio.  On  November  3S,  an  gqoirtiBa 
iDBurreotion  broke  out  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
navy  took  the  popular  aide.  Foneeca,  finding 
resistance  hopeless,  resigned,  and  General  Peixoto 
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was  iuBtalled  in  his  place  without  fnrther  blood- 
BhecL 

la  North  America,  the  Bering  Sea  litigation, 
inyolving  the  question  of  the  jurisdiotioQ  of  the 
United  States  over  the  high  seaa  at  a  distance 
of  Sftj-nine  miles,  had  been  taken  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  early  in  the  year,  to  be  de- 
cided in  a  "friendly  lawsuit"  This  was  done  on 
a  motion  to  annul  the  proceedings  of  the  District 
Court  at  Sitka.  Later,  on  the  reassembling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  and  the  resumption 
of  the  "W.  P.  Sayward"  case,  the  Attorney-General 
announced  that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  regard- 
ing the  terms  on  which  the  diSerences  respecting  the 
Bering  Sea  seal  fisheries  were  to  be  submitted  to  ar- 
bitration. General  Brooke  was  succeeded  at  the  Pine 
Bidge  Indian  Agency,  in  South  Dakota,  by  General 
Miles.  The  Ninth  Cavalry  arrived  there  just  in 
time  to  preyent  the  massacre  of  their  white  com- 
rades by  the  Indians.  General  Miles  encircled  the 
*  Indians  with  troops  to  starve  them  into  submis- 
sion. Pine  Bidge  was  menaced  by  S,000  hostiles, 
but  after  three  days  of  negotiation,  on  Jannaiy 
16,   the   Indians   surrendered. 

George  Bancroft,  the  great  historian  of  the  early 
period  of  the  American  people,  died  on  January  17. 
His  career  was  all  but  coeval  with  that  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Bom  in  1800,  he  associated  in  hia 
youth  with  those  who  had  known  Geoi^e  Washing- 
ton and  Frederick  the  Great.  After  graduating  at 
Harvard,  he  studied  at  G5ttingen.     Betnming  to 
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Ajnerioa,  he  became  a  tutor  at  Harvard  College. 
The  first  volume  oi  his  great  American  history 
appeared  in  1834,  and  was  at  once  recognized  as 
authoritative.  Having  ent^«d  into  politics,  Ban- 
croft's distinguished  services  for  his  par^  vere 
recognized  hj  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the 
Kavy  xmder  President  Polk.  As  such  he  founded 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
It  va6  Bancroft  who,  while  temporarily  holding  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War,  gave  to  General  Zaohaiy 
Taylor  the  order  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande— a  S^^ 
step  whioh  precipitated  the  Mexican  War.  Toward 
the  close  of  1346  he  was  made  Minister  to  Great 
Britain.  Daring  the  American  Civil  War,  Ban- 
croft was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
war  Democrats  who  rallied  to  the  support  of  Lin- 
coln. In  1866,  he  pronounced  his  great  eulogy  on 
Lincoln  before  both  Houbch  of  Congress.  In  May, 
1867,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Prussia;  in  the 
following  year  be  was  accredited  to  the  North- 
German  Confederation;  and  in  1871  to  the  G«rman 
Empire,  from  which  he  was  recalled  at  bu  own 
request,  in  1874.  It  was  thus  his  lot  to  witness  the 
growth  of  Germany  and  her  development  into  the  a 
strongest  State  in  Europe.  Having  retired  from 
public  Hfe,  Bancroft  devoted  bis  last  years  to  a 
thorough  revision  of  his  great  oolonial  histoiy,  sji 
imperishable  monument  which  has  placed  his  name 
among  those  of  the  great  historians  of  tiie  cm* 
tury. 

On  February  18,  Admiral  Porter  of  the  AmerioaD 
navy  died  at  bis  home.     David  Porter  was  bom  in 
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Cheater,  Pennsylvania,  in  1818.  When  fourteen 
years  of  sge  he  served  as  midshipman  in  the  Mexi* 
oan  navy.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  United  States 
navy.  He  took  part  in  many  engagements  during 
the  Mexican  War.  As  Captain  in  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry.  He 
distinguished  himself  with  Farragut  at  Nev  Orleans 
and  Yicksbarg,  where  he  rendered  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  Crant  with  his  ironclads.  Three  times  in 
Buooession  he  was  thanked  by  Congress  for  his 
patriotic  services.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
served  as  Vice-Admiral  until  1869,  and  as  saper^ 
intendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  On 
the  death  of  Farragut,  in  1870,  Porter  succeeded 
him  as  Admiral 

Twenty-four  hours  after  David  Porter  died  came 
the  death  of  General  Sherman,  another  hero  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman 
,  was  bom  in  Mancaeter,  Ohio,  February  8,  182<X 
Hs  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1840.  He  saw 
active  service  in  Florida,  but  was  transferred  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he  served  until  1860,  when 
he  retired  to  civil  life  until  1860.  He  commanded 
a  brigade  at  Bull  Bun,  took  the  Fifth  division 
after  the  capture  of  Donelson,  commanded  at  Shi* 
loh,  Yicksburg,  Chattanooga,  and  Atlanta,  and 
when  Grant  became  General-in-Chief,  succeeded 
him  as  Lieutenant-General  to  conduct  the  South- 
ern campaign.  It  was  then  that  he  made  his  fa- 
mous March  to  the  Sea.  General  Sherman's  name 
is  linked  with  those  of  the  foremost  soldiers  of 
the   American   Civil   War — Grant,    IiCe,   Sheridan, 
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Jackson,  Thomas,  JohnBtoii,  and  Meade.     He  was 
buried  at  St  Iioais. 

Another  general  of  world-wide  renown  died  at 
Berlin  on  April  24 — Field-Marshal  von  Moltlie.  ]),,u,of 
He  was  bom  at  Parshim  in  Mecklenburg,  Octo-""**" 
ber  24,  1800.  Having  entered  the  Danish  army  in 
1819,  he  left  this  service  for  that  of  Prussia  in  1822, 
and  became  a  staff  officer  in  1832.  In  1886,  he  was 
called  to  Constantinople  to  reform  the  Tnrkish 
army,  and  saw  service  during  the  Syrian  cam- 
paign against  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1889.  He  returned 
to  Prussia  and  became  colonel  of  the  staff  in  1851, 
and  equerry  to  the  Crown  Prince  in  1865.  In  1858, 
as  provisional  director  of  the  general  staff,  he  acted 
in  unison  with  Von  Roon  and  Bismarck,  in  the  vast 
plans  of  militaiy  reorganization  soon  afterward  car- 
ried out  The  plan  of  the  Danish  War  of  1864  is 
declared  to  have  emanated  from  him,  as  did  also 
that  of  the  swift  Austrian-Prussian  campaign  of 
1886,  and  that  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War  of^^ 
1870-71.  After  the  successes  of  that  great  war, 
he  waa  appointed  Field-Marshal  and  made  a  Count 
He  retired  from  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  gen- 
eral staff  in  1888.  His  best  known  works  are 
"Letters  from  Turkey,  18S5-89,"  a  critical  military 
work  on  the  "Russian -Turkish  Campaign  of  1828-29 
in  EoTope  and  Turkey,"  and  his  contribniions  to 
the  great  publications  of  the  German  general  staff. 
Moltke  was  a  taciturn  man  of  iron  constitution, 
capable  of  unintermittent  mental  work.  His  plans 
were  well  weighed,  his  warfare  was  waged  boldly 
and  sternly  with  a  sole  view  to  soooees. 
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Bj  tlie  death  of  MeiBBonier,  on  the  last  day  of 
January,  one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  centoiy 
was  loBt  to  France.  Bom  at  Ljona  in  1818,  Jean 
Death  or  ^^i^  Ernest  Meiasonier  began  to  exhibit  his  first 
Heiamifir  mj^jatuj^  paintings  of  genre  anhjectB  in  1836,  while 
he  w&B  still  a  pnpil  of  L^n  Cogniet  From  the 
first  his  paintings  had  a  great  saccess.  After 
tiie  initial  success  of  his  "Little  Messenger"  and 
"La  Partie  des  Boules,"  Loois  Napoleon  porchaaed 
his  "Dream"  for  20,000  francs.  Meissonier's  famona 
historical  paintings,  "Solferino"  and  "The  Emperor 
and  his  Staff,"  were  incorporated  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery.  The  "Caralry  Charge"  (1887)  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Probasco  of  Oincimiati  for  150,000 
francs,  while  his  picture  of  The  Battle  of  Fried- 
land,  called  "1807,"  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum at  Kew  York,  was  purchased  by  the  American 
millionnaire,  Stewart,  for  more  than  800,000  francs. 
The  complete  list  of  MeiHsonier's  works  is  very 
long,  as  is  that  of  his  etchings  and  illustrations. 

The  American  Congress,  after  a  continnona  ses- 
sion of  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  March  4,  dar- 
ing whioh  hills  were  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as  their 
copjTiStt  titles  could  be  read,  passed  the  Copyright  Bill, 
by  whioh  the  rights  of  foreign  authors  to  thdr 
works,  if  published  within  the  United  States,  were 
recognized  for  the  first  time.  According  to  the 
proclamation  iBBued  on  July  1,  0reat  Britain, 
France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  were  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  new  American  Ooi^ght 
Act 
Belations  were  strained  between  the  United  States 
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and  Italy,  owing  to  the  bratal  masaaore  of  a  nmnber 
of  Italians  at  New  Orleans.     The  men  in  question 
were  ohai^d  with  the  murder  of  Chief  of  Police 
Hennesgy  of  New  Orleans.     They  were  acquitted 
by  a  jnTy.     A  mob  attacked  the  jail.     They  shot 
nine  of  the  Italians  and  hanged  two.     In  May,  the 
Grand  Jury  of  New  Orleans  returned  a  presentment  ^^^ 
ijadicting  six  Italians  for  alleged  bribery  of  the  jury"""**"" 
which  tried  the  men  charged  with  the  murder  of 
Hennessy.     It  declared  furthermore  that  of  the  men 
lynched  in  prison  eight  at  least  were  American  citi- 
zens.    Baron  Fara's  representations  to  obtain  re- 
dreaa  at  Washington  were  answered  by  a  statement 
from  Mr.  Blaine,  that  the  American  Federal  Oov- 
emment  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  local 
administration  of  justice  in  the  several  States  com-  niotioo 
posing  the  Union.     In  exasperation,  Italy  recalled ""^"^ 
her  Minister  and  ceased  all  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  first  execution  of  a  criminal  by  electricity 
was  performed  about  this  time  at  the  prison  of  Sing , 
Sing  in  New  York.     It  was  certilied  by  experts  and  ""^°"" 
officials  that  death  from  a  powerful  electric  shock 
thus  administered  was  painless  and  instantaneous. 

On  August  12,  the  American  poet  Lowell  died 
at  Elmwood,  Massachusetts.  James  fiussell  Lowell 
was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  irraduated  at  Death  of 

°  LoweU 

Harvard  College  in  1838.     While  stilt  a  law  student 


he  began  his  career  as  a  poet  in  1841,  when  he  pub- 
lished "A  Year's  Life."  In  1844,  he  published  "A 
Legend  of  Brittany,"  and  during  the  same  year  he 
was  married  to  Maria  White.     His  sonnets  to  Maria 
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White  were  tlie  precoisora  of  bis  noblest  Ijhe 
effusioDB.  "  ConyeraationB  cm  the  Old  Poets"  and 
the  "Vision  of  Sir  LaunfaV '  appeared  in  the  foUov- 
ing  year.  Three  years  later  he  brought  out  a  new 
series  of  versea  and  also  published  his  "Fable  for 
Critics,"  one  of  the  wittiest  of  American  satires. 
During  the  Mexican  war  Lowell  wrote  his  "Big^low 
Papers,"  a  Beries  of  inyective  poems  in  the  Taakee 

B,^        dialect  directed  against  the  pro-slavery  puty  and 

^^1*  the  Sonthem  war  party.  The  saccesa  of  the  "Bil- 
low Papers"  was  immediate.  During  the  American 
Civil  War,  Lowell  wrote  a  second  series,  less  amosing 
perhaps,  but  pitched  on  a  higher  plane  of  antipathy 
and  pathos.  With  them  appeared  Lowell's  exoel- 
\saX  essay  on  the  Yankee  dialect.  The  poet  bad 
been  previously  appointed  Professor  of  Modem 
Literature  at  Harvard  College,  succeeding  Jjong- 
fellow.  While  thus  engaged  he  helped  to  fousd 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly."  Later  he  was  oo-editor 
with  Charles  Eliot  Norton  of  the  "North  American 
Beview,"  After  the  Civil  War,  at  a  great  open- 
air  meeting  held  in  the  yard  of  Harvard  Oolite, 

SS^odT"  *^*  P*'**  recited  his  great  "Commemoration  Ode" 
in  honor  of  the  sons  of  Harvard  slain  in  ^e  Civfl 
War.  Three  noble  odes  were  written  by  Lowell 
for  the  Centennial  celebrations  of  the  early  battles 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Declaration  of 
Lxdependence.  "Under  the  WiDows"  and  "The 
Cathedral,"  two  poems  of  great  spiritual  beauty, 
appeared  in  1868.     Lowdl's  essays  have  been  ool- 

jgg"''  leoted  in  four  volumes:  "The  Fireside  Travels" 
(1864),   "Among  My  Books"  (1870),   "A  Second 
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SerioB"  (1878),  "My  Study  Windows'"  (1871).  Li 
1877,  Lovell  vas  sent  as  American  Minister  to 
Spain,  and  in  1881  was  transferred  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  No  Minister  from  the  United  States 
ever  had  a  warmer  welcome  in  Qreat  Britain.  He 
was  esteemed  as  a  poet  rather  than  as  an  official 
Ambassador.  Specially  appreciated  was  his  poetic 
contribution  on  the  "Alabama"  aSair — a  haUg^Ki 
humorous  dialogue  in  New  England  dialect  en- 
titled "Jouathan  to -John."  Lowell  remained  in 
England  until  1386.  His  addresses  and  after-dinner 
speeches  were  published  in  18S7,  under  the  title 
"Democracy  and  other  Addresses."  In  1889  ap- 
peared Lowell's  last  volume  of  verse,  "Heartsease 
and  Sue."  It  contained  "Fitz- Adam's  Story"  and 
"The  Nest"  The  closing  years  of  the  poet's  life 
-were  spent  at  hie  home  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
company  of  his  daughter. 

Other  prominent  Americans  who  died  during  the 
year  were  Generals  J.  E.  Johnston  and  Lee  of  Civil 
"War  fame,  Fanny  Davenport  and  Florence,  the 
actors,  and  William  Windom  the  financier. 

Robert  Edward  Lee,  the  foremost  hero  of  the 
Confederacy,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1807,  the  son  ^ 
of  "Light  Horse  Harry"  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
Graduating  from  West  Point,  in  1^9,  Lee  first 
came  into  prominence  when  he  suppressed  John 
Brown's  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  saw  active 
service  as  chief  officer  of  engineers  in  the  Mexican 
War.  His  abilities  won  the  special  commendation 
of  General  Scott,  who  attributed  the  fall  of  Verai"" 
Cruz  to  Lee's  engineering  sldlL     At  the  outbreak 
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<rf  the  Oiyil  War  Qener&l  Seott  w&^ed  to  make 
Lee  chief  oomiiiander  of  the  Umon  acmj,  but  on 
the  BQoeasion  of  Yirgmw,  Lee  reaigaed  his  conmus- 
sioQ  and  cast  hia  lot  with  hia  native  State.  His 
remarkable  abilities  were  not  recognized  at  SxA. 
Defeated  at  Cheat  Mountain  with  ioBufficient  ioron 
in  1861,  he  was  recalled  by  Jefiereon  Dana.  In 
the  suiDiner  of  1862,  when  Lee  supplanted  John- 
Bton  as  commander  of  the  Aimj  of  I4ortbem  Yir- 
ginia,  the  great  captain  had  an  opportnni^  at  last 
to  reveal  his  pre-eminent  military  talents.  For 
nearly  five  yeara  he  held  the  immeasnrably  bo- 
perior  armiea  of  the  North  at  bay,  and  repeatedly 
led  his  outniunbered  forces  to  victory.  Witboot 
him,  the  Confederacy  would  have  collapsed  muek 
sooner  tbaa  it  did;   whereas  the  Union  aide,  had 

j^^        it  been  able  to  c<»nmand  tbe  aerrices  of  bo  ekiUoI 

'^"""^  a  strategist,  mnst  inevitaWy  have  put  a  civiek  caA 
to  the  HO  long  protracted  straggle. 

During  this  year  an  additional  section  oovcorii^ 
almost  800,000    acres  of  the  Indian  Territory  of 

Oklahoma  Oklahoma  was  thrown  open.     An  immodiate  null 
for  allotments  waa  made  by  some  16,000  persons 
who  had  assembled  on  the  borders. 
The  Triple  Allianoe  of  Germany,  Anstriar  Hungary 

^j£^  and  Italy  was  renewed,  and  thas  the  intematiomal 
politics  of  Europe  were  kept  in  the  same  oh&nneL 
In  French  afEairs  the  Bonaparte  family  met  at 
Honcalieri  formally  to  recognize  Prinoe  Viator  m 
their  head  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  &ther, 
Prince  Napoleon,  seoond  son  of  Frederiks  of  Wni^ 
temberg,  and  cousin  of  Napoleon  UL    Es  fignnd 
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in  Corsioa,  the  Italian  campaign,  the  Crimean  War, 
Allien,  and  the  Franco-PrusBian  War,  and  in  in.- 
nom^able  other  affairs  of  State  under  the  Empire. 
A  French  writer  has  called  him  the  most  brilliant 
failure  of  the  oentnrj. 

On  September  9,  Jolea  Qr6vj  died  at  hia  birth- 
place, MoQt-sonS'Taiidrej  in  the  Jura,  in  complete  §|||^^ 
retirement  and  almoet  forgotten  by  his  former  Bup- 
porters.  He  figured  prominently  nnder  the  Admin- 
iBtrationB  of  M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  MacMahon.  F<» 
seren  years  he  vas  ho  much  in  evidence  that,  an 
the  fall  of  MacMahon  in  1879,  he  found  himself 
without  effort  installed  as  President  of  the  French 
Bepublic.  Gr^vy  oloog  to  the  Presidency  after  it 
had  been  made  clear  to  him  that  no  party  was  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  him.  His  fall  in  1887  was  ineTi- 
tsble.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  great  man,  bat  was 
honest  to  the  core.  The  fnneral  of  General  Bon- 
langer  at  BrnsselB  shortly  afterward  gave  rise  tog^^^ 
disorder.  Police  and  gensdarmes  had  difficulty  pro- '°™" 
teoting  the  cortdge  on  its  route  to  the  cemetery. 
Boulanger's  suicide  in  September,  at  the  grave  of 
his  mistress,  Mile,  de  Bonnemaine,  was  a  Jinal$ 
which  was  almost  anticipated.  The  last  two  yearg 
spent  in  exile  in  I^ondou,  Jersey  and  Brussels  had 
been  in  her  company,  and  her  sadden  death  with 
the  oollapse  of  his  so  nearly  achieved  ambitionfl 
brought  about  this  bitter  end.  Prior  to  hiB  po- 
litioal  career,  and  after  his  military  ednoation  at 
St.  Gyr,  Boulanger  had  figured  honorably  in  the 
Fianoo-PruBBian  War,  especially  in  the  siege  ot 
Paris,  in  Tunis,  and  Cochin-China. 
Sixth  Oetituiy— Tot.  3— U 
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England,  on  March  SI,  lost  one  of  bsr  leading 
Btateemen  in  Lord  QranTille,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  Beventy-six.  He  suoceeded  Falmerston  in  1861 
j„^^^  ftB  Foreign  Secretary.  In  1868  he  was  Colonial 
GnDTiUe  Secretary  under  Gladstone,  and  on  the  death  of 
Clarendon,  in  1870,  aucceeded  to  the  Secretaryship 
of  Foreign  AfEairs,  which  he  held  nntil  1874 
During  this  period  he  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  1870  guaranteeing  the  nentrality  of  Bclgiom 
and  protested  against  the  Russian  repudiation  of 
the  Black  Sea  olanee  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  On 
lie  retvim  of  Gladstone  to  office  in  1880,  Lord 
Granville  again  became  Foreign  Secretary.  Daring 
the  short  Gladstone  Administration  of  1886  he  held 
office  as  Colonial  Secretary. 

The  "uncrowned  king"  of  L^land,  Charles  Stew- 
art Famell,  died  on  October  6  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  He  became  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  1875, 
organized  the  "active"  Home  Rule  party,  and  devel- 
p^^"'  oped  its  obstruction  tactics.  In  1880  he  was  returned 
for  the  City  of  Cork  and  was  chosen  as  leader  of 
the  actives  in  organizing  the  newly  formed  National 
League.  In  1886,  he  and  his  followers  supported 
ihe  Home  Rule  proposals  introduced  by  Gladstone. 
In  1887,  he  was  accused  by  the  London  "Times"  of 
complicity  with  the  crimes  and  outrages  committed 
by  the  extreme  section  of  the  Irish  Nationalist. 

End  of  ^ 

JJJ^'"'  He  was  acquitted  by  Parliament  of  the  charges 
against  him.  In  1890,  a  sensational  divorce  suit 
ruined  his  political  prospects.  He  died  leaving 
the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  and 
talents  unachieved. 
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On  September  8;  Hennftn  Ludwig  FerdiBand  voa 
Helmholtz  died  at  the  age  of  Beren^-tliree.  Helm-p'^^- 
holtz's  Boientifio  vork  utcludee  the  early  inveBtiga- 
tiooB  which  led  to  his  theory  of  the  coDeeiratioii  <d 
euer^,  e(nioeired  independently  by  Robert  Ifayer. 
ikB  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Fatholi^y  at 
Kosaigsbe^,  he  determined  the  rate  of  traofimission 
of  nerre  intpolses,  and  in  1851  invented  the  ophr 
thalmosoope,  an  inatnimeat  of  abnost  incalcolable 
Talne  to  ocalists.  In  1862  appeared  bin  famoofl 
work  "The  Doctrine  of  Tone  Sensations  as  a  Phy» 
iologieal  Basis  of  the  Theory  of  Mnsic,"  an  epoch- 
mskiug  work  in  which  he  showed  the  true  nature 
of  soonds.  To  electrici^  and  hydrodynanuts  he 
made  noteworthy  contributions. 

Soon  after  this  came  the  death  of  Lord  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  the  son  of  the  novelist,  in  November.  This 
popular  writer  was  bom  in  London,  1881,  and,  after, 
studying  some  years  at  Harrow  and  Bonn,  was  ap-  ™ 
pointed  diplomatic  attache,  in  1849,  to  the  Legation 
at  Washington.  On  his  return  after  two  years  he 
filled  diplomatic  poats  at  all  the  principal  Euro- 
pean c^italfl.  During  this  period  he  brought  him- 
self before  the  world  as  a  man  of  letten,  and,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "Owen  Meredith,"  published 
VClytemnestra,  and  other  Poems,"  1866;  "Lucille," 
1860;  "Tannhauser,"  1861;  "Kiug  of  Amasis," 
1863,  and  "Fables  in  Song,"  1874.  Li  1876,  he 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  India  by  the  govem- 
meut  of  DisraelL  This  post  he  resigned  in  1860, 
and  wafi  created  an  earl.  Among  his  later  works 
the  most  important  is  "Glenaveril,"  a  poem  in  six 
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books  dealing  with  some  of  the  leading  politicians 
of  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  pereeontion  of  the  Jews  in  Rna- 
Bia,  initiated  in  the  previous  year,  began  to  cause 
BeriouB  dieturbanoee  in  the  financial  arrat^ements 
of  the  State.  In  May,  the  Q-OTemor  of  Hoeoow 
suddenly  put  latent  penal  laws  into  action,  com- 
pelling thousands  of  Jews  to  leave  the  ci^  or 
suffer  imprisonmeot.  The  House  of  Bothaohild 
withdrew  from  participation  in  the  new  Ruasian 
Conversion  Loan.  The  town  of  Starodoub,  in  the 
province  of  Tchnerzigov,  which  had  for  some  days 
been  the  centre  of  anti-Jewish  agitation,  was,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  entirely  in  the  handB  of  the 
mob.  Jewish  shopkeepers  were  plundered,  fire  was 
set  to  stores  and  houses,  and  the  property  destroyed 
was  valued  at  4,000,000  rubles.  At  the  same  time 
the  failure  of  the  precautionary  measares  to  protect 
the  people  from  starvation  casued  a  famine.  In 
April,  Baron  Hirsch  notified  his  readiness  to  con- 
tribute the  sum  of  £3,000,000  toward  a  fund  for 
establishing  in  Syria  and  other  places  colonies 
for  the  Jews  expelled  from  Busaia.  In  August  he 
despatched  orders  to  his  Argentine  agents  to  pur- 
chase land  in  that  country  to  the  value  of  £2,000,- 
000.  But  the  first  Hirsch  colony,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  established  at  Woodbine,  New  York,  in  Sep- 
tember. The  farm  consisted  of  over  5i000  aoree 
of  land,  and  comprised  workshops  for  various 
trades.  At  Yladorbooh,  the  Czarewitoh  in  May 
laid  the  first  rail  of  the  0reat  Trans-Siberian 
Bailway  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Pacific. 
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Daring  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  especially 

toward  ammner,  the  influenza  epidemic  revived  to  a 

great  extent  in  Tariooa  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Ab  many  as  227  deaths  were  reported  in  the  course 

of  twenty-four  hours  in  New  York.     In  autumn,  a 

serious  outbreak  of  cholera  had  been  reported  from  cboiet* 
^  epldemlo 

eastern  Syria  and  Persia;  the  deaths,  chiefly  among 

the  pilgrims,  ranging  from  2,000  to  2,500  a  day. 

In  China,  jealousy  and  hatred  of- the  foreigners 
developed  in  this  year  into  mob  violence.  It 
took  the  form  of  a  concerted  movement  againsi 
the  foreign  missionaries  living  in  the  valley  of 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  Eiver,  A  series  of  massa^ 
ores  occurred  during  May,  September,  Novem- 
ber and  December.  The  Bonthem  coast  of  Nipon 
was  convulsed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  late  in^!^in 
the  year,  chiefly  affecting  Nagoya,  Osaka  and 
Kobe,  a  seaport  of  Hogo,  largely  inhabited  by 
fishermen.  Seventy-five  thousand  houses  were 
overthrown,  numbers  of  public  buildings  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  altogether  6,000  persoDB 
lost  their  lives,  while  thousands  were  injured. 
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IN  JANUABY,  President  Hftrrison  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  message  to  Congress  concerning 
the  assftult  apon  American  seamen  at  Talpa- 

inoi§Mt  raiso.  Chile  expressed  regret  for  the  Valparaiso 
outrage.  The  apology  was  accepted.  France, 
Sweden  and  Italy  became  arbitrators  in  the  Be- 
ring Sea  dispute.  The  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill  was 
approved  by  the  American  Senate  on  May  12. 

The    epidemic    of    influenza,    commonly    called 
grippe,   still    swept    from   Constantinople    to    San 

epidemic  Francisco.  In  some  cities,  notably  Vienna  and 
Boston,  it  affected  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Anarchistic  demonstrations  broke  out  in 
France,  Italy  and  Spain.  During  March  and  April, 
dynamite  outrages  were  perpetrated  at  Paris,  Li^ge, 

iHiti^a  Xeres,  and  at  Tarento,  in  Italy.  Hundreds  of  sus- 
pects were  arrested  and  several  men,  convicted  in 
the  coarts,  were  sentenced  to  death.  Barthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions  occurred  in  southern  Europe 
and  Polynesia.  Throughout  June  great  alarm  was 
felt  in  Naples  and  southern  Italy  at  the  continued 

Volcanic    activity  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  of  Mount  Etna  in 
Sicily.     The  greatest  volcanic  eruption  of  the  year 
was  that  of  Mauna  Loa,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  death  of    Tewfik  Pasha,    the   Khedive   of 
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Egypt,  oocnrred  early  ia  January.  Charles  Looifl 
Muller,  the  famooB  hiatorical  painter,  died  at  Paris. 
A  papil  of  Ch-OB  and  Cogniet,  this  artist  made  s 
lasting  reputation  by  his  ambitious  picture  "Thep^jj^yj^ 
Boll  Call  of  the  Last  Victims  of  the  Beign  of  Ter-  ""^ 
ror."  This  immense  oanvae,  whieh  contained  ac- 
kuowledged  portraits,  was  hailed  at  the  time  of  its 
aoquisition  by  the  French  Gk>Temment  as  the  fore- 
most historical  painting  of  its  time.  January  14 
occurred  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
Avondale,  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  On  the  same  evening,  Cardinal  Manning 
died  at  Westminster.  Taking  orders  at  Oxford,  he 
served  as  rector  of  Havingford  and  Craffham,  Sus- 
sex, 18S1-40,  and  as  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,  nuaiug 
1840-61.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Tractarian 
Movement  of  18S8.  Ia  1851,  he  joined  the  Church 
of  Bome  and  was  ordained  a  priest.  On  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  he  succeeded  him  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  1865,  and  ten  years  after- 
ward was  made  Cardinal.  Besides  sermons,  most 
notable  among  his  works  are  "The  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Pope,"  "The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican 
Council,"  and  "The  Four  Great  Evils  of  the  Day." 
In  March,  Walt  Whitman,  the  American  poet, 
died  at  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Bom  of  humble 
origin,  in  181&,  Whitman  began  his  poetic  career  ^^ 
with  the  publication  of  the  weekly  journal,  "The 
Long  Islander. ' '  For  this  he  set  his  own  type. 
Later,  Whitman  travelled  through  the  Western 
States  and  edited  a  small  newspaper  in  New  Or- 
leans.    Returning  to  New  York,  he  set  type  lor 
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a  wtdle  and  afterward  Ijeoame  a  earpenter  and 
bnilder,  as  -was  his  father.     In  1866  he  pablished 

^"Leavea  of  Grass,"  a  collection  of  poems  which 
atlo'acted  immediate  attention  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. Emerson  declared  them  the  most  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  America  tad  ever 
produced.  Whitman's  free  TerEL&cation  and  his 
unashamed  ntteianoeB  of  the  TeritLes  of  life  made 
him  an  object  of  ridicule  and  denunciation  through- 
out America.  Like  Byron  and  Foe  he  waa  best 
appreciated  outside  of  his  own  country.  Adolphe 
Bette  and  other  apostles  of  vers  libres  in  France 
acknowledged  the  vital  influence  of  his  work.  In 
England,  Swinburne  and  John  Addington  Symonds 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  originality 
of  Whitman's  verses.  A  new  edition  of  "Leaves  of 
Ch-ass"  appeared  in  1660  with  the  addition  of  "En- 
fants  d'Adam."  During  the  American  Civil  War 
the  poet  devoted  liimself  to  the  relief  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  camp  hospitals.     Yivid  im- 

>  pressions  of  these  scenes  were  given  in  his  "Drum 
Taps."  Later  Whitman  published  "Memoranda 
during  the  War."  The  poet's  efforts  in  behalf  ot 
the  soldiers  were  rewarded  by  a  clerkship  in  the 
Federal  Attorney -General's  office.  After  a  brief 
(enure,  the  publication  of  certain  outspoken  verses 
so  offended  public  propriely,  that  the  Attorney- 
General,  yielding  to  popular  outcry,  withdrew  the 
poet's  pittance.  Whitman's  later  works  included 
the  prose  essays  "Democratic  Vistas,"  "Passage 
to  India"  (187i^  "After  All,  Not  to  Create  Only" 
(1871X  "As  Strong  as  a  Bird"  ^72),  "Specimen 
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Days"   (1888),    "November    Boughs"    (1885),  and 
"Sanda  at  Seventy"  (1888).     His  last  poem  was  an 
"Ode  to  the  New  Republic  of  Brazil"  (1890).     Bj 
the  time  Whitman  died,  much  ol  the  early  feeling  ,^^^  g^^ 
against  him  had  anbeided,  and  he  was  venerated  p^» 
by  many  aa  "the  good  gray  poet," 

America  soon  lost  another  poet  of  renovn  by 
the  death  of  John  G-reenleaf  Whittier.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  the  most  popular  poet 
of  America  after  Longfellow.  Whittier  was  a 
Quaker,  bom  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  brought  DsMbot 
up  on  a  farm  where  his  poetic  faculty  was  awak- 
ened in  early  youth  by  hearing  a  Scotch  pedler 
sing  some  of  the  songs  of  Bums.  His  poem  "The 
Barefoot  Boy"  is  an  autobiographic  note.  While 
Whittier  was  engaged  in  farm  work,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  wrote  his  first  poems  for  the 
Newburyport  ' '  Free  Press, ' '  published  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  From  1883  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  cause  of  anti-slavery,  writing  on  the  subject  for 
more  than  thirty  years  in  verse  as  well  as  prose. 
He  shared  the  obloquy  of  all  the  early  abolition-  Aboutim 
ists.  He  was  pelted  with  stones  at  Concord,  New  ' 
Hampshire,  and  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  edited 
the  "Freeman,"  his  office  was  burned  by  a  mob. 

The  list  of  Whittier's  published  works  is  long. 
It  includes  in  all  some  four  hundred  poems.  The 
most  noteworthy  of  his  publications  are:  "Anti- 
slavery  Poems,"  1838;  "Lays  of  My  Home,"  1848; 
' '  Margaret  Smith's  Journal, ' '  184& ;  ' '  Voices  of 
Freedom,"  1849;  "Songs  of  Labor,"  1850;  "Old  ■ 
Portraits,"  1650;  "The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits," 
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1868;  "Literary  RecreationB, "  1864j  "The  Pano- 
SSS^""  rama,"  1856;  "Home  Ballads,"  I860;  "In  "War 
Times,"  1863;  "Snow  Bound,"  1866;  "The  Tent 
on  the  Beach,"  1867;  "Among  the  Hiila,"  1868; 
"Miriam,"  1870;  "The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim," 
1872;  "Mabel  Martin,"  1874;  "Hazel  BloBsoms," 
1875;  "The  Vision  of  Eohard,"  1878;  "The  King's 
Missive,"  1881;  "The  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,"  188S; 
"Saint  Gregory's  Gnest,"  1888,  and  a  little  volume 
of  verse  privately  printed  in  1890. 

Whittier's  purely  lyric  pieces  made  classic  the 
scenery  and  romances  of  his  native  Nevr  England. 
Characteristic  of  his  landscape  verses  are  those  on 
the  Merrimao  Biver.  He  has  made  immortal  many 
of  the  traditions  of  American  colonial  days  and 
created  new  poetic  legends.  Famous  among  these 
is  the  poem  "Barbara  Frietchie."  The  sharpest 
criticisms  of  Whittier  were  made  by  Southern 
writers.  By  them  his  "Voices  of  Freedom"  waa 
characterized  with  some  measure  of  truth  as  mere 
"political  eloquence  in  rhyme."  A  fine  tribute  to 
the  poet  is  Lowell's  sonnet  to  Whittier: 
New  EDgland's  poet,  rich  In  love  u  Tears, 
WMttto  Her  bUls  and  TalleTs  pruse  thae,  her  awift  brooks 

Dance  in  th^  verM;  to  ber  grave  bjItad  nooks 
Th^  Btaps  allure  us,  which  tb«  wood-thruEh  hears 
As  nuiida  Ihair  lovers,  and  no  treason  fears; 
Through  thee  Horrimacs  and  Agiohooks 
And  maaj  a  nanie  unooutb  win  gracmua  kiaka, 
Bwsetlj  familiar  to  both  Englanda'  eara; 
Peaceful  b^  birthright  as  a  virgin  lake. 
The  lilj'i  anchorage,  which  no  e^es  behold 
Save  those  of  stars,  ;et  for  th;  brother's  saks 
That  la;  in  bonds,  thou  blewost  a  blast  as  bold 
&8  that  wherewith  the  heart  of  Roland  brake, 
E^  heard  actOBa  the  Kew  World  and  th«  Old. 
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Speaking  for  himaelf,  Whittier  could  truly  say: 

Iff  voice,  though  not  the  loudest,  has  been  heftrd 
Wherever  Ireedom  raUed  hsr  cry  of  pain. 

in  October,  Emeet  Renan,  the  great  French  free- 
thinker, died  at  Paris.  He  was  bom  at  Trequier, 
in  Brittanj,  in  182S.  Of  French  religious  writers 
during  the  Nineteenth  Oentuiy  he  was  the  most^J^ 
erudite.  His  greatest  work  was  hi8"Hi9toire  des 
Origines  du  Christianisme. "  For  this  searching 
study  and  the  concluaions  drawn  therefrom  he  was 
anathemized  by  the  Curia,  and  his  book  was  placed 
on  the  papal  index  of  exparged  writings.  Similar 
opposition  was  raised  to  his  "Jesus,"  a  life  of  the 
Saviour  written  in  the  npirit  of  modem  criticism. 
Among  the  host  of  his  scholarly  writings  Renan 
also  attempted  a  drama,  "L'Abeese  de  Jouarre," 
but  it  failed  of  success. 

Four  days  later.  Lord  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate of  England,  died  at  Allsworth,  near  Hazel- 
mere.  Alfred  Tennyson  was  bom  in  1809,  the  son  Tt 
of  a  Lincolnshire  clergyman.  He  studied  for  orders 
at  Cambridge  and  published  hie  first  verses  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  in  coniunotion  with  his  brother. 
Two  years  later  he  brought  out  "Poems,  Chiefly 
Lyrical."  These  early  works  excited  but  scant 
attention.  Not  until  1842,  when  Tennyson  came 
forth  with  a  collection  of  poems  in  two  volumes, 
was  he  recognized  as  one  of  the  coming  poets  of 
England.  In  1847,  he  achieved  his  first  great  suc- 
cess with  "The  Princess,"  a  medley  interspersed ^5^^„ 
with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  lyrics. 
The  death  of  Tennyson's  friend,  Arthur  Hallam, 
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in  1860,  inspired  him  to  the  loBg-ff 

"In  Memoriam,"  opening  with  the  famoas  lines: 

"In  IbCDo-  I  bold  it  truth,  vith  him  who  aings 

'^  To  one  clear  harp  in  dlrerse  tones. 

That  meD  ma;  rise  on  stepping  stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  tfafaiKB. 
It  was   after  the   appearance  of  this   poem  that 
Queen  Victoria  raised  Tennyson  to  the  rank  of 
Poet    Laureate.      He    jofltified    his    seleotion    by 
his   great  "Ode   on  the  Death  of  the  Doke    of 
Wellington,"    in    1852.      Three    years    later    ap- 
peared "Maud,"  and  next,  in  1858,  the  first  four 
{^2^^  cantos  of  the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  the  great- 
eat  of  all  his  works.     The  auooeas  of  his  idyllic 
treatment  of  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
"Bound  Table,"  was  almost  eqnalled  by  his  great 
narrative  poem,  "Enoch  Arden."    This  work  won 
"Enoch     exceptional  renown  beyond  the  limits  of  England. 
Less  happy  were  Tennyson's  attempts  at  the  drama. 
"Queen  Mary"  and  "Harold"  were  unsuccessful 
dramatic  efforts.     The  last  of  his  published  works, 
"Demeter,"  appeared  in  1889.     It  closed  with  the 
beautiful    lines,    "Crossing   the    B»,"  written  ia 
omen  of  his  death: 
rf  -  Sunsflt  and  Bvening  star. 

And  one  olear  call  for  me  J 
And  maj  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 
When  I  pat  out  to  sea. 
But  such  a  tide  u  moving  seems  aslecq). 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foun, 
When  that  whicb  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 
Tiril^ht  and  evening  bell. 
And  after  that  the  dar!'' 
And  may  there  be  no  sadnees  of  farewdl. 
When  I  embark. 
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Vat  thongb  from  out  oar  boonw  of  nma  kitd  FIms 

The  Hood  may  lieiir  me  Ux, 

I  hope  to  lee  m7  Pilot  face  to  bM 

When  I  hava  eroat  the  bv. 

Vaaaily  Yerestohagm,  the  Boflaan  luBtcmoal 
painter,  tliis  year  risited  Amerioa,  and  theie 
exhibited  his  ooUection  of  pictoiea  Verestobagio 
wae  a  papil  of  O^rome  at  Paris.  After  learing  gi^*^' 
the  Eloole  dea  Beanx  Arts,  Yerestohagin  joined 
the  Cauoasian  expedition  under  General  Kaa£Eman 
in  1867,  and  in  1868  travelled  to  Siberia.  In  1674 
he  went  to  India  with  the  Frinoe  of  "Wales  and 
afterward  settled  in  Paiis.  He  took  part  in  the 
Bussian-Tnrkish  oampaign  in  1878-79,  and  was 
wounded  at  Plevna.  Among  hia  piotnres  painted 
daring  this  war  the  best  known  perhaps  are  the 
two  canvafiea  "Before"  and  "After."  Almost  all 
of  his  war  pictures  as  well  as  his  East  Indian 
landscapes  were  nnosually  striking,  and  covered  im- 
mense canvases.  Shortly  before  the  exhibition  of 
his  works  in  Amerioa,  Yerestohagin  had  also  taken 
up  religious  subjects.  His  "Family  of  Jesus"  and 
"The  Beaurrection"  in  particular  caused  much  dis- 
cussion among  art  critics. 

The  year's  necrology  ended,  in  America,  with  the  , 

death  of  Jav  Qould,  the  great  American  financier.  Dmth  of 
■'  '  °  JkjOonU 

This  "King  of  Wall  Street,"  as  be  was  called,  was 
said  to  have  begun  his  career  by  selling  a  novel 
rat-trap  After  he  had  entered  into  speculations 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  he  figured  in 
a  number  of  bold  transactions  culminating  in  the 
oriBiB  c^  1878,  known  in  financial  oirolea  as  "Blaok 
Friday."     After  this  Gould   bore  an  unenviable 
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lepotatioQ  as  a  wrecker  of  railroad  properties.     He 
died  a  malti-millioonaire. 

Otherwise  it  was  a  year  of  rejoicing  in  North 
America.  The  diplomatic  differences  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States,  arising  oat  of  the  bratal 
murder  of  Italian  subjects  in  New  Orleans,  were 
satisfactorily  settled.     Then  came    the  four  hnn- 

octi^buui  dredth  anniTersaiy  of  Colnmbus's  discovery  of 
America.  Public  celebrations  were  held  throagh- 
oat  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Qenoa  and 
Spain.  The  twenty-seventh  Presidential  election 
was  held  November  8.  Cleveland  was  elected  by 
87&,025  plurality,  the  largest  yet  received  by  any 
Presidential  candidate.  The  organization,  known  as 
the  Farmers'  Alliance,  had  grown  to  great  strength 
and  had  joined  issues  with  the  newly-formed  Peo- 
ple's Party  or  Populista.     Owing  partly  to  the  vast 

SJJS'uki  labor  strikeB  of  this  year,  the  People's  Party,  which 
had  nominated  O-eneral  James  B.  Weaver  of  Colo- 
rado for  President,  drew  ofi  many  votes  from  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  the  Republican  nominee. 

Latin  America,  as  usual,  was  convulsed  by  revo- 
lutions.    Martial  law  was  declared  in  the  Argentine 
Bepublic  early  in  spring.     The  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition party  were  arrested  on  charges  of  high  trea- 
^  son.     A  plot  to  murder  the  President  was  laid  bare. 

uptmr^  Iq  Venezuela,  General  Crespo,  at  the  head  of  14,000 
insurgents,  attacked  the  government  forces  at  Los 
Teques.  In  October  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on 
the  government  army.  Several  of  the  State  officials 
surrendered  themselves.  Three  days  later  the  city 
of  Caracas  capitulated.    Dr.  Yillegas,  who  had  been 
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peifonning  ihe  fouctions  of  PreBident,  took  refoge 
on  a  French  man-of-war.  The  caeualtiea  of  this 
short  civil  war  aggregated  Beveral  thooaantL 

Before  this,  sharp  measures  had  been  taken  bj 
the  goTenunents  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  pre- 
vent the  croesing  of  their  frontiers  bj  hordes  of 
Buseian  Jews  immigrating  to  Baron  Hirsch's  Qflwjj^'^" 
colonies  in  Argentina.  The  poorhonsea  and  hos-JSJ?*" 
pitala  along  the  frontier  were  filled  with  destitute 
Jews  awaiting  embarkation.  On  Jane  20,  a  Bns- 
gian  imperial  decree  was  promulgated  at  Astrakhan 
emancipating  the  Kalmucks  from  Asiatic  serfdom 
and  villeinage. 

In  the  course  of  tiiis  same  year,  the  royal  families 
of  England  and  Prusflia  agreed  on  a  final  8®**'*""*°*  »_t-_. 
of  the  so-called  "Guelph  Fund."  The  private  for-g^J^ 
tune  of  the  Crown  of  Hanover,  amounting  to  some 
fifteen  million  marks,  was  restored  by  Prussia  to 
the  Duke  of  Onmberland.  An  imperial  rescript 
to  this  effect  was  signed  by  the  German  Emperor 
npon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  renunciation  of  his 
rights  as  a  German  sovereign. 

In  medical  history,  the  year  is  marked  by  Canon 
and  Pfeifier's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  inSuenza  inaueun 
or  grippe— a  disease  whioh,  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  was  particularly  virulent 
in  Russia  and  in  the  northern  climates  of  Europe 
and  the  United  Statea  In  the  month  of  December, 
Dr.  Biohard  Owen,  anatomist  and  paleontologist, 
died  in  London.  Owen  is  remembered  in  medi- 
cine for  naming  the  minute  insect  which,  in  18S3,  gJ'^lS^ 
James  Paget — a  medical  student,  who  afterward  he- 
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oame  President  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Pbysici&iis 
and  Surgeons — discovered  in  the  human  musoolar 
tisHues.  Trichina  Spiralis,  as  Owen  named  the  in- 
sect, was  later  carefully  investigated  by  Leuckart, 
Virchow  and  Zenker,  and  was  shown  to  enter  the 
haman  system  through  the  ingestion  of  infected 
pork. 

The  King  of  Dahomey,  after  prolonged  troablee 
with  France,  was  at  last  brought  to  a  state  of  sab- 
jeotion.  On  November  4,  Cana,  the  sacred  city  of 
the  Dahomans,  was  captured  with  but  slight  loss 
to  the  French.  This  virtually  ended  the  campaign 
and  established  French  rule  in  Dahomey.  For  his 
conduct  during  this  period  Colonel  Dodds  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  generaL  Siam,  too,  acceded 
to  the  demands  of  France.  At  Paris,  late  in  the 
year,  the  Procureur-Oeneral  of  the  French  Bepub- 
lic  took  legal  proceedings  against  the  promoters  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  for  breach  of  tmst  and 
^^j  malversation  of  funds.  Warrants  of  arrest  were 
°*~''  issued  against  all  concerned  in  the  Company  and 
those  implicated  in  the  Panama  lottery  loan.  Fer- 
dinand de  Lesaeps,  the  aged  president  of  the  Com- 
pany, for  the  nonce  escaped  arrest 
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EASLY  in  the  year  a  reToIution  broke  oat  in 
the  Hawaiian  IslandB.  Qaeeo  LUiaokalani 
warn  detkroiied  in  Januaiy  \>j  the  Ameiiciui 
element  in  the  population.  At  the  same  time,  Hat- 
riBon'a  Secretary  of  Stare,  Blaine,  died,  on  the  eve 
of  hia  birthday.  James  G-.  Blaine  vaa  bom  January 
81,  18S0,  at  BrowDBTille,  Pennsylvania,  and  began 
hia  political  career  as  the  editor  of  the  Kennebec 
"Joumal"  in  Maine.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  first 
Bepablican  National  Convention  in  1856.  In  1832 
he  vas  elected  to  Goi^ees,  where  he  served  cod- 
tinaoosly  until  1876.  Three  times  in  succesfiion  he 
was  Speaker  of  the  House.  At  the  Bepublioan  Con- 
vention in  1880,  when  Grant  was  proposed  for  a  third 
term,  Blaine  waa  his  rival  candidate.  Neither  pre- 
vailed— Garfield  receiving  the  nomination  through 
Blaine's  aseistance.  On  Garfield's  inauguration  as 
President,  Blaine  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 
He  resigned  this  office  after  Garfield's  assassination. 
In  1884,  Blaine  waa  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
against  Qrover  Cleveland.  The  contest  was  imbit- 
tered  for  Blaine  by  the  publication  of  certain  un- 
fortunate letters  which  impugned  his  honesty  in 
office.  Many  prominent  Bepublicans  went  over  to 
the  other  par^.     They  were  denounced  by  their 
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former  comradea  as  "MugwumpB."  Blaine  was  sig- 
nallj  defeated.  In  1888,  when  Hamson  was  elected 
President,  Blaine  was  again  appointed  Secretary  of 
State.  Shortly  before  the  Bepublican  Convention 
of  1892,  he  resigned  from  Harrison's  Cabinet  and 
ODce  more  became  a  candidate  for  the  Fresidencj. 
But  HarriaoB  was  renominated.  After  this  disap- 
pointment, Blaine's  health  sank  rapidly.  He  died  a 
few  months  afterward.  Blaine's  most  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  his  country  was  a  book 
of  political  reminiscences,  "Twenty  Years  of  Con- 
gress." 

On  the  day  after  Blaine's  death,  the  American 
Minister  at  Honolulu,  Stevens,  proclaimed  a  pro- 
tectorate of  the  United  States  over  the  islands,  "for 
the  preservation  of  lite  and  property."  A  force  of 
United  States  marines  landed  at  the  request  of  the 
Provisional  G-ovemment,  and  the  American  flag 
was  hoisted.  President  Harrison  presently  sent  a 
treaty  to  the  Senate  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  though  approved  there,  failed  to  obtain 
the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  In  the  mean- 
while. President  Harrison's  term  expired,  and 
Qrover  Cleveland  was  inaugurated  in  his  place. 
Cleveland's  first  measure  was  to  withdraw  the 
Hawaiian  treaty.  The  temporaiy  protectorate  of 
the  United  States  over  Hawaii  ceased,  and  the 
protocio-  American  flag  was  hauled  down  at  Honolulu. 
James  H.  Blount  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary to  Hawaii.  Secretary  of  State  G-reaham,  in 
an  official  report  on  the  subject,  advocated  restora- 
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tion  of  Qaeeu  Liliuokalaui's  throne.  This  meant 
tlie  abandonment  of  the  ProTisional  Government 
CleTeland's  cliange  of  poUoj  aroused  intense  oppo- 
sition in  America.  The  "Jingo"  newspapers  in 
particular  denounced  the  President  for  hauling 
down  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Hawaii,  and  an 
appreciable  faction  of  the  President's  own  partj 
fell  away  from  his  leadership. 

The  deferred  quadri-oentennial  of  the  discoTery 
of  America  was  celebrated  in  New  York  on  the 
airiyal  of  the  fac-similes  of  Columbns's  three  cara- 
vels, sent  over  from  Spain.  On  April  27,  they 
were  escorted  through  New  York  Harbor  and  up 
the  Hudson  Kiver  by  the  warships  of  all  the  impor- 
tant naval  Powers  of  the  world.  The  World's  Fair  ^' 
was  opened  at  Chicago  on  May  1,  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Representatives  were  present 
from  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  globe.  The 
general  architectural  efEect  of  the  Exposition  build- 
ings, erected  in  plastered  stafi,  surpassed  all  that 
had  been  seen  hitherto  at  international  exposi- 
tions. It  was  called  the  "White  City."  An  un- 
usual feature  was  the  Congress  of  Keligions.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  spokesmen  of 
various  creeds  and  denominations  met  in  amity. 
The  most  distinguished  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair 
were  the  Duke  of  Teragua,  an  indirect  descendant 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  Princess  Eulalie  of 
Spain.  The  splendors  of  their  reception  in  America 
were  recalled  at  the  close  of  the  century  as  the  last 
conspicuous  courtesies  exchanged  between  Spain  and 
the  New  World. 
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The  long  disputed  points  between  Qreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  Bering  Sea 
fisheries  were  settled  by  the  tribunal  which  aat  ia 
Paris.  ArgameotB  on  both  sides  were  made  bj  Sir 
Charles  BuBsell,  James  C.  Carter,  Frederic  B.  Con- 
dert  and  Edward  J.  Phelps.  On  the  broad  ques- 
tions  of  international  law  the  decision  was  in  faTOr 
Benng  Sea  of  Qreat  Britain,  while  the  practical  regnlationB  for 
Betued  the  protection  of  the  for  aeal  were  found  to  be  in 
acoordance  with  the  demands  of  the  United  States. 
In  November,  negotiations  were  opened  for  the  Bet- 
tlement  of  the  claims  of  British  sealers  seized  by 
American  warships  before  the  modus  viv^idi  of 
1891.  The  indemnity  claimed  by  Canada  was  not 
to  exceed  a  half  million  dollars.  A  close  season 
for  seals  was  to  be  maintained  for  three  months 
eveiy  midsummer,  and  a  protected  zone  was  estab- 
lished for  sixty  miles  around  the  Fribylov  Islands. 
On  June  22,  while  the  British  squadron  was  prac- 
ticing evolutions  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  disastroos 
collision  occurred,  in  which  the  flf^ship  "Victoria" 
dJI^J*"  was  sunk.  Admiral  Tryon,  who  was  on  board  the 
"Victoria,"  exclaimed:  "It  is  all  my  fault."  With 
the  ship  sinking  beneath  them  the  crew  were  or- 
dered to  jump.  Ten  minutes  after  the  collision  the 
flagship  went  down.  Of  her  crew  of  659,  less  than 
one-half  were  picked  up  alive.  A  court-martial 
which  sat  at  Malta  found  that  Sir  George  Tiyon, 
the  drowned  Vice- Admiral,  was  to  blame  for  the 
oollision. 

Ghiy  de  Maupassant,  the  famous  !EVeneh  novelist 
died  on  July  7,  at  Paris,  after  suffering  for  some 
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years  from  an  inonrable  mental  disease.  Manpaa- 
Bant  was  bom  in  1860,  at  Chateau  Miro  Meenil  iuMau^ 
Nonuandy.  He  had  the  rare  distinction  of  "hay- 
ing studied  to  write."  For  some  years  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Flaubert,  by  whose  advice  he  did  not  pub- 
lish any  of  his  earlier  essaye.  De  Maupassant  soon 
was  foremost  in  France  as  leader  of  the  modem 
school  of  the  naturalists.  The  story  "Boale  de 
Suif"  first  won  him  renown.  "Soirees  de  Medan" 
(1880)  showed  his  intimate  literary  kinship  to  Zola's 
method,  as  did,  likewise,  "La  Maison  Tellier"  (1881), 
"Ijes  Soeurs  Bondoli"  (1884),  "Monsieur  Parent" 
(1885),  "Contes  du  Jour"  and  "Contes  et  Nourelles" 
(1886),  and  the  great  novel  "Bel- Ami,"  whieh 
Itohieved  a  succ6s  de  acandale.  "Pierre  et  Jean" 
(1888)  showed  a  larger  plane  of  psychological  study 
and  breadth  of  feeling,  without  clouding  any  of  his 
oharacteristio  oleamess.  Although  De  Maupassant 
remained  a  pessimist  to  the  last,  his  artistic  form  at 
this  time  reached  its  highest  development.  "Fort 
Comme  La  Mort"  and  "Ndtre  Coaur"  followed;  and, 
in  1891,  athree-act  drama,  "Musette,"  was  written 
.in  collaboration  with  Normand.  "La  Paix  du  M^ 
nage, ' '  in  two  aots,  was  played  at  the  Com^e  Fran- 
9aise  in  1893,  about  the  time  that  De  Maupassant's 
mental  disorder  was  declared  to  be  incurable. 

On  August  7,  the  Fifty-third  Congress  opened  its 
extraordinary  session  on  the  call  of  the  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the   Sherman   Silver 
Purchasing  Act.     The  debate  continued  for  three  AmerioM 
months.     William  J.  Bryan  spoke  against  the  re-debMe 
peal.     The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  on 
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August  18,  reported  a  bill  favoring  the  onoondi- 
tional  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law.  Ail  amendmentB 
were  defeated  finall;,  and  the  bill  wan  passed.  On 
August  29,  the  Fin«n«e  Committee  of  the  Senate 
reported  the  Houae  repeal  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment, Bub&titnting  the  Yoorheea  bilL  A  notable 
struggle  euBned.  On  October  11  and  12,  Senator 
Allen  held  the  floor  for  fifteen  hours,  and,  on  the 
ISth,  the  Senate  held  a  ocmtinuonB  session  of  thir^- 
nine  hours.  The  American  Treasury's  statement 
showed  that  the  gold  reserve  had  decreased  to 
$81,700,000.  On  October  SO,  at  last,  the  Toorheea 
bill  was  anbstitnted  for  the  Wilson  bill  and  was 
passed.  This  bill  declared  that  the  policj  of  the 
United  States  was  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver.  On 
November  1,  the  bill  aa  amended  by  the  Senate 
passed  the  House.  The  President  immediately 
signed  the  bill.  The  Senate  oompromise  entirely 
eliminated  the  bond  question.  All  greenbaoks  and 
Treasury  notes  under  ten  dollars  in  value  were  to 
be  retired,  and  silver  certificates  and  coined  silver 
dollars  were  to  take  their  place.  The  annual  pur- 
chase of  four  and  a  half  million  ounces  of  silver  was 
to  continue,  the  same  to  be  coined  from  time  to  time 
aa  the  seigniorage  then  in  the  Treaaury. 

In  the  last  days  of  August,  a  destructive  storm 
passed  over  G-eorgis  and  the  Carolinas.  In  Sa< 
vannah  and  Charleston,  public  buildings,  harbor, 
works,  and  entire  atreeta  were  swept  away.  More 
than  600  lives  were  lust,  while  20,000  persona  were 
rendered  bomelees.  Property  to  the  value  of 
$10,000,000  was  destroyed. 
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Auotlier  diflastrouB  cyolone,  followed  bj  a  tidal 
wave  of  UDOBual  magnitude,  passed  oyer  the  Qnlf 
of  Mexico  the  second  day  of  October.  The  coast  of 
Louisiana,  and  especially  Mobile  Bay,  was  the  ceu- 
tre  of  the  chief  disasters.  Upward  of  1,200  Iitcb 
were  lost,  while  the  value  of  property  destroyed 
amounted  to  $5,000,000. 

In  France,  the  Court  of  Appeals  pronounced 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  directors  of  the  Panama 
Company  accused  of  misappropriating  funds.  Fer- 
dinand and  Charles  de  Lesseps  were  condemned  to 
fire  years  in  prison  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  3,000  francs 
each.  Eifiel,  Cottu  and  Fontaine  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  two  years  as  well  as  to  pay 
heavy  fines.  The  sentence  passed  upon  Ferdinand  p«m» 
de  Lesseps,  the  aged  promoter  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  nor  was  the  old  man  in 
a  condition  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him. 

Of  the  1,600,000,000  francs  which  investors  had 
been  persuaded  to  put  into  the  scheme  more  than 
half  had  been  stolen  or  used  in  bribing  public  men. 
The  scandal  shook  the  Eepublic  to  its  foundations. 
A  state  event  was  the  death  of  Marshal  MacMahou, 
Due  de  Magenta,  and  ex- President  of  France.  When 
he  was  entombed  at  the  Invalides,  representatives 
from  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  attended. 
Even  the  German  Emperor  sent  a  wreath.  Maurice 
de  MacMahon  was  bom  at  the  Chateau  de  Sully, 
near  Autun,  the  son  of  Count  MacMahon,  of 
rish  refugee  stock.  His  military  achievements  in 
Algeria  and  Italy,  and  the  determined  resistance 
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offered  hj  liim  daring  the  FniDeo-FniBauui  war, 
when  he  served  his  couubrf  under  the  Empire  as 
well  aa  under  the  Bepublio,  made  him  one  of  the 
foremost  soldiers  of  fia-de-aUcU  France.  French- 
men of  all  parties  esteemed  him  for  his  irreproach- 
able character. 

MacMahon's  death  was  followed  hj  that  lA 
Charles  Fran9oiB  CK>uQod,  the  composer.  He  re- 
ceived a  state  funeral  at  the  Madeleine.  He  ww 
bom  on  June  17,  1818,  in  Paris,  the  son  of  a  painter. 
After  leaving  the  Lyc^  of  St.  Louia,  he  studied 
music  under  Haldvj,  Lesueur  and  Faer  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  He  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  three 
times  in  succeasion  by  his  oantataa  "Marie  Stuart," 
"Bizzio,"  and  "Femand."  In  Some,  Counod't 
study  of  ritual  music,  particularly  of  Palestrina, 
gave  him  an  early  beat  for  religious  compositions. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  became  a  church  organ- 
ist. When  his  first  Bcquiem  and  Messe  Solennelle 
were  brought  out  in  Vienna  and  London,  the  com- 
poser was  styled  "Abb6  Gounod."  He  was  com- 
missioned to  write  a  work  for  the  Orand  Opera. 
His  first  attempt  at  this,  "Sapho,"  was  a  failure. 
EfquaUy  unsuccessful  were  his  scores  for  "Ulyase" 
(1862),  "La  Nonne  Sanglante"  (1854),  and  "Le 
M^decin  Malgr^  Lui"  (1868).  The  next  year  Gou- 
nod brought  out  his  opera  "Faust."  This  great 
opera,  the  libretto  of  which  was  based  on  Goethe's 
tragedy,  was  hailed  as  a  masterpiece.  "Philemon 
et  Baucis,"  an  idyllic  opera  composed  during  the 
^«next  year,  had  but  a  mccit  d'eatime.  The  succeea 
of  "Faust"  waa  revived  with  "IU)meo  and  Juliet" 
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in  the  eeason  of  1867.  Daring  the  FraQoo-Pmaaian 
war,  Gounod  went  to  England,  vliere  he  devoted 
himfleli  mainly  to  sacred  composition.  His  "B^ 
demptiou"  and  "Mora  et  Vita,"  composed  at  Bir- 
mingham, have  become  standard  works. 

Within  less  than  a  month  another  great  compoeer 
was  lost  to  the  world  by  the  death  of  Tschaikorsky. 
Peter  Ilyitch  Tschaikoraky,  the  most  original  of 
Bussian  composers  daring  the  Nineteenth  Century, _^.  . 
was  bom  on  Christmas  Day,  1840,  in  Votkinsk.  In  ^^*^ 
early  manhood  he  stadied  law  aod  entered  the 
goTemment  civil  service.  Soon  after  Bubinstein 
foanded  the  St  Petersburg  Conservatory,  in  1862, 
Tsehaikovsky  became  instructor  of  harmony  there. 
His  compositions  were  full  of  the  strange  emo- 
tional changes  of  mood  oharacteristic  of  the 
Slavic  race — now  wild  and  fiery,  now  darkly  de- 
spondent, now  sweet  with  infinite  tenderness. 
Tsohaikovsky's  songs  in  particular  reproduce  the 
poignant  notes  of  Bassian  folk  music.  His  piano 
concertos  have  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  later 
Slavic  composers.  In  1891,  Tsehaikovsky  visited 
America  and  opened  the  new  Carnegie  Music  Hall 
with  his  newest  composition.  In  189S,  he  was  made 
a  Doctor  of  Music  by  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
He  died  at  St  Petersburg,  on  November  6,  during 
the  same  year,  a  victim  of  the  cholera. 

Since  the  previous  year  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
in  Bossia  had  continued.     The  first  serious  out- 
break of  the  year  occurred  at  Mecca,  Arabia,  in 
June,  among  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  gathered  g^J^"* 
there.     The  mortality  rose  from  400  to  1,000  a  day. 
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The  returning  pilgrimB  carried  the  disease  to  all  the 
Mohammedan  countries  of  the  world.  In  July,  the 
epidemic  travelled  up  the  Danube  River  into  Hun- 
gary. Sporadic  cases  appeared  in  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy.  Aa  late  as  September,  an  in- 
creased mortality  from  cholera  was  reported  from 
Sicily,  northern  Spain  and  Hamburg.  In  the  Rus- 
sian provinces  the  pestilence  raged  until  late  in 
the  year. 

In  South  America,  turbulent  outbreaks  occurred 
in  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Tucuman  of 
the  Argentine  Bepublic  in  August  and  July.  The 
struggle  was  carried  on  with  much  bloodshed.  By 
September,  the  government  had  to  call  out  all  the 
troops.  Badical  leaders  were  apprehended,  and  in 
October  the  revolution  was  for  a  time  suppressed. 
In  Brazil,  there  was  a  partial  revival  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  July.  Considerable  damage 
was  caused  by  the  insurgents'  squadron  opening  fire 
on  Admiral  de  Mello.  The  government  troops  out- 
numbered the  men  of  De  Mello's  fleet  by  some 
4,000.  By  the  end  of  the  year  neither  party  was 
able  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  definite  issue. 

Hostilities  were  again  resumed  in  South  Africa. 
In  August,  Lobengula  sent  a  message  to  Gape 
Town,  stating  that  he  refused  to  make  good  the 
damage  done  by  his  troops  to  the  European  settlers 
on  the  land  of  the  Chartered  Company.  In  Octo- 
ber,  a  patrol  of  the  Bechuanaland  police  was  fired 
upon  by  the  Matabeles,  and  this  attack  was  regarded 
as  a  formal  notification  of  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties.    By  October  29,  two  columns  of  troops  of  the 
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British  South  Africa  Company  were  attacked  by 
a  Matabflle  force,  CBtimated  at  6,000  men,  who  were 
driveo  off  with  great  Iobs.  Near  Buluwayo,  the 
chief  kraal  of  the  Matabeles,  7,000  strong  they 
again  attacked  the  South  African  Company's  forces, 
hut  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,000  men.  Bula- 
wayo  was  occupied  the  following  day  and  the  royal 
kraals  destroyed.  At  the  end  of  November,  Loben- 
gnla  sent  in  proposals  to  Colonel  Goold- Adams  for 
the  pursuing  force  to  be  withdrawn. 

At  Barcelona,  during  a  performance  of  "William 
Tell"  at  the  Teatro  Siceo,  two  bombs  were  thrown  b^«jmi» 
from  the  upper  gallery  into  the  stalls.  One  ex- 
ploded and  killed  twenty-three  persons.  The  thea- 
tre was  wrecked,  and  in  the  panic  which  ensued 
more  lives  were  lost.    Many  suspects  were  arrested. 

In  America,  the  so-called  Cherokee  Strip,  cover- 
ing over  9,000  square  miles,  recently  ceded  by  the 
Indians,  was  opened  in  the  middle  of  December. 
One  hundred  thousand  people  rushed  to  secure  the  cSef^la 

'^      '  SU-lp 

6,000,000  acres  of  land. 

Besides  James  G.  Blaine,  America  during  this 
year  lost  a  number  of  her  foremost  men  by  death. 
Among  these  were  Generals  Benjamin  Butler  and 
Beaur^ard,  two  conspicuous  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  "War;  the  two  distinguished  actors  Edwin 
Booth  and  Murdoch;  Lamar,  the  jurist,  lately  on  the 
bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Lucyn^^^ 
Stone  Blackwell,  the  woman -suffragist;  Leland 
Stanford,  the  philanthropist;  Phillips  Brooks,  the 
great  New  England  divine;  and  Francis  Parkman^ 
the  historian. 
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ON  JAUUABY  1,  Heinrich  Hertz  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn  died  at  the  earlj  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Hertz  waa  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  modem  physical  investigatora,  chiefly 
of  electrical  phenomena.  By  experiment,  Herta 
proved  that  the  waves  of  electricity  are  transversal, 
like  those  of  light  He  ascertained  the  velocity  of 
electricity,  and  foand  it  to  be  equal  to  that  of  light. 
What  had  hitherto  been  considered  a  current  of 
electricity,  Hertz  proved  to  be  only  a  movement  on 
the  surface  of  the  wire.  The  influence  of  this  new 
system  of  physics  upon  the  development  of  natural 
science  and  its  manifold  applications  to  practical 
life  can  hardly  be  overrated. 

In  the  afternoon  of  June  24,  Sadi  Camot,  the 
President  of  France,  was  mortally  stabbed  daring 
1  his  visit  to  Lyons,  as  he  was  driving  from  the  Palais 
de  Commerce  to  attend  a  gala  performance  at  the 
Grand  Th^tre.  The  assassin  was  an  Italian  by 
the  name  of  Gesario  Santo.  At  Paris  and  Lyons, 
mob  demonstrations  were  made  against  the  Italians. 
The  President's  body  reached  Paris  on  the  26tli, 
and  was  conveyed  to  the  Elys^es.  On  the  next 
day  Oasimir-F^rier  was  elected  President  of  the 
French  Republic  by  the  Congress  of  the  Chambers 
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at  Tersaillra.  Later  Frosideot  Camot'B  »u>fnmgin 
Y/BB  sentenoed  to  death  at  Lyons.  From  May  to 
Jnly  8,600  anarchifltB  were  arrested  in  Italy,  at 
Berlin  and  in  Marseilles  for  soBpected  plots. 

Aboat  the  same  time,  Captain  Dreyfus,  a  Frenoh 
officer,  after  a  protracted  trial  by  court-martial  with 
closed  doors,  was  found  guilty  of  having  procured, 
for  a  foreign  power,  documents  connected  with  thenrevrui^ 
natioBal  defence.  He  was  sentenced  to  military  i»um 
degradation  and  perpetual  imprisonment  beyond 
the  seas.  Other  events  were  the  death  of  the 
CJomte  de  Paris  at  Stowe  House  near  Buckingham 
on  the  8th  of  September,  and  the  death  of  Vicomte 
de  Lesseps. 

Vicomte  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 19,  1809,  the  son  of  a  French  diplomat  Hifij,,^,,^,, 
early  manhood  was  e^nt  in  the  diplomatic  eervico.  ^  ^*""i* 
In  1841,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Suez  Canal 
from  reading  the  memoirs  of  Lepdre,  Bonaparte's 
chief  engineer  in  the  Egyptian  expedition.  A  suffi- 
cient number  of  French  capitalists  became  interested 
enough  to  commence  operations  in  1859.  The  Suez 
Canal  was  formally  opened  in  1869,  and  honors  were 
poured  on  De  Lesseps  upon  his  return  to  France. 
He  became  involved  in  the  Panama  Canal  projeoL 
The  original  estimate  of  cost  was  (120,000,000. 
Operations  were  began  in  1881.  The  hardships  of 
the  tFopioal  climate  debilitated  the  laborers,  and 
in  December,  1888,  the  company  suspended  pay- 
ment Now  the  sea  level  project  was  abandoned 
and  BifEel  undertook  to  finish  the  canal  by  means  ^ff» 
of  eight  locks.    Beokless  financiering  brought  about 
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the  financial  crash  which  put  a  stop  to  all  work. 
In  189S  De  Lesseps  was  prosecuted  in  the  courts 
for  breach  of  trust  and  misuse  of  funds,  but  his 
sentence  was  never  executed.  De  Lesseps  died  on 
the  7th  of  December,  at  La  Chesnaye,  after  a  linger- 
ing illneaa. 

On  the  Ist  of  November,  Czar  Alexander  TTT- 
1  the  Crimea.  After  Alexander's 
funeral  the  wedding  of  his  successor,  Nicholas  IL, 
was  celebrated  at  St.  Petersburg.  "Within  a  week 
after  the  Czar's  death  the  great  Russian  composer 
Bubinstein  died. 

Anton  Gregorovitch  Rubinstein  was  bom  at  Te- 
ohvotynecz,  in  Bessarabia,  in  1830.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Moscow,  where  he  studied  the  piano  under 
Villoing.  When  the  boy  was  still  nine  years  old, 
DMtb  of  Villoing  took  him  to  Paris,  and  made  him  play  be- 
fore  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Meyerbeer.  On  Meyerbeer's 
recommendation  Bubinstein  was  sent  to  Berlin. 
Here  he  studied  composition  under  Dehn  and 
made  a  concert  tour  through  Hungary  with  the 
flute  player  Heindl.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 
lution in  1348  he  returned  to  Bussia  and  settled  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Within  a  few  years  he  produced 
two  Russian  operas,  "Dimitri  Bonskoi"  and  the 
"Siberian  Hunters. "  He  founded  the  Imperial 
Conservatory  at  St  Petersburg  and  remained  its 
director  until  1867.  Then  he  toured  once  more 
through  Europe  and  America,  winning  fame  as  a 
pianist  second  only  to  that  of  Liszt  Rubinstein's 
fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  orchestral  and  piano  ctHU- 
positions  and  concertos. 
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Paul  Boui^et,  the  French  novelist,  was  elected 
a  memher  of  the  Academy  this  year.  For  manyBouigM 
years  he  had  contribated  to  the  "Nouyelle  ReTua," 
Bad  other  jonmale.  Of  hia  norela  the  best  known 
are  "Menaonge,"  "L'lrr^parable,"  "Cruelle  Enig- 
me,"  "Un  Crime  d' Amour,"  "Le  Disciple,"  "Cos- 
mopolifl,"  and  "La  Terre  Promise."  Bourget's 
works  were  first  made  familiar  to  English  readers 
through  his  friend  and  brother  novelist,  Henry  J*™* 
James. 

From  Samoa  came  the  sad  news  of  the  death 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  brilliant  Scotch 
writer.  He  had  gone  to  the  Samoan  Islands  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  amid  the  primitive  con-  louh 
ditions  then  prevailing  at  Apia.  Among  his  later 
publications  were  "Kidnapped,"  "The  Master  of 
Ballantrae, "  and  a  volume  of  verse  entitled 
"Underwood." 

The  American  poet,  novelist,  essayist  and  phy- 
eioian,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  From  1847  to  1882,  Holmes  was 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  Harvard  wi^!^ 
University.  While  Holmes  is  well  known  to  phy- 
siciana  as  the  author  of  valuable  monographs,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  his  treatise  on  the  "Con- 
tagiousness of  Puerperal  Fever"  (1843),  he  is  known 
chiefly  for  his  delightful  essays  and  graceful  verses. 

At  the  Congress  of  Hygiene  held  at  Budapesth, 
Dr.  Roux,  an  associate  of  Pasteur,  read  a  paper  in 
which  a  new  method  of  treating  lockjaw  and  diph-  ^^^g^?" 
theria  by  anti-toxin  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  "* 
of  the  general  public.     The  serum  treatment,  as  this 
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new  method  vas  called,  had  been  first  Boggested  hj 
Behring  in  1892,  and  bj  the  Japanoee,  Kitasato;  bat 
to  Dt.  Boaz  belongs  tbe  credit  of  haTing  shown  how 
to  apply  it  £or  cures. 

In  the  middle  of  June  the  great  Pollman  car  strike 
started  in  Chicago.  In  connection  with  this  move- 
ment 40,000  railway  employ^  stniok  in  the  West- 
em  States.  By  the  beginning  of  July  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States  troops  was  found  necessary 
to  protect  interstate  commerce  and  the  transmission 
of  the  mails.  Many  thousands  of  strikers  refused  to 
allow  the  trains  to  be  moved.  Most  of  the  remain- 
ing buildings  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  were  set 
on  fire  and  other  outrages  committed.  The  troops 
repeatedly  charged  the  mob.  At  one  time  the 
strikers  destroyed  all  the  station  yards  at  the  vaii- 
OU8  railroads.  On  the  9th  of  July,  President  Cleve- 
land issued  a  proclamation  practically  declaring 
martial  law  in  Chicago.  The  Federal  oonrta  pun- 
ished those  strikers  that  failed  to  obey  mjnno- 
tions  for  contempt  of  court.  On  July  16,  the 
labor  strike  throughout  the  Union  was  practically 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thanked  the  President  for  his  energetic  action. 

Eugene  Debs  and  other  leaders  were  arraigned 
next  day  in  Chicago  for  their  contempt  of  ooort 
Bail  was  fixed  at  $6,000  in  each  case,  and  when  thii 
was  not  famished,  they  were  committed  to  prison. 
Hence  arose  a  cry  against  "Government  by  Injunc- 
tion," which  later  became  a  politioal  issue. 

In  Februjuy,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  bad 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  recognition  of  the 
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ProTisional  GoTemment  ia  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  their  ultimate  annexation  to  the  United  States  ^^^ 
was  reiected.     An  American  naral  station  waa  es-  "'^^ 
tabliehed  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  New  York  Legialatnre,  in  accordance  with 
a  popular  rote  to  that  effect,  passed  a  bill,  uniting, 
under  one  common  government,  New  York,  Brook-  QrtMtr 
lyn,  and  other  adjoining  towns,  covering  319  square  "**  ^°* 
miles  and  embracing  a  population  of  3,000,000. 

As  amended  by  the  Senate  after  many  weeks  of 
party  manceuvring,  the  American  tariff  bill  waa 
finally  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  „,^^ 
August,  and  became  a  law  without  the  Preaident'a '•'^ 
formal  approval  on  the  27th  of  the  month.  On  Sep- 
tember 28,  the  President  of  the  United  Statra  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  was  aatiafied  that 
the  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  were  living  in 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  granting  full  amnesty  and 
pardon  to  ^lose  convicted  of  polygamy  and  deprived 
of  civil  rights. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  imprisonment  by  the  Chief- 
Jnstice  of  Samoa  of  a  number  of  turbulent  natives 
caused  widespread  discontent  in  Samoa  and  the  FiKhuofr 
neighboring  islands.  Hostilities  broke  out  between  " 
the  islanders  opposed  to  the  government  and  its  sup- 
porters, marked  by  savage  acts  of  cruelty,  especially 
in  Savaii  and  Aarra.  Again,  in  Augnat,  a  Britiah 
cruiser,  "Ouracoa,"  and  a  German  sloop,  "Buz- 
zard," found  it  necessary  to  bombard  Luatoanu,  the 
stronghold  of  the  chiefs  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
against  Malietoa,  the  recognized  king.  On  Septem- 
ber 10,  the  insurgent  chiefs  in  Samoa  surrendered 
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their  anns  to  the  captain  of  H.M.S.  "Curacoa,"  and 
declared  their  Bubmission  to  King  Malietoa. 
p^j^^  All  the  republicB  of  Central  America,  with  the 
cnloD°*°  exception  of  Costa  Bica,  concorred  in  a  protocol 
in  August,  bj  which  thej  were  united  in  a  Central 
American  Bepublic.  In  Bio  de  Janeiro  the  insoT' 
gents  came  in  conflict  with  the  United  States  war- 
ships protecting  the  merchant  shipping  of  their 
nationality  in  the  bay.  Admiral  da  Oama,  recc^- 
nizing  his  inferior  sttength,  gave  In.  Early  in 
February,  the  blockade  of  the  harbor  of  Bio  d« 
Janeiro  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  insolvents. 
A  plot  to  murder  PTcsident  Marshal  Feixoto  at  Rio 
bBr^  was  brought  to  light  Feixoto  ordered  several  of 
the  ringleaders  to  be  shot,  and  condemned  the 
others  to  imprisonment.  In  March,  the  insurgent 
admiral  Da  Gama,  commanding  the  ships  in  Bio 
Harbor,  made  a  conditional  surrender  to  Marshal 
Feixoto.  Admiral  de  Mello  took  refuge  in  Uruguay 
with  several  hundred  followers.  He  Burrendered  to 
the  government  authorities.  This  brought  the  Bra- 
zilian rebellion  to  a  close. 

In  England  and  throughout  the  Orient,  seriooa 
concern  was  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  the  bubonio 
plague  at  Hong  Kong  in  June.  As  many  as  1, 700 
deaths  were  reported-  Beports  were  received  the 
pi»«M  same  month  at  Fort  Said  of  the  great  battle  of  Lake 
Njaasa,  in  which  the  slave-trading  chief  Mahanjna 
was  completely  defeated,  and  his  submission  to  Brit- 
ish terms  was  assured. 
Bod  ot  ^^  South  Africa,  Lobengula,  the  Matabele  chief, 

LobMguia  j^j^gj  (j^  desertion  of  nearly  all  his  followers,  was 
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killed  near  the  Zambesi  Biver.  Later  in  Aagnst, 
news  reached  Pretoria  that  the  Kaffira  in  the  Zoat 
pansherg  district  were  in  open  revolt  An  agree- 
ment was  signed  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  in 
November  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  repreaentatire  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  in  which  the 
Chiu-tered  Company  undertook  the  administration  ^|^^ 
of  the  territory  in  the  British  sphere  north  of  the 
Zambesi,  known  as  British  Central  Africa. 

In  the  Far  East,  events  were  coming  to  a  quick 
issue.  The  Japanese  Government,  which  on  the 
outbreak  of  disturbances  in  Korea  had  despatched 
an  expedition,  refused  to  withdraw  its  forces  simul- 
taneously with  China. 

On  July  23,  the  struggle  between  China  and  Japan 
began  with  the  Japanese  attack  upon  the  King  of 
Korea's  palace  at  Seoul.  A  few  days  pieTioasly,  fi^uds 
two  Chinese  expeditions,  sailing  under  the  British 
flag,  were  despatched  from  Taku.  The  landing  of 
the  Chinese  troops  in  Prince  Jerome  Gulf  was  cov- 
ered by  a  Chinese  squadron.  While  thus  engaged, 
the  Chinese  received  intelligence  of  the  fighting  at 
Seoul  from  a  British  cruiser.  Early  next  morning, 
a  Japanese  squadron  steaming  toward  Asan  hove 
in  sight  Aa  the  two  squadrons  were  passing  each 
other  fighting  began.  The  Chinese  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  shallow  water,  and  a  running  fight  ensued. 
The  "Tsi  Yuen"  was  so  slow  in  clearing  for  action 
that  she  got  the  worst  of  it  from  the  start  So  de-  pSS"* 
struotire  was  the  Japanese  fire  that  not  a  man  was  suu 
left  on  deck  In  this  plight,  Captain  Fong  resorted 
to  a  cowardly  stratagem.    He  struck  his  flag  and  let 
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the  "Yoshino"  come  cIobc  to  him,  whUe  the'  other 
Japanese  cmiserB  made  after  the  "Kwang  Yi."  Ab 
the  "Yoshino"  approached,  the  Chinese  suddeal;' 
opened  fire  on  her  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards,  and  discharged  a  torpedo  at  her.  The 
"Yoshino"  was  dieablei  This  done,  the  "Tm 
Yaen"  ruBhed  ofE  at  fall  speed,  and  steaming  bj 
the  Chinese  transport,  without  a  note  of  warning, 
got  away  to  Wei-hai-WeL  The  Chinese  cmiaer 
"Kwang  Yi"  fought  a  more  gallant  fight.     In  the 

^^^b^  end,  she  was  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  combined  fire 
of  the  "Kaniwa"  and  " Skitsushima, "  and  her  cap- 
tain had  to  run  her  inshore  and  beach  her.  Only 
eighteen  of  her  crew  managed  to  escape.  Mean- 
while, the  hapless  Chinese  transport,  "Kowshing, " 
steamed  into  the  gulf  unaware  of  the  situation.  The 
"Naniwa"  approached  with  her  guns  trained  on  the 
"Kowshing."  Captain  Galsworthy  and  Von  Han- 
neken,  commanding  the  transport  and  the  Chinese 
troops  on  board,  informed  the  Japanese  officers  that 
the  "Kowshing"  was  a  British  ship,  sailing  under 
the  British  3ag,  and  had  left  port  in  peace.  After 
some  argument  they  were  ordered  to  follow  the 
"Naniwa."  As  soon  as  the  boarding  par^  left  the 
ship  the  Chinese  soldiers  mutinied.  The  Japanese 
boat  was  recalled,  and  the  situation  on  board  the 
"Kowshing"  was  explained. 
Within  an  hour  the  "Kowshing"  was  sunk.     The 

b^lt^^rtLi  Japanese  trained  their  guns  on  the  Chinese  life- 
boats, and  on  the  soldiers  swimming  in  the  water. 
Captain  Galsworthy  and  some  of  his  English  col- 
leagues were  rescued  by  the  "Naniwa."     Yon  Han- 
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neken   BW&m   to   Shepaul,     On   July   29,    tlie   first 
re^;ular  land  battle  was  fought  at  Cheng- Fneu  in^^*^ 
Korea.     The  Japanese  land  forces  at  the  same  time 
attacked  As&n,  and  captured  it  with  heavy  loss  to 
its  Chineae  defenders.  ^^und 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  these  events  reached  Japan 
the  Mikado  made  a  formal  declaration  of  -war.  A 
clear  statement  of  the  causes  of  this  war  -was  givm 
in  the  Japanese  declaration  of  war  published  at 
Tokio  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  i^script: 

"Korea  is  an  independent  coimtry,  which  was  first  Tardy 
induced  by  Japan  to  open  its  doors  to  foreign  inter-  oaaotwai 
course,   and  to  take  its   place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.     Tet  China  has  always  described  it 
as  her  tributary,  and  has  both  openly  and  secretly'**"*'''' 
interfered  with  its  internal  affairs,"  etc 

At  the  time  of  the  first  naval  action  a  fieet  of 
heavy  Chinese  ironclads  were  at  sea  under  Admiral 
Ting  Ju  Chang,  an  ex-cavaliy  officer,  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  northern  squadron.  Li  Hui^ 
Chang  issued  an  order  limiting  the  operations  of  the 
squadron  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Wei-hai- 
Wei  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  The  Japanese  in 
some  way  got  wind  of  this  order  which  ali  but  crip- 
pled the  Chineae  fleet.  For  some  time  the  Chinese 
lay  inactive  at  Wei-hai-Wai,  leaving  the  Japanese 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  sea.  The  Japanese 
improved  the  interval  to  convey  as  large  a  force  as 
possible  to  Korea.  On  September  16,  the  Japanese 
attacked  the  Chinese  position  at  Ping- Yang,  de-  Hl^.YMg 
fended  by  20,000  Chineae  soldiers.  After  a  long 
frontal  engagement  in  which  neither  side  gained 
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material  advantage,  the  Japanese  outflanked  their 
enemy,  and  the  ChineBe  were  completely  routed. 
Only  one-fifth  of  their  army  could  he  rallied. 

The  defeat  of  the  Chinese  land  forces  at  Ping- 
Yang  forced  the  Chinese  to  make  use  of  their  navy. 
Admiral  Ting  was  ordered  to  convoy  five  transports 
with  6,000  Chinese.  On  September  14,  Ito,  with 
the  most  powerful  ironclads  of  his  two  first  squad- 
rons, steamed  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu.  He 
did  not  expect  to  meet  the  Chinese  fieet,  and  had 
therefore  left  his  torpedo  boate  behind.  The  two 
Scots  sighted  each  other's  smoke  after  half-past 
nine  in  the  morning.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
two  large  fieets  of  modem  ironclads,  equipped  with 
high-power  heavy  guns,  torpedoes,  and  quick-firers 
were  to  try  issue.  The  Chinese  had  the  heavier 
ships  while  the  Japanese  had  the  swifter  cruisers. 
The  Chinese  were  benefited  by  the  professional  ad- 
vice of  a  number  of  Europeans.  The  chief  of  staff 
on  the  flagship  was  Yon  Hanneken,  aided  by  Messrs. 
Tyler,  Nichols  and  Albrecht  On  the  "Chen  Yuen" 
were  Captain  McGiffin  and  Herr  Heckman;  on  the 
"Tsi  Yuen"  Herr  Hoffman,  and  on  the  "Ohih  Yuen" 
Mr.  Purvis.  The  Japanese  had  no  foreign  ofBcers. 
Admiral  Ito's  orders  were  to  circle  around  the 
Chinese  flanks  and  crush  the  weak  ships  by  a  con- 
centrated fire.  To  deliver  their  attack  the  Japanese 
steamed  along  the  Chinese  front.  The  "Ting  Yuen" 
opened  fire  with  her  twelve-inch  guns  at  a  range  of 
6,000  yards.  The  concussion  was  so  great  that  those 
on  the  bridge  were  knocked  down  and  Admiral  Ting 
had  to  be  taken  below.     At  a  range  of  8,000  yards 
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tlie  Japaneee  opened  their  broadBides,  firing  three 
or  four  times  as  fast  aa  the  Chinese  and  far  more 
accurately.  While  the  Japanese  main  squadron  aped 
by  the  Chinese  front  the  leading  ships  outstripped  bSJiS"" 
the  slower  Japanese  vessels.  As  a  result  the  Chi- 
nese were  taken  between  two  fires,  since  their  own 
indented  front  prevented  several  of  the  vessels  from 
bringing  their  guns  to  hear,  and  made  them  mask 
one  another's  fire.  The  brant  of  the  Chinese  fire 
fell  on  the  alow  Japanese  vessels  at  the  end  of  their 
line,  the"Fusoo,"  "Saikio,"  "Akagi"and"Hiyei." 
The  "Fusoo"  cleared  the  advancing  ironclads.  The 
"Saikio,"  while  drawing  further  away,  received  a 
very  heavy  fire,  and  was  saved  from  destmction 
or  capture  only  by  the  help  of  other  Japanese 
ships.  The  "Akagi"  lost  her  captain,  Sakamoto,  g^ 
and  three  succeeding  commanding  officers.  She 
engaged  the  big  Chinese  ironclad  "Lai  Yuen"  so 
fiercely  that  she  set  fire  to  the  "Lai  Yuen's"  deck. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  weak  "Hiyei"  was  driven  to 
the  desperate  expedient  of  disobeying  the  fiagship's 
orders.  Steaming  in  at  full  speed,  the  "Hiyei"  got 
through  in  a  buming  condition,  with  19  killed  and 
S7  wounded.  The  heaviest  loss  in  the  Japanese  fieet 
fell  on  the  fiagship  "  Matsushima. "  She  lost  ninety 
officers  and  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Admiral 
Ito  transferred  his  flag  to  the  "Hashidate."  The 
bnming  "Matsnshima"  had  to  steam  out  of  action. 
The  first  Chinese  ship  to  give  way  was  the  un- 
fortunate "Yang  Wei,"  which  ran  out  of  the  thick 
of  the  fight  ablaze.  The  battleship  "Ohih  Yuen" 
while  attempting  to  ram  the  "Yoehino"  was  smoth- 
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ered  by  qnick  firers.  At  3:30  ehe  went  to  the  bot- 
tom. About  the  same  time  the  Japanese  flagship 
was  pat  out  of  action.  Kext,  the  Chinese  "Tsi 
Yuen,"  commanded  by  the  wretched  Fong,  fled 
chiDMs  out  of  the  fight,  and,  coming  in  collision  with  the 
burDiiig"Yang  Wei,"  sent  her  own  sister  ship  to 
the  bottom.  The  "Kwang  Kei"  also  retired,  while 
the  "Ohing  Yuen"  and  "Lai  Yuen"  were  soon 
ablaze.  The  whole  Japanese  flying  squadron  oon- 
ceutrated  their  fire  on  the  "King  Yuen."  At4:48 
the  Chinese  ship,  with  a  heavy  list,  was  seen  to  be 
afire.  Presently  with  a  fearful  explosion  she  went 
to  the  bottom.  This  left  only  the  "Chen  Yuen" 
and  the  "Ting  Yuen"  in  the  Chinese  line  of  battle. 
Both  of  them  were  repeatedly  on  fire.  While  the 
Japanese  flying  squadron  chased  the  other  Chinese 
ships,  the  main  squadron  wheeled  and  concentrated 
its  fire  upon  these  two  Chinese  ironclads.  They 
held  out  until  the  bitter  end.  At  nightfall  they 
collected  about  them  the  burning  "Lai  Yuen," 
"Ching  Yuen,"  "Ping  Yuen,"  two  gunboata  and 
two  torpedo  boats,  and  retired  toward  Wei-hai-Wei 
with  the  honors  of  war.  Fong,  with  his  almost 
uninjured  runaway  ship,  had  arrived  there  hours 
before. 

On  their  return  to  Port  Arthur  the  Chinese 
claimed  the  victory.  They  asserted  that  at  least 
three  of  the  Japanese  ships  had  been  sunk.  They 
themselves  admitted  the  loss  of  five  ships  and  some 
620  men.  The  Japanese,  while  they  really  lost  no 
ship,  had  three  disabled,  and  lost  294  men.  This 
made  the  percentage  of  casualties  to  the  total  force 
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engaged  tventjr-tvo  and  one- half  per  cent  on  the  purt 
of  the  Chinese  and  eight  on  the  Japanese  eida  Far 
a  while  it  seemed  as  if  this  most  importutt  of  naval 
engagementa  since  Trafalgar  was  but  a  drawn  battle,  ^^  ^„^„ 
bat  the  snbseqaent  abandonment  of  the  aea  \>j  the  mam]^ 
Chinese  navy  revealed  the  magnitude  of  China's 
catastrophe.  Manj  expert  opinions  have  be^i 
given  to  account  for  the  results  of  the  battl& 
BrieQy  thej  may  be  summarized  to  the  effect  that 
the  Japanese  were  victorious  by  reason  of  their  su- 
perior mobUity,  concerted  action,  greater  rapidity 
of  firing,  and  better  gunnery. 

While  the  Chinese  fleet  withdrew  to  Port  Arthur, 
and  later  to  Wei-hai-Wei,  Admiral  Ito  with  his 
ships  was  kept  busy  convoying  troopships  to  the 
Chinese  mainland.  On  October  24,  a  Japanese  army  i^^^f 
disembarked  near  Port  Arthur,  and  the  attack  onAnbnr 
this  stronghold  was  begun.  The  situation  in  China 
became  serious.  The  foreign  officials  of  the  customs 
serving  in  Peking  and  most  of  the  European  families 
left  the  city  for  the  coast.  A  Japanese  advance  cot 
umn  in  northern  Korea  drove  a  small  Chinese  force 
out  of  Wi-Ja,  and  occupied  the  north  bank  of  the 
Yalu  on  the  8th.  The  Japanese  by  this  time  were 
virtually  in  undisputed  possession  of  Korea,  and  the 
Mikado  despatched  his  Minister  of  the  Interior  from 
Tokio  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Minister  at™^™'*^ 
Seoul  in  reorganizing  the  country.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  a  revolt  against  the  Peking  government 
broke  oat  near  Hankow  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Kulaoh  Wei  secret  society. 

A  proposal  to  mediate  between  China  and  Japan 
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waa  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States, 
BuBsia,  Germany  and  France,  bat  failed  of  support 
On  October  IB,  informal  overtures  for  peace  were 
made  by  China,  but  were  rejected  summarily  by  the 
Japanese  G-ovemment.  The  Japanese  Parliament 
unanimously  passed  a  war  budget  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  million  yen.  On  October  24,  the  Japanese, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  having  effected  a  lodgment 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yalu,  crossed  the  river  and 
routed  the  Chinese  forces.     On  the  following  day 

Hiubu  they  took  possession  of  the  stronghold  of  Kien-Lien- 
Tchong,  which  had  been  precipitately  evacuated  by 
the  Chinese,  and  won  the  battle  of  Hushan. 

Prince  Kung  invited  the  representatives  of  all  the 
foreign  Powers  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  and  avowed  the  impotence  of  China  to  with- 
stand the  Japanese  attack.  China  appealed  to  the 
Powers  to  intervene.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Chinese 
strongholds  of  Kinchow  and  Talienwan  were    oc- 

Kinohow  cupied  by  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  troops  oSering 
scarcely  any  resistance. 

On  November  20  and  21,  the  Japanese  army  and 
navy  made  a  combined  attack  on  Port  Arthur.  The 
land  forces  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  rear,  while 
the  Japanese  ships  shelled  the  forts  from  the  sea. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  under  cover 
of  a  squall,  ten  Japanese  torpedo  boats,  supported 
by  two  fast  cruisers,  dashed  into  the  harbor.  With 
their  machine-guns  they  opened  on  the  unprotected 

Pijj  ^      Chinese    soldiery,   whose    works    faced    landward. 

^^ur  Thanks  to  this  audacious  attack,  executed  in  spite 
of  Chinese  mines  in  the  harbor  entrance.  Port  At- 
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thur  wittiin  a  half  hour  was  in  the  handa  of  the 
Japanese.  By  this  they  ohtained  an  excellent  naval 
■  base,  with  docks  and  workshops  in  the  enemy's 
country.  On  the  24th,  the  Japanese  Government 
intimated  its  willingness  to  receive  peace  proposals 
from  China  through  the  United  States  Ministers  In 
Tokio  and  Peking.  Nevertheless  on  December  20,  ^^"^ 
an  obstinate  engagement  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese  was  fought  at  Kungwasai  on  the  road 
to  Mnkden.  The  Japanese  forced  back  the  Chinese 
with  heavy  losses. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  year  the  Chinese  Oovemment  puce 
appointed  peace  commissioners  to  treat  with  Japan. 
They  left  Tisn-tsiu  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
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"^HE  independdnce  of  the  kingdom  of  Kona 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Seoul  on  Janu- 
ftiy  7.  The  influence  of  all  foreign  power, 
in  particular  of  China,  Japan  and  Bussia,  was  re- 

^^^^  Btricted  to  diplomatio  representation.  Daring  the 
following  wee^  the  Japanese  achieved  a  eeries  of 
unbroken  Tiotories  on  sea  and  land.  On  January 
10,  the  first  division  of  the  Japanese  army  under 
General  Nogi  attacked  Kaiphing.  After  hard  fight- 
ing the  Japanese  occupied  the  place,  having  broug;ht 
their  guns  through  deep  snow.  The  Japanese  bom- 
barded Teng-chow  and  subsequently  silenced  the 

mentor  ^ fortress,  A  force  of  26,000  men  was  also  landed  at 
Yung-tcheng,  by  which  the  Chinese  arsenal  of  Wei- 
hai-Wei  was  isolated.  On  the  80th,  after  two  days' 
fighting,  all  the  land  forts  of  Wei-hai-Wei,  the 
second  most  important  Chinese  arsenal  in  the  north, 
'  were  captured  by  the  Japanese.  The  Chinese  loss 
was  estimated  at  about  2,000  men.  The  Japanese, 
haying  completed  the  capture  by  February  1,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  fortress  of  Len- 
Kung-Tan,  and  thus  closed  to  the  Chinese  fleet  all 
chance  of  escape.  In  the  meantime,  on  January  30, 
t^e  Chinese  peace  envoys  had  arrived  at  Kob& 
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They  were  greeted  by  the  populace  with  hoetUe 
demonstrations. 

Early  in  February,  the  Japanese  made  repeated 
efforts  to  dash  into  the  harbor  of  Wei-hai-Wei  to 
torpedo  the  remaining  Chinese  ironclads.  The  firet 
three  attempts  cost  the  Japanese  dear. 

On  the  night  of  February  5,  the  Japanese  torpedo 
boat  flotilla  dashed  into  the  harbor,  and  got  in 
among  the  Chinese  fleet.  Seven  torpedoes  were  dis- 
charged at  close  range.  The  "Lai  Tuen"  was  hit 
and  capsized.  The  Chinese  crew  were  imprisoned 
alive  in  her  iron  hold,  and  were  heard  knocking  and 
shrieking  for  days  before  they  expired.  The  "Tingohinow 
Yuen,"  though  hit,  saved  herself  from  immediate  wnw**** 
disaster  by  closing  her  water-tight  doors.  The 
"Wei  Yuen"  and  "Ching  Yuen"  were  likewise 
disabled.  This  reduced  the  Chinese  fleet  iu  Wei- 
hai-Wei  to  four  vessels.  The  Japanese  had  lost 
two  torpedo  boats  and  twelve  men.  Then  followed 
several  days  of  hot,  long-range  bombardment  On 
February  8,  twelve  Chinese  torpedo  boats  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  escape  by  the  western  entrance. 
The  Japanese  cruisers  opened  upon  them  as  they 
came  out,  and,  chasing  them  along  the  coast  line, 
captured  or  sank  them  all.  On  the  same  day  a  Chi- 
nese land  magazine  was  blown  up,  and  the  island 
forts,  all  but  one,  were  stormed  by  the  Japanese. 
On  the  9th,  the  "Ching  Yuen"  was  sunk  in  the 
harbor  by  a  shell  from  one  of  the  ten-inch  guns 
among  the  captured  shore  batteries.  After  three 
more  days  of  incessant  bombardment,  Admiral  Ting  i^^;,^,„ 
bowed  hia  head  to  fate.     Be  tendered  to  Admiral 
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Ito  the  sarrender  of  the  remaining  Ghinese  Tesseb 
in  Wei-hai-Wei  Harbor  aDd  of  the  Len-kong  forto^ 
on  the  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  men  and  gar- 
zison  should  be  spared.  Admiral  Ito,  in  recollec- 
tion of  his  schoolboy  friendship  vith  Admiral  Ting, 
Admina  ofEered  him  a  safe-condact  to  Japan,  bat  Ting  re- 
foaed  in  a  dignified  letter  of  farewell  Having  de- 
spatched this  letter  he  committed  8uicid&  Two  of 
his  fleet  captains  followed  their  admiral's  ezsmpla 
Captain  McGtffin  of  the  "Chen  Yuen"  was  released 
after  brief  captdvity  and  returned  to  Amerioa.  As 
the  result  of  the  injuries  received  in  the  battle  of  the 
Yalu  he  became  mentallj  unsound,  and  ultimately 
he,  too,  blew  his  brains  out.  On  March  4,  the  old 
mty  of  Niuchang,  one  of  the  Chinese  treaty  porta, 
was  captured  after  a  heavy  bombardment  by  two 
divisions  of  the  Japanese  oimy  under  General 
Nodzo.  The  new  city  of  Ying-kow,  to  which  the 
kT^c^uik  Chinese  garrison  withdrew,  was  carried  only  after 
YioK-kff*  eleven  hours  of  severe  street  fighting.  General 
Song's  Chinese  army  was  scattered.  The  follow- 
ing day,  after  much  delay,  Li  Hnng  Chang  left 
Peking  for  Japan  with  full  powers  to  n^otiate 
terms  of  peace.  Another  brilliant  viotoiy  was 
gained  by  the  Japanese  at  Denshodai  on  the  9th, 
in  which  7,000  Chinese  Ixoops  with  thir^  guns  wen 
defeated  after  two  hours  with  a  loss  of  1,400  killed 
'  and  wounded.  Finally,  on  the  18th,  Prinoe  Eo- 
matsn,  the  Japanese  Commander-in-Chief,  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  China.  On  the  ^d,  the  Japanese 
fleet  opened  an  attack  on  the  Pescadores  Idands^ 
between  Formosa  and  the  mainland.     Two  di^ 
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later,  Li  Hmig  Cliang,  when  retnrning  from  a  oon- 
fereooe  with  the  Japanese  Ministers,  was  fired  on  'bjaS^ 
B.  Japanese  and  wounded  in  the  cheek.  The  Mikado  Mmu 
thereupon  ordered  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  to 
come  to  an  unconditional  armistice.  On  April  16, 
at  Shimonoaeki,  th«  terms  of  peace  were  finally 
settled.  China  ceded  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula,  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores  Islands,  agreed  to  pay  an  etumoDo- 
indemnity  of  S3,000,000  pounds  sterling,  and  made 
other  important  concessions  of  suzerainty  and  free- 
dom of  inland  trade.  The  Japanese  Government, 
however,  intimated  its  willingness  a  few  days  later, 
in  view  of  a  joint  protest  of  Russia,  France  and 
Germany  to  renounce  the  definite  annexation  of 
the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula,  including  Port  Arthur. 
Japan  had  to  content  herself  with  a  temporary  oc- 
cupation of  Wei-hai-Wei,  and  the  annexation  of  the 
still  unsubdued  island  of  Formosa.  Instead  of 
withdrawing  as  commanded,  the  Chinese  Viceroy  of 
Formosa  proclaimed  the  island  an  independent  re-  h^>V 
public  Japan  immediately  prepared  an  expedition 
to  subdue  him. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  in  China  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  missions  were  wrecked  by 
mobs.  In  August,  ten  British  subjects  belonging 
to  the  Missionary  Home  were  massaored  at  Wha-  wreck 
Bang  near  Kuoheng  in  the  province  of  Fokien, 
Ab  the  result  of  a  sharp  British  note  ihe  Viceroy 
of  Szuchnan  was  stripped  of  his  rank. 

A  new  treaty  between  France  and  China  conferred 
special  advantages  in  the  Southern  Chinese  prov 
iuoes.     In  France,  in  the  meanwhile,  public  opinion 
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wae  deeply  Htirred  by  Casmur-PAier'B  resignatiim 
2™S'"  ae  President  of  France  in  coneequeaoe  of  secret 
p«riar  revelations  in  connection  vith  Cspt  Drejfos's  con- 
demnation and  deportation  to  Cayenne.  On  the 
17th  of  Jannaty,  at  the  Congress  of  the  two  Cham- 
bers held  at  VersaineB,  Fran9oiB  F^ix  Fatue 
was  elected  President  of  the  French  Sepablic  He 
received  438  votes  against  863  recorded  for  Briason, 
the  Badical  candidate. 

In  Angoat,  the  French  invaded  Madagascar. 
The  fortified  town  of  Andebra  was  captored  by 
General  Duchesne.  Soon  the  Frenoh  troops  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Malagasy  at  Tsinainondiy.  A 
Frenoh  flying  column  under  General '  Duchesne, 
having  scaled  the  pass  over  the  Ambolimana 
S'Sffiy  Mountains,  dispersed  the  Hovas.  On  September 
""^  80th,  Tananarivo,  the  Hova  capital  of  Madagascar, 
after  some  sharp  conflicts,  surrendered  to  General 
Duchesne.  The  Frenoh  troops  advancing  from 
Tamatave  suooeeded  in  capturing  the  Hova  forts 
at  Farafatra. 

In  Abyssinia,  the  Italians  nnder  General  Bara* 
tieri,  after  some  severe  fighting  early  in  the  year, 
inflicted  a  defeat  on  itaa  Mangassia,  the  Abyasiniaa 
chief,  and  his  allies  the  Dervishes.  In  October, 
Baratieri  gained  another  important  victory  over 
the  reai^uard  of  Bas  Mangasais's  forces  near  Au- 
talo.  In  December,  however,  the  army  of  King 
hmmu  Menelek  of  Abyssinia,  numbering  20,000  Shoans^ 
i^£  made  a  sadden  advanoe  and  attacked  an  Italian 
detachment  of  about  2,S00  men,  chiefly  native 
troops,  of  whom  only  800  escaped.     A  stormy  de> 
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LMte  followed  in  tlie  Italian  Cliambar  of  Depiitia& 
The  goTenuueat  barely  obtained  a  Tote  for  the 
proseoatioQ  of  Italy'*  African  campaign. 

la  KuBsia,  the  new  GKar  at  the  ovtset  of  his 
leign  declared  that  he  intoided  to  protect  tbe 
priooiplea  of  autocracy  aa  firmly  as  his  father. 
In  the  latter  part  of  februaiy  the  Btadeate  tried  to 
petition  the  Czar.  They  came  into  contliot  Titn  the  Biota  m 
police.  Two  were  killed  and  one  profeeeor  wound-  *>'^ 
ed,  while  many  were  serioiuly  injared. 

This  year  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  celebrated 
Polish  novelist,  published  his  "Quo  Vadis,"  which 
achieved  a  great  success.  In  1872,  he  first  ap- 
peared before  the  public  with  his  humorous  novel 
"No  one  is  a  Prophet  in  his  own  Countiy,"  In 
1876  he  vieited  America,  and,  nnder  the  pseudonym  menG!f 
of  "Litwo,"  published  his  interesting  Americim 
letters  in  the  Warsaw  "0azeta  Polska."  A  series 
of  novels  followed  which  attracted  unusual  atten- 
tion by  their  realistic  conception  and  exeontion. 
Most  important  among  these  are  "Hania,"  "Skioe 
Weglem,"  and  "Janko,  the  Mnsician."  In  1880, 
Sieakiewicz  first  entered  the  arena  of  the  hiatorioal 
novel  with  his  "Serfdom  of  the  Tartata."  "With 
Fire  and  Sword"  appeared  in  four  volumes  in  1881, 
and  established  hia  fame.  By  this  time  nearly  all 
bis  novels  had  been  translated  into  French,  Germui 
and  Bussian.  "The  Flood"  and  "Pan  Volodyjov- 
ski"  came  next,  followed  by  "Without  Dogma,"  in 
1890. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  Russian,   French,   and 
British  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople  at  last  {«•- 
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seated  a  note  stating  the  refonoH  neceseaiy  in  Ar- 
menia. While  tte  propoaals  of  Armenian  reforms 
"  were  accepted  in  principle,  the  Porte's  reply  .was 
regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  put  the 
reforms  in  force.  Under  increasing  pressure,  how- 
ever, the  Sultan  granted  an  amnesty  to  all  Ar- 
menian political  prisoners.  Notwithstanding  this, 
fresh  acts  of  violence  were  committed  in  Ai- 
menia  in  August  hy  the  forces  sent  by  the  Turk- 
ish authorities  to  collect  taxes  in  the  district  of 
Erzeroum.  An  aSray  between  Armenians  and  a 
body  of  Mohammedans,  instigated  by  the  Ottoman 
officials,  took  place  at  Antioch  in  September.  Ten 
of  the  former  were  killed  after  a  prolonged  struggle 
in  the  Armenian  Church,  which  was  sacked.  A 
British  squadron  of  seventeen  ships  came  to  anchor 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  Turkish 
forts  at  the  Dardanelleg  were  put  into  a  state  of 
defence.  On  the  1st  of  October,  a  seriotis  collision 
between  the  Turkish  police  and  the  Armenians 
seeking  to  make  a  political  demonstration  occurred 
at  Constantinople  and  was  continued  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Some  eighty  persons  were  killed  and  200 
wounded,  including  the  major  of  the  Turkish  police. 
The  Qrand  Vizier,  Said  Pasha,  was  dismissed  and 
Kiamil  Pasha  appointed  in  hig  place.  Sijah  Pasha, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  also  resigned.  The 
condition  of  affairs  of  Stamboul  and  other  quarters 
of  the  city  continued  to  be  alarming  for  days;  the 
great  mass  of  Armenians  took  refuge  in  their 
churches  and  sanctuaries.  Those  who  remained 
outside    were    the    objects    of    murderous   attacks 
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from  the  Softaa  and  Kurds.  The  Torkisli  aoldisn 
Btood  by  inaotiTe.  At  Trebizond  a  Behosa  oon- 
flict  ooourred.  Four  hnndred  AnneQiitiia  loat 
their  lires.  At  Uonstantinople,  the  soldiery 
BiuToanded  three  of  the  ohurchee  in  which  the 
Armenians  had  taken  refuge  and  allowed  no  one 
to  enter  or  to  bring  them  food.  On  the  personal 
interrention  of  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  the  ref> 
vgees  in  the  Armenian  charoheB  were  induced  to 
come  forth  and  gire  up  their  arms.  The  total  num- 
ber of  killed  and  wounded  during  the  outbreak 
was  estimated  at  nearly  one  thousand.  Finally, 
by  the  middle  of  October,  the  Sultan  accepted ||l!J», 
the  Armenian  reform  measures  in  an  imperial 
irade. 

Late  in  the  year  he  issued  firmans  allowing  extra 
guardships  to  pass  the  Dardanelles.  On  GhristmaB 
Day,  nevertheless,  renewed  massacres  were  reported 
from  the  Lebanon,  where  12,000  Druses  were  stated 
to  have  been  killed.  At  Zeitun,  also,  the  Turks 
repressed  an  Armenian  rising  with  terrible  cruelty. 

To  sappresB  the  Cuban  insurrection,  Campos 
was  despatched  to  the  West  Indies  with  discre-  cnban  war 
tionaiy  power.  In  July,  a  column  of  Spanish 
troops  operating  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  was  repulsed  by  the  insolvents,  and  General 
Santo  Oeldar  was  killed.  A  train  full  of  soldiers 
was  blown  up  by  dynamite,  and  only  a  few  of  th« 
troops  escaped.  The  Cuban  insurgent  delegatea 
from  the  western  provinces  met  at  Kajassa  the 
same  month,  and  proclaimed  a  constitution  for  a 
Cuban  Sepublio  on  a  Federal  bams  of  five  States, 
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and  elected  Marqaeae  Santa  Lucia  to  "be  President 
Mase  meetings  were  held  in  the  United  States  in 
favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  Cabans  as  bellig- 
erents. On  December  24,  G-eneral  Martinez  Campos, 
having  been  previously  oatflanked  bj  the  Cuban 
insurgents  under  Gomez,  forced  an  engsgemeDt 
near  Matanzas,  and  won. 

At  Honolulu,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  January, 
bj  the  partisans  of  the  dethroned  Queen  of  Hawaii 
Boyaiuu  to  overthrow  the  existing  Republican  goTemment 
Hawaii  After  two  days'  fighting,  in  which  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  was  killed,  the  natives  were  driven  into 
the  bush  and  dispersed.  On  the  18th,  ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  complicity 
with  the  rebels  then  under  trial.  She  fonnally 
abdicated  the  throne  on  the  24th,  and  proffered 
allegiance  to  the  Bepublioan  government  In  Feb- 
marj,  she  was  tried  for  her  connection  with  the 
attempted  rebellion,  convicted  of  misprision  of 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  $5,000.  Three  of  the  insurgent  lead- 
ers were  sentenced  to  death,  and  twenty-five  others 
to  long  terms  of  imprisonment  In  September, 
the  Queen  was  pardoned,  and  all  persons,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  ringleaders,  the  brothers 
Ashford,  were  released. 

In  the  American  Senate  at  Washington  the  Silver 
party,  in  February,  finally  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  force  a  vote  on  the  Free  Silver  Coinage  Bill, 
which  was  withdrawn.  Bichard  Olney  was  appointed 
^Ig^  Secretary  of  State  in  succession  to  Walter  Q. 
Qresham,  deceased.      Before    this  a  joint  resolu' 
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tiou  haA  been  adopted  by  Congrees  in  Tebroaiy 
to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  and  Yeneciiela 
refer  their  diBputes  of  boundaiiea  to  fri«idlj 
arbitration.  No  attention  was  paid  to  this  leBolo* 
tion  bj  the  British  GoTemment.  In  Jolj,  Mr. 
Olne;  despatched  a  letter  to  Ur.  Bajard,  American 
AmboHSador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  in  which 
he  diflcuBSed  the  situation  at  length.  He  reaffirmed 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  rale  of  prooedure  for  the 
United  States.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  Xjord  Salia- 
bory,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Bosebery  as  Prime 
Minister,  replied  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  had 
nerei  been  recognized  as  a  principle  of  international 
law,  and  that  the  controversy  lay  purely  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  On  December  17, 
President  Cleveland  addressed  a  message  to  Con-£^J 
gress  on  the  subject  In  adherence  to  the  Monroe  i^*^"** 
Doctrine,  he  insisted  on  a  settlement  by  arbitration^ 
and  claimed  for  the  United  States  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  boundaries  between  the  British  and 
Venezuelan  territories.  Congress  was  aslced  to  vote 
the  neoessary  expenses  for  an  inqoiry.  The  Preet- 
dent's  message  concluded  in  this  wise:  "When  sooli 
report  is  made  and  accepted  it  will  be  in  mj 
opinion  the  duly  of  the  United  States  to  remat 
by  eveiy  means  in  its  power,  as  a  wilful  aggressifm 
upon  its  rights  and  interests,  the  appropriation  bj 
Great  Brittun  of  any  lands  or  the  exercise  of  goyem- 
mental  jaiisdiction  over  any  territoiy  which  we  have 
datermined  of  right  to  belong  to  Venezuelik" 

The  message  was  received  by  Congress  with  wild- 
est  eathoaiaam,  and  $100,000  was  instantly  roted  to 
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defray  the  ezpensee  of  the  CommiBaion.  The  Gng- 
w«r  flwry  jj^j^  press  and  people  almost  unanimouslj  advocated 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  dispute.  Qladstone 
seat  a  memorable  message,  "All  that  is  needed 
la  common-sense."  Lord  Saliabury  readily  acceded 
to  the  popular  demand  that  the  question  be  referred 
(iTMin  ■  to  arbitration. 

The  American  Commission,  finding  the  matter 

taken  out  of  their  hands,  disbanded. 

Prior  to  this  the   treaty    annexing   the    CSongo 

'  State    to    Belgium    was    siiroed   at    Brussels.     In 

tone?*     Jone  the  North  Sea  Canal  from  Hambni^  to  Kiel 

"***■        was  opened  by  the  German  Emperor  with  a  naval 

review  of  several  visiting  squadrons  representing 

the  great  maritime  Powers. 

Indian  affairs  had  taken  a  serious  aspect  for  the 
British  Government  in  consequenoe  of  the  continued 
distorbanoes  in  Chitral.  On  the  northwestern  In- 
dian frontier  a  force  of  14,000  men  of  all  arms  was 
mobilized  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Sir 
Bobert  Low.  On  April  8,  two  of  the  brigades  of 
^  Bobert's .  force,  engaged  on  the  Bajaur  ezpedi- 
S»rd«  war  lion,  stormcd  the  Malandrai  Pass,  and  after  five 
hours'  heavy  fighting  drove  back  the  natives. 
Three  weeks  later,  Chitral  Fort,  where  Mr.  Hobert- 
son  and  Captains  Campbell  and  Townsend  had  been 
olosely  invested  by  the  Swatis,  was  relieved  after 
forty-three  days  by  Colonel  Kelley.  Sher  Afzul 
^"i  took  refuge  in  flight  on  learning  of  the  approach  of 
the  Khan  of  Dir.  On  April  26,  he  surrendered  with 
1,600  followers.  This  ended  the  war. 
The  Pamir  Delimitation  Commission  brought  its 
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work  to  a  friendly  conclusion  in  September,  and 
fixed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  EngliBh  and  b^ 
Bnssian  interests  up  to  the  Chinese  frontier. 

In  October,  the  King  of  Ashantee  rejected  all 
British  interference,  preferring  to  take  the  chances 
of  war.     Sir  Francis  Scott  and  the  officers  and  troops  ej 
forming  part  of  the  Ashantee  expedition  left  Liver- 
pool in  November. 

Late  in  June,  Professor  Thomas  Henry  Hux- 
ley, the  English  biologist,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  In  1874,  Haeckel,  the  eminent  German  nat- 
uralist, ranked  Huxley  among  the  first  zoologists  of 
England.  His  lectures  on  biology  were  published  ^uiiv 
in  1863,  under  the  title  "Evidences  as  to  Man's 
Place  in  Nature."  In  this  and  in  other  works 
he  advanced  the  principles  of  the  Darwinian  theory. 

Louis  Pasteur,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  oentuiy 'a 
BoieDtists,  died  at  Paris  and  received  a  state  funeral 
Although  by  training  he  was  a  chemist,  hia  most 
valuable  work  was  accompliahed  in  bacteriology 
and  medicine.  Id  1867,  he  startled  the  soientiSc 
world  with  new  and  convincing  proofs  in  support 
of  the  vitalistic  theory  of  fermentation.  From 
this  he  passed  to  the  subject  of  putrefaction,  and 
showed  definitely  that  here  again  living  organisms 
were  responsible  for  the  changes  wrought  in  dead  Lmia 
bodies  of  animals,  These  bacteriological  studies 
induced  Lister  of  Glasgow  to  seek  some  means  of 
killing  disease  germs.  In  1862,  he  completely 
shattered  the  old  theory  of  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. At  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  Pasteur  turned  hia 
attention  to  the  study  of  infectious  diseases.     He 
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allowed  that  autlirax  was  dae  to  TiMilli.  In  1874^ 
be  had  accidentally  diaoovered  the  netbod  o2 
offsetting  infection  by  iuoculatioa.  He  now  ap- 
plied the  discovery  to  the  prevention  of  ftntTirair, 
and  submitted  hia  theory  to  «  public  teat.  Thus, 
the  great  bacteriologist  was  eventually  led,  after  a 
brilliant  series  of  investigations,  to  the  bow  fftmiliaf 
treatment  of  rabies  by  inoculation. 

Late  in  the  year,  Professor  Boenl^n  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wuerzbujg  startled  the  world  widi  the 
annoancement  that  he  bad  discovered  a  new  light 
or  form  of  radiant  energy  which  had  (he  power  ol 
penetrating  certain  bodies,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  photograph  the  skeleton  of  living 
animals.  At  first  received  with  inoiedulity,  the  dis- 
covery soon  took  its  place  in  science  and  proved  to 
be  of  immense  value  in  surgery. 

New  honors  were  conferred  on  Cecil  Khodes,  who 
was  appointed  Privy  Councillor  to  the  Queen.  Mr. 
Bhodes'  motion  in  the  Cape  Parliament  for  the  an- 
nexation of  British  Beohuanaland  to  Gape  Colony 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division  and  the  bill  was 
passed.  On  the  26th  of  December  the  Johannesburg 
"National  Union"  published  a  manifesto  on  self- 
government  and  the  "Bill  of  Bights"  upon  which 
the  Outlanders  in  the  Transvaal  insisted.  On  pr«- 
temoe  of  a  popular  appeal  from  the  English  inhabi- 
tants of  Johannesburg  for  immediate  intervention, 
Dr.  Jameson  at  the  close  of  the  year  suddenly  orosaed 
the  fB>ntier  at  Mafeking,  where  he  and  a  force  of 
Tolunteers  had  been  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
prearranged  message  of  encouragement 
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ON  New  Year's  Day  came  the  startling  newB 
of  the  English  filibustering  raid  into  the 
Transraal,  led  bj  Dr.  Jameson,  the  fac-" 
totum  of  Ceoil  Rhodes.  With  a  force  of  700  volun* 
teers,  among  whom  were  several  titled  British  officers, 
Jameson  was  well  under  way  across  the  veldt.  An 
argent  of&oial  message  of  recall  was  ignored  bj  Jame- 
son. Bj  the  time  the  raiders  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kruegersdorp  on  the  way  to  Johannesburg, 
they  found  themselves  opposed  by  a  strongly-posted  e 
force  of  Boers  under  Commandant  Joubert  The 
raiders  were  hopelessly  outmatched.  After  thirty- 
six  hoars  of  continnoos  rifie  fire,  the  British  troopem 
found  themselves  without  food  and  ammunition.  Dr. 
Jameson  was  compelled  to  raise  a  white  flag.  He 
surrendered  with  all  his  force  and  was  marched  ofi 
to  Pretoria. 

On  receipt  of  this  news  in  London,  Secretary 
Chamberlain  telegraphed  to  President  Knieger  dis- 
avowing the  raid,  and  bespeaking  the  President's  j^^^^^^j^ 
generosity  toward  his  prisoners  in  the  moment  of"**""™* 
victory.  At  the  same  time  Emperor  William  from 
Berlin  sent  a  message  to  President  Krueger  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  outcome.  This  telegram  cre- 
ated much  excitement  in  England.     It  was  taken  to 
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imply  German  recognition  of  the  TransvaaVe  inde- 
wSiiSin^  pendenoe  of  British  suzerainty.  A  so-called  "flying 
***  squadron"  of  British  warships  made  an  imposing 
demonstration  in  the  English  Channel.  The  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  Powers  was  adjusted 
by  an  exchange  o£  letters  between  Queen  Victoria 
and  her  grandBon  on  the  German  imperial  throne. 
In  oooseqaemce  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa,  Cecil  Bhodes  resigned  hia  prenuersliip  of 
the  Cape  Ministry.  The  arrangemente  for  an  up- 
rising in  connection  with  the  raid  were  ahowa  to  be 
inadequate.  Bitter  recriminstiona  eoaued  betwera 
'^^^  the  resident  Outlandera  and  the  captured  raiders. 
On  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  authorities  there  was 
some  talk  of  shooting  the  British  filibusters,  but  ia 
the  end  more  moderate  counsels  prevailed.  Preai- 
dent  Kmeger  agreed  to  surrender  Dr.  JaB>ies<Mi'8 
fellow  prisoners.  The  most  prominent  plotters 
among  tiie  Outlandera  were  plaoed  under  arrest 
,    to  be  tried  on  charges  of  high  treason. 

In  London,  Cecil  Bhodes'  Chartered  Company 
for  British  South  Africa  fell  into  extreme  dis- 
repute. Labouch^re  and  other  Radical  leaden 
charged  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  as  well 
as  Chamberlain  with  complicity  in  the  raid.  The 
Rhcxiaa  Chartered  Company's  directors,  on  January  9,  re- 
moved Dr.  Jameson  from  his  office  aa  the  Com- 
pany's administrator  of  Matabeleland.  On  the  same 
day  Krueger  issued  a  conciliatory  proclamation. 
Dr.  Jameson  was  escorted  across  the  border  and 
was  immediately  conducted  to  Durban,  whence  ha 
sailed  issz  England  on  the  troopship  "Yietod^" 
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In  the  midst  of  thifl  South  AfrioaD  commotion 


,*"»)•  rf 


came  the  news  of  the  death  of  Prinoe  Heniy  of£ 
Battenberg.  He  had  volunteered  for  the  Ashantee  '" 
campaign,  and  had  been  sent  to  Madeira  to  recruit. 
On  the  day  of  his  death,  January  20,  King  Frempeh 
of  Ashantee  submitted  to  Great  Britain's  terms. 
The  King  and  his  immediate  relatives  were  sent 
to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Tiro  days  later,  Lieutenant 
Alston,  with  150  British  regulars  and  5,000  natives, 
attacked  the  great  slave-holding  chief,  Mwasi  Ka- 
gunga,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
natives,  numbering  nearly  20,000,  were  defeated  in 
three  encounters.  Their  stochades  and  settlements 
were  burned. 

In  February,  Cecil  Rhodes  arrived  in  London  just 
iMfore  Jameson  and  his  fellow  prisoners.  "  Doctor  Betumoc 
Jim,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  received  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  After  formal  inquiries  be- 
fore a  magistrate  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were 
released  to  answer  charges  under  the  Foreign  En- 
listment Act  While  this  trial  was  pending,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  Assembly 
to  cancel  the  charter  of  the  South  Africa  Company. 
This  proposition  was  rejected,  but  the  Afrikanders 
in  the  Assembly  were  strong  enough  to  exact  an 
official  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  raid. 
In  London,  Dr.  Jameson  with  fourteen  of  his  prin- 
cipal adherents  came  up  for  trial.  Nine  of  the  men 
were  discharged,  but  against  the  others  a  grand  jury 
rertumed  a  true  bill.  While  this  cause  cel^e  was 
on,  public  feeling  in  England  was  further  eioited 
by  several  plays  representing  the  dramatic  incidents    ~ 
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of  ^  nid,  and  bj  some  vereefl  of  Sir  Alfred  Ans- 
^IS^'a  tLQ,  the  new  Poet  Iiauiiealie.  The  toal  was  dragged 
out  to  considerable  length.  By  tlie  end  of  Jolj* 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  five  co-defendanta  were  fousd 
guilty.  Their  chief  defence  was  a,  written  appe^ 
for  he^  from  Messrs.  Francis  Bhodes,  Phillips 
Hammond,  Farrar,  and  Leonard  on  behalf  of  tlie 
Johannesbm^ers.  Jameson  was  oonvicted.  Th« 
most  damaging  testimony  against  him  was  his 
open  defiance  of  the  Queen's  sammona  to  >b- 
tum.  Se  was  sentenoed  to  imprisonmei^  for 
fifteen    months    without    hard    labor.      His  aaao- 

Jameaon 

impriKiMd  eiatea,  Colonels  White  Mid  Grey,  and  Major  Cov- 
entry, received  sentences  of  five  months  at  ligkt 
confinement.  They  were  removed  to  Wormwood 
Scrubs.  A  uLemorial,  signed  largely  by  Members 
of  Parliament,  was  immediately  presented  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  praying  that  the  prisfmera  should 
be  treated  as  first-class  misdemeanants.  Within  s 
month  one  of  them.  Major  the  Honorable  Chariea 
J.  Coventry,  was  released  on  the  plea  of  ill-heal^ 
None  served  out  his  full  term. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  South  Africaa 
debate  was  opened  by  Sir  William  Haroourt  He 
^'»™"^  brought  serious  charges  against  Oeodl  Rhodes  and 
*'*''*''  hifl  Chartered  Company.  A  highly  disoreditahle 
version  was  given  of  the  English  seizure  of  Uato- 
beleland,  and  the  killmg  of  King  Lobengnla,  fol- 
lowed by  the  disappointing  discovery  that  there  was 
no  gold  in  the  territory.  The  Chartered  Ccnapaaj 
was  charged  with  circulating  false  reporia  of  tlte 
fabuloua  mineral  wealth  of  Mashoualand^   whieih. 
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with  clever  stock  exchange  manipnJations,  sent  tlie 
BfaaivB  «p  to  £8  10s.  A  immbor  of  zninar  Btcnic 
jobbing  oompuiies,  it  #b8  ahown,  -were  floated  on 
Bimilar  flimsj  pretexts.  To  avert  tihe  inevitable 
oraeh,  the  eeisure  of  tbe  paying  gold  niaeB  of  the 
Tiansvaal,  it  was  awerted,  vas  attempted  as  a  hut 
measore.  While  the  debate  was  at  ite  height,  Sec- 
T0taiy  Chamberlain,  presiding  at  1^  South  Africa  chuubo- 
Company's  banquet,  emphatically  danied  all  ohargee  dmuk 
of  tiw  govemment'B  alleged  complioitTy  in  the  raid. 
In  oonchisioii,  he  expieafied  regret  that  "bo  little 
progreM  had  been  made  toward  a  reconciliation  of 
the  Dutch  aod  Dnglish  races  in  South  Africa." 
Ab  if  in  answer  to  this,  the  State  Secretary  of  the 
Trsnsvaal  Bepublie  addressed  two  telegrams  for 
-tramsmiaBion  to  the  British  Government  urging  the 
{VOBeoation  of  Messrs.  Cecil  Bhodea,  A.  Beit,  and 
BaAarford  HairiB  for  oomplicity  in  the  Jameson  raid, 
on  the  basis  of  th^  oipher  oorreBpondenoe  already 
made  poblio  in  Pretoria.  The  three  men  named  sent  Kni^er*! 
in  tlteir  readgnalaonB  as  directors  of  the  British  Sonth  eTMenoa 
Africa  Company.  In  the  Cape  Assembly  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  raid  presented  a  report 
charging  Cecil  Bhodes  and  bis  two  abovenanted 
associates  with  being  active  promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise. After  a  heated  debate  a  motion  to  extend  an 
indefinite  leave  of  absenoe  to  Ur.  Bhodes  was  carried. 
In  Pretoria,  the  trial  of  the  seventy-two  men- 
hers  of  the  JohanneBborg  Befonn  Committee  drew 
to  a  oloBC.  Messrs.  Ehodes,  Phillipe,  azkd  Famr 
pleaded  guilty  of  high  treason,  while  the  othem 
conceded  that  they  had  oammitted  an  o&nee  agaiort 
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the  republic,  but  without  hoBtile  intent,    Hammond, 

an  American,  with  aevetal  of  his  fellow  conapir»- 

tors,  forfeited  his  baiL     All  the  priaonerB,  with  the 

exception  of  the  font  leaders  who  had  been  ood- 

demned  to  death,  and  two  others  who  refused  to 
ODtiftodei'     ,      ,    ,        ,  ,         ,  .     , 

ji^**"     plead  for  clemency,  were  released  on  a  promised 

payment  of  their  fines.  On  June  11,  the  death  sen- 
tence of  the  four  leaders  was  commuted  to  a  fine 
of  £26,000  each,  or  fifteen  years'  banishment  in  de- 
fault. The  fines  were  paid.  Only  Colonel  Ehodes, 
who  declined  to  sign  a  pledge  not  to  engage  in 
further  plots  .against  the  Transvaal,  was  banished. 
Piet  Joubert  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Transvaal. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  end  of  March  the  oountry 
around  Buluwayo  was  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of 
insurrection.  The  M&tabeles  seized  strong  posi- 
tions on  the  Matoppo  Kills  and  drove  back  several 

'  parties  of  British  border  police.  In  April,  a  large 
"impi"  of  Matabeles  gathered  around  Buluwayo, 
almost  completely  investing  it  The  natives,  num- 
bering several  thousands,  attacked  a  detachment 
of  border  police  about  five  miles  from  Buluwayo. 
After  an  obstinate  struggle  the  Englishmen  were 
victorious.  Cecil  Ehodes  cleared  the  road  from 
Groels  of  rebellious  natives  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Buluwayo.     In  August,    a  combined  force  of 

,  British  and  Colonial  troops  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Flumer  stormed  the  Matabele  intrench- 
ments  on  the  Matoppo  Hills  and  drove  out  the 
natives.  After  this  the  moet  powerful  Matabele 
chiefs  submitted  to  English  rule. 


lW«8prlqr  mUBTEENTH   CSHTURY  1796  . 

Daring  the  aame  period  the  troubles  of  the 
Italians  in  Abyaeiiiia  bec&me  aoute.  Early  in 
the  jeiu-  tlie  Shoau  army  tmder  King  Menelek 
zoAde  a  determined  attack  upon  the  Italians  at 
Makalea.  After  ten  honrs  of  BuooesaiTe  fighting 
the  Italians  held  their  ground,  but  subsequently  fell 
back.  A  liberal  proposal  of  peace  made  by  Menelek 
was  declared  to  be  unacceptable  by  the  Italian  Got-  wde^ 
emment  On  March  1,  the  Italian  troops  under 
General  Baratieri,  in  a  battle  with  the  Abyssiniana, 
found  themselTCS  outmatched,  and  were  forced  to 
retreat  They  abandoned  their  guns,  ammunition 
ajid  provisions.  Two  generals  were  killed  and  an- 
other wounded.  The  total  loss  of  killed  and 
wounded  for  the  Italians  fell  little  short  of  6,00(X 
Serious  disturbances  broke  out  in  Naples,  Milan, 
Pajnna,  Pavia,  and  other  Italian  towns.  The  rioters 
denounced  the  African  policy  of  the  Ministry  and 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Italian  troops.  The^.^^^ 
Ministry  of  Crispi,  in  the  face  of  these  demande,  ^^^m 
resigned.  Qeneral  Baratieri  was  relieved  of  his 
functions  as  Governor  of  Trythrea.  The  Ministry 
was  reconstituted  under  Marquis  di  Budini  and 
General  Biootti.  They  declared  in  the  Chambers 
that  the  national  honor  of  Italy  required  the  prose- 
oution  of  the  war  in  Abyssinia.  Four  days  later 
negotiations  were  opened  by  the  Italian  authorities  o^ 
to  obtain  terms  of  peace  from  King  Menelek. 

By  reason  of  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Der- 
vishes, made  bold  by  the  defeat  of  the  Italians, 
Egyptian  troops  were  ordered  to  march  to  Donr 
gola,   and  British  battalions  wwe  sent  to  Wa^ 
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Haifa.  Within  two  days  2,500  soldiera  left  Bal- 
liaua  for  Assoua.  The  Italians  Dear  Kassala  drove 
hack  a  large  force  of  Dervishes  while  attempting  to 
pg,.^[g,j^  capture  the  pass  of  Taberete.  Again  the  Italian 
iS^'""  losses  were  distressingly  heavy.  In  April,  another 
pitched  battle  was  fought  at  Moyram.  The  Italians 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  Dervishes  to 
Kassala.  Oeneral  Kitchener  left  Cairo  for  the 
front.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  there  were 
sharp  encounters  near  Suakim  between  the  Egyp- 
tian troops  and  the  Dervishes  under  the  stand- 
ard of  Osman  Digna.  The  Egyptian  troops  under 
Kitchener,  having  marched  through  the  night  of 
June  6  from  Skashe,  attacked  the  Dervishes  on  the 
f^^^  break  of  day  at  Feshet  The  Arabs  were  routed 
with  a  loss  of  900  killed  and  600  prisoners.  Sep- 
tember 23,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  relief  forces  reached 
Dongola.  The  Dervishes  scattered  in  the  Desert 
The  power  of  the  Mahdi  seemed  broken,  and  the 
British  troops  in  the  Soudan  were  brought  back  to 
the  Egyptian  headquarters  at  Dongola  In  autumn, 
peace  was  at  last  concluded  between  Italy  and  Abys- 
sinia. The  independence  of  Ethiopia  was  assured, 
and  a  new  boundary  line  was  agreed  on.  Meneiek, 
who  now  styled  himself  Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  re- 
leased his  Italian  prisoners. 

In    other    lands  the    various    European  Powers 

continued  to  pursue  their  various  colonial  enter- 

*J?JgJ^  prises.     On  June  18,  a  definite  treaty  was  signed 

tSt^      between  France   and    the  Queen   of   Madagascar, 

giving  the  French  itesident  complete  control  over 

Madagascar.     On  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  further 
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troubles  arose  after  the  sadden  death  of  Hamed 
Den  Said,  the  Sultan  oi  Zanzibar.  Said  Chalid,  hifl 
nephew,  proclaimed  himself  Sultan.  British  sailoia 
w«xe  immediately  landed  and  a  demand  was  mada 
for  a  surrender.  On  the  refusal  of  Said  Chalid  the 
Sultan's  palace  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the  combined  gnmbwd 
file  of  three  British  gunboats.  Said  Chalid  took 
refuge  on  a  German  ship. 

In  India,  the  demarcaticm  <^  Oia  northwestern 
frontier  was  at  last  concluded.  The  spheres  of  in- 
fluence for  Great  Britain,  Persia,  Afghanistan  and 
Russia  were  newly  determined.  In  Java,  the  Dutch 
troops,  after  an  exhausting  campaign  with  the  At- 
flhinese,  were  forced  to  abandon  their  adranced 
poets.  Their  settlements  were  burned  by  the  Atohi- 
nesel  In  July,  the  Dutch  won  a  brilliant  victory  at  AtchinnB 
Lamrida.  The  chief  of  the  Atehinese,  Nja  Makin, 
was  killed,  and  his  followers  were  routed. 

Marshal  Campos,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
Cuba,  was  relieved  of  his  command  early  in  the  year 
on  account  of  the  h<»tility  displayed  by  the  Havana 
conseryatives  toward  his  conciliatory  dealings  with 
the  rebels.  General  Weyler  was  appointed  Captain- 
General  of  Cuba.  At  the  opening  of  the  Cortes  theS^** 
Ministry  declared  that  the  moment  was  inopportune 
for  the  introduction  of  reforms  of  government  in 
Cuba.  Soon  it  was  announced  that  a  conspiracy 
had  been  discovered  by  the  aathorities  in  Manila 
for  the  purpose  of  separatmg  the  Philippine  Islands 
from  Spain.  A  month  later,  the  Governor-General  puipmoB 
of  the  PhUippineB  issued  a  decree  confiscating  the 
^x)perty  of  all  insurgent&     The  nmnbeis  were  esti- 
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niat3d  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
enforcement  of  this  decree  was  followed  by  new  -ap- 
riBings.  Late  in  the  year,  the  Spanish  troops  sTif- 
fered  a.  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  rebels  with  a  lose 
of  three  hundred. 

When  the  United  States  Congreea  passed  a  con- 
current resolution  in  favor  of  according  bellig- 
erent rights  to  the  Cuban  reToIutioniatB,  and  offered 
the  friendly  intervention  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
tain the  independence  of  Cuba,  great  popular  excite- 
ment arose  in  Spain.  Anti-American  demonstra- 
tions occurred  in  Madrid,  Bareelona  and  elsewhere. 
The  Spaniards  who  held  consular  posts  in  the 
United  States  resigned  by  way  of  protest  Prior 
to  this,  President  Cleveland  had  signed  a  proclama- 
tion admitting  Utah  as  a  State.  Existing  polyga- 
mous marriages  were  recognized,  but  polygamy  was 
prohibited  for  the  future. 

In  November,  the  American  Presidential  elec- 
tion was  the  object  of  keen  interest  throughout 
the  world.  The  result,  it  was  feared,  might  affect 
the  value  of  American  money  in  foreign  countriea 
William  J.  Bryan,  the  advocate  of  free  silver,  was 
defeated  by  William  McKinley,  the  Bepublican  can- 
didate; the  electoral  vote  standing  271  to  175. 

Early  in  the  year  a  revolutionary  outbreak  oc- 
curred at  Seoul  in  Korea,  during  which  the  Prime 
Minister  and  several  high  officials  were  murdered. 
The  Korean  King  and  Crown  Prince  were  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Kussian  Legation.  On  the  plea 
of  renewed  anti-Christian  atrocities,  a  treaty  was 
finally  concluded  between   China  and  Bussia  by 
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whicli  the  Chinese  OoTemment  conceded  a  railway  ^ 
acroBS  Manchnria  to  connect  Fort  Arthur  with  theu 
Trans-Siberian  Bailwaj. 

Not  long  afterward,  an  overwhelming  tidal  wave 
swept  the  northeast  coast  of  Japan  on  June  15. 
More  than  30,000  personB  were  drowned.  On  the 
same  day,  Ajidr^  ascended  in  a  balloon  and  drifted 
northward  from  Tromsoe  to  search  for  the  North 
Pole.  After  the  first  few  carrier  pigeons  released 
by  him  all  trace  of  the  ventoresome  expedition  *n*eo 
was  lost.  Only  one  of  his  buoys  was  long  after 
pioked  up. 

Shortly  afterward,  Dr.  Nansen  arnved  at  Yardo 
from  Franz-Josef  Land,  haying  abandoned  bis  ship 
"Fram"  in  March,  1896.  Six  days  later  the  "Fram"  ntum 
was  brought  into  a  Norwegian  port.  The  Shah  of 
Persia's  assassination  on  the  first  of  May,  when  en- 
tering the  mosque,  by  Mirza  Mahmed  Keza,  caused 
marked  disturbances  in  Persia  at  the  accession  of 
the  new  Shab. 

Other  memorable  events  of  the  year  were  the  great 
historic  festivities  held  at  Badapesth  in  honor  of  the 
Millennial  of  Hungary.  Maurice  J6kai,  the  Hun- 
garian writer,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  J^iuti 
his  literary  activity.  He  had  published  over  three 
hundred  volumes,  full  of  color  and  life.  Among 
his  bolder  and  riper  works  are  "A  Hungarian  Na- 
bob," "Zoltfin  Kiirpfithy,"  "The  Palmy  Days  of 
Transylvania,"  "The  New  Squire,"  "Black  Dia- 
monds," "There  is  no  Devil,"  and  "Twice  Two 
Are  Four. "  As  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Par- 
liament,  J6kai  has  served  his  country  welL     His 
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hteraiy  powers  found  expieaaion  not  only  in  liia  in- 
uumerable  ooTels,  but  in  atroog  political  speechn 
and  trenchant  newspaper  articles. 

Dnrii^  this  year,  Henrik  Ibsen  produced  liis 
"Jolm  Gabriel  Borkman,"  another  dr&matlo  stodx 
of  social  conditioQS.  With  the  appearance  at 
"Brand"  and  "Peer  Gynt"  b^an  his  period  of 
protest  against  modem  aooiety.  In  the  "Doll's 
House,"  Ibsen  tried  to  show  that  marriage  is  a  iail- 
nre.  Other  powerful  plays  were  "Ghosts,"  "Eos- 
mersholm,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Sea,"  "Hedda  Ga- 
bier,"  "The  Maater  BuHder,"  and  "The  Pillara  of 
Society. ' ' 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  tbe  British  Medi- 
cal AssooiatioD  met  in  Canada.  The  meeting  was 
otherwise  memorable  for  the  presence  of  Lord  Lis- 
ter, the  father  of  antiseptic  sorgery.  When  tlie 
president  characterized  him  as  "the  most  illustrioos 
surgeon  of  our  generation, ' '  the  members  rose  from 
their  seats  and  cheered  Lister  again  and  again.  The 
honor  was  deserred.  By  his  disoorery  of  antiaepeis 
Lister,  in  1861,  had  prored  that  hy  surgical  cleanli- 
ness operations  could  be  performed  with  safety. 

Frederick  Leightoo,  tbe  famous  English  artist, 
died  before  this.  Bom  at  Scarboro  in  1880,  he 
studied  in  Borne,  and  later  at  the  Boyal  Academy 
at  Berlin  and  in  Paris.  In  1866,  he  exhibited  as  his 
first  picture  in  Ei^land  "Cimabne's  Madonna  Car- 
ried Through  the  Streets  of  Florence"  in  the  Boyal 
Academy  in  London.  The  picture  attracted  imme- 
diate attention,  and  was  purchased  by  Queen  Vio- 
toria.    Fourteen  years  afterward,  having  contributed 
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noteworthy  pictares  to  bbnost  every  exhibition  of 
the  Boj&l  Academy,  Leighton  became  a  full-fledged 
Academloiaa,  when  he  contributed  "Eleotra  at  the 
Tomb  of  Agamemnon,"  and  "St.  Jerome,"  his  di- 
ploma work.  Among  Leighton's  essays  in  sculp- 
ture, the  most  succeasful  was  his  bronze  "Athlete 
Strangling  a  Python." 

John  Everett  Millais,  one  of  England's  foremost 
artists,  died  on  August  S.  He  began  painting  very 
young.  One  of  his  earliest  works,  "Pizarro  Seizing  gjg^* 
the  Men  of  Peru,"  was  exhibited  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  in  1846,  and  in  the  following  year  a  gold 
medal  was  awarded  to  Millaia's  historical  canras, 
"The  Tribe  of  Benjamin  Seizing  the  Daughters 
of  Judah."  Henceforth  every  exhibition  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  contained  new  contributions  by 
Millais.  After  ten  years  of  ceaseless  activity  he 
was  made  a  full  Academician  in  1864,  when  he 
contributed  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  "Charlie 
Is  My  Darling."  Several  years  previously  Millais, 
together  with  Rosaetti,  Holman  Hunt,  Madox  Brown 
anda  few  others,  had  founded  "The  Brotherhood  of 
the  Pre-Eaphaelites, "  While  thus  engaged  Millais  pre- 
formed close  ties  of  friendship  with  John  Buskin,  ^'^ 
the  famous  art  critic,  which  were  not  even  broken 
by  the  fact  that  Buskin's  wife  was  divorced  from 
him  in  order  to  be  married  to  Millais. 

By  the  death  of  William  Morris,  the  poet,  on 
October  8,  the  English  School  of  Modem  Bomantic 
Art  and  Literature  lost  one  of  its  leaders.     In  1858™^ 
he  published  "The  Defence  of  Guenevere"  and  other 
poems.     Nearly  ten  years  later  foUowed  his  epic 
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poem,  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Juon,"  and  "The 
Earthly  ParadiBe."  During  these  same  yeaia  U«r- 
ris,  together  with  Roasetti  and  Burse-Jonea,  em- 
barked OQ  an  arti&tio  enterpriBe  for  the  design- 
ing and  mannfaoture  of  original  deoorations  iot 
honae  interiors.  This  enterprise  proved  eminently' 
successful,  and  had  a  lasting  effect  in  improring 
the  style  of  English  deoorative  designs.  Besides 
this,  Uorris  undertook  the  printing  and  binding  ot 
high  class  books,  a  ventnie  which  likewise  proved 
a  oomplete  commercial  suooera.  Morris's  aaperbly 
printed  books  from  the  "Eelmaoott  Frees,"  fetched 
higher  prices  than  anj  other  books  issued  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentniy.  His 
literary  productions,  daring  these  same  yeais,  were 
"Love  is  Enough,"  188S;  "The  Boots  of  the  Moun- 
tains," 1890,  and  "The  Story  of  the  Glittering 
Plain,"  1891.  Besides  these  original  productions, 
Morris  translated  Homer's  "Odysaey,"  Virgil's 
' '  ^neid, ' '  together  with  loelandio  translations. 
Morris's  original  productions,  "The  Story  of  Sigurd 
the  Yolaung  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblongs,"  1876^ 
and  the  "Tale  of  the  House  of  the  Yomngs,"  18B8, 
closely  resemble  his  Icelandic  translations  As  a 
Socialistio  thinker,  Morris  first  gare  vent  to  his 
original  views  in  his  book,  "The  Day  is  Coming: 
A  Chant  for  a  Socialist, ' '  1884,  followed  fonr  years 
later  by  the  collected  lectures  "Signs  of  Change," 
and  afterward  by  a  monograph  on  "Socialism,  Its 
Growth  and  Outcome,"  published  in  collaboration 
with  E.  B.  Box.  This  partial  list  of  Morris's  pnbli- 
eations  on  such  widely  divergent  subjeots  in  itself 
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sufficiently  rereals  the  wonderful  versatility  of  the 
man. 

The  coronation  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina  at 
Moscow  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  At 
their  very  close  the  festivities  were  marred  by  an  K^ 
avfal  panic  and  stampede,  during  which  S,  000  per 
Bona  were  crushed  to  death  or  seriouely  injured. 
Shortly  after  this  a  flurry  of  political  excitement 
was  caused  in  October  throughout  Germany  and 
Aastria  by  Prince  Bismarck's  piqued  revelations 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  secret  treaty  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  It  had  been  concluded  in 
1882,  jost  after  the  Triple  Alliance  was  formed. 
During  the  last  days  of  August  another  massacre 
of  6,000  Armenians  was  perpetrated — this  time  at 
Constantinople.  Serious  riots  were  also  reported 
at  Pera  Galata.  The  Divan  was  endangered  by 
the  connivance  of  the  imperial  troops.  The  Powers 
protested.  Seven  days  later  at  Eguin,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, 2,500  Armenians  were  murdered  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Turkish  authorities. 

In  Crete  disturbances  arose  at  Canea.  The  Turk- 
ish soldiers  went  about  pillaging  and  killing  Chris- 
tians. Abdullah  Pasha  was  appointed  Civil  and 
Military  Governor  of  Crete,  with  the  object  of  re-Jj^^ 
storing  tranquillity.  The  Porte  agreed  to  accept 
in  principle  the  suggestions  of  the  Ambassadors 
for  the  pacification  of  Crete,  including  general 
amnesty. 

The  Greek  Government,  during  the  summer, 
under  pressure  from  the  Great  Powers,  took  meas- 
ures to  prevent  armed  volunteera  from  embarking 
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tor  Crete,  or  from  inTftding  MttoadoBu.  At  tfae 
same  time  the  Mussulm&n  population  of  Crete,  i«- 
flenting  the  efforts  of  their  rulers  to  maintain  pesce 
at  &ny  f»ice,  pillaged  the  houses  of  the  Christiaaa. 
Before  long,  Ptakni,  chief  of  the  insn^enta  in 
Uacedonia,  arrived  on  the  Greek  frontier,  pnieaei 
hy  the  Turks.  With  fifteen  oompanions  he  was 
arrested  by  Greek  aoldiers  and  taken  to  Tariaea. 
Finally  the  Sultan  aooeded  to  the  demands  of  tlw 
Powers  for  the  settlement  of  the  Cretan  quaation. 
He  consented  to  a  local  government  under  a  Chris- 
tian governor,  who  waa  removable  only  wi&  the 
consent  of  the  Powers.  At  Canea,  the  Cretan 
deputies  agreed  to  accept  the  aatonomy  obtained 
£rom  the  Porte  by  the  interventioii  of  ^e  Poweia. 
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THE  year  opened  with  tlie  release  of  the  Av- 
meiiiaii  prisonera  bj  the  Forte,  on  the  in* 
tervertion  of  the  Powers.  More  collisionB 
between  the  Christiana  and  MusenlmanB  oocurred^^e. 
at  HeraklioD  and  other  places  in  Crete,  with  mueh  Turite; 
lose  of  life.  Canea  was  set  on  fire  at  several  places. 
Sailors  from  ships  of  the  varionB  Powers  in  the  hix- 
bor  CTentaally  succeeded  in  quenching  the  flames. 
The  Cretan  insurgents  having  proclaimed  anion 
with  Greece  on  February  8,  orders  were  issued  for 
all  the  available  Greek  torpedo  vessels  to  be  oom-  onek 

expedlUan 

missioned.     Prince  George  sailed  from  the  Pineua 
amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

On  February  IS,  Georgi  Pasha  Berovitoh,  the 
Turkish  Governor  of  Crete,  took  refuge  on  board 
the  flagship  of  the  Russian  Admiral,  lying  ofE 
Hatepa,  and  subsequently  telegraphed  his  resigna- 
tion. In  consequence  of  this,  the  Greek  Consuls  at 
the  various  towns  of  Crete,  having  placed  their  fel- 
low citizens  under  British  protection,  hauled  down 
their  flag  and  left  the  island.  Two  days  later,  p„„^^ 
Canea  was  occupied  by  marines  and  sailors  of  the^'c^i^ 
allied  fleets.  On  the  Slat,  the  foreign  warships 
flred  npon  the  Cretan  insurgents'  camp  near  Canea. 

In  tlie  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Fnuoli  Oham,- 
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'bet,  and  in  the  Qcrman  Beicliatag,  spirited  debates 
S^SS''™  ensued  concerning  fhia  action.  On  March  2,  a  coUec- 
"^  tiTc  note  ol  the  six  Powers — indicating  their  policy 
toward  Crete — was  presented  Bimultaneooalj  at  Con- 
fltantinople  and  Athena.  The  Snitan  declared  hifl 
readiness  to  adopt  the  recommendation  oi  the  Pow- 
ers for  the  establishment  of  Cretan  autonomy. 
Greece  would  not  withdraw  her  lorcee  from  Crete 
and  called  oat  the  reserves  of  1890. 

In  the  meantime,  the  palace  at  Canea  and  other 
buildings  were  burned  down  by  Mohammedan  inceo- 
diariea.  Fort  Stavros  was  captured  by  the  Cretan 
insurgents,  with  its  Turkish  garrison  of  S,000  men. 
The'  Turkish  Zaptiehs  at  Canea  demanded  arrears 
.  of  a  year's  pay,  mutinied  against  their  officero,  and 
shot  their  colonel.  Pickets  of  sailors  and  marines 
were  then  despatched  from  the  aUied  fleet,  and 
after  a  slight  resistance  the  mutineers  surrendered. 
Eventually,  on  the  17th  of  March,  autonomy  was 
proclaimed  in  Crete.  This  was  followed  by  Moham- 
medan attacks  upon  the  Christians  at  Oanea  and 
Ehetimos.  The  aged  Gladstone  bitterly  denounced 
the  pro-Turkish  policy  of  the  European  Powers. 
On  the  2lBt,  a  close  blockade  of  Crete  was  formally 
declared.  The  Cretan  insurgents,  having  driven 
the  Turkish  troops  out  of  the  Akrotiri  blockhouses 
and  occupied  them,  were  in  turn  shelled  out  by  the 
guns  of  the  fleet.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Greece 
left  Athens  for  the  frontier.  The  Porte  at  once 
issued  a  circular  to  the  Ottoman  representatives 
abroad  demanding  the  evacaation  of  Crete  by  the 
Greek  troops    and  protesting  against  the  appoint- 
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meat  of  ft  govertwr  of  Crete  by  the  Fowen. 
Ott  the  following  d&j  teyeral  bands  of  irregalan, 
UDder  the  directicai  of  the  Ethnike  Hetairia, 
crossed  the  frontier,  invading  TuxkiBh  territory. 
They  were  met  by  the  TcrkiBh  troops  who  but- 
rounded  and  captured  several  of  the  invading 
detachments.  Turkish  gunnera  at  Privisa  sank  a 
Oreelc  merohantman  in  the  Oulf  of  Arta.  Turkey  Turner 
declared  war  on  April  17.  Fighting  began  in  the  war 
mountain  paaaes  of  Thesaalj.  The  mobilization  of 
the  Turkieh  army,  aa  planned  by  Von  der  Golz, 
was  effected  in  four  weeks.  The  first  oonapicuouB 
skirmish  in  the  pass  of  Keseros  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Greeks.  The  Turks  bore  themselves 
well  under  heavy  losses.  Under  Edhem  Pasha  the 
Turkish  main  column  advanced  from  Elassona  and 
succeeded  in  conveying  their  heavy  siege  guns  over 
the  mountains  along  a  new  military  road  prepared 
weeks  in  advance.  The  importaat  pass  of  Malanajo™^^ 
was  captured.  The  Greek  vanguard  forfeited  their 
best  positions.  Kearly  200,000  strong,  the  Turkish 
forces  poured  down  into  the  plain  of  Theasaly. 
Crown  Prince  Constantine's  retreat  from  Mati  had 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  Greeks,  and  was  taken  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  serious  warlike  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  royal  house  of  Greece.  The  compara- 
tive inactivity  of  the  Greek  naval  squadrons  on  the 
coast  of  Epirua  and  Macedonia  confirmed  this  im* 
pression,  for  they  contented  themselves  merely  with 
bombarding  several  Turkish  seaports,  where  depots 
of  provisions  and  arms  had  been  established.  Large  °' 
quantities  of  grain  were  destroyed.    In  Thessaly,  the 
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Gh'eek  forces  were  ordered  to  fall  l^ack  on  Lariaaa. 
The  town  woa  evacuated  bj  Prince  Constantme 
amid  a  panic  of  the  terror-stricken  Greek  ooontry 
people.  On  receipt  of  this  newa  at  Athens,  a  revo- 
lution  nearly  broke  out  The  gunsmiths'  shops  were 
plundered   and   wild  threats    were    made    against 

SSieTMiia'  *^®  king  and  princes.     Delejanis,   the  Prime  Min- 

''^'"*'  iflter  responsible  for  the  war,  had  to  resign  in 
favor  of  Demetrios  Bhallis,  the  leader  of  the  Radi- 
cals. The  Greek  troops  under  Smolenskis,  contrary 
to  orders  from  headquarters,  made  a  determined 

voimuao  ^^^"'^  "*  Velestiuo,  between  Larissa  and  Volo,  and 
not  only  succeeded  in  arresting  the  advance  of  the 
Turks,  but  threw  their  Oircasaian  cavalry  back  with 
severe  Ims.  After  a  victorious  fight  of  three  days 
the  Greeks,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Turks,  evacuated 
the  position.  Smolenskis'  subsequent  retreat  to 
AlmiroB  near  Thermopylte  resulted  in  a  division 
of  the  Greek  forces.  The  army  of  Thessaly  was  cut 
in  two.  On  May  8,  the  Bhallis  Ministry  decided 
to  continue  the  war  and  to  recall  Colonel  Yaasos 
from  Crete,  appointing  him  to  command  on  the 
frontier  of  Epirus.  Smolenskia  was  appointed  to 
general    command.      The    functions    of    the    royal 

fn'^^'""  princes,  as  Bhallis  expressed  it  in  the  Boul^  were 
reduced  to  those  of  "statues."  On  May  6,  the 
Turks  attacked  the  Greeks  in  great  force,  so  that 
the  latter  were  forced  to  abandon  Pharsaloa  and 
fall  back  on  Vomokos.  The  resulting  battle  was 
lai^ely  an  artillery  engagement.     The  Greeks  were 

vomokoa  badly  beaten.  The  Foreign  Legion  only,  under  the 
Italian  leaders  Cipriani  and    Garibaldi's  son,   ao- 
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quitted  tliemMlTea  with  ei«dit.     Two  days  later  the 
Greek  iotcm  -witiidiew  irom  Yelestiao  and  YaIo,^i?f^ 
and  ^  Turkish  troope  occapied  these  two  Btrong"**"* 
plaeeB  without  oppoeitioii  from  the  Greek  warship* 
in  the    harbor.     Finally,  on   Maj  11,  Greece  be- 
sought  the  interyfflitioQ  of  the  great  Powots.    Tho 
embarkation    of    Greek     Ixoops    serring    in    Crete 
oommedoed  at  once  at  Canea  under  the  superviaion 
of  the  rapreaentatiTes  of  the  Powers.     On  the  14th, 
the  Greek  forces  again  inraded  the  Epirus,  to  defend 
the  population  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turks :  on 
the  heights  of  Gribovo  a  fierce  battle  was  fought,  „^^ 
in  which  the  advantage  remained  with  the  Greeks. 
The  following  day  the  Porte  notified  the  Powera- 
ci  the  terms  which  must  precede  an  armistice — an 
indsmnity  by  Greece  of  260,000,000  francs  and  an- 
nexation of  Theaaaly  to  Turkey.     The  Powers  ex- 
aeted  milder  terms.     The  last  detachment  of  Greek  ,^^^^^ 
tcoopa  left  Crete,  but  nothing  was  settled  as  yet'*™***' 
concerning  its  future  government 

Pot  a  month  there  was  peace  in  Crete.  After 
[Oolonged  discussion  the  Porte  finally  adopted 
io  principle  the  frontier  proposed  by  the  Powers. 
Toward  l^e  end  of  the  month,  Djevad  Pasha,  ex- 
Grand  Vizier  and  former  Yali  of  Crete,  arrived  at 
Ganea  to  assume  command,  but  the  admirals  of  the 
allied  fleet  would  not  recognize  him. 

After  much  friction  the  diplomatic  struggle  at 
Constantinople  ended  in  the  practical  triumph  of 
the  German  policy,  which  gave  a  partial  control 
of  the  Greek  finances  to  a  commission  of  the  great 
Powers.     A  treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  and 
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Oreeoe  vaa  eTontaally  Bigned  at  Constantmople  on 

Deoember  4,  and  formally  ratified  hj  the  Saltan  and 

King  George  on  December  16.     Turkej  agreed  to 

1^,,^  ^    eraouate  Thesealy,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  fron- 

****•        tier  ridges.      Greeoe  had  to  pay  an  indemni^  of 

92,000,000  drachmas  (or  francs)  in  gold.     Fending 

payment,  Tkessaly  was  to  be  occupied  by  Turkish 

garrisons.     The  ravages  of  this  oconpation  proTed 

more  sertons  to  Theasaly  than  thoee  of  the  war.     In 

.  order  to  float  a  loan  wherein  to  pay  the  -indemnity 

to  Turkey,  Greeoe  had  to  mortgage  her  national 

OrMoe      revenues  to  the  foreign  Powers.     An  international 

bankrupt  ° 

commission  henceforth  was  charged  with  the  supei^ 
vision  and  control  of  Greek  finances. 

In  the  Transvaal,  the  High  Court  Bill  was  passed 
by  the  Yolksraad,  notwithstanding  the  unanimoos 
opinion  of  the  Rand  lawyers  that  it  endangered  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  President  Krue- 
ger  presented  to  Chamberlain  a  bill  of  indemnity  to 
be  paid — first,  for  material  damage,  £677,988;  and, 
second,  for  moral  or  intellectual  damage,  £1,100,- 
000.  Krueger  again  took  occasion  to  deny  the  suze- 
rainty of  Great  Britain,  but  declared  his  intention 
strictly  to  observe  the  London  Convention.  The 
Volksraad  consented  to  repeal  the  Anti-Immigration 
o^ooM-  Bill,  against  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  protested 
TnHWTfcM  as  a  violation  of  the  convention  with  Great  Britain; 
and  the  government  of  the  Orange  Free  State  like- 
wise withdrew  a  similar  bill,  which  President  Steyn 
had  agreed  upon  with  President  Krueger. 

British  troops  under  General  Yeatman  Biggs  were 
assailed  in  Northern  India  while  marching  to  Ka- 
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rappa.     On  October  20,  after  a  tliree  houre'  fight,  „„jj„ 
they  Btormed  the  ateep  ridge  of  Dhargai,  held  to  be"'*'^'*™' 
impregnable  by  the  tribeamen.     The  Khaibar  Pass  Dhu«>i 
and  the  forts  Mesjid  and  Maude  were  abandoned  to 
the  British  without  a  stroke. 

In  America,  William  McKinley  was  inaugurated 
as  President     Congress  met  in  special  session  tof*"W«S 
act  on  the  President's  message  urging  a  higher  pro- 
tective tariff.     The  Dingley  Tariff  was  passed  fourDiD>iv 
months  later.     In  June,  the  treaty  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  States 
was  si^ed  bv  the  President     The  Hawaiian  Senate  uod  of 
ratified  the  treaty. 

In  July,  great  excitement  had  been  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  eold  in  the  Klondike.     ThousandB  of 

Gold  totiDd 

gold  seekers  from  all  over  the  world    emigrated  m^io"*'** 
thither.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Alaskan  boun- 
dary question  came  up,  the  I>ominion  of  Canada 
claiming  a  part  of  the  Klondike  district. 

The  Venezuelan  arbitration  treaty  was  s^ed  at 
"Washington,  February  2,  by  Senor  Andrade  andS^^^ 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  and  the  final  ratifications  of  "■■"J' 
the  Anglo-American-Venezuelan  boundary  treaty 
were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  June  14.  Brit- 
ish relations  with  Venezuela,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended for  several  years,  were  resumed. 

In  consequence  of  the  murder  of  two  German  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  the  German  admiral  on  the  China  "^""^^ 
station,  on  November  14,  landed  600  men  at  Kiao-  °'^ 
Chan,  and  seized  the  telegraph  station  and  magazine. 
Deprived  of  their  ammunition,  the  Chinese  retired 
without  fighting.     Having  obtained  this  foothold, 
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iba  German  Goveniment  deapatohed  a  strong  fieefe 
under  Frinoe  Henry  to  China,  and  fnrther  exaoted 
the  inlet  of  Sansali  as  a  coaling  statioo. 

Other  events  of  note  during  this  year  were  the 
opening  of  the  Brusaels  International  £xhibiti<nt 
on  May  10,  by  King  Leopold,  and  later  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria.  On  June  20,  the  Qneen's 
aooeesion  day,  Berrioes  were  held  in  every  ohnroh 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Along  the  entire  line  of 
the  subsequent  prooeBBion  honses  were  goi^^eoosly 
decorated  and  illmninated  by  night.  BegimentB 
from  every  colony  marched  by  the  Prince  of  Wain 
in  a  review  at  Alderahot.  At  Spithead,  the  great- 
eat  naval  pi^eant  yet  witnessed  was  reviewed  by 
Queen  Victoria.  English  poets  wrote  laodatoiy 
veraea  for  the  occasion.  The  best  of  ail  waa  Bud- 
yard  Kipling's  " Beceseional, "  published  after  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  was  over. 

A  sinister  closing  feature  of  the  year  wSB  the 
noticeable  increase  of  fanatical  assasainatifmB.  Sellor 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  the  Spanish  Friiae  Hiniater, 
was  killed  by  an  Italian  anarchist  named  GollL 
Afterward,  SeHor  Idiarte  Borda,  President  of  tlie 
Republic  of  Uruguay,  was  assassinated  on  the  poioh 
of  the  cathedral  at  Montevideo.  In  the  middle  of 
September  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Preai- 
dent  Diaz  of  Mexico.  An  attempt  to  assassinate 
President  Moreas  of  Brasiil  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  on 
November  6,  caused  serious  disturbances  in  BrasiL 
In  Bio,  the  printing  eatablishmente  of  three  news- 
papers which  had  been  hostile  to  the  President  were 
sacked  by  mobs.     Brazil  was  placed  under  martial 
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law   for  tliir^  daye,  and  many  of  the  prominent  j^j^^j^,^ 
deputies  were  arrested  before  they  oonld  leave  tltefi^" 
oountry. 

In  tunsical  annals  this  year  is  noted  for  the  death 
of  Johannes  Brahms.  He  began  as  a  brilliant  uid 
versatile  pianist  In  1868,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
made  a  concert  tour  with  the  Hungarian  violinist,  ^£^ 
Bemenyi.  At  GWttingen  he  played  for  Joachim,  who 
sent  him  to  Schumann.  The  composer  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  promise  of  the  youthful  musician 
that  he  welcomed  him  as  one  of  the  coming  com- 
posers. Liszt,  bearing  him  play  his  scherzo  in  E-flat 
minor,  mistakenly  hailed  him  aa  an  apostle  of 
romantioiam.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Brahms  devel- 
oped into  an  idealistic  composer  of  the  purest  type. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  Von  Baelow  his  or- 
chestral oompoaitions  were  shown  to  be  in  line  with 
the  great  masterpieces  of  Beethoven.  As  a  song 
compoeer  he  proved  a  lineal  descendant  of  Schubert, 
Schumann  and  Franz.  Judged  by  his  works,  which 
exceed  ISO,  he  must  be  pronounced  as  the  greatest 
master  of  symphonic  music  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  after  Wagner. 

In  Germany,  the  principal  literary  event  of  the 
year  was  the  production  of  Gerhardt  Hauptmann'a  hSJ^T** 
fairy-drama  "The  Sunken  Bell,"  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  modem  German  plays.  Before  this  be 
brought  out  '  'Dawn, ' '  '  'Lonely  People, ' '  '  'The 
Weavers,"  "Hannele,"  and  "Florian  Geyer. " 

Alphonae  Daudet,  the  brilliant  French  novelist,  ^p,,,)^^ 
died  on  December  16,  at  Paris.     From  Nhnes,  Al-  ^""^ 
pboase  Daudet,  at  the  age   of   seventeen,  betook 
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iaamtit  to  Paris,  there  to  follow  Iob  Dhceen  oaren 
of  lettarB.  After  ike  fall  of  -tlie  Seoaad  Bmpiie, 
Alphonse  Dsudet  rose  to  the  highest  rank  antovg 
the  novelists  of  hie  geneiHtioiL  His  celebrated 
story,  "Fromont  jHone  et  Rialer  Aine,"  iBBaed  B 
1874,  speedily  ran  tiiroogh  BLztj  editions,  and  m 
dramatized  form  proved  no  leBs  popular.  Tbea 
oame  the  stories  of  "Jaok,"  1876;  '*!«  Nabob," 
1877;  "Les  Eois  en  Exnl,"  1879,  "Numa  Bourne- 
stam,"  1881,  "L'Evangeliste, "  1882;  "Sapho,"  1884, 
the  brilliant  sucoess  of  wbioh  was  promptlj  repeated 
on  the  Btage;  and  "Tartarin  en  les  Alpea,"  pab- 
lifihed  in  1886,  as  a  sequel  to  his  "Tartarin  de  Ta- 
rasoon."  After  the  publication  of  "Trcaite  An* 
ik  Palis,"  Alphonse  Daudet  definitalj  ended  bis 
prospects  of  enlenng  the  French  Acaderaj  by  Uie 
publication  of  his  brilliant  sardonic  novel  "L'lnk- 
mortel."    His  last  work  was  "Soutien  de  FamiUe." 

On  Deoember  28,  the  first  production  of  Bdmond 
BoaMQd  Bostaud's  romantic  play,  "Cyrano  de  Bei^erac," 
lifted  the  author  to  the  highest  rank  among  French 
playwrights.  Previous  to  this,  Rostand  had  bronglit 
out  "LesKomanesgues"  at  the  Com^die  Frau9ai8e, 
and  later  ' '  La  Frincesse  Lointaine' '  and  '  'Ia 
Samaratine,"  none  of  which  scored  so  striking  a 
success.  The  great  French  comedian  Goquelin,  to 
whom  this  play  was  dedicated,  from  the  start 
created  such  a  furor  by  his  masterful  impmrsonatioB 
of  "Cyrano"  that  the  popularity  of  the  play  was 
assured.  It  has  remained  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
productions  of  the  French  Jin  de  siicle  stage. 

The  long-festering  Cuban  troubles  did  not  claim 
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BeriooB  attention  tUs  year  ontil  late  in  antomn, 
when  the  town  of  Yictoria  del  las  Tanas,  the  mosttao^ 
exposed  (Uty  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  was 
attacked  bj  the  inBnrgents  and  taken  after  severe 
fighting.  According  to  official  statistics  issned  by 
the  Spanish  Minister  of  War,  there  had  been  sent 
to  Cuba  between  November,  1895,  and  May,  1896, 
181,788  men,  6,261  officers  and  40  generals,  and  to 
the  Philippines  27,768  men,  881  officers  and  9  gen- 
erals. Alter  the  assassination  of  Ganovas,  the  Sa- 
gasta  Ministry  was  shamed  into  rescinding  "Weyler'a 
inhuman  military  measures  in  Cuba.  General  Wey> 
ler  was  recalled  from  his  command  in  Cuba  by  the 
new  Spanish  Ministry,  and  Marshal  Kamon  Blanco 
superseded  him  with  full  powers  to  proclaim  the 
autonomy  of  the  island.  The  Spanish  Cortes  voted 
$600,000  for  the  starving  paci£coa  of  Cuba. 

The  attitude  of  the  rebels  toward  Spain  was 
clearly  shown  in  December,  when  Colonel  Buiz,  D«»thaf 
Oeneral  Blanco's  aide-de-camp,  who  had  been  sent 
to  make  peace  proposals  to  the  Cuban  insurgents, 
on  the  basis  of  autonomy,  was  shot  by  order  of  the 
insurgent  chief  Myia  Bodriguez,  together  with  8ev< 
eral  insurgents  who  were  ready  to  treat  with  the 
Spanish  leader.  The  so-oaUed  Cuban  G-ovemment 
of  the  revolutionista  was  of  an  itinerant  character. 
The  insurgents  were  still  active  in  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe.  By  means 
of  a  strong  line  of  militiuy  posts  and  block-houses, 
known  as  the  Trooha,  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  Tbe 
hold  the  rebels  in  check  round  and  about  Havana, 
Hatanzas  and  Pinar  del  Bio. 
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A  portant  of  moid  BeriooB  troal)leB  for  ^win  oooU 
be  diwwmed,  late  in  Daoember,  in  PresidBct  Me- 
Kinlej'B  final  message  to  Cocgreas.     He  aaid: 

"The  moat  important  problem  wxdi  whiob  tliaa 
goremment  Ib  now  oalled  upon  to  deal,  pertaining 
to  its  foreign  rolationa,  oonoems  its  da^  toward 
Spain  and  the  Cuban  inrarreotion.  .  .  Aooordisg 
to  oonBervatiTe  eetimatea  from  Spanish  souraes,  the 
mortali^  among  the  Cuban  leooneentradoa  from 
starvation  and  the  diseases  thereto  inoident  exoeod 
one  half  of  their  total  utimber.  Tiae  is  not  oiviliaed 
warfare.  It  is  extermination.  The  only  peace  it 
can  beget  is  a  wildemeas.  .  .  The  near  fatoie  will 
demonstrate  whether  the  indispensable  condition  of 
s  righteous  peace,  just  alike  to  the  Cabana  and  to 
Spain,  as  well  as  equitable  to  our  interests,  is  likely 
to  be  attained.  If  not,  the  ezigratoj  of  farther  and 
other  action  by  the  United  States  will  remain  to  be 
taken.  When  that  time  comes  that  action  will  h» 
determined  in  the  light  of  indisputable  rigbt  and 
du'^.  It  will  be  faced  without  misgiving  or  hesi> 
tancj  in  the  light  of  the  obligation  this  goTemmegat 
owes  to  itself — to  the  people  who  have  oonfided  to 
it  the  protection  of  tiieir  interests  and  honor — and 
to  humanity." 
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AT  TEE  opeujng  of  this  year  the  insaireotiaii 
m  Cnbft  appeared  inepressible.  To  protect  ^  ^ 
Ameriosn  intereete  the  battleahip  "Maine"  gg*^ 
mm  sent  to  Havana.  Spain  immediatelj  notified 
tin  United  States,  by  way  of  reply,  that  the  Span- 
ish omiser  "Yizoaya"  would  pay  a  return  visit  to 
New  York. 

In  this  critical  state  of  pablic  opinion  two  eventBBwmi^h 
ocoTirred  that  served  to  heighten  the  tension.  Ajj^^*- 
Oaban  sympathizer  Hurreptitiously  gained  poases- 
flioB  of  a  letter  written  by  Don  Enrique  Dupuy 
de  Lome,  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Washington,  to 
SeSor  Canalejas,  the  confidential  agent  of  CaDOva& 
In  this  letter  President  McKinley  was  characterized 
as  a  "low  politician,"  The  letter  was  published  in 
New  York.  SeBor  De  Lome  conceded  its  authen- 
ticity, and  at  once  cabled  his  resignation.  Dob 
Laie  Polo  y  Bemab^  was  appointed  bis  successor. 
Scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed,  when  the  news  ar- 
rived of  an  appalling  disaster  in  Havana.  On  Tues- 
day night,  February  15,  the  "Maine"  blew  up,  and 
868  of  her  officers  and  crew  were  killed.  At  the 
time  of  tiie  explosiMi,  the  "Maine"  was  moored  to 
a  bufff  sdected  by  the  Spanish  authoritiee  in  Ha-  ?i^S^„ 
vana.    Most  of  her  officers  were  on  shore  attending 
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a  TMOptioQ.  Captain  Sigabee,  her  commander,  waa 
in  Ida  cabin,  having  jnat  finiahed  a  complete  in- 
speotioQ  of  the  ship.  The  captain's  official  report 
ol  the  disaster  arrived  in  Waabington  at  dead  of 
night,  and  waa  oommunioated  to  the  President  in 
his  bed-chamber.  The  brief  despatch  ended  with 
an  appeal  to  the  American  people  "to  8usp«id 
judgment. ' ' 

The  explosion  of  the  "Maine"  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  American  people.  It  was  theb 
instinctive  belief  that  it  was  the  result  of  treacher- 
ous design.  The  Jingo  newspapers  lashed  popnJar 
feeling  to  fury.  The  arrival  of  the  "Tizcsya"  in 
New  York,  at  this  juncture,  had  a  sinister  effect 
:  Her  captain,  SeHor  Eulate,  met  with  an  insulting 
reception  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  He  lost 
no  time  in  weighing  anchor  to  proceed  to  Havana. 
The  Spanish  government  sent  a  message  of  con- 
dolence for  the  "Maine"  tragedy.  No  objection 
was  raised  when  the  United  States  cruiser  "Mont- 
gomery" was  despatched  to  Havana.  On  the  other 
hand,  Spain,  through  her  representative  at  Washing- 
ton, intimated  that  it  would  be  gratifying  to  her  if 
no  more  food  supplies  were  sent  to  Cuba  in  Ameri- 
can  war  vesseU,  and  if  the  American  Gonsul-Cteneral 
Btiould  be  recalled.  The  American  Secretary  of 
State  made  the  following  official  statement:  "The 
President  will  not  consider  the  recall  of  Q-eneral 
Lee. ' '  Spain  thereupon  withdrew  her  request  In 
view  of  this  conciliatory  measure,  the  American 
Govemment  consented  to  forward  the  relief  sup- 
plies by  means  of  the  lighthouse  tender  "Fern." 
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Orden  -wen  piwn,  however,  for  the  North  AtiAB- 
tio  BquAdron  to  concentrate  off  the  Dry  Tortugas  ^Ji^lai*. 
near  Key  "West.  The  battleship  ' '  Oregon, ' '  in  San  "" 
Francisco,  was  summoned  eastward.  Secret  orders 
w^ere  given  for  the  mobilization  of  the  regular  army. 
Congress  voted  $60,000,000  for  the  national  de- 
fence. 

The  President  appointed  a  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
the  "Mune"  disaster.  It  met  at  Key  West  and  Ha- 
vana and  continued  its  sessiona  for  weeks.  Much  ex- 
pert testimony  was  taken  and  divers  were  employed. 
A  Spanish  Board  of  Inquiry  oondncted  a  aimulta- 
neoos  investigation.  The  American  Board  reported:  uj^me'i 
"That  the  loss  of  the  'Maine'  was  not  in  any  respect'""*"' 
due  to  fault  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
officera  or  members  of  her  crew;  that  the  ship  was 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  a  submarine  mine 

.  .  .  and  that  no  evidence  has  been  obtainable  fixintr 

"CoofUetlng 
the  responsibility  for  the  destruction  of  the  'Maine'  ™P"t" 

upon  any  person  or  persons. " 

Immediately  after  this,  the  Spanish  Board  an- 
nounced its  official  conclusion  that  the  ship  had 
been  destroyed  by  an  internal  explosion,  the  result 
of  negligence. 

President  McKinley  invoked  "deliberate  oonsid- 
emtion."  It  was  too  late  for  such  appeals.  The  ad- 
verae  report  concerning  the  disaster  to  the  "Maine" 
was  followed  by  immediate  clamors  for  war  on  the 
part  of  the  American  newspapera  and  the  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress.  Enterprising  war  correspondents  sung  wv 
fargatfaered  at  Key  West  and  Tampa.  The  Ameri- 
can Government,  in  the  face  of  this  rising  war  feeling, 
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held  back  oulj  for  the  Bake  of  oompletinp  its  own 
arrangemeiLts,  aod  to  give  AmerioaD  reaidents  in 
Cuba  time  to  leave  the  iBland.  Ckmsul-General  Lee 
left  Havana  on  April  10.  President  McKinlej  sent 
another  Cuban  message  to  Congress,  to  which  body 
he  submitted  the  -whole  matter.     An  impaasioDed 

SSS'Sf"™  clfibate  followed.  On  April  20,  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress passed  joint  war  resolutioiiB.  Spain  refused  to 
receive  the  American  ultimatum  calling  for  imme- 
diate evacuation  of  Cuba. 

The  actual  war  opened  on  Friday,  April  22,  with 
the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  steamer  "Buena  Ven- 
tura," captured  by  the  "Nashville,"  in  the  Strait 
of  Florida.  On  the  day  before,  the  President  had 
proclaimed  a  blockade  over  the  western  coast  of 

E^jiwitiM  Cuba.  Acting  Bear- Admiral  Sampson  was  ordered 
to  enforce  it  with  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 
Havana  was  blockaded  and  great  suffering  ensued. 
Within  the  next  few  days  the  harbor  of  Key  West 
was  filled  with  prizes.  Many  of  them  were  sub- 
sequently released  in  view  of  the  President's  ex- 
press declaration  that  Spanish  merehantmen  sailing 
for  American  ports  before  the  declaration  of  war 
should  be  exempt  from  seizure. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  President  had  issued  a  call 
for  125,000  volunteers.     The  regular  army  was  hur- 

^^       riedly  concentrated  at  Chiokamauga.     The  militia 

DM^iuz^    regiments  were   mobilized  and  ordered  to  cwmps 

at  Tampa,  and  other  points  on  the  southern  coast 

The  most  picturesque  of  these  was  a  regiment  of 

irregular  oaralry  raised  among  the  wild  riders  and 

frontiersmen  of  the  western  prairies  and  Booli^  Moon- 
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tains  hj  Dr.  Leonard  Wood  and  Theodore  Booserelt, 
then  AsBiBtant- Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war,  Great  Britain  declared 
neutrality  and  notified  Spain  that  she  wonld  regard  j,„rtr»iity 
ooid  as  contraband  of  war.  England's  proolaniBtion  ^j^^f^ 
of  neutrality  was  followed  by  the  other  Powers,  ex- 
oepting  Germany.  By  the  terms  of  nentrali^,  all 
belligerent  vessels  were  required  to  leave  neutral 
porta  within  forty-eight  hours.  This  made  it  im- 
poasible  for  Spain  to  utilize  several  of  her  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  then  building  in  English  shipyarda. 
The  United  States  lost  the  unfinished  war  vessel 
"Albany"  and  the  newly-aoqnired  torpedo  boat 
"SonLers,"  whioh  bad  put  into  Falmouth  for 
repairs.  Commodore  Geoige  Dewey,  commanding 
the  American  squadron  at  Hong  Eong,  was  or- 
dered to  leave  that  port  Before  he  steamed  out  of 
the  harbor,  he  received  this  peremptory  message, 
from  Washington:  "Commence  operations  at  once, 
particularly  against  Spanish  fleet  You  must  oap-  ""is™ 
ture  or  destroy  it"  He  headed  his  fleet  for  Mirs 
Bay  in  China. 

The  North  Atlantic  squadron  under  Samp- 
son continued  its  blockade  of  the  Cuban  coast  On 
April  27,  Matanzas  was  bombarded  without  effect 

Though  the  bombardment  of  the  shore  batteries 
of  Matanzas  was  the  first  important  action  of  thccubao 
war,  the  honor  of  the  first  naval  engagement 
is  claimed  by  the  American  auxiliary  gunboat 
"E^le,"  formerly  the  yacht  "Almy."  There  were 
several  dMultory  bombardments  at  Cardenas,  Ca- 
ballas,  and  other  points  along  the  Cuban  coast    Two 
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notable  exploits  were  accomplished  bj  individnala 
about  the  same  time.  Lieutenant  Andrevr  S. 
Rowan  landed  near  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  penetrated 
to  General  Q^aroia's  camp.  Lientenant  Henry  C. 
Whitney,  in  oonjnnotion  with  an  American  war 
correspondent,  landed  in  Porto  Rico  for  a  pre- 
liminary leconnoiBsance  of  military  posts  and  pos- 
sible  landing   places. 

Then  came  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  war. 
On  Wednesday,  April  27,  Commodore  Dewey  left 
Mirs  Bay  with  his  squadron.  First  he  put  into 
Subig  Bay,  where  there  was  some  chance  of  en- 
countering the  Spaniards,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Manila.  Under  cover  of  darkness  the  fleet  steamed 
by  the  outer  batteries.     None  of  their  shots  Btnick. 

It  was  just  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
y  Dewey's  fleet  steamed  into  the  Bay  of  Manila.  The 
''^^  Spanish  fleet  lay  to  starboard,  at  anchor,  6,000  yards 
away.  It  consisted  of  the  flagship  "Beina  Mam 
Cristina,"  a  steel  cruiser;  the  "Castilla,"  likewiae 
a  steel  cruiser,  and  the  small  cruisers  "Velasco," 
"Don  Antonio  de  UUoa,"  "Don  Juan  de  Austria," 
"Isla  de  Cuba,"  "Isla  de  Luzon,"  and  the  gun-ves- 
sels "General  Lezo"  and  "El  Cano,"  with  the  de- 
spatch boat  "Marques  del  Duero."  The  American 
fleet  numbered  nine  ships,  four  of  which  were  pro- 
tected cruisers.  The  total  number  of  Spanish  guns, 
not  including  those  of  the  shore  batteries,  was  113 
against  137  of  the  American  fleet 

As  the  American  fleet  hove  in  sight,  the  "Beioa 
Cristina,"  followed  by  the  larger  Spanish  vessels, 
at  once  slipped  cable  and  got  under  way.    The 
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shore  batteries  of  New  Manila  opened  fire.  OS 
Cavit^  two  STtbrnanne  mines  exploded  joBt  ahead 
of  Dewey's  flagship,  tie  "Olympia."  She  ateamed 
tliTougb  their  wash.  When  the  forts  had  been 
passed  the  American  vessels  wheeled  soathward  so 
as  to  engage  the  extended  Spanish  line  of  ehipa 
while  steaming  in  an  ellipse.  At  a  range  of  5,000 
yards,  Commodore  Dewey  turned  to  bis  captain  and 
said:  "When  you  are  ready,  you  may  fire,  Gridiey." 
The  '  'Olympia"  opened.  Steaming  past  the  Spanish 
line,  broadside  after  broadside  was  fired  at  each  ship 
in  turn.  The  other  American  vessels  fired  as  each 
came  within  range.  At  shoal  water  the  "Olympia" 
turned,  changing  her  fire  to  the  stem  turrets  and 
the  aft-starboard  batteries.  Five  times  in  Bucces-  ^IS"* 
sion  did  the  American  ships  thus  file  by  the  Span- 
iards, closing  in  at  each  turn  until  the  range  was  re- 
duced to  2,000  yards.  Admiral  Montojo'a  ship  was 
soon  on  fire.  He  shifted  his  flag  to  the  "Isla  de 
Cuba, ' '  and  so  escaped  the  fate  of  the  captain  of  the 
"Cristina,"  who  shortly  afterward  was  killed  on 
the  bridge.  Flames  were  next  seen  to  rise  from  the 
"Caatilla"  and  "Don  Antonio  de  Uiloa."  Several 
of  the  American  vesselfl  were  struck.  The  bridge 
gratings  where  Commodore  Dewey  stood  were 
smashed,  and  the  signal  halyards  of  the  "Olympia" 
were  shot  out  of  Flag- Lieutenant  Brumby's  hands. 
The  "Reina  Cristina"  steamed  forward  in  an  attempt 
to  break  the  American  line.  She  was  smothered  by 
the  concentrated  fire  of  all  the  American  guns  avail- 
able. A  shot  from  the  "Olympia"  killed  sixty  of 
the  Spanish  crew,  including  tbe  executive  offtcer  and 
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oaptaiQ,  and  pTaotically  put  the  erstwhile  flagship 
out  of  action.  A  small  Spanish  remel  that  Tan  out 
to  torpedo  the  "Olympia"  was  sunk  within  firo 
handred  yards  of  the  Amerioan  flagship. 

After  two  hoois'  flghtdng,  Commodore  Dewey 
temporarily  withdrew  his  fleet  The  lull  in  th* 
battle  was  improved  on  the  American  ships  hy  serr- 
ing  breakfast  to  the  smoke-begrimed  seamen.  Ths 
Spaniards  miBtrnderstood  the  significance  of  tba 
American  manceavre.  Captain-General  Angostin 
sent  a  cable  despatch  to  Madrid  ansonnoing  ctaa- 
plete  victory. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  action  was  reamnsd.  Tha 
American  sqnadroQ  oooe  more  fonned  in  single  file, 
The  "Baltimore"  poured  her  whole  broadside  into 

:"  the  burning  Spanish  flagship.  The  "Cristina"  blew 
up.  The  remaining  Spanish  ships  were  engaged  each 
in  turn,  and  one  after  another  each  was  blown  up  dx 
sunk.  The  "Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa"  was  the  last 
to  sink.  With  colors  nailed  to  the  mast  ahe  went 
down.  Admiral  Montojo,  in  the  midst  of  this  rain, 
hauled  down  his  colors  from  the  "Isla  de  Cuba" 
and  had  himself  rowed  ashore.  The  American  fleet 
now  turned  its  fire  upon  the  shore  batteries.  The 
little  "Petrel"  ran  further  into  the  harbor  aod  sank 
the ' '  Ducro, "  "  Quiros, ' '  and ' '  Villagos. ' '    The  ahora 

■B  batteries  were  soon  silenced.  The  fort  of  Cavity  lan 
up  the  white  flag. 

Montojo's  Iceses  were  eleven  ships  and  381  men, 
or  19  per  cent  of  the  total  force.  The  casualties  oa 
shore  were  17S  men.  The  fortifioationa  of  Cavity 
wea«  razed,  and  those  of  Corregidor   Island   de- 
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itroyed.  Not  a  man  was  lost  on  the  American 
leet,  nor  ^ras  any  ship  disabled.  It  is  this  dispar-  fnS!^ 
ty  in  the  casaalties  that  makes  the  battle  of  Manila 
>ne  of  the  mofit  remarkable  of  naval  victorieB.  The 
Spanish  explanation  for  the  defeat  reata  on  the  dis- 
parity of  the  two  fleets  in  protection  and  arma- 
caenta. 

Just  before  the  news  of  the  viotory  of  Manila,  a 
report  reached  America  that  a  powerful  Spanish 
Beet  had  sailed  from  Cape  de  Verde,  in  the  Azores,  95[J™» 
in  a  westward  direction.  Acting  Bear- Admiral  "^ 
Sampson  pat  oat  of  Key  West  with  his  squadron 
of  seven  ships  to  head  o£E  the  approaching  Spanish 
fleet  At  the  same  time,  a  flying  aquadron,  under 
Commodore  Schley,  was  held  ready  at  Hampton 
Roads  to  head  ofF  the  Spaniards  should  they 
appear  on  the  coasL  The  fastest  vessels  in  the 
American  nary  cruised  back  and  forth  athwart 
the  probable  course  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  On  the 
Atlantic  coast,  a  host  of  government  cutters,  with 
converted  yachts  and  tugboats,  patrolled  the  entire 
seaboard.  New  York  Harbor  and  other  important 
seaports  were  put  into  a  state  of  defence. 

While  the  American  people  were  thus  thrown  into 
a  state  of  apprehension,  the  tension  of  feeling  was 
heightened  by  an  untoward  event  off  Cardenas.  A 
small  American  squadron,  consisting  of  the  gunboat 
"Wilmington,"  the  torpedo  boat  "Winslow,"  *nd3^,^j^„ 
the  auxiliary  gunboat  "Hudson,"  were  attacked  in*"'''*' 
Cardenas  Bay  by  Spanish  gunboats  and  shore  bat- 
teries. The  "Winslow"  was  disabled,  and  Ensign 
Worth  Bagley,  her  executive  officer,  was  killed- 
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The  same  day  Sampson's  squadron  reaelied  PoHo  , 
Bico.  The  forti&cationa  and  harbor  of  Sm  Joan 
were  bombarded  without  effect  On  the  day  oi  tbe 
bombardment  at  Ssn  Juan,  Captain  Cotton  of  the 
"Harvard"  reported  Cervera'e  fleet  off  Martinique. 
On  the  receipt  of  Captain  Cotton's  defipatch  the 
naval  war  board  at  Washington  sent  despatches  lor 
Sampson  to  St.  Thomas  in  the  Daoiah  West  Indies, 
and  to  Schley  at  Hampton  Boads,  to  proceed  at  once 
to  the  east  and  west  ooasts  of  Cuba  to  intercept  tbe 
Spanish  fleet.  Cervera,  in  the  meanwhile,  Bailed  oo 
to  Cura9oa  and  thence  to  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Ad- 
miral Cerrera's  arrival  at  Santiago,  it  is  charged 
by  Spanish  historians  of  the  war,  waa  hetoiyed  to 
the  United  States  authorities  by  the  English  Ambas- 
sador in  Washington.  Commodore  Schley's  flying 
squadron  hove  in  sight  and  took  up  its  station  out- 
fddfl  of  the  harbor.  Schley  was  still  sceptical  wm- 
ceming  the  real  whereabout  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 
His  resulting  loose  tactJcs,  it  is  asserted,  oaaaed 
him  to  be  superseded  by  Captain  Sampson,  his 
inferior  in  rank.  This  charge  became  a  matter  tA 
intense  controversy  in  American  naval  circles.  At 
all  events,  Schley's  squadron,  shortly  after  its  ar- 
rival off  Santiago  on  May  28,  was  reinforced  by 
Sampson's  whole  North  Atlantic  Squadron.  After 
this  the  Spanish  fleet  was  efieotaally  hemmed  in. 

The  invasion  of  Cuba  had  been  delayed  by  on- 
certainty  regarding  the  movements  of  the  Spuiiah 
fleet.  In  the  meantime,  several  small  expeditions 
were  sent  out  to  supply  the  Cuban  soldiers  with 
food  and  ammiinitioo.     When  a  full  army  corps    j 
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hfid  assembled  at  Tampa,  under  the  command  of 
G-eneral  Shafter,  it  was  decided  to  land  the  troops  e^^^ 
in  Cervera's  rear  at  Santiago.     Other  troops  were  out 
hurried   to    San    Francisco   to   reinforce   Dewey's 
squadron  at  Manila,  and  the  cruiser  "Charleston" 
sailed  forth  on  the  same  errand. 

Within  a  day  after  her  departure  great  rejoicings 
were  caused  throughout  America  by  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  battleship  "Oregon"  at  Jupiter  Inlet  in  Plor-Tb* 
ida.  Her  run  around  the  continent,  covering  a  dis-  ">" 
tance  of  14,188  mites  in  leas  than  six  weeks,  was  an 
exhibition  of  American  shipbuilding  and  seaman- 
ship  that  stood  out  with  unusual  lustre  among  the 
naval  achievementa  of  this  war. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  a  large  landing  force  to 
take  the  city  in  the  rear,  Sampson  determined  to 
keep  the  Spaniards  tightly  pent  This  led  to  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  daring  episodes  of  the  war 
— the  sinking  of  the  American  collier  "Merrimao,"  ^°^Ji^ 
at  the  entrance  of  Santiago  Harbor,  by  Naval  Con- """ 
stniotor  Hobson.  The  collier  was  charged  with 
mines,  and,  after  a  first  abortive  attempt,  was  finally 
steered  into  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  by  Hobson 
and  a  chosen  orew  of  seven  volunteers  under  cover 
of  darkness.  The  ship  was  sunk,  but  Hobson  and 
his  men  were  picked  up  by  Admiral  Cervera  when 
daylight  came. 

The  sinking  of  the  "Merrimac"  provea  a  disap- 
pointment Her  wreck  did  not  close  up  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor.  As  if  to  prove  this  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  Spaniards,  three  days  after  Hobson's  cap- 
ture, sent  out  the  cruiser  "Beina  Mercedes."     She 
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fid  not  get  beyond  tl^  month  of  -the  liartxw  before 
"  she  was  sank  by  the  oonoeDtrated  fire  of  the  Annan- 
OMi  fleet 
J  American  marines  were  now  landed  at  GhiaDS»- 

Ou«n?£"  namo.     Aided  by  OnbanB  they  skirmished  with  t^e 
Spaniards   for  several   days.     Meanwhile,   General 
Shafter's  expedition  sailed  from  Tampa.     It  con- 
sisted of  more  than  16,000  men. 
The  expedition  was  landed  with  the  aasistanoe 
AnierioM  '^  ^^^  navy  at   Daiquiri  near  Santiago,    on   June 
^^^      22.     The  Spanish  troops  made  no  resistanoe,    and 
on  the   next   morning    Qeneral    Lawton's  divieioD 
marched  along'  the    ooast    to  Siboney.      Ghen«ral 
Young's  brigade  of  961  dismounted  troopera,  how- 
ever, passed  Lawton  on  the  night  of  the  2d<il-24tb, 
and  was  therefore  in  odranoe  on  the  morning  (rf 
the  a4th.     It  consisted  of  part  of  the  Tenth  United 
States  Cavalry  (colored)  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
Bough    Riders.      On  the  road  to  Santiago,  abont 
three  miles  from  Siboney,   was  a  strong,  natural 
Lu'ou-    position  oalled  Las  Chiasimas,  from    the  trees  in 
''™**        that  locality.     Here    the  Spaniards  were    posted, 
8,000    strong,   and    Young's  men  struck  them  at 
this  point.     After  an  obstinate  resistance,  the  Span- 
iards were  driven  from  their  position  with  a  re- 
ported loss  of  nine  killed  and  twenty-seven  wounded. 
The    Americans    lost   one  officer  and   fifteen   men 
killed,  and  six  officers  and  forty-six  men  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  were  Captain  Capron  and  Hamil- 
ton Fish  of  the  Bough  Biders.     Edward  Atarsball, 
the  war  oorrespondent,  was  severely  wonnded. 
The  engagement  was  remarkable  in  one  respe(^ 
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The  meo  vho  oomp<»ed  the  two  Bqnadroiu  of  the 
First  Volunteer  Cavalrj  had  never  reoeived  mj^^^ 
militaiy  drill  in  target  practice,  nor  had  they  onoe 
fired  their  new  carbines.  Yet  their  shooting  was 
so  accnrate  that  the  btUlets  from  their  croaa-flre 
and  that  of  the  negro  troopers,  who  came  to  their 
aid,  waa  found  to  hare  swept  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill  where  the  Spaoiarda  lay,  within  hand'a-breadth 
of  the  ground.  In  brief  this  action,  like  all  other 
American  victories  of  the  war  with  Spain,  was  won 
by  straight  shooting. 

After  this  engagement,  the  time  np  to  June  80 
was  spent  in  bringing  up  the  American  troops  for 
the  advance  on  Santiago.  To  the  northeast  of  the 
city  was  the  village  of  Caney,  and  on  the  same 
side,  some  two  to  three  miles  from  it,  were  the 
San  Jnan  hills  ami  blook-hooses.  It  was  evident 
that  this  was  the  proper  approach  to  the  town. 

Aboat  this  time  news  was  broogbt  that  the  Span- 
ish General,  Esoario,  with  reinforcements,  was  ap-  ^^^^ 
preaching  from  the  northwest  £arly  on  July  l,"«" 
Lswtott  was  in  position,  Chaffee's  Brigade  on  the 
right,  Lawton's  on  the  left,  and  Miles'  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  conflict  opened  at  6  o'clock  A.K.,  and 
Boon  became  general.  The  naturally  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  stone 
block-houses  and  forts. 

The  troops  of  Wheeler's  and  Kent's  divisions, 
which  had  up  to  this  time  been  partially  concealed* 
ware  ordered  to  deploy — Wheeler  to  the  right,  to- 
ward Lawton,  and  Kent  to  the  lefL  Oeneral  Shaf- 
ter  has  thus  described  the  fight: 
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"General  Kent  took  measures  to  harry  forward 
^^  his  rear  brigade.  The  Tenth  and  Second  Infantry 
wore  ordered  to  follow  Wikoff's  Brigade,  while  the 
Twenty-first  was  sent  on  the  right-hand  road  to  sup- 
port the  First  Brigade,  under  General  Hawkinfl,  who 
had  crossed  the  stream  and  formed  on  the  right  ol 
the  division.  The  Second  and  Tenth  Infantry, 
Colonel  E,  P.  Pearson  commanding,  moved  for- 
ward in  good  order  on  the  left  of  the  division, 
passed  over  a  green  knoll,  and  drove  the  enemy 
back  toward  his  trenches.  During  this  formation 
the  Second  Brigade  suffered  severely.  Its  com- 
mander. Colonel  Wikofi,  was  killed.  The  oommand 
of  the  Brigade  then  devolved  upon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Worth,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  who  was  soon 
severely  wounded,  and  next  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Liscum,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  who,  five  minutes 
later,  also  fell  under  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  command  of  the  brigade  then  devolved 
upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ewers,  Ninth  Infantry. 

"After  completing  their  formation  under  a  de- 
structive fire,  and  advancing  a  short  distance,  both 
divisions  found  in  their  front  a  wide  bottom,  in 
which  had  been  placed  a  barbed-wire  entanglement, 
and  beyond  which  there  waa  a  high  hill,  along  the 
orest  of  which  the  enemy  was  strongly  posted. 
Nothing  daunted,  these  gallant  men  pushed  on  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  his  chosen  position,  both  divi- 
sions losing  heavily.  In  this  assault  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton, Lieutenants  Smith  and  Sbipp  were  killed,  and 
Colonel  Carroll,  Lieutenants  Thayer  and  Myer,  all 
in  the  cavalry,  were  wounded." 
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This  waa  the  famons  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill. 
Though  the  firing  line  waa  three  miles  wide,  the 
lion'a  share  of  the  exploit  in  American  popular 
tradition  has  fallen  to  Theodore  BooscTelt  and  hiB 
Rough  Rideis. 

During  the  afternoon  and  night  of  July  1  the 
American  lines  were  strengthened.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  July  2  and  8,  the  Spaniards  renewed  the 
fight  but  were  beaten  back.  The  losses  of  the 
three  days  on  the  American  side  were  22  officers 
and  208  men  Mlled,  81  officers  and  1,203  men 
wounded,  and  79  missing.  The  Spanish  looses  ^^^^ 
were  more  than  1,600  officers  and  men  killed  '^""' 
and  wounded,  including  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Linares.  The  battalion  that  held  Oaney  was  out 
down  almost  to  a  man. 

After  the  final  repulse  of  the  Spaniards,  on  the 
morning  of  July  8,  General  Shafter  made  a  demand 
on  General  Toral  to  surrender.  One  hour  after  this 
summons,  Admiral  Cerrera  and  his  fieet  sailed  oat 
of  Santiago  Harbor.  It  was  a  bright  Sunday  morn- 
ing with  a  calm  sea.  The  American  vessels,  in  a 
wide  semicircle,  were  lying  on  their  custom aiy 
blockading  stations.  The  American  flagship,  bear- 
ing Acting  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  was  steaming 
down  the  coast  toward  Siboney  for  a  conference  cerren 
with  General  Shafter.  The  call  to  Sunday  inspec- 
tion had  just  sounded  across  the  water  when  the 
first  Spanish  battleship  was  seen  emerging  from 
Santiago  Harbor.  On  the  yardarms  of  the  "Texas" 
and  "Oregon"  rose  the  signal  "Enemy's  ships  are 
escaping.  * '    General  quarters  sounded  on  erety  ship. 
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Witbin  five  minutes  the  gnoa  of  the  ceareat  Ameri- 
can vessela  opened  fire.  Commodore  Schley  on  hia 
flagship  "Brooklyn,"  signalled  "Close  inl"  The 
Spanish  ships,  steaming  ten  knots  per  hour,  filed 
out  of  the  harbor  eight  hundred  yards  apart.  The 
"Infanta  Maria  Teresa,"  flying  Admiral  Cervera's 
flag,  led.  After  her  came  the  "  Vizcaya, "  "Cristobal 
Colon,"  and  "Almirante  Oquendo."  The  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  "Pluton"  and  "Furor"  followed. 
The  "Texas,"  "Brooklyn,"  "Iowa"  and  "Oregon" 
converged  toward  the  harbor  entrance.  When  the 
"Brooklyn"  had  come  within  a  mile  of  the  "Maria 
Teresa,"  she  was  exposed  to  the  concentrated  fire  of 
the  ' '  Teresa, "  "  Vizcaya' '  and ' '  Colon. ' '  She  ported 
her  helm,  and  turning  from  the  enemy  made  a  com- 
plete loop,  after  which  she  steered  a  course  parallel 
with  the  Spanish  vessels  and  engaged  them.  Through- 
out this  manoeuvre  her  guns  kept  the  enemy  within 
range.  Commodore  Schley'a  unforeseen  move  came 
near  seriously  endangering  the  "Texas."  After  the 
battle  it  was  made  the  subject  of  caustic  comment 
By  Schley  and  his  supporters  it  has  always  been 
upheld  as  an  eminently  successful  manoeuvre,  neces- 
sitated by  the  situation  of  the  moment.  The  initial 
speed  of  the  Spanish  vessels  soon  enabled  them  to 
run  clear  of  the  blockading  squadron  at  large. 
The  action  henceforth  waa  a  running  fight,  with 
the  "Brooklyn,"  "Oregon"  and  "Texas"  leading 
the  chase. 

The  most  brilliant  exploit  of  the  battle  was  that 
of  Lieutenant- Commander  Wainwright,  command- 
ing the  little  "Olouoester,"    formerly  the  yacht 
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"Corsair."  "Wainwright,  who,  as  one  of  the  but- 
vivora  of  the  "Maine,"  bad  the  post  of  honor  near 
the  harbor  entranoe,  carried  nothing  bat  light  rapid- 
fire  guna.  As  soon  as  the  two  torpedo-boat  de- 
Btrojers  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  the 
"Gloucester"  steamed  for  them  at  full  speed,  firing "^s""* 
all  the  time.  Though  she  came  under  the  fire  of 
the  shore  batteries,  she  closed  in  with  the  two 
destroyers  and  literally  smothered  them  with  her 
deadly  rapid  fire.  Within  twenty  minutes  the 
"Furor"  and  "Pluton"  were  sunk,  with  two-thirds 
of  their  crew  killed.  The  "Maria  Teresa,"  set  on  „j|^^ 
fire  by  the  heavy  shells  of  the  American  battle-  a,^k" 
ships  and  the  "Brooklyn,"  ported  her  helm  and 
ran  inshore.  As  she  settled  and  sank,  Wain- 
wright  ran  up  with  the  "Gloucester"  and  rescued 
the  drowning  Spanish  sailors.  He  stood  at  the 
gangway  as  the  dripping  Spanish  Admiral  came 
over  the  side.  Taking  Oervera  by  the  hand,  he 
exclaimed:  "I  congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  haying 
made  a  most  gallant  fight"  The  brave  old  sailor'"'™^ 
WM  too  overcome  to  reply. 

An  honr  later  the  "Tizcaya,"  running  westward 
under  the  combined  fire  of  the  "Brooklyn,"  "Ore- 
gon" and  "Texas,"  was  likewise  set  on  fire  and 
was  beached  at  Aserrades.  The  "Cristobal  Colon"  bucbnd 
ran  ahead  until  nearly  one  o'clock.  By  that  time 
the  "Oregon,"  steaming  at  full  speed,  at  last  came 
up  so  as  to  bring  her  thirteen-inch  turret  guns  to 
bear.  One  shell  was  dropped  just  astern  of  the 
"Colon."  The  next  splashed  into  the  water  ahead 
of  her  bow.     Had  there  been  guns  in  the  gaping 
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holes  of  her  barbettes,  the  Spaniard  might  still  have 
giTen  a  good  account  of  hersell  As  it  vas,  though 
uninjured  by  the  American  shotB,  she  haaled  down 
her  colore.  After  the  Burrender,  her  sea  valves  were 
treacheroTialj  opened,  and  she  sank  forty-eight  miles 
west  of  Santiago.  Sampson 'b  Sagship  "New  York," 
which  had  arrived  bj  that  time  after  her  long  atera 
chase  from  Aguadores,  pushed  the  sinking  "Colon" 
into  shoal  water.  Before  the  "Colon"  was  run 
down,  the  "Almirante  Oquendo"  was  finished  off 
by  the  "Texas."  Burning  fiercely  from  stem  to 
stem,  she  hauled  down  her  colors  and  headed  in- 
shore. It  was  then  that  American  sailora  on  the 
"Texas"  broke  into  wild  hurrahs.  "Don't  cheer, 
men!"  said  Captain  Philips,  "the  poor  devils  are 
dying." 

Thus  ended  the  greatest  running  fight  on  water 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Armada.  The  Span- 
iards lost  six  ships,  600  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  1,200  prisoners,  while  the  Americans  had  one 
man  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  worst  damage 
done  to  any  American  vessel  was  on  the  "Brook- 
lyn." This  high-standing  cruiser  was  struck  no 
less  than  thirty  times.  It  was  a  six-inch  shell  that 
carried  o£E  the  head  of  her  chief  gunner,  Ellis. 

After  the  battle,  Sampson,  who  had  reoasumed 
command,  sent  a  despatch  to  Washington,  offering 
the  victory  to  the  American  people  as  a"Fourth- 
of-July  present"  The  wording  of  the  despatoh, 
which  made  no  mention  of  Schley,  was  sharply 
criticised  in  Congress. 

The  destruction  of  the  second  Spanish  fleet  prao- 
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tioallj  ended  the  war.     For  some  time  parleys  for 
Burrender  dragged  on  before  Santiago.     The  women 
and  children  were  permitted  to  leave  the  city,  where 
they  had  been  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  famine  and 
fever.     On  July  17,  General  Toral,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Linarc-B,  surrendered  the  city  and  province o*^«»- 
of  Santiago  with  22,000  men.     The  Spanish  soldiers 
were  to  be  shipped  back  to  Spain.     After  this  the 
American  army  lay  idle.     Its  ranks  were  decimated 
by  malarial  fever.     This  led  to  the  famous  round 
robin  letter  initiated  by  Colonel  Boosevelt,  in  which  boow- 
the  TarioQB  commanding  officers  united  in  stating:  '^^ 
"This  army  must  be  moved  at  once  or  perish."'""*' 
The  letter  had  its  desired  effect. 

Before  the  surrender  at  Santiago,   Admiral  Ca-  {,„„,„,, 
mara's  fleet,  sailing  for  the  Philippines  through  the  JlS^iueii 
Suez  Canal,   turned    back.     This  expedition    has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.     Oamara's  fleet 
was  scarcely  of   sufficient  strength  to    cope  with 
Dewey  at  Manila.     Its  departure  left  the  Spanish 
coast  uncovered.    The  heavy  tolls  for  twice  travers- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  seriously  depleted  the  exhausted 
treasury  of  Spain.     While  this  fleet  was  returning 
from  its  fruitless  errand,  General  Miles,  with  3,500 
officers  and  men,  invaded  Porto  Rico.     A  slight 
engagement  occurred  on  August  9  at  Coamo.     On  ^  Porto 
the  eve  of  a  more  decisive  action,  on  August  12, 
news  arrived  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 

On  July  26,  M.  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  acting  in  behalf  of  Spain,  had  made 
the  first  overtures  for  peace.  On  August  9,  the 
American  conditions  were    formally  accepted    by 
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Spam.  Three  days  later  a  peace  protoool  was 
JiSSJiooi  signed.  It  provided  for  tlie  relinquislijiieiit  of  Span- 
ish BOvereignty  over  Caba,  Porto  Bicra  and  one  of 
the  Ladronea.  Manila  was  to  be  held  by  the  Ameri- 
oan  forces  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  definite  peaoa 
iresAy. 

The  blockade  of  Cuba  was  raised  forthwith.  The 
Spanish  forces  in  Porto  Bioo  prepared  to  withdraw. 
Owing  to  delay  in  the  transmission  of  the  news  of 
peace  the  land  campa^  in  the  Philippines  lasted 
^'^iKD  thirty-six  hours  beyond  the  date  of  signature. 
'^  "  American  forces,  to  the  number  of  12,000  men,  had 
been  landed  at  Cavite  by  the  close  of  July.  On  the 
way  to  Manila  the  "Charleston"  annexed  the  Island 
Anneu  of  Ouam.  The  Spanish  governor  was  not  aware 
O"^  that  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  The  solid  shots  of  the  "Charleston"  were 
taken  for  a  salute.  On  the  last  of  the  month,  the 
American  forces  at  Cavite  advanced  from  their 
base  and  threw  np  a  line  of  breastworks  in  front 
of  Manila.  The  Philippine  insurgents  made  way 
for  them.  A  hot  engagement  was  fought  under  a 
pouring  rainstorm.  On  Sunday  morning,  August 
7,  Dewey,  having  been  reinforoed  by  the  captured 
"Oallao,"and  monitors  "Monterey"  and  "Monad* 
Dock,"  snmmoned  Manila  under  threat  of  bombard- 
ment After  long  parleys  arrangements  were  made 
to  save  Spanish  honor  by  a  sham  bombardment  and 
attack.  The  Americans  undertook  to  foil  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  to  occupy  the 
city.  This  final  display  of  Spanish  fighting  epint 
coat  the  Americans  twelve  dead  and  thirty-nine 
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wounded.  Immediately  after  the  surrender,  on 
August  16,  newa  of  the  peace  protocol  reached 
General  Merritt 

On  the  day  of  the  Baspension  of  hostilities  the 
American  flag  was  alao  raised  over  Honolulu  in  Baariu 
the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  colonial  possessions  necessitated  an  imme- 
diate increase  of  the  regular  American  army.  With 
the  consent  of  Congress,  the  army  was  raised  to 
twice  its  original  number.  The  most  enthusiastic  *;||[^^ 
spokesman  for  this  departure  from  American  tra- 
dition was  Theodore  Booaevelt.  On  the  strength 
of  his  war  record  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
governorship  of  his  native  State.  After  an  ezciting 
political  campaign  he  was  triumphantly  elected. 

Throughout  the  Spanish- American  War  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  so  far  from  combining  in  behalf 
of  Spain,  were  scarcely  able  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  the  political  status  of  Crete.     The 
unsatisfactory  negotiations  on  this  subject    madeTbe"Ci>a. 
a  by-word  of  the  so-called  "concert  of  Europe. "  Europe" 
Late  in  the  year  the  representatives  of  the  f:our 
Powers  finally  notified  the  King  of  Greece  of  their 
selection  of  Prince  George  to  be  administrator  of 
Crete  for  three  years.     Shortly  before  Christmas, 
Prince  George    arrived    at    Souda  Bay  in    Crete, 
under  the  escort  of  the  foreign  fiagships,  and  as-  Prinoe 
sumed  charge.     The  Turkish  flag  remained  flying  crew 
over  Ganea. 

Prior  to  this,  more  serious  subjects  of  diplomatic 
contention  had  arisen  in  China.  The  Chinese  ces- 
sion of  Kiao-Chau  Bay  to  Germany  was  confirmed. 
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The  British  MiDister  at  Peking  informed  the  l^nng- 
ofohmT'  li  Yamen  that  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  guar- 
antee a  loan  of  £12,000,000  at  fotir  per  cent  to  pay 
China's  indemnity  to  Japan.  In  recognition  of  this 
service  China  agreed  to  open  all  the  inland  wateiB 
of  the  empire  to  foreign  navigation,  and  to  maintain 
an  Englishman  at  the  head  of  the  maritime  onstoniB. 
Bassia  followed  this  up  bj  a  demand  for  the  cession 
,      of  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan,     In  the  event  of 

ElMtiona 

bjBuMik  noncompliance  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria 
was  threatened.  China  gave  in.  The  Bnseian  flag 
waa  hoisted  over  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan. 
The  ships  of  other  nations  were  subjected  to  Bus- 
sian  tariff  restrictions.  The  reeults  of  Japan's  war 
with  China  were  further  curtailed  by  the  cession 
of  Deer  Island,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Fuaan  in  Korea,  to  the  Bossians.  Imme- 
diately after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  troops 
from  Wei-hai-Wei,  China  was  made  to  lease  that 

B^ii>a  port  to  England  for  ninety-nine  years.  Within  a 
month  another  Chinese  convention  was  signed, 
leasing  to  G-reat  Britain  for  ninety-nine  yeais 
some  two  hundred  sqnare  miles  of  the  mainland 
opposite  Hong-Kong  and  the  waters  of  Mirs  Bay 
and  of  Deep  Bay.  As  a  scapegoat  for  these  foreign 
ooncesaions,  Viceroy  Li  Hnng  Chang  was  dismissed 
in  di^race  from  the  councils  of  the  Tsung-U 
Yamen. 
On  May  19,  England  had  lost  the  most  eminent 
>  of  her  statesmen  by  the  death  of  Gladstone.  The 
life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  is  so  integral  a  part 
of  his  country's  history  from  the  time  that  he  en- 
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tared  Parliament  in  1835  until  hia  laat  public  ap- 
pearance in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  that  its  best 
expression  is  the  Victorian  Era. 

On  June  17  came  the  death  of  another  great  Eng- 
lishman, Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones.  This  artist,  who 
was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1838,  was  originally  butd* 
educated  for  the  Church.  After  his  graduation 
from  Oxford,  together  with  William  Morris  he 
took  up  art  in  London.  In  1856,  he  and  Bossetti 
became  leaders  of  pre-Raphaelite  art.  His  paiut- 
iogs,  by  their  strangeness  of  conception  and  treat- 
ment, marked  a  departure  in  English  art  Like 
those  of  his  friend  Roaaetti,  they  dealt  with  classi- 
cal and  allegorical  aubjecta.  Yet  he  did  not  achieve 
renown  nntil  the  opening  of  the  Groavenor  Gallery 
in  1877.  Noted  among  his  worka  are  "The  Song 
of  Love,"  "The  Golden  Staira,"  "Onpid  and 
Psyche,"  "Wine  of  Circe,"  "The  Six  Daya  of 
Creation,"  "The  Four  Seaaons,"  "Laus  Veneria, "  J^JJ^ 
nnd  "Love  Among  Ruins. "  These  works  won  him 
first  rank  among  English  imaginative  painters. 

To  the  House  of  Hapsburg  another  tragic  afflic- 
tion was  brought  by  the  aaaaasination  of  Empress 
Blizabeth  of  Aaetria.     While  travelling  in  Switzer-  ^„,,^„^ 
land  she  was  murdered,  on  September  10,  by  angmp^ 
anarchist  named  Lucheni.    A  Swiss  court  sentenced 
Lucheni  to  penal  servitude  for  life.     Within  a  few 
days  of  this,  on  September  20,  occurred  the  death 
of  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  the  former  Secretary  of  State 
at  Washington  and  aubsequently  American  Minister  ^^^^j^p, 
to  England.     Shortly  after  thia,  Germany  loat  her^'"^ 
greatest  stateaman  by  the  death  of  Prince  Bismarck. 
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On  October  20,  the  old  chancellor  died  at  hia  Teb«at 
of  Friedriuhflruhe  in  hie  eighth-third  year. 

AlmoBt  simultaneonslj  vith    the   war   betwem 
America  and  Spain,  Enf^and  vaa  fighting  a  war 

The  Nile  oi  her  own  in  Africa.  A  poverfnl  Anglo- Egyptian 
force  waa  collected  on  the  Mile.  On  April  8,  Eitch* 
ener  Btormed  Mahmoud'e  intrenched  camp  on  the 
Atbara.     An  armj  of  15,000  Derviahes  vaa  roated 

Atban  aft«r  obstiuatc  resistance.  They  loBt  several  thon- 
sand  in  slain  and  wounded.  Mahmoud  himself 
surrendered  with  three  thousand  of  his  foUowers. 
Kitchener  established  his  headquarters  at  Berber 
and  prepared  to  strike  at  the  Khalifa  in  Khartoum. 
There  the  Khalifa  had  gathered  more  than  60,000 
warriors.  Early  in  the  fall,  Kitchener  moved  up 
the  Nile  with  his  army  of  28,000  men,  most  of 
whom  were  native  troops.  By  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, the  British  forces  drew  up  under  the  walls  of 
Omdurman.  At  early  dawn  of  September  2,  the 
Khalifa  advanced  with  his  hordes  of  swordsmen 
in  order  of  battle.  At  a  range  of  a  thousand  yards 
the  British  opened  fire  on  the  fanatical  tribesmen. 
Again  and  again  the  Soudanese  chieftains  led  their 

OmdumuQ  tribesmen  to  the  assault  against  the  machine  guns 
and  incessant  magazine  fire  of  the  Egyptian  in- 
fantry. The  Dervishea  were  moved  down  by  thou- 
sands. After  two  hours  of  this  unequal  fighting 
the  British  columns  advanced  on  Omduiman.  Ac- 
cording to  Egyptian  versions,  native  auxiliary  regi- 
ments bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  that  followed 
British  despatches  gave  the  credit  for  the  final  vio- 
toiy  to  a  cavalry  charge  by  the  21st  Lanoers.     The 
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battle  ended  in  tiie  complete  oveiihrow  of  tbe 
Khalifa  and  his  army.  The  victory  of  Omdimnan 
meant  the  end  of  the  depredations  of  the  Denriahes, 
and  the  re- conquest  for  cirilization  of  the  -whole  of 
the  Egyptian  Soudan.  In  addition  to  his  dignities 
as  Sirdar  of  Egypt,  Kitchener  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  was  appointed  Oovemor  of  the  Sou- 
dan. His  first  administratiye  measure  was  the 
foundation  of  a  native  uniTersity  at  Khartoum. 
The  battle  of  Omdurman  was  followed  by  other 
English  victories  at  Karsala. 

About  the  same  time  a  French  expedition  under 
Major  Marohand  planted  the  French  flag  at  Fasho-  e^jfi* 
da,  and  thus  barred  the  British  passage  to  Uganda. 
Marchand'a    column    numbered   but  eight   French 
officers  and  105  Senegalese.     Eventually  the  French 
Government  yielded  its  point  and  Marchand's  ex- 
pedition was  withdrawn.     Of  more  tragic  import  to  low  of 
Frenchmen  was  the  loss  of  the  French  liner  "Bour-  gog^!?* 
gogne"  with  600  passengers  and  crew. 

Public  opinion  in  Franoe  by  this  time  had  be- 
come thoroughly  upset  over  the  charges  and 
countercharges  growing  out  of  Captain  Dreyfus' 
oondenuQation  as  an  alleged  traitor.  First  Major  ^^J^£* 
Esterhazy,  the  accuser  of  Dreyfus,  was  court- 
martialed  for  the  same  offence,  but  was  exon- 
erated by  a  military  acquittal  Then  appeared 
the  famous  letter  of  accusation  written  by  Emile 
Zola.  The  letter  was  published  on  the  front  page  Zola's 
of  the  newspaper  "L'Aurore."  It  began  with  the 
words,  "1  accuse,"  end  was  written  throughout  in 
a  spirit  ol  indignation  over  outraged  injnstioe  that 
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haa  made   this    letter   atand  as  a  masterpiece  of 
French  prose  invective. 

The  publication  of  Zola's  letter  was  followed  l^ 
a  hot  debate  in  the  Chambers  with  anti-Jewish  riots 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.     Zola's  bouse  had  to  be 

ZeM»  tftai  goarded  by  troops.  He  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  the  maximum  penalty  of  one  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  three  thoasand  francs.  Before 
the  sentence  could  be  executed  Zola  left  France. 
By  the  end  of  August,  Colonel  Henry,  then  chief 
of  the  Secret  Intelligence  Department  of  the  French 
War  Office,  was  brought  to  confess  that  he  bad 
forged  the  most  incriminating  evidence  against 
Captain  Dreyfus.  Colonel  Henry  was  sent  to  the 
military  prison  of  Mont  Val^rien,  and  committed 

Beiin>-a  suicide.  As  a  result  of  the  dead  officer's  disclos- 
ures the  French.  Court  of  Cassation  ordered  a  new 
trial  for  Captain  Dreyfus. 

France  lost  one  of  her  great  mural  painters  of  this 
century  by  the  death  of  Pierre  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
Born  at  Lyons  in  1824,  this  artist  received  hia  early 
training  in  Paris  as  a  pupil  of  Henri  SchefEer  and 
Couture.     He  made  mural  and  decorative  paintings 

pS^SfX-  ^is  specialty.  After  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  Pnvia 
de  Chavannes  produced  a  number  of  noteworthy 
historical  and  Biblical  paintings.  No  less  famous 
are  hie  mural  designs  that  adorn  the  Public  Library 
of  Boston  in  America. 

During  this  year  in  Denmark,  Dr.  Georg  M.  C. 
Brandea   published  his   famous    critical    work    on 

oeojK  Shakespeare,  which  was  at  once  translated  into 
several  languages.     Brandes  had  previously  made 
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a  name  for  liiniBelf  hy  his  oritical  works  on  "The 
Great  Tendencies  of  Nineteenth  Century  Litera- 
ture," "Danish  Poets,"  "Critical  Biographies  of 
Lassalle,"  and  his  "Essays  on  Lord  Beaoonsfield 
and  Tegn^r."  During  this  same  year  he  also 
brought  out  a  collection  of  hia  earlier  poems. 

Among  the  dramatic  events  of  the  year  wafl„„^,^^ 
the  attempted  Buppreseion  of  Herman  Sudermann's  ^^ 
"Johannes"  by  the  Berlin  police.  The  story  "Frau 
Sorge"  had  made  Sadermann  famoas.  Li  1889  he 
won  first  dramatic  honora  with  "Ehre."  In  1890  ap- 
peared "Sodom's  Ende,"  followed  by  "Heimath." 
The  collectionB  of  stories,  "Es  War"  and  "Im 
Zwielicht,"  achieved  no  less  striking  success. 

Late  in  the  year,  German  artists  and  art  lovers 
united  in  celebrating  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Ax-  boouib 
nold  Btickliu,  the  great  Swiss  colorist  and  painter 
of  ideal  landscapes.  Since  the  exhibition  of  his 
early  masterpiece,  "Pan  in  the  Beeds,"  at  Munich 
in  1869,  B£>oklin  was  recognized  as  the  most  origi- 
nal of  German  painters.  No  less  striking  suooeases 
were  achieved  by  his  "Island  of  the  Dead"  and 
various  designs  of  centaurs  and  sea  monsters.  One 
of  his  latest  works  was  a  spirited  Boene  from  "Or- 
lando Furioso. "  .  At  the  time  this  was  undertaken 
Bocklin'a  health  was  already  in  decline.  Some  ol 
his  most  famous  canvases  wdl«  oolleoted  bj  Bartm 
von  Sohaok  at  Munich. 
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I N  AMERICA,  the  final  Bettlements  of  the  Span- 
ish war  were  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Spanish 
Captain-General  of  Cuba  delivered  the  control 
of  the  former  crown  colony  to  G-eneral  Brooke, 
the  newly  appointed  American  military  governor. 
At  th^  stroke  of  noon  on  the  first  day  of  Janimiy, 
the  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  on  all  the  public 
buildings  of  Cuba.  Id  Havana  and  elsewhere  there 
were  great  popular  demonstrations  for  "Cuba 
Libre."  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  former  Ameri- 
can Consul  in  Havana,  was  welcomed  as  a  popular 
deliverer  when  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of 
the  American  troops  to  assume  office  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Havana. 
In  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  other  hand, 

nuginoi  serious  indications  of  unrest  could  be  observed. 
The  Tagalogs,  imder  the  leadership  of  Aguinaldo, 
objected  to  the  continued  military  occupation  of 
the  islands  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Uoilo  and  other  towns  were  fortified  to  resist  oc- 
cupation. Aguinaldo  sent  a  special  commission  of 
Filipinos,  headed  by  Agoncillo,  to  lodge  a  formal 
protest  in  "Washington.     The  commiflsloners  were 

*j|25|j'° '  not  received  by  President  McKinley.  Agoncillo 
improved    his   stay    in    Washington    by    keeping 
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Agoinaldo  iniormed  of  the  state  of  pablic  opinion 
in  America.  During  thie  aanie  period  tbe  people 
throughout  the  country  were  greatly  stirred  up  over 
tbe  Fresideut's  iuTeatigation  into  alleged  abuses  in 
connection  with  the  Cuban  campaign.  The  report 
of  tbe  conuniasion  appointed  to  investigate  these 
abases  was  issued  at  Washington  in  f  ebruaiy.  It 
exonerated  the  Secretary  of  War,  yet  tbe  evidence 
oonoeming  foul  food  fumisbed  to  tbe  soldiers  waa 
so  grave  that  Commissary- General  Egan  was  bub-^ 
pended  from  bis  military  command  and  songht  re- 
tirement in  Honolulu.  President  McKinley  quashed 
all  farther  proceedings.  He  could  not  put  a  stop, 
however,  to  the  resentments  engendered  in  the  army 
as  a  resalt  of  these  chargea.  General  Alger,  after 
an  nnsuccessful  attempt  to  oast  General  Miles  from 
the  command  of  the  American  army,  resigned  his 
office.     He  was  succeeded  by  Elihu  H.  Root. 

The  Spanish  Cabinet,  about  the  same  time,  ad- 
vised tbe  Queen- Kegent  to  ratify  the  peace  treaty  Fomua 
with  the  United  States,  after  first  dissolving  tbe^^S^ 
Cortes.     This  was  done.     Spain,  in  this  treaty,  re- 
nounced all  right  of  sovereignty  over  Cnba,  and 
ceded  to  the  United  States  Porto  itico,  the  Island 
of  Guam,  and  tbe  Philippine  Islands.    The  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  to  Spam  a  sum  of  $20,000,000 
under  tbe  guise  of  indemnity  for  Spain's  pending 
expenditures  for  public  purposes  in  the  Philippine  purchMa 
Islands.     When  the  Spanish  Cortes  reconvened,  the  pLw^ 
Qaeen-Begent,   in  her  opening  address,   reviewed 
tbe  results  of  tbe  peace  treaty  and  announced  tbe 
cession  to  Germany  of  the  Ladrones  and  Carolina 
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Islands.  The  price  paid  by  Germany  was  26,000,- 
000  pesetas  ($4,876,000).  This  disposed  of  the  last 
relics  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire.  Then  fd- 
lowed  a  series  of  military  courts-martial  of  tbtI- 
ouB  officers  of  the  Spanish  army  and  navy  impli- 
cated  in  the  capitulations  of  Manila  and  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  Admirals  Mootojo  and  Gervera,  in  their 
defence,  laid  the  responsibilitT'  for  their  orushing 
defeats  at  the  door  of  the  Spanish  Ministry  for 
Marine.  All  the  officers  were  acquitted.  The  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  D'Aunon,  had  to  resign. 

The  American  Senate  after  a  prolonged  debate  ap- 
proved the  peace  treaty.  The  document  was  forth- 
with signed  by  President  McKinley.  Immediately 
afterward  the  Senators  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
United  States  had  not  annexed  the  Philippines,  but 
would  protect  and  govern  the  people  until  such 
time  as  they  could  govern  themselves.  The  reso- 
lution was  too  vague  to  satisfy  Agninaldo'a  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington.  Moreover  it  lacked  the 
j,,,,^^  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  as  well 
»"M*'as  of  the  President  A  despatch  of  Agonoillo  to 
Aguinaldo  expressing  his  dissatisfaction  was  inter- 
cepted at  Hong  Kong.  Agoncillo  thereupon  left 
the  United  States  to  take  up  a  temporaiy  abode 
in  Canada. 

The  Tagalog  army,  which  had  been  restrained 
by  Aguinaldo  pending  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty,  now  became  unmanageable.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  American  militaiy  cordon  excluding 
all  armed  natives  from  Manila  gave  special  ofEence. 
On  the  night  of  February  10,  the  sentry  of  a  Ne- 
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braska  regiment  fired  on  some  Filipinos  nmning 
the  cordon.     Firing  became  general.     On  the  mor- 
row,   the  Filipinoa,  numbering  nearly  20,000,  at- 
tacked   the    American    positions    aroond    Manila,  puipj^o. 
They  were  beaten  off,  bnt  continued  the  fight  atl'^^^^n, 
intervals  during   the  night.     The   nert   day  the 
Americans  advanced  all  along  the  line.     The  Fili- 
pinos were  defeated  with  a  losa  of  4,000  killed  and 
wounded  and  6,000  prisoners.    Serious  fighting  con- defeat 
tinned  around  Manila,  the  American  troops  eventu- 
ally storming  the  strongly  defended  Filipino  posi- 
tion at  Caloocan,  the  key  to  Manila's  water  supply. 
Iloilo,  the  most  important  town  after  Manila,  was 
still  held  by  the  insurgents,  bnt  was  captured  pres- 
ently  after   a   naval   bombardment.     On  February 
22,    an  attempt  was    made    to    bum    the    city   of^^^^ 
Manila  and  to  massacre  all  foreign  residents.     pjHigWoofl™ 
greater  part  of  the  native  town  was  fired  and  the 
quarter  of  Toredo  was  destroyed.     Many  Filipinos 
were  shot  during  the  affair.    In  the  end,  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  succeeded  in  quenching  the  flames. 
Throughout  the  month  of  March,   the  American 
troops  under  General  Wheaton  inflicted  defeat  after  fSe^Sm^ 
defeat  upon  the  insurgent  army  retreating  into  the 
interior.     It  was  at  this  time  that  Colonel  Funston 
of  the  Kansas  Volunteers  distinguished  himself  by 
swimming  a  river  under  fire.     After  much  heavy 
fighting,  the  Americans  advanced  on  Malolos,  the 
seat  of  the  insurgent  government.     Aguinaldo  re-  ,^^|. 
treated  after  setting  fire  to  the  town.     The  seat  of  surtina 
the  government  was  transferred  to  San  Isidro.     In 
April,  General  Otis,  commanding  at  the  capital, 
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recalled  General  Lawton's  expedition  to  Manila. 
Tbe  towns  and  territory  captured  in  the  sonth 
were  abandoned.  General  MacArthor  at  Calnmpit 
drore  the  insurgents  out  of  their  fortified  positicHos 
and  scattered  Agiiinaldo's  forces  with  severe  loss. 
The  continued  defeats  of  the  Filipinos  resulted 
in  dissensions  among  their  leaders.  One  of  them, 
General  Luna,  sent  offers  to  the  American  gen- 
erals to  surrender  his   immediate  command    for  a 

jj,^  0,  money  conaideration.  On  the  6th  of  Jnne  he  was 
^  assasainated  in  front  of  Aguinaldo's  tent  at  Caba- 
natuan.  The  difficulties  now  met  by  the  United 
States  troops  were  such  that  General  Otis  requested 
reinforcementfl.  Already  the  newly  authorized 
strength  of  66,000  men  of  the  American  regular 
army  had  been  reached  and  Western  militia  regi- 
ments had  to  be  called  oat  In  the  meanwhile  the 
rainy  season  set  in  at  Manila.  The  last  militaiy 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  American  troops  were 
brought  to  a  finish  in  midsummer.  In  Angnst, 
after  a  long  period  of  inactivi^,  the  American 
troops  under  General  McArthar  drove  in  a  large 
force  of  Filipinos  near  San  Fernando.  Near  An- 
geles an  insurgent  force  of  2,600  was  routed 
Prior  to  this,  an  American  boat  crew  under  charge 

of  aiimore  of  Naral  Lieutenant  Gilmore  was  surprised  in  the 
Baler  River  on  April  19.  Several  of  the  men  were 
killed  on  the  spot  Gilmore  and  the  other  survivors 
were  carried  oflE  into  captivity.  They  were  not  re- 
leased for  nearly  a  year,  after  having  suffered  great 
hardship  from  their  incessant  marches  through  the 
bx>pical  country. 
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During  thia  interval,  trouble  had  arisen  in  Samoa. 
Slarly  in  spring,  sudden  war  broke  out  between  the  ^S^ 
riyal  claimants  to  the  throne.     Malietoa,  who  had 
"been  formallj  recognized  by  Gbief-Justice  Cham- 
l^ers,  the  American  representative  of  the  joint  pro- 
tectorate over  Samoa,  took  refuge  on  a  British  war- 
ship.     British  and  American  marines  were  landed 
and  fell  into  an  ambush.      The  native  settlements 
■were  bombarded.     The  Germans  supported  the  pre- 
tender, Matafa,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  claim 
recognized.     A  special  commission  of  three  dele-  'uj^ti 
^tes    from    Ed  gland,    Germany    and    the    United 
States  eventually  rearranged  the  affairs  of  Samoa. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  this  affair,  the  German  Em- 
peror obtained  another  favorable  vote  for  his  long  inoreMe 
contemplated  increase  of  the  navy.     By  this  meaa-  ^'^ 
ure  the  German  navy  was  nearly  doubled. 

In  France  some  disturbance  was  created  by  the 
sudden  death  of  F^lix  Faure,  the  President  of  theg^<^ 
Eepublic.  The  Chambers  vrere  convened  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  by  their  first  ballot  elected  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  Emile  Loubet,  to  be  President  pj^^' 
of  France.  The  Boyalists  and  extreme  Radicals 
took  this  very  ill  and  vented  their  feelings  in 
popular  demonstrations. 

In  May,  the  plenary  chamber  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation  assembled  to  hear  the  application  for 
a  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  chief  point 
urged  in  the  application  was  that  the  so-called 
"bordereau,"  enumerating  the  documents  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sold,  were  written  by  Ester- 
hazy.     Major  Esterhazy  at  once  sent  a  communica- 
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tion  to  the  London  "Times"  and  "Daily  Chponide" 
in  which  he  avowed  that  he  had  written  the  bor- 
dereau bj  order  of  Colcmel  Sandheir  of  the  Froicli 
Dnyfua-  General  StafE.  The  Court  of  Cassation  thereapon 
q^'^^^  ananimoualy  qoashed  tbe  judgment  pasaod  upon 
Alfred  Dreyfus  in  1804  and  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  again  before  a  oourt-tnartial  at  Rennes.  Bn- 
couraged  by  this,  Emile  Zola,  the  author,  returned  I 
from  his  exile  in  England. 

On  June  6,  Captain  Dreyfus  embarked  for  Frmoe, 

after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  four  yeaia  on 

Betnreoc   *^®  ^^  ^"  Diable  o2  Cayenne.     Captain  Dreyfaa' 

'^'"     arrival     in     France     oaused     instant     disturbance   . 

Under  a  show   of   great  secrecy  he  was  taken  to 

Bennes.     The  town  was  filled  with  troopB.     The  I 

Frenoh  Chambers  adjourned  after  a  Btormy  meet- 
TbotrtiJ  ,     ,  '  ,     ,         ,    .  „ 

M  BeuDea  mg.     At  last,  ou  the  Beventn  day  of  August,  Gap- 
tain  Dre^us  made  his  first  public  appearance  since 
the  day  of  his  public  disgrace  as  a  traitor.     Ex- 
President  Caeimir-P^rier  of  France    and    General 
Mercier,  the  former  French  Minister  of  War,  gare  | 
evidence   before    the  court-martial  in  justification 
S^'^HhM*'  ^^  *^®  Dreyfus  proceedings.     Mattre  Labori,  Zola's 
quondam  attorney,  now  acting  as  leading  counsel 
for  Dreyfus,  during  the  same  week  was  shot  in  the 
back  while  on  his  way  to  court,  and  was  unable  to    i 
proceed  with  his  part  in  the  trial. 
The   situation  in    Paris    became    reyolutionaiy.    ' 
p^^j,       D^roulAde  with  several  members  of  the  Orlean     ' 
l^mpt     ist  party  were  arrested  on  oharges  of  oonspiracy 
against  the  government.     Jules  Chi^rin,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Anti-Semitic  League,  barricaded  him- 
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self  with  a  dozen  confederates  in  the  offices  of  the 
league  and  defied  the  police  to  arrest  him.     He  was  2^1^^ 
proclaimed  an  outlaw.     Serious  rioting  took  place 
in   the  Belleville  quarter.      Anarohieta   wrecked  & 
church,    and  a  collision    with  the   police  led  to 
the   injury  of  about  three  hundred  persons.     At  p»ri« 
the  trial  in  Bennes,  Captain  FrejaUitter,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  preTious  court-martial  by  which  Cap- 
tain Dreyfua  had  been  found  guilty,  admitted  that 
a.   document,  unknown  to  the  prisoner,  had  been 
shown  to  the  judges.     Before  the  end  of  the  trial, 
Idaftre  Labori  reappeared  as  counsel,  having  par- 
tially recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  wound.     He 
received  an  enthusiastic  ovation.     Having  appealed 
in  vain    to    the    court  to  summon  Colonels  Von 
Schwartzkoppen  and   Panizzardi,    the   military  at- 
taches at   the  German  and  Italian  Embassies  in 
Paris,  Mattre  Labori  telegraphed  to  the  German 
Emperor  for  permission  to  have  Colonel  Schwartz- 
koppen  attend  and  give  evidence.      The  French coonotad' 
judges  would  not  permit  it     Captain  Dreyfus  was 
reoonvicted,  and  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment,  from  which  the    time    spent    at   the 
lie  du  Diable  was  to  be  deducted.     The  verdict 
was  received  in  France  with  a  feeling  of   relief 
amounting  almost  to  satisfaction.     In  every  other 
country  of  the  world  it  was  condemned  aa  a  trav- 
esty of  justice.     At  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  a  mass 
meeting  attended  by  50,000  persons  expressed  sym- 
pathy with  Captain   Dreyfus.      Eventually,   Presi- 
dent Loubet  used  hia  executive  prerogative  and 
pardoned  Dreyfus.     Amnesty  was  extended  to  all 
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perial  order  was  issued  at  St.  Petenborg  demand- 
ing that  Talieowan  be  declared  a  free  port  after 
the  completion  of  the  railway  conneotjog  it  with 
the  Trana-Siberian  line.  In  reference  to  the  owner- 
ship of  certain  lands  at  Hankan,  which  were  claimed 
by  British  merchants,  the  BritiBb  and  Bnasian  Am- 
bassadors in  China  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to 
arbitration.  Late  in  the  autumn,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment abandoned  its  concession  of  S&mmun  Bay 
after  a  military  occupancy  of  only  three  months. 
The  last  event  which  attracted  attention  to  Chins 
during  this  year  was  the  Chinese  Emperor's  re- 
fusal, in  October,  to  remove  the  obsbnctions  in  the 
Tang-tse  Kiang  Kiver  which  had  been  laid  to  pre> 
vent  navigation  by  foreigners.  As  a  result  of 
the  ever-increasing  encroachment  of  the  Poweni, 
bitter  anti-foreign  sentiments  were  engendered 
among  the  Chinese,  and  powerful  secret  societies 
were  iormed  to  resist  the  foreigners. 

While  the  people  of  China  were  thus  coming  in 
conflict  with  the  representatives  of  Western  oivili- 
sation,  another  distinct  gain  in  modem  civilization 
was  achieved  in  England  and  France.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year,  Signer  Marconi  sent  the  flist  press  mes- 
sage across  the  Engl^h  Channel  to  France  by  hia 
recently  invented  system  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
A  speed  rate  of  fifteen  words  a  minute  was  ac- 
quired on  that  occasion. 

About  the  same  time  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  great 
niining  magnate  of  South  Africa,  appeared  in  Ber- 
lin, and  had  an  interview  with  the  German  Emperor 
oonoerning  his  pet  project  of  the  consbuotion  of 
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a  Tailvay  to  ran  from  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope 
to  Cairo.     PenniBsion  waa  granted  to  him  to  have  ^SUo 
the  railroad  run  throogh  the  Q«nnan  ooloniee  in 
Bast  Africa. 

Lord  Kitohener,  in  the  Soadan,  by  this  time  had 
driven  the  last  rivet  in  the  new  bridge  over  the 
Atbara.     The  conatmotion  of  this  bridge  in  Kix^^j,^^ 
weeks  was  one  of    the    greatest    bridge    bnilding  "'^^ 
feats  of  the  century.     The  trade  road  into  Central 
Africa  by  that  ronte  was  declared  open  in  AnguHt 
The  Egyptian  troops  nnder  Colonel  Wingate  at- 
tacked Ahmed    Fedil's    Dervishes    at    Aba    AdO 
on    the    White    Kile     and    utterly    ronted    them. 
The  Khalifa  and  several  of  his  Umirs  were  over-  Ab^jua 
thrown  in  battle  and  the  Khalifa  was  killed. 

The  condition  of  afiaiis  in  Sonth  Africa  throngh- 
oat  this  time  was  slowly  breeding  worse  discontent 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  South  African  R»- 
pnblios.  A  petition  to  Qneen  Viotoha  detailed  iho 
giievanoes  of  the  Ontlanders  and  bore  the  signa- 
tures of  21,000  British  subjects  in  the  TransvaaL 
At  Johannesbni^,  great  excitement  waa  oauaed  by 
the  pablication  of  a  despatch  hj  Joeeph  Chamber- 
lain,  the  British  Colonial  Seoretary,  declaring  the|°n^ 
new  ccmvention  concerning  the  dynamite  monopoly  "'^'***w 
in  the  Transvaal  a  breach  of  the  London  Conven- 
tion of  1887.  Six  Englishmen,  five  of  whom  ha  l 
been  of&oera  in  the  British  army,  were  arrested  in 
the  Transvaal.  They  were  chai^^  with  seditionsly 
reomiting  two  thooaand  men  to  bear  arms  against 
the  Bepablic.  During  the  same  month,  President 
Kroeger  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  ^e  British  High 
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Oommissioner  to  South  Africa,  met  at  Bloemfon- 
ta!?^S^  tein  on  the  iuvitation  of  President  Steyn  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.     No  basis  for  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  franohiee  question.    President  Krue- 
ger'e  eoggestion  to  arbitrate  the  pending  differences 
vas  not  accepted.    Mass  meetings  were  held  bj  Ont- 
landere  and  Boers  alike.    Another  attempt  at  media- 
tion was  made  by  President  Stejn  of  the  Free  State. 
He  was  joined  in  Pretoria  by  Hofmejer  and  Fischer, 
^j^^l^    the  leaders  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  in  Cape  Col- 
**^         ony.     In  accordance  with  their  suggestions,  Presi- 
dent Krueger  submitted  neir  franobise  proposals 
to  the  Yolksraad  iuTolving  further  oonceasions. 

In  England,  prolonged  debates  were  held  oonoem- 
iug  these  matters  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  bat 
no  dirifiion  was  taken  by  the  Liberal  opposition. 
The  demand  for  a  special  inquiry  into  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary's  dealings  with  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
chanbar-  the  conspirators  against  the  Tranaraal  was  foiled, 
letun  A  Belgian  newspaper  thereupon  published  some 
damaging  specimens  of  this  correspondenoe. 

At  the  instance  of  Great  Britain,  the  Portuguese 
authorities  at  Delagoa  Bay  prohibited  the  landing 
or  transshipment  of  munitions  of  war  consigned  to 
the  Transvaal  Government  On  August  21,  the 
TransTaal  CKiTemment  transmitted  to  the  British 
agent  in  Pretoria  a  reply  to  Joseph  Chamberlain's 
proposal  for  a  joint  inquiry  into  the  workings  of 
the  proposed  franobiae  law.  The  Yolksraad,  after 
a  debate  of   six  days,   condemned   the    proposed 

Djiumlte  •'  r     X- 

^2J^^  dynamite  monopoly.     At  the  same    lame    Britiah 
reinforcements  embarked  for  South  Aitioa.     The 
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iitaation  grew  daily  more  critical.  Tlie  editor  of 
a  pro- British  journal  in  Jobaimesburg  was  arrested 
on  a  ohai^e  of  high  treason.  A  general  exodue  of 
Oatlanders  followed.  The  most  prominent  banks 
and  brokerage  firms  in  Johanneshnrg  removed 
their  effects  to  Cape  Town.  In  the  yolksraad  a 
heated  debate  was  held  oouoeming  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  British  troops  on  the  border  of  Natal  At 
its  height  the  reply  of  the  British  Goremment  to  _^^ 
the  Transvaal  ooncesaions  was  read  aloud.  It  oon-  £^^^ 
sisted  of  farther  demands  for  the  eqoality  of  Datch 
and  English  in  the  Yolksraad.  This  was  regarded 
as  an  nltimatiun.  A  negative  reply  was  promptly 
forwarded.  President  Steyn  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  let  it  be  understood  that  the  Free  State  and 
the  Transvaal  wonld  stand  together  in  the  event 
of  war  with  Glreat  Britain.  The  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
eral par^  in  England  issued  a  statement  disavowing 
responsibilitf  for  the  impending  war.  A  proclama-  ^J^ 
tion  signed  by  the  Queen  called  for  80,000  British™'"*' 
army  reserves.     Parliament  was  reconvened. 

The  Transvaal  Government,  on  October  10,  pre- 
sented to  the  British  agent  in  Pretoria  its  own  ulti- 
matum, requesting  the  instant  withdrawal  of  all 
British  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal  ■>i<'i°*>™> 
and  the  removal  from  South  Africa  of  all  re- 
inforcements sent  since  June  of  this  year.  The 
daring  of  suoh  a  demand  astounded  the  EngUsh 
people,  and  the  war  feeling  became  irrepressibla 
Canada,  New  South  Wales  and  other  Australian 
colonies  made  immediate  offers  of  contingent  forces 
which  yiete  refused.    When  the  time  allowed  by  the 
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TransTftal  for  the  withdrawal  of  Brituh  troopa  had 
make  war  expired,  on  October  11,  the  burghers  immediately 
asaumed  the  oSeDsive  and  overraD  the  borders  of 
]Katal  President  Steyn  proclaimed  war  against 
Great  Britain.  The  Free  State  fioera  commenced 
hoBtilities  bj  stopping  British  railway  trains  be- 
tween Harrisburg  and  Ladjsmith.  One  of  the  first 
erenta  of  the  war  waa  the  capture  of  a  British 
armored  train  at  Kraalpan,  about  fifty  miles  south 
of  Mafeking,  on  the  day  after  the  declaration  of 
war.  The  train  waa  disabled  and  the  officer,  fifteen 
men,  and  two  rapid-fire  guns  were  taken.  Within 
two  days  the  Boera  invested  Mafeking  in  the  north, 
MkfekiDg  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baden-Powell  was  in 
b^iev  command,  and  Kimberley  in  the  Bouth.  Qeueral 
Sir  Bedrers  BuUer  left  London  to  take  command 
of  the  British  forces  at  the  front. 

In    the    British    House    of    Parliament,   Wynd- 
ham,  the  Under-Secretary  of  War,  proposed  a  sup- 
plementary estimate  of  ten   million    pounds    and 
85,000  men  wherewith  to  put  "a  swift  end  to  tiie 
war. ' '    In  the  meanwhile  the  first  important  engage- 
Dumaa      ment  had  been  fought  on  October  20  at  Dundee  in 
NataL     The  Boers,  under  Lucas  Meyer,  tried  to  out 
off  the  British  from  their  main  body  at  Ladyamitb, 
but  failed  after  a  six  hours'  fight     Another  sharp 
jMffto       engagement  waa  fought  at  Elandslaagte  on  the  next 
day.     The  British  claimed  the  victory,  but  contin- 
ued their  retreat  on  Ladysmith. 
On  the  third  day,  October  2S,  General  Yule,  after 
]^^^      Bevwe  fighting,  abandoned  the  British  poet  of  Dun- 
dee and  beat  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  all  his 


wotmded  behind  him.  Among  them  was  General 
Symonds,  who  died  after  the  BoerB  had  taken  poa- 1 
aessioQ,  By  October  26,  after  maintaining  a  run- 
ning fight  of  four  days  and  two  nighta,  Yule 
reached  L&dysmith  with  his  exhausted  column, 
and  there  joined  forces  with  Sir  George  White. 

President  Krueger  formally  annexed  Bechuana- 
land  and  Griqualand,  while  President  Steyn  de- 
clared the  north  bank  of  the  Yaal  Kirer  as  annexed 
to  the  Orange  Free  State. 

On  October  30,  White  attempted  to  make  a  reoon- 
noissance  in  force  from  Ladysmith.     Two  hattalions 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Fusiliers  and  of  the  Qlouoester-  ^ 
shire  Regiment  with  a  mountain  battery,  in  all  about"' 
one  thousand  men,  were  surrounded  by  the  Boers, 
After  a  severe  fight  lasting  nine  hours,  the  surviv- 
ors, numbering  840  men,  surrendered.     A  general 
attack  on  the  Boer  position  at  this  point  was  beaten 
ofl^  with  great  loss  to  the  British.     Sir  George  was 
forced  to  withdraw  into  Ladysmith,  which  was  at 
once  invested  by  the  Boers,    Colenso  was  evacuated  ^ 
by  the  British  on  November  8,  and  other  British 
garrisons    were    withdrawn    from    Stormherg    and 
other  threatened  points. 

The  defence  of  the  two  moat  important  outlying 
posts,  Kimberley  and  Mafeking,  had  been  left  to 
two  exceptionally  competent  commanders,  Keke* 
wich  and  Baden-Powell.  In  his  measures  of  de- 
fence, General  Kekewioh  had  to  reckon  with  Cecil  ^inS* 
ithodes,  whose  presence  at  Kimberley  was  one  of 
the  chief  inducements  of  the  Boers'  offensive  opera- 
lions  against  that  isolated  point    Bhodes'  executive 
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ftbility  wu  manifeeted  in  his  measnies  of  organizft- 
tdon  and  sdmrniatration.  Instanoefl  of  Hob  were  hia 
nee  of  the  far  extended  diamond  diggings  for  defea- 
sive  earthworks,  and  the  construotion  of  an  impio- 
vised  long-range  gun,  wherewith  to  keep  the  so- 
called  "Long  Toms"  of  the  Boers  at  baj.  la 
Bhodes'  estimation,  this  made  Kimberlej  "as  safe 
as  Piooadilly."  Otherwise  Bhodes  showed  himself 
to  headstrong  that  Kekewioh  threatened  to  pat  him 
under  military  arrest. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lord  Methuen  was  oolleoting 
'forces  on  the  Orange  Biver,  some  seventj  miles 
from  Kimherlej,  to  come  to  &e  relief  of  that  place. 
(general  Cronje,  investing  Mafekiug  with  his  oom- 
mando,  received  urgent  orders  to  detaoh  his  most 
mobile  forces  and  take  them  southward.  He  lost 
no  time  in  doing  so.  Lord  Methuen's  last  recon- 
noiaaanoe  from  the  Orange  Biver  revealed  to  him 
but  six  or  seven  hundred  Boers  holding, the  ridges 
about  Belmont.  On  November  21,  Methuen's  ool- 
nmn  moved  forward  and  oame  to  camp,  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  within  five  miles  of 
the  Boer  poeition,  west  of  Belmont  Station.  During 
the  night,  Methuen  advanced.  In  the  dark  several 
regiments  of  the  right  wing  lost  their  direction, 
so  that  by  daybreak  MeUraen  found  himself  com- 
mitted to  a  frontal  attack  on  the  strong  hills,  or 
kopjes,  held  by  the  Boers.  The  British  guns  were 
slow  in  coming  up.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the 
battle  of  Belmont  rednced  itself  to  a  dogged  assault 
np  a  stony  ridge  by  lai^ly  superior  infantry  forces 
against  strongly  intrenched  riBemen.     The  Boers 
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fell  baok  into  the  hills,  still  barring  the  •w»j  to 
Kimberley. 

Two  dajB  later,  at  Graspan,  Lord  Methaen  made 
another  frontal  attack  on  the  Boer  line.  A^in  the 
British  soldiers  foaght  their  way  to  the  crest  of 
the  nearest  heights,  ontj  to  find  that  the  Boers 
had  once  more  eluded  them.  The  British  losses  ^"^'"'' 
at  Graspan  were  185  men,  of  whom  106  belonged 
to  the  naval  brigade. 

For  two  days  the  British  forces  rested.  At  four 
in  the  morning  of  November  28,  they  resumed  their 
advance  toward  Kimberley.  Methnen  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  Modder  River  in  front  of  him 
was  not  held  in  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gronje 
bad  come  up  with  his  flying  column  from  Mafeking, 
and  intreDched  himself  along  three  miles  of  the 
river-bed  in  a  well  concealed  position.  Methaen 
advanced  his  two  foremost  brigades  on  an  extended 
front  with  the  Qnards  on  the  right.  About  eight 
in  the  morning  the  British,  descending  to  the  river- 
bed, were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  a  deadly  rifle 
fire  at  close  range.  The  Scott's  Goard  Maxim  de-  S^^r' 
tachment  were  completely  wiped  out.  The  Guards, 
advancing  under  a  heavy  fire,  attempted  a  flanking 
manoeuvre,  but  found  themselveB"  stopped  by  the 
Biet  Biver,  which,  contrary  to  Metbuen's  intelli- 
gence, was  found  unfordable.  Colonel  CodringtoD 
with  a  score  of  men  mant^^ed  to  get  across,  but  lost 
half  of  his  party  in  returning  from  this  forlorn  hope. 
Within  a  thousand  yards  of  the  enemy  the  Guards 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground.  Thus  they  sus- 
tained an  all-day  rifle  fire  from  ten  in  the  mom- 
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ing  tmtil  the  eon  went  down.  After  this  repulse, 
Methuen  sent  a  despatch  descTibing  it  as  "tbe 
liardest  and  most  ttyiug  fight,  perhaps,  in  the  an- 
nala  of  the  British  army."  This  description  was 
aoarcely  warranted  by  his  oasoalty  list,  which  put 
the  British  losses  at  70  killed  and  418  wonnded,  or 
M  bat  seven  per  cent  of  the  troops  engaged.  Another 
of  Methnen's  despatohea,  oontaining  the  enigmatso 
words:  "After  darkness,  dawn,"  excited  still  more 
adverse  comment  in  England. 

Daring  the  ten  or  twelve  days  ihat  the  British  laj 
in  check  at  the  Modder,  a  serious  demonstration 
was  made  in  their  rear  at  finslin,  threatening  to 
out  them  off  from  the  railroad  and  their  oommuni- 
eationa.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December 
10,  accordingly,  ofEenaive  operationB  were  reaomed 
against  the  Boer   lines  at  Magersfontein.     Doring 

itann-  the  night,  Qeneial  Wauohope,  with  the  Highland 
Brigade,  was  pushed  forward  under  a  drenching 
rain  to  the  foot  of  the  kopjes  held  by  the  Boers. 
Flonndering  in  the  mud  his  men  lost  their  way. 
The  officers  had  to  go  by  compass.  At  daybreak, 
before  the  advanced  detachments  had  deployed  for 
action,  a  hot  rifle  fire  was  suddenly  opened  on  them 
from  the  short  range  of  two  hundred  yards.  In  the 
confasioD  oontr&diotory  orders  were  given,  and  a 
bugler  blew  for  retreat.  General  Wauohope  was 
killed  white  trying  to  rally  his  men.    At  length  the 

vuob^  demoralized  brigade  lay  down  and  kept  up  a  desul- 
tory fire.  The  Highland  Brigade  was  withdrawn 
from  its  perilous  postion  after  fifteen  honza  of  ex- 
poaure.     On  the  morrow,  findit^  the  Boers  etaU  in 
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front  of  them,  the  British  withdrew.  Their  losses 
were  171  killed  and  691  wounded,  of  whom  four- 
fifths  belonged  to  the  Highland  Brigade.  After 
the  reverse  of  Magersfontein,  Methnen  gave  up  all 
further  attempts  to  advance.  The  relief  of  Kim- 
berley  was  checked  for  more  than  two  months.  «^^ 
An  attempted  sortie  from  Kimberley,  one  week 
after  Magersfontein,  was  likewise  repulsed.  The 
Boers  brought  up  a  hundred- pounder,  and  shelled 
the  town  at  long  range,  doing  great  damage. 

At  LadjBmith,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  eitnation 
had  become  trying  for  the  British.  On  the  first 
day  of  November  all  the  women  and  children 
were  sent  south.  Next  day  General  Joubert  com- 
pleted his  investment  of  the  town.  On  November 
9,  he  made  a  general  aflsanlt  upon  the  city,  but  was 
repalsed.  Late  in  November,  Sir  Bedvere  Buller 
arrived,  and,  taking  charge  of  the  British  forces,  . 
ordered  a  general  advance  to  relieve  Ladysmith. 
Simnltaneously,  Soott  Turner,  with  a  detachment 
of  the  besieged  troops,  attempted  a  sortie,  and  got 
as  far  aa  the  enemy's  trenches,  but  he  was  killed 
with  twen^-two  of  his  followers,  and  his  men  were 
forced  to  fall  back.  The  garrison  of  Ladysmith,  on 
December  8,  attempted  another  sortie,  but  was  once£^^g,- 
more  driven  back  to  the  city.  During  the  next  two 
days  General  G-ataore  attempted  a  night  surprise 
of  the  Boer  position  at  Stormberg,  but  failed.  He 
fared  aa  did  White,  and  retired  with  a  loss  of  666 
men  taken  prisoners  and  two  guns,  besides  other  Btonnb««K 
heavy  casualties. 

On  December  16,  Bollw,  while  advancing  to  the 
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relief  of  Ladysnuth,  attempted  %  panage  of  the 
Tngela  at  Colenso.  Hia  goiis,  nnder  Colonel  Long 
ptubing  too  far  ahead,  were  Borprised  bj  the  enemy, 
2^,,^  and  all  bat  two  pieces  were  captoied.  It  was  on 
*^'*°*'"'  this  oooasion  that  LientenaDt  Boberta,  the  gen- 
eral's son,  was  killed.  Bnller's  attack  on  the  left, 
under  Hart,  had  likewise  failed,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  loss  of  his  artilleiy  to  fall  back  to  his 
(oiginal  position.  His  losses  were  1,200,  all  told, 
and  16  gaoa. 

England  was  in  diamaj..    In  South  Africa  as  well 
as  at  home  the  desire  grew  for  a  change  of  com- 
manders.     On  December  16,  Lord  Boberts  of  Kan- 
dahar was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Sonth 
and  Kitcb-  Africa,  with  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  to  act  aa 
''^™^       his  Chief  of  Staff.     All  the  remaining  reserves  and 
the  militia  yeomanry  were  called  ont,  and  new  Tolun- 
'    teer  forces  were  encouraged  to  contribute  oontan- 
gents.     The  govemment's  former  refoaal  of  Colonial 
aid  was  now  revoked.  LordStrathoona'aofferto  raise 
a  regiment  of  Canadian  mounted  in&ntrj  was  gladly 
a  ocoepted.     Altogether  more  than  10,000  volnnteers 
were  despatched  to  Sonth  Africa    from    Canada, 
Australia  and  India.      Ten  thousand    more  from 
South  African  oontingents    were    serring    at    the 
front     From  England  itself    some    hundred    and 
SHj  thousand  offioers  and  men  were  sent     Alto- 
gether an  average  of  more  than  1,000  men  sailed 
daily  from  some  British  port  for  the  seat  of  war. 
hmtv      Nearly  200,000  horses  and  mulea  were  required  for 
"jnJoM^  the  purposes  of  war.    Owing  to  the  long  sea  voyage, 
and  an  epidemic  of  horse  sickness  prevailing  in 
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Bonth  Africa,  ihe  waste  in  hoiBeflesli  at  the  front 
was  roaghly  reckoned  at  6,000  a.  month. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1899  in  South  Afrioa. 
So  far  the  Boera,  though  greatly  outmatched  in 
men,  gone  and  munitions  of  var,  had  prevailed 
over  the  British  at  ahnost  eTety  point  It  was 
their  boast  that  they  had  not  lost  a  single  gun, 
wherever  equal  foroea  met,  man  against  man.  £ag- 
lishnien  at  home  were  in  a  stupor  of  amazemcDt 
and  indignatioo.  It  was  brought  home  to  them 
with  ever-inoreasiiig  force  that  the  credit  of  the 
British  army  and  nation  was  at  stake.  On  the  Con-  lom  of 
tinent  the  long  slumbering  hoetili^  to  England  p'^^"^ 
was  shows  in  open  rejoicings.  The  members  of 
a  Spanish  club  at  Bilbao  sent  a  saroaBtio  despatch 
to  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The  newspapers  of  Paris 
indulged  in  such  scurrilous  attacks  on  Queen  Vic- 
toria that  the  British  Ambassador  to  France  left 
the  country.  The  Ministers  of  various  Continental 
armies  made  haste  to  despatch  military  attach^  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Boer  commandants  at  the 
front  to  profit  by  their  lessons  in  up-to-date  war- 
fare. The  German  Emperor  found  it  necessary  to 
issue  stringent  orders  prohibiting  G-erman  officers 
in  active  service  from  obtaining  leaves  of  absenoe 
to  join  the  Boer  forces.  The  Czar  was  not  so  so- 
licitous. In  the  United  States  a  series  of  popular  g^,^,^ 
mass  meetings  declared  in  favor  of  the  Boers.  '*'"'  ^"'" 
Funds  were  collected  for  them  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Dutch  in  America.  Under  the  guise  of 
medical  expeditions  and  ambulance  outfits  various 
bodies  departed  ior  service  in  South  Africa.     A 
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complete  Iruh  oorpa  went  from  Chici^o.  All  the 
Oatlanders,  save  ttie  Britisli  malcontents,  so  the 
BoerB  claimed,  were  gerring  on  their  side.  Thns 
they  had  an  independent  Irish  corps,  two  corps  of 
Hollanders,  &  Scandinavian  division,  and  a  picked 
body  of  Swiss  sharpshooters.  Officers  of  all  na- 
tionalities served  in  their  ranks.  Late  in  the  year 
the  Boer  envoys    in    Europe  were  received  with 

EnEiiib-     hoiior  in  several  capitals  on  the  Continent.     Stong 

termil^    by  these  reports,  public  feeling  in  England  was  so 
wrought  up  that  the  nation  as  such  was  determined 
to  atop  short  of  nothing  but  a  complete  Britisli  con- 
quest of  South  Africa. 
The  American  outcry  of  British  aggression  in 

n^ippina  South  Africa  was  invalidated  in  large  measure 
by  similar  criticisms  of  the  American  campaign  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  On  Deoember  18,  General 
Lawton,  the  hero  of  many  campaigns,  was  shot  dead 

iAwt«a  while  directing  ofEenetve  operations  against  the  Fili- 
pinos near  Manila. 

By  the  death  of  Bosa  Bonheur,  France  lost  the 
foremost  woman  artist  of  the  N^ineteenth  Oentnry. 
In  1863  she  scored  a  great  success  with  her  famous 
canvas  ' '  The  Horse  Fair, ' '  now  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York.  At  the  Paris  Expositions  (A. 
1366  and  1867,  Bosa  Bonheur's  works,  together  with 

I3g,„  those  of  her  brother,  Auguste  Bonheur,  won  uni- 
versal admiration.  Among  Bosa  Bonheur's  most 
important  paintings,  after  the  "Horse  Fair,"  are 
numbered  "Plowing  in  the  Nivemais,"  now  at 
Luxembourg,  "Sheep  on  the  Seashore,"  "Hay- 
Making  in  Auvergne"  and  "Spanish  Muleteers." 
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Long  before  attaioing  these  HaccesBes  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  had  founded  her  famous  Fiee  School  of  De> 
aign  for  Qiils,  in  the  management  of  which  she  and 
her  sister,  Madame  Pejrol,  spent  much  of  their  time 
and  fortune. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  year,  German  physicians 
united  in  celebrating  the  fiftieth  aniiiTersarf  ofvi 
Budolf  Virchow's  tenure  of  ofSce  as  a  Profeesor 
at  the  Universi^  of  Berlin.  It  served  to  reosU 
Tirchow's  classio  deroonstnition  of  the  modem  cell 
theory  in  1859,  which  made  his  dictmn,  "Omnia 
cellnla  e  oellula,"  one  of  the  aooepted  data  of 
physiology. 
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^EILE  the  people  of  the  British  Empin 
were  in  a  state  of  jteTeriah  excitement 
over  the  unexpected  torn  taken  by  the 
campaign  in   South  Africa,   the  year  opened   no 
Keutnoicy  leBs   turbulcntlT    in   America.       A    bitter   election 

election  •' 

oonwM  contest  in  Kentucky  had  brought  the  inhabitante 
of  that  State  to  sword's  point.  Both  parties 
olaimed  to  have  won  in  the  last  State  election 
in  NoTcmber.  The  Bepublioau  Governor's  re- 
course to  military  measures  on  election  day  was 
denounced  by  the  Democrats  as  a  case  of  flagrant 
intimidation.  Lawless  mountaineers  bent  on  en- 
forcing their  rights,  came  to  Louisville,  the  capital, 
and  received  arms  from  the  State  Qovemment  On 
the  morning  of  January  80,  Senator  William  Goe- 
bel,  the  Democratic  Qovemor-eleot,  while  entering 
the  Capitol  grounds,  was  struck  down  by  a  bullet 
Hnrdwot  ^"^  from  the  window  of  the  adjoining  Ezeoutive 
^""^  building.  The  shot  proved  fatal.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  and  his  threatened  associates  besoaght 
the  protection  of  the  Federal  Government  The 
State  militia  was  called  oat,  but  the  soldiers,  like 
the  citizens,  split  in  two  factions.  Failing  to  ob- 
tain outside  aid,  Governor  Taylor  fled  from  the 
State.     He  was  promptly  indicted  for  murdsr.     As 
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might  have  been  icxeaeea,  the  assattinatton  of  Go»> 
bel  turned  public  feeling  against  the  faction  held 
responnble  for  this  orima  Betribution  was  visited 
on  the  Bepublioan  party  in  Kentuokj  bj  its  ulti- 
mate loss  of  almost  all  the  points  gained  in  the 
preceding  election. 

England  lost  one  of  the  foremost  art  critics  (rf 
the  oentuTj  by  the  death  of  John  Buskin.  An 
ardent  and  enthosiastio  admirer  of  Turner's  paint- 
ings, Buskin's  first  publio  literary  efl'ort  was  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  that  artist,  which  voBaS^^ 
later  expanded  into  his  great  work  ' '  Modem 
Painters. ' '  During  the  irregular  appearance  of 
this  work,  which  stretched  orer  more  than  fifteen 
years.  Buskin  published  "The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  "Stones  of  Venice, "  "Sesame  and 
Lilies,"  "The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  and  "Olavi- 
gera,"  besides  a  series  of  articles  to  various  peri' 
odicals. 

At  the  time  of  Buskin's  death,  Englishmen  were 
in  no  mood  for  discussing  such  fine  points  of  art 
and  of  oritioiam  as  were  linked  with  Buskin's  fame. 
In  South  Africa,  anxiety  was  centred  on  the  tiureat- 
ened  points  of  Ladysmith,  Kimberley  and  Mafe-sootb 
king.  The  effective  British  force  shut  up  in  Lady- 
smith  numbered  13,600  men.  Several  thouBand 
non-oombatants  raised  the  number  of  the  besieged 
to  about  21,000  persons.  Since  the  British  reverse 
at  Oolenso,  the  dead  weight  of  Ladysmith  hung 
like  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  Q-eneral  Bul- 
ler,  commanding  at  the  front  Every  day  die* 
quieting  rumors  arrived  from  the  besieged  city. 
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Picked  bodies  of  Boer  Bharpshooten,  oteepisg  in 
SSmit  stocking  feet,  scaled  the  Bntish  defences  on  the 
'*  night  of  January  6.  But  for  the  fact  that  the 
British  on  the  same  night  sent  out  an  expedition 
to  mount  a  naval  gun  on  an  outlying  eminence 
known  as  West  Wagon  Hill,  the  night  attack 
would  have  succeeded.  As  it  was,  the  alarm  was 
given  only  an  instant  before  the  Boeis  were  upon 
the  garrison,  AH  night  long  the  fight  r^ed  on 
the  ridges  of  Ladysmith.  In  the  morning  the  two 
firing  lines  were  but  thirty  yards  apart.  A  party 
of  stragglers  from  the  Imperial  Light  Horse,  des- 
perately clinging  to  a  knoll  from  which  they  could 
maintain  a  hot  fire  on  the  advancing  lines  of  the 
Boers,  finally  succeeded  in  saving  the  day  for  the 
British.  The  most  graphic  description  of  this  day's 
fighting  and  other  experiences  of  the  long  siege  of 
Ladysmith,  was  written  by  George  W.  Steevens, 
the  brilliant  English  war  correspondent  On  Jan- 
uary 17,  Steevens  succumbed  to  enteric  fever.  On 
both  sides  more  men  succumbed  to  enteric  fever 
than  to  the  wounds  of  war.  At  one  time  Sir 
George  White  was  seriously  ill,  while  on  the  other 
side  the  inactivity  of  the  investing  Boers  was  ex- 
plained by  the  increasing  ill-health  of  their  com* 
man der-in- chief,  General  Joubert.  Another  abor- 
tive attempt  to  relieve  Ladysmith  was  made  by 
General  Buller.  On  January  9,  the  fifth  division 
of  the  British  army,  under  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
had  begun  its  advance  toward  Vaal  Krantz.  Near 
Acton  Holmes  was  ttie  famous  Fotgieter's  drift 
crossing   the  Tugela,    and  the  lofty  emiuenoe  of 
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Spion  Kop.  On  the  evening  of  January  16,  War- 
ren, with  a  Bntish  force  of  80,000  men,  crossed 
the  river  and  pushed  forward  to  within  three  miles 
of  Spion  Kop.  Owing  to  various  delays,  the  as- 
Bault  was  not  made  until  the  night  of  January  21. 
The  high  top  of  Spion  Kop  was  gained  with  snr- 
priaing  ease.  When  day  broke,  the  British,  hold-"**"^^ 
ing  the  ridges  and  bare  top  of  Spion  Kop,  found 
that  the  Boer  artillery  and  riflemen  had  the  accu- 
rate range  of  all  their  most  ^^xposed  positionsl 
From  the  neighboring  hills  the  British  were  sub- 
jected to  a  terrible  cross-fire.  They  heliographed 
frantically  for  reinforcements.  Though  help  was 
sent  immediately,  Spion  Kop  was  abandoned  after 
the  loss  of  General  Woodgate  and  several  of  his 
ttaS.. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from 
Spion  Kop,  the  Boers  dashed  up  the  slope  and 
recaptured  their  old  position.  One  week  later,  on 
February  6,  the  British  troops,  tinder  the  immediate 
command  of  Sir  Bedvers  Bnller,  were  lured  into 
repeating  the  blunder  of  Spion  Kop.  The  emi- 
nence of  Yaal  Krantz,  three  or  four  miles  east 
of  Spion  Kop,  was  taken  by  storm.  After  Vaal 
ELTantz  was  carried  and  occupied,  Buller  was  con-  Kruu 
strained  to  report:  "It  was  necessary  after  seizing 
Yaal  Krantz  to  intrench  it  .  .  .  but  I  found,  after 
trying  for  two  days,  that  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  this  was  not  practicable.  It  was  also  ex- 
posed to  fire  from  heavy  guns,  which  fired  from 
positions  by  which  our  artillery  was  dominated." 
On  the  evening  of  February  7,  the  hafBed  British 
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^^^      foiQW  reoroned  the  Tngela  and  retiied  to  tiieii 

'*''°***'  ouapi  at  Cbiereley.  Their  total  loaaes  anioaiited 
to  more  than  8,000  men. 

Now  Generalfl  Boberts  and  Kitchener  oame  to 
the  front  Od  Febniary  fl,  the  two  left  Gap« 
Town  and  joined  the  forces  that  had  been  col- 
lected for  them  on  the  Modder  Birer,  nxunbexing 
more  than  44,000  men.  GeneraU  French  and  Heo- 
tor  Maodonald  kept  the  Boers  at  that  point  oooa- 
pied  \)j  feints  with  their  advanoed  forces.  Lord 
Methuen  was  ioatraoted  to  hold  the  enemj  to  his 

the  tmt  trenches  in  front  with  hiB  old  lines.  Thus  it  was 
made  possible  to  torn  the  flank  of  Osieral  Oronje's 
inferior  forces  by  a  strong  concerted  morement  of 
the  most  mobile  troops,  aggregatiiig  nearly  4C,000 
men.  At  three  in  the  morning  of  February  11,  the 
movement  began,  which  resulted  in  the  prompt 
withdrawal  of  Cronje's  foroea — ^thieatened  in  the 
rear — and  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  Thoiuands  oi 
horses  were  saorificed  in  the  wild  nuh  of  cavalry. 
Freeh  mounts  took  the  place  of  the  fallen  horses. 
For  once  the  mobile  Boers  fonnd  themaelrea 
matohed  in  mobility.  Croaje  holding  Uethuen'i 
infantry  in  cheek  before  faim,  oould  not  throw 
oat  his  mounted  detachments  fast  enough  to  in- 
tercept the  cavalry  rush  around  his  flank.  Four 
miles  from  Kimberley,  Cronje  arrived  just  too 
late  to  oocnpy  the  commanding  positions.  French 
brushed  the  inadequate  Boer  forces  aside  and  made 
a  dash  for  Kimberley.     Over  a  straight  stretch  of 

^JS'°^  five  miles  the  British  troopers  galloped  their  spent 
horses  into  the  beleaguered  city.     The  siege  waa 
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raised,  and  Kimberley  forthwith  became  the  baso 
of  operations  against  Oronje  and  the  Orange  Free 
State. 

Cronje  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Ab  soon  aSj^^^^j,^ 
French  had  slipped  by  him  he  gave  instant  orders  ^*^ 
to  break  camp  and  start  for  Bloemfontein.  With 
his  onmberBome  wagon  trains,  he  raced  along  the 
banks  of  the  Modder  for  Koodooarand  Drift,  for^ 
miles  from  Magersfontein.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Boer  artillery  made  ofi  in  another  direction  and  got 
away.  Eitchener,  whom  Cronje  had  eluded  at  Klip 
Drift,  sent  word  to  French  to  head  off  the  Boer  re- 
treat. Kitchener's  skirmiBhers  harassed  the  Boers 
sufficiently  to  retard  their  flight.  French  spared 
□either  horses  nor  men  to  reach  the  Boers.  Start- 
ing from  Kimberley  before  daylight,  he  reached 
Koodoosrand  Drift  by  noon,  just  as  the  Bo"r 
wagon  train  was  descending  into  the  drift  from 
the  other  aide.  A  British  shell  bnrsting  in  front  ^Jjjj^ 
of  the  Boers  at  12:16  told  Cronje  that  he  had  lost 
the  game.  Finding  himself  unable  to  dislodge  the 
British,  he  turned  his  column  and  laagered  four 
miles  away  above  Paardeberg  Drift.  Cronje  might 
still  have  escaped  had  he  abandoned  his  guns  and 
wagon  train  and  made  a  dash  across  the  river  at 
WolveskraaL  The  presence  of  women  and  children 
in  the  Boer  laager  rooted  Cronje  to  the  spot.  Dia- 
posing  their  wagons  in  defensive  positions,  tho 
Boera,  numbering  altogether  between  4,600  and 
6,000  persons,  strongly  intrenched  themselves. 
During  the  night  and  the  following  day  the 
British  gathered    on    all    sides    in   overwhelming 
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Bomben.  A  first  frontal  attack  on  tiieir  part  mta 
BrKMi  beaten  baok  vith  great  loea  Later  in  the  day,  a 
BhtUh  flank  attack  made  the  Boers  draw  in  duir 
furthermoBt  outpcmts.  The  British  loaaae  in  these 
two  attacks  aggregated  Bome  1,200  men.  On  Feb- 
roary  19,  Ijord  Boberts  arrived  at  Paardeberg  with 
further  reinioroements  and  bombarded  the  Boer 
laager  with  half  a  hondred  gnus  at  a  range  of 
2,000  yards.  The  enfFeringa  of  the  Boers  were 
fearful     In  the  words  of  an  eye-witneea: 

"Nothing  could  be  done,  but  crouch  in  the 
JJJgJi2|^  trenches  and  wait  until  dusk  prevented  further 
attack,  while  wagon  after  wagon  in  the  laager 
caught  fire  and  burned  away  into  a  heap  of  ecrap- 
iron,  surrounded  by  wood  ashes.  The  deaolatioa 
produced  was  fearful,  and  it  soon  became  impossi- 
ble to  make  any  reply.  So  enormous  a  proportion 
of  the  horses  were  lost  that  any  dash  for  freedom 
by  night  wae  impossible.  The  condition  of  the 
laager  soon  became  so  foul  that  this  alone,  apart 
from  the  want  of  food,  compelled  early  surrender. 
The  horrible  stench  caused  a  serious  mutiny  in  the 
camp  and  a  general  clamor  for  surrender." 

For  several  days  Gronje  refused  to  sorrender.     In 

the  early  hours  of  February  27,  the  anniveraaiy  cA 

J^^^^  the  former  Boer  victory  at  Majuba,  the  furthc«noBk 

^^^     Canadian  outpost,  supported  by  the  Gordons,  Shrop- 

shires  and  Engineers,  made  a  dash  on  the  Boer 

laager.     Under  a  terrific  fire    they  succeeded    in 

gaining  a  protected  position  within  eighty  yards 

of  the  Boer  trenches.     At  daylight,  Gronje  sent 

croD^^^  out  a  flag  offering  unconditional  surrender.     A  few 

hours  later  he  tode  forth  and  gave  hinuelf  up  to 
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Lord  BobertB.     Together  with  Mb  wife,  vho  had 
aoeompauied  him  throughout  the  campaign,  Cronje  SmHI 
was  sent  to  St.  Helena.     After  disposing  of  their 
prieonera  the  Brituh  pushed  into  the  Orange  Free 
State  straight  for  Bloemfontein. 

On  the  same  day  General  Bullet's  forces  made 
a  final  asaanlt  on  Ladysmith.  A  successful  series 
of  attacks  on  the  hills  on  the  Boers'  left — Hussar 
Hill,  February  14th;  Cingolo,  on  the  16th;  Monte 
Cristo,  on  the  18th;  Hlangwana,  on  the  19th— had 
placed  Bullet's  column,  with  its  heavy  artilleiy, 
on  the  flank  of  the  Boers.  On  February  20,  Co-  coieaso 
lenso  was  reoocupied;  on  the  next  day  the  6th 
British  Division  crossed  the  Tugela  and  drove 
back  the  Boer  rearguard.  Finally,  on  February  pieMr-s 
27,  Pieter'a  Hill  was  carried  by  a  combined  attack. 
It  was  the  118th  day  of  the  investment  of  Lady- 
smith.  The  last  stand  of  the  Boers  cost  the  British 
1,396  men,  the  highest  casualty  list  of  the  war.  Oa 
the  following  day  the  Boers,  who  had  learned 
of  Oronje's  surrender  at  Paardeberg,  were  found 
to  have  retreated  from  their  positions,  taking  along 
their  guns,  including  the  much  coveted  "  Long  ^.^yg^u, 
Tom."  Next  day  Lord  I>undonald,  with  a  body-"""'™' 
guard  of  Colonials,  rode  into  the  town,  cheered  by 
those  of  the  besiegers  who  were  not  too  weak  to 
cheer.  He  was  met  by  Sir  George  White  isith  tha 
words:  "Thank  Gbd,  we  have  kept  the  flag  flying!" 

Soon  after  this  Commandant  Joubert  died,  oupaauiac 
March  27,  of  peritonitis.     To  Pietrus  Jacobus  Jou- 
bert, nicknamed  "Sliem  Piet,"  much  of  the  credit 
was  due  for  the  thorough  preparations  for  the  wax 
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jeabent  *"'  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^  -^'  ^^  *"°^  ^^  ^  aoootDpaniod 
x^i^  Krneger  to  England,  apon  a  fonnor  nuBsion  of  pro- 
test against  British  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  hs 
had  measttred  the  enemy's  fighting  resooro^  sofK- 
cientlj  to  prepare  for  the  first  onslaught  His  tit- 
mone  Tiotoiy  over  the  British  at  Uajuba  Hill,  twen^ 
years  earlier,  oould  scarcely  compare  to  the  larg» 
operations  and  strategy  demanded  at  the  close  of 
his  life. 

Boberts'  march  on  filoemiontein  met  with  no 
serioug  opposition.  The  brant  of  the  advance  fell 
on  Kelly-Kenny's  diviBion,  which  fonght  apiritedly 
ntTfODtein  at  Dryfontein,  some  fifty  miles  from  Bloemfontein. 
In  this  last  desperate  stand  the  Boer  losses  were 
twice  as  heavy  as  those  of  their  assailante.  On 
Haroh  IS,  Lord  Roberta  entered  Bloemfontein  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  was  declared  a  crown  colony. 
It  was  a  costly  victory.  "The  wreck  of  the  British 
army,"  wrote  an  English  correspondent,  "lies  scat- 
tered in  and  abont  Bloemfontein."  Enteric  fever 
raged  among  the  soldiers.  The  horses  died  by  ihon- 
sands.  The  cost  of  the  war  to  Great  Britain  np  to 
g^  that  time  was  conceded  at  nearly  ^692,000,000,  or 
'°°**'"  more  than  the  usual  expenditures  for  a  whole  year. 
For  seven  weeks  the  British  forces  at  Bloemfon- 
tein rested,  receiving  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
C!olanin3  with  "peace  proclamations"  were  sent  out 
across  the  Free  State  to  Thaha  'Nchn  and  l^dy- 
brand.  Colonel  Pilcher  occupied  Ladybrand,  but 
it  was  only  for  an  hour.  The  reviving  Boets, 
strengthened  by  commands  from  Natal,  toned 
and  were  joined  by  Olivier  coming  up  from  Stoim- 
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berg.  PiloheT  fled  warily  before  ihoo,  and  fell 
back  on  Broadwood's  Brigade  near  Thaba  'Kchn. 
The  Boere  pressed  on.  Broadwood  was  compelled 
to  fall  back  on  the  Bloemfontein  waterworks.  He 
made  a  twenty-mile  march  at  night  and  encamped, 
early  in  the  morning  of  March  81,  at  Sanna'a  Post,  i**^ 
thinking  that  porsutt  was  shaken  off  for  the  time. 
Morning  broke,  and  with  it  a  Boer  eannon&de. 
Broadwood  sent  on  the  transports  and  the  gnns, 
intending  to  cover  the  retreat  with  a  rearguard 
action.  The  vanguard  and  guns  fled  from  the  shell 
Are  only  to  fall  into  an  ambush  cunningly  planned 
by  Christian  Do  Wet  Seven  British  guns  were 
lost,  together  with  detachments  of  the  Tenth  Hus- 
sars and  the  Household  Cavalry.  Beinforeements 
from  the  Ninth  Division  came  too  late,  and  the 
Ninth  Division  retreated  suddenly—too  suddenly 
said  the  British  soldiers — on  Bloemfontein.  The 
fall  force  of  the  Boer  rally  fell  upon  G-atacre 
coming  up  the  railway  line.  At  Dewetadorp  he 
had  a  detached  post  of  three  companies  of  Irish 
Rifles.  Word  was  sent  to  them  to  fall  back,  sadda*- 
They  retreated  accordingly;  but  at  Eedderabnrg '"^ 
they  were  brought  to  a  stand.  The  British  force 
had  taken  up  an  ilt-choeen  position  and  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  De  Wet.  The  British  column 
oarled  back  on  Bloemfontein  and  upon  the  railway 
line,  and  the  Boera  swept  southward.  They  got  aa 
far  aa  Wepener,  which  the  English  advance  guard 
of  Brabant,  under  Dalgetty,  had  previously  occu- 
pied. The  siege  of  the  British  garrison  at  Wepener  ^^g^ 
lasted  seventeen  days.  During  titis  time  the  Boeta 
XlZth  Ceaturj— Vol.  3— AA. 
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irorked  their  will  in  the  BOutheaatem  oomer  of  tlie 
Fiee  State. 

By  April  80,  the  British  army  at  Bloemfontein 
had  increased  from  46,000  to  76,000  men.  Then  a 
etarong  colamn  was  sent  oat  to  relieve  the  gallant 
Baden- Powell  at  Maf eking.  Before  this,  Colonel 
Flumer,   moving  southward    from    Bhodesia  with 

pimiMr  Id- 2,000  men,  had  moved  within  fourteen  miles  of 
Mafekin^  on  March  16,  but  was  beaten  back  by 
the  Boera  under  the  command  of  Snyman.  Baden- 
Powell's  Btrategy  in  throwing  hifi  defence  lines 
far  out  kept  the  Boers  at  hay.  The  casualties  in 
the  town's  fighting  force,  consisting  of  some  1,600 
Colonials,  up  to  April  28,  had  reached  a  total  of 
800.  Another  relief  column  under  Colonel  Mahon 
was  equipped  and  sent  with  great  precautions  of 
secrecy  from  Barkly  West  on  the  4th  of  May.  It 
advanced  rapidly,  and  on  the  18th  joined  Plumer'fl 
column.     Four  days    before    this  Mafeking,   as  a 

M»f»Hng  finishing  stroke  to  its  prolonged  resistance,  had 
beaten  oft  a  Boer  assault  under  Elofi,  capturing 
more  than  a  hundred  of  the  attacking  party.  One 
week  later  Mafeking  was  relieved.  G-eneral  Bob- 
erta'  army,  advancing  from  Bloemfontein,  crossed 
the  Vaal,  and  on  the  last  day  of  May  entered 
Johannesburg.     President  Krueger  and  his  fight- 

Prewrt*  ing  force  left  Pretoria.  Five  days  later,  June  5, 
the  British  &&g  was  hoisted  over  tiie  Presidency 
and  Yolksraad  in  Pretoria. 

Thenceforth  the  war  in  South  Africa  asanmed  the 
more  trying  if  less  spectacular  guise  of  a  guerilla 
campaign.     In  this  form  of  warfare  suoh  able  Boer 
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kaden  u  Botha,  De  Wet,  Viljoens,  and  Delaray 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  their  English  antago- 
nists.   While  thej  held  the  field  against  orerwhelm- 
ing  odds,  a  oonuniBBion  of  Boer  delegates  invoked  wartu* 
sympathy  and  possible  aid  abroad. 

Uufortonately  for  the  Boer  caose,  the  Gteiman 
Emperor,  under  the  exigencies  of  hia  new  naval 
policy,  had  undergone  a  change  of  heart  since  the 
days  of  bis  famous  message  of  sympathy  to  Krueger. 
The  French  people,  ■while  sympathizing  intensely 
with  the  Boers,  for  whose  oanse  one  of  their  volun- 
teer officers.  Colonel  Tillebois-Marenil,  had  fallen, 
were  disinclined  to  let  any  question  of  international 
politics  interfere  with  the  snooeBa  of  the  great  Expo- 
sition, which  opened  on  April  15,  at  Paris. 

To  Frenchmen  it  seemed  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  the  last  year  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  should 
end  with  another  great  Exposition  at  Paris.  The  a: 
immediate  incentive  for  it  was- typically  French.  A 
project  for  an  exposition  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
had  been  formed  in  Berlin.  As  soon  as  this  was 
noised  abroad  Paris  went  wild  and  set  itself  to  work 
up  a  counter- exposition.  Soon  there  was  nothing 
left  of  the  (iterman  project,  and  through  the  smnmer 
months  of  this  year  Paris  reaped  the  fmit  of  her 
spoil.  The  Exposition  was  opened  by  President 
Loabet  on  April  15,  with  circumstances  of  attendant 
splendor,  and  attracted  millions  of  people. 

In  America,  as  it  happened,  a  series  of  appalling 
disasters  made  the  year  memorable.     On  April  27, 
a  terrible  fire  destroyed  three-fifths  of  the  city  of  oy^waHr. 
'  Hull,  Quebec,  and  a  lai^  section  of  the  city  of  Ot- 
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tawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Oanada,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Ottawa  Biver.  It  was  the  most 
destructive  fire  in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  lead- 
ing industries  of  the  two  cities  of  Ottawa  and  Hull 
were  wiped  out.  A  few  days  after  the  Ottawa  catas- 
trophe, on  May  1,  a  violent  exploflion  wrecked  two 
j^^Do  coal  mines  at  Winter  Quarters  in  Utah.  Several 
hundred  miners  were  suSooated  by  the  poisonooa 
gases  known  as  "afterdamp." 

On  the  same  day,  Hungary  lost  one  of  her  fore- 
most artists  by  the  death  of  Mihaly  Munkacsy. 
This  artist  received  his  early  training  from  Knaus 
at  Munich.  In  the  early  seventies  he  acquired  a 
national  reputation  by  his  canvases:  "A  Magyar 
Village  Hero,"  "The  Night  Prowlers,"  and  "The 
,  Ck)mBtalk."  At  the  French  Salon  of  1877,  he  ob- 
tained a  medal  for  his  "Story  of  the  Hunt,"  and 
won  new  honors  by  three  additional  pictures  at  the 
Pahs  Exposition  of  1878.  One  of  his  most  famous 
paintings  was  that  depicting  the  last  hours  of  a  Hun- 
garian prisoner  condemned  to  death.  His  "Milton 
Dictating  Paradise  Lost"  adoma  the  Lenox  Library 
in  New  York. 

In  America,  Richard  Hovey,  the  poet,  died  in  his 
prime.  His  latest  poetic  works  were  "Taliesin," 
"The  Quest  of  Merlin,"  "The  Birth  of  Galahad," 
and ' '  The  Marriage  of  Gnenevere. ' '  Hovey's  charm- 
ing  "Songs  Prom  Vagabondia"  were  written  in  col- 
laboration with  Bliss  Carmen. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  one  of  the  greatest  ship- 
ping disasters  of  modem  times  occurred  in  New 
York    Harbor.     Fire    broke   out  on    one   of    the  . 
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wliarves  of  the  North  Gennan  Lloyd  Steamsbip 
Company,  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson  Airer,  bt^ed^ 
and  aet  fire  to  foor  great  ocean  eteamers.     Some  860 
persons  miserably  perished  by  fire  or  water,  while 
the  loBB  in  property  aggregated  $10,000,000. 

Another  poblio  tragedy  was  the  assassination  of 
King  Humbert  of  Italy  on  July  80,  at  Monza.  The  ^^  '• 
king  was  shot  to  death  by  an  Italian  anarchist,  '"'^ 
Gaetano  Breaci,  who  had  returned  to  Italy  from 
Amerioa.  Hnmbert's  dying  words  were:  "It  is 
nothing."  Bresoi,  who  was  with  difficulty  rescued 
from  the  furious  populace,  exclaimed  as  they  led 
him  to  prison,  "I  aimed  not  at  Humbert,  bat  at 
the  King." 

Humbert  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Victor  Eman- 
uel  III.,  who  was  cruising  in  the  Lerant  at  the  time^^^^j^ -^ 
of  his  father's  death.  Prior  to  this,  the  heir-appa-  °rw^ 
rent  to  the  British  throne,  Prince  Albert  Edward, 
while  passing  through  Brussels,  was  fired  on  by  a 
Belgian  anarchist  aamed  Sipido.  Shortly  afterward 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  Tisiting  the  Paris  Exposition, 
was  fired  on  by  a  French  anarchist  named  Salson. 

In  West  Africa,  throughont  this  time,  a  British 
post  under  Sir  F.  HodRSon  was  isolated  in  Kumassi  Siege  of 

K.  KlUDMBl 

and  closely  invested  by  Ashautis.  By  the  middle 
of  April,  bluejackets  had  landed  at  Gape  Coast  Cas- 
tle to  co-operate  with  Hausas  and  volunteers  in  re- 
lieving him.  But  it  was  not  until  June  2S  that  a 
small  force,  under  the  command  of  Major  Morris, 
broke  out  of  Komaesi,  aod,  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  difficulty,  brought  Sir  F.  Hodgson  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  civilians  besieged  in  Sumasd 
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to  the  coast.  Meanwhile,  a  relief  force  was  formed. 
Iq  tbe  first  days  of  Joly,  while  Sir  J.  Willoooks, 
commanding  the  relief  column,  straggled  with  the 
difficnlties  in  his  way,  he  learned  of  Sir  F.  Hodg- 
son's escape.  Kamafisi  was  erentuallj  recaptured 
by  the  British. 

On  June  19,  Professor  Michael  L.  Fopin  of  Co- 
lombia UniTersity,  in  New  York,  secured  a  patent 
on  the  "Art  of  Beducing  Attenuation  of  Electrical 
Waves  and  Apparatus  Therefor."  Profesaor  Pupin 
found  that  by  employing  non-uniform  conductors  it 
was  possible  to  transmit  speech  several  thousand 
miles.  For  this  suocessfnl  invention  Professor 
Pupia  received  the  sum  of  $200,000,  and  $7,500 
per  year  during  the  term  of  his  patent. 

In  the  Far  East,  two  convulsions  of  world-wide 
import  made  even  such  contributions  to  soientifio 
and  industrial  progress  appear  almost  insignificant. 
In  Fast  India,  a  long-continued  drought  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  worst  famines  in  hiatoiy.  The 
breadless  area  covered  850,000  square  miles,  or  one- 
third  of  all  India.  Since  the  opening  of  the  year 
the  mortality  in  this  region  aggregated  700,000  per- 
sons. Kinety-flve  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle  and 
draft  animals  perished  for  want  of  fodder.  The 
number  of  starving  persons  dependent  for  their 
rations  on  the  totally  inadequate  measures  of  the 
British  Government  in  India  reached  the  appalling 
figure  of  10,000,000. 

Simultaneously  with  this  greatest  calamity  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  a  tragedy  even  more  thrilling 
in  its  horrors  was  enacted  in  China.     To  the  outside 
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world,  the  first  iutimatioii  of  the  seriooa  sitnattoo 
in  Peking  came  with  the  newa  of  the  morder  of 
Sugijama,  Chancellor  of  the  Japanese  Legation,  socinm* 
by  Chinese  Boldiera.  This  was  followed  by  the*"*** 
more  startling  morder  of  Baron  yon  Ketteler, 
the  German  Minister,  while  proceeding,  on  June 
20,  to  attend  a  conference  at  the  Chinese  Tauog-li 
Yamen.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  civilized  world 
was  brought  to  realize  the  fall  import  of  develop- 
ments in  China,  which  had  long  caused  concern  to 
the  Christian  missionaries  and  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives stationed  there.  "We  cannot  saywe  had 
no  warning,"  wrote  Sir  Bobert  Hart,  the  British 
Inspector  of  CuHtoms  in  China.  "In  fact,  if  there 
was  one  otj  to  which  our  ears  had  grown  so  acous-  UDbeadai 
tomed  as  to  mind  it  less  than  our  own  heart  beats 
it  was  this  Chinese  ctj  of  'Wolf.'  .  .  .  Already 
the  Shanghai  press  had  called  attention  to  the 
Boxer  movement  in  Sbang-Tung,  its  genesis  and 
aspiration,  while  the  'Tien-tsin  Times'  was  laughed 
at,  in  the  spring  of  1900,  for  its  plain  aceoant  of 
the  same  movement,  and  for  its  prophecy  of  the 
harm  therefrom,  as  the  society's  operations  crossed 
the  frontier  and  began  to  spread  in  Pechili."  Ao- 
cording  to  Sir  Bobert  Hart,  the  excesses  of  the 
patriotic  Boxer  Association,  started  by  foreign  ad- 
vice, were  due  in  part  to  the  inconsiderate  proceed- 
ings of  Christian  missionaries  in  China  as  well  as  to 
the  greedy  aggressions  of  the  foreign  Powers  in  - 
that  country. 

According  to  the  accepted  authority  among  Chria- 
tian  missionaries,  the  Boxer  movement,  far  from 
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being  patriotio  in  its  origin,  muFt  be  traced  back  to 
^^Ixai"  the  religious  rites  of  Fimg-Shoi,  the  Gbinese  deities 
of  vind  and  water.  Prolonged  drongbts  in  Cbina, 
aa  in  East  India,  called  for  special  ministrations  to 
these  deities.  The  Bmpresa  Dowager  and  Emperor 
Kwang-So,  with  all  their  coort,  made  special  pil- 
grinu^es  to  the  most  famous  sbrinra  of  China,  pray- 
ing for  rain.  In  their  prayers,  according  to  thia 
same  authority,  they  never  failed  to  make  references 
to  the  engineering  outrages  committed  by  foreigners 
in  the  sacred  shrine  of  Miao- Fend- Shan,  forty  miles 
from  Peking.  On  May  7,  an  immense  procession  of 
pilgrims,  headed  by  Euowang,  the  famous  popular 
leader  from  the  south,  climbed  up  the  sacred  moan- 
tain  dedicated  to  Fung-Shui,  praying  for  rain.  For 
six  months  the  dry  spell  had  been  unbroken.  As 
lor^oig  of  the  pilgrims  descended  the  mountain  a  teemendons 
stun  rainstorm  burst  over  them.  The  priests  made  it 
known  that  the  sacred  incense  and  piles  of  wood  on 
the  altars  had  been  lighted  from  heaven  by  light- 
ning. Then  came  a  sudden  fall  of  the  temperature, 
and  the  miraculous  rain  tomed  to  snow.  This 
change  was  attributed  to  the  displeaanie  of  the 
deity  at  the  presence  of  sceptical  Christian  converts 
among  the  pilgrims  on  the  sacred  mountain.  The 
infuriated  worshippers,  consisting  largely  of  Boxers, 
poured  down  the  mountain  side  shouting  the  popu- 
lar cry  of  "Mieh  Yang!" — down  with  the  fore^^ 
'deriL     In  the  words  of  thia  same  authority: 

"China  remained  for  several  days  speechless,  too 
awed  to  discuss  the  wondrous  event  so  confidently 
promised  and  obtained.     But  there  was  one  mind  in 
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China  that  grasped  the  Bitnation.    It  was  that  of  the 
Empress  Dowager.  .  .    The  same  eyeniog,  while  the  l^lJ^J** 
miraouloiis  snow  waa  falling  over  the  city,  the  Qrand  i>o»m« 
GoQucil  and  the  Gahinet  were  convoked  at  the  palace. 
Prince  Tiian,  Prince  Ching,  with  other  rabid  anti- 
foreigners,  advised  the  Empress  to  take  steps  to  turn 
the  fury  of  the  Boxers  away  from  the  dynasty  and 
on  the  foreigners.     The  Empress  summoned  Wang,     . 
the  Governor  of  Peking,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Boxers,  to  the  palace.     Wang  informed  the  Em- 
press that  he  would  guarantee  the  loyalty  of  the 
society  to  the  throne  if  a  free  hand  should  be  given 
to  them  in  their  crusade  against  the  foreigners. " 

On  one  point  the  missionaries  and  Sir  Kobert 
Hart  were  in  agreement,  to  wit:  That  the  Em- 
press  Dowager  threw  the  weight  of  her  influence 
with  the  leaders  of  the  secret  society  of  "I-ho 
Ch'nan,"  or  "Fist  of  Righteous  Harmony,"  des- 
ignated in  brief  as  Boxers.  Since  the  days  of 
the  Opium  War,  this  most  masterful  of  Chinese 
women,  who  began  her  career  as  a  slave  girl, 
was  the  real  ruler  of  China.  At  the  time  of  the 
English- French  expedition  into  China,  Tze-Hsi  ad-i 
vised  her  husband  to  yield.  The  councils  of  the 
anti-foreign  party  prevailed.  After  the  Emperor's 
flight  to  Jehol,  Tze-Hsi's  advice  was  better  appre- 
ciated. Still  the  Emperor  wavered.  He  wavered 
too  long  for  his  health.  Suddenly  it  was  announced 
that  Hsien-Fung  had  died  "of  a  bad  chill."  The 
Emperor's  funeral  had  scarcely  been  celebrated 
when  an  edict  appeared  in  Peking  in  the  name  of 
the  infant  Emperor,  ordering  the  later  Emperor's 
advisers    to    be    tried   for  high  treason.     At  the 
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same  time  the  balk  of  ^e  Chineee  An&j  moved 
OD  Peking.  The  aoti-foTeigD  par^  ooU&psed.  Its 
poweifal  leaders  were  meroifollj  permitted  to 
strangle  themselves  in  prison.  Until  her  son  at- 
tained his  majority,  the  Empress  Dowager  ruled 
oodisputed.  In  1876,  the  young  Emperor,  Tong- 
Chih,  having  reached  manhood,  gave  signs  of  re- 
senting the  continaed  role  of  hia  mother  and  of  her 
favorite,  Prince  Kong.  He  vent  so  far  as  to  isae 
an  edict  degrading  them,  "for  language  in  manj 
respects  unbecoming."  The  edict  was  promptly 
revoked.  Tung-Chih's  life  was  opportunely  cut 
short,  and  the  Empress  Dowager  once  more  as- 
sumed supreme  controL  Ewang-Su,  her  infant 
nephew,  was  proolaLmed  Emperor.  The  late  Em- 
peror's widow,  or  real  Dowager  Empress,  who  ob- 
jected to  this,  died  as  suddenly  as  her  husband. 
During  the  minority  of  Kwang-Su,  life  at  the  Chi- 
nese imperial  court  remained  comparatively  tran- 

otnw  ifitai  qoil.  Unfortunately  for  Ewang-Su,  he  reached  hie 
majority  at  a  momentous  crisis  of  Chinese  foreign 
afEsirs.  The  Japanese  War  had  just  been  fought 
and  lost,  and  the  European  Powers  were  demand- 
ing die  unweloome  reward  of  their  interference  on 
behaU  of  China.  Sir  Eobert  Hart  thus  records  the 
aignifloantohange  in  China's  national  polioy:  "After 

Hoi^ert  the  famous  ooup  by  which  the  reforming  Emperor, 
Ewang-Su,  was  relegated  to  the  nothingness  of 
haiem  life,  and  the  well-known  Empress  Dowager, 
who  had  ruled  the  empire  through  two  minorities, 
again  came  to  the  front,  the  attitude  of  Tung  Fah 
Hsiang's  soldiers  disturbed  the  Legations,  aooenta- 
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ated  the  poBsible  msecarity  of  the  foreign  com- 
manity,  aod  brought  gaardB  to  Peking."  Among 
these  preliminary  disturbances  the  barbarous  mur- 
der of  the  English  missionary  Brooks,  together  ,,,^1,^1^^^ 
with  the  destruction  of  several  native  Christian  arin 
settlements,  gave  sufficient  cause  for  serious  con- 
cern. Still  the  apparent  solicitude  of  the  Chinese 
G-ovemment  to  quell  the  disturbances  put  the  for- 
eign representatives  at  Peking  oS  their  guard. 
When  the  storm  broke,  the  families  of  the  vari- 
ous  foreign  Legations  in  Chins  were  enjoying 
themselves  at  the  summer  houses  in  the  western 
hills,  twelve  miles  from  Peking.  Only  the  Boman 
Catholio  fathers,  foreseeing  the  coming  storm,  had 
fortified  some  of  their  most  exposed  missions.  Im- 
mediately after  the  famous  miracle  of  Miao-Fend- 
Shan,  the  dreaded  catastrophe  occurred.  Hordes  of 
Chinese  fanatics,  led  by  prominent  members  of  the 
"Fist  of  Bighteons  Harmony,"  and  of  the  cognate ^iJi 
"Great  Sword  Society,"  fell  upon  all  outlying  con- 
vert communities  in  the  province  of  Chi-li.  A 
Chinese  Catholic  congregation  was  burned  alive 
in  its  place  of  worship.  Christian  converts  were 
murdered  at  sight,  and  their  bodies  floated  down 
the  streams  and  rivers.  The  whole  region  between 
Pao-Ting-Fu  and  Peking,  a  distance  of  about  a  hun- 
dred miles,  VBS  in  a  blaze,  and  organized  hands  of 
Boxers,  encouraged  by  the  soldiery,  began  to  de- 
stroy the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  to  the  very 
walls  of  Peking.  Still  the  foreigners  stationed  at 
Peking  deemed  themselves  secure.  A  series  of  ter- 
rible catastrophes  soon  dispelled  this  delusion. 
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Esrlj  in  June,  Cbristi&n  refagera  oame  pouring 
into  Peking,  sod  marines  arrived  from  tlie  foreign 
warahipe.  It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  On  the 
nigbt  of  June  IS,  thoueands  of  armed  Boxers  made 
tlieir  triumphant  entry  by  the  Ha-Taen  O&Xe,  and 
at  once  set  fire  to  a  missioQaiy  chapel  north  of  it 
Then  they  Bet  themaelves  to  bum  down  the  Chinese 
Imperial  bank,  while  others  made  a  demonsferation 
before  the  Austrian  Legation.  The  AuBtrians  fired 
at  them  from  their  windows.  The  infuriated  popn- 
laoe,  aided  by  imperial  soldiers,  surged  around  the 
foreign  settlement  of  Peking.  Catherine  Mullikin 
Lowry  made  this  entry  in  her  diary: 

"Friday,  June  15.  Last  night  for  two  houre  awful 
sounds  of  raging  heathens  filled  the  air,  and  seemed 
to  surge  against  the  wall  in  the  Southern  Ci^,  oppo* 
site  our  place.  Some  estimated  there  were  60,000 
voices,  'Kill  the  foreign  devil  t  Kill,  kill,  kill  I' 
They  yelled  till  it  seemed  hell  was  let  loose.  .  .  . 
The  GermanB  had  shot  seven  to  ten  Boxers  who 
were  drilling  across  the  moat  from  the  position  oo- 
oupied  by  the  Germans  on  the  city  wall.  Possibly 
this  killing  had  something  to  do  with  the  demon- 
stration. ' ' 

Peking  was  out  oS  from  oommusioation  with  the 
mvilized  world.  The  last  telegram  received  was  a 
cipher  message  from  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  sent  to  Minister  Conger,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  Minister  Wu  at  Washington.  Meanwhile, 
more  warships  had  been  hurriedly  gathered  off 
Taka,  increasing  their  number  to  twenty-three, 
the  majori^  of  which  were  British  and  Russian. 
On  June  9,  troops  landed  and  set  to  work  repairing 
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die  railroad  to  TieD-tain.  That  oitj  was  oooapied 
without  resistanoe  Irom  the  Chinese.  On  Jnoe  10^ 
a  force  of  abont  2,000  men  of  various  nationalities, 
under  the  oommand  of  the  British  Senior  Admiral, 
Sir  John  Seymoor,  left  Tien-tsiu  for  Peking.  Ar^ 
riving  about  fortj  miles  from  the  capital,  it  was 
found  that  the  railroad  had  been  destroyed,  and 
that  farther  progress  would  have  to  be  made  on 
foot  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  nnmbere  of  Box- 
ers and  Chinese  soldiery.  Adequate  supplies  and 
tainsport  facilities  had  not  been  provided  for  such  ^S»u^ 
a  contingency.  The  r6tief  column  was  cheeked  in 
its  progress,  and  for  some  time  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it.  On  June  17,  the  commanders  of  the 
foreign  warships,  excepting  only  the  Amerioan, 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Taku  forta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-Ho  River.  The  Chinese  com- 
mandant refused.  The  foreign  warships  thereupon 
opened  fire  on  the  forts,  and,  landing  men  in  the^^°^ 
rear,  eSeoted  their  capture.  The  American  man- 
of-war.  "Monooacy,"  though  struck  repeatedly  by 
stray  shots  from  the  Chinese  forts,  took  no  part 
in  the  attack  The  Chinese  cruiser  "Haichi"  was 
at  Taku  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  Her  commander, 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  odds  against  him, 
made  a  run  for  Chefoo.  On  the  way  he  enooun- 
tered  the  Amerioan  battleship  "Oregon"  which 
had  been  ordered  to  Takn,  but  had  run  aground 
on  rocks.  In  recollection  of  the  neutral  attitude 
of  the  Americans  at  Taku,  the  Chinese  captain 
stood  by.  A  Bussian  croiser  likewise  came  along- 
side.     The  Bussian  commaoder  informed  Captain 
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Wilde  of  the  "Oregon,"  that,  in  view  of  the  state 
of  war  existing  between  Boaaia  and  China,  it  would 
be  hia  duty  to  take  possession  of  the  Chinese  war- 
,  ship.  On  the  plea  that  the  "Haiohi"  had  Ameri- 
I^H^^br  can  refugees  aboard,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
hoisted  at  her  fore,  and  she  was  thus  saved  from 


The  assault  on  the  Taku  forts  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  greatly  aggravated  the  situation 
of  the  foreigners  hemmed  in  at  Peking.  What 
followed  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  Sir  Robert 
Hart: 

' '  Up  to  the  19th  of  June  we  had  only  the  Boxers 
to  deal  with,  bat  on  the  20th  we  were  surprised  by 
a  oiroular  note  from  the  Tamen  (Chinese  Foreign 
Ambaa-     O^^o^)  Stating  that  the  foreign  naval  authorities  at 
ordered     Tien-tsin  were  about  to  seize  the  Taku  forts,  and 
»*«»        ordering  Legationers  to  quit  Peking  within  twenty- 
four  hours.    The  Legationers  replied  and  represented 
to  the  Tamen  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  Taku 
ooourrence,  that  they  regretted  any  misunderstand- 
ing, and  that  they  could  not  possibly  qnit,  or  make 
transport  arrangements,  on  such  short  notice.     A 
proposal  to  visit  the  Yamen  in  a  body  was  set 
aside,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Baron  von 
Ketteler,    the   German   Minister,    attended    by   hia 
interpreter,  Oordea,  set  off  for  the  Yamen  alone. 
j^gttfrHia  colleaguea  advised  him  not  to  go,  but  he  felt 
•Sort        that,  having  announced  his  visit,  he  must  pay  it. 
Ten  minutes  after  he  left  the  Legation  his  Chuieee 
outriders  galloped  back  saying  that  he  had  been 
shot  when   going  up  the   Ha-ta-men   Street     His 
interpreter,  badly  wounded,  managed  to  escape  to 
the  Methodist  mission,  and  was  thence  taken  baok 
to  the  German  Legation." 
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It  was  then  that  Frinoe  Toan  ordered  all  rwetoyn 
to  eztenuinate  the  foreignerB.  Soon  the  bombard-  t^^ 
ment  of  the  Legations  was  begtm.  The  ooenpants  of 
the  foreign  settlements,  numbering  4,600  persons, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  were  Chinese  oonTerts, 
with  bat  409  marines  to  goard  them,  prepared  for 
the  worst  The  white  men  maimed  the  walls  while 
the  women  molded  pewter  into  bnllets  and  sewed 
sandbags.  From  a  junk  shop,  an  old  cannon  of  the 
English-French  expedition  in  I860  was  resorrected 
and  pnt  to  eSectoal  ose.  Thenceforth  an  almost 
onintermittent  fire  was  kept  up  bj  those  in  the 
foreign  settlement  and  their  Chinese  assailants. 

Meanwhile,   Boxers  and  soldiers  outside  of  Pe-  teSj^ 
king,  on  June   21,   made  a  determined  attaok  on 
Tien-tsin.    A  relief  colomn  of  400  Bossians  and  ISO 
American  marines,   under  Major  Waller,  landing  ohinnB 
from  the  ships,  met  with  some  obstinate  resistance,  Tion-tifc 
and  had  to  be  reinforced  bj  1,000  British  marines. 
With  further  reinforoements  an  entrance  into  Tien- 
tsin, which  had  been  held  bj  about  8,000  men, 
principally  Rueaiana,  was  effected  on  June  28.     It 
was  then  learned  that  Seymour's  men,  bo  far  from 
lelieTing  Peking,  had  been  beaten  back,  and  lay 
intrenched  near  Tien-tsin.     A  second  relief  oolomn 
of  2,000  men  went  to  their  relief.     A  Chinese  ar-semow 
senal  at  Hsi-Ku  was  blown  up  and  the  whole  force 
succeeded  in  Tm^Vrng  their  way  back  to  Tien-tsin. 
The  news  of  this  flasoo  so  encouraged  the  Boxen 
within  Peking  that  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  fusillade  kept  up  on  the  Legationa  was  bo  fori- 
008  that  Minister  Conger  recorded  that  he  had  never 
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beard  anTthing  to  equal  it  while  aemng  in  the 
Aiaehcaa  Civil  War.  Whole  districts  were  bomed 
to  the  ground.  Among  other  public  buildings  the 
great  college  of  Hanlin  with  itn  priceless  treasures 
in  ancient  Chinese  books  was  consumed  by  the 
flames.  An  irreparable  loss  was  that  of  the  great 
"Yung  Lo  Ta  Tien,"  and  the  "Ku  Chin  Tu  Shun," 
an  unprinted  encyclopedic  collection  of  Chinese 
classic  literature  in  22,000  Tolmnes.  Not  since  the 
burning  of  the  great  Alexandrian  Library  in  the 
days  of  Caliph  Omar  has  scholarship  suSered  so 
grievous  a  loss.  Among  some  of  the  relics  that 
were  rescued  by  the  Legations  only  to  be  dumped 
into  Sir  Claude  McDonald's  fountain,  it  was  re- 
ported, were  authentic  records  establishing  the  oft- 
conjectured  discovery  of  America  by  Chinese  mari- 
ners long  before  Columbus.  Then  came  the  second 
relief  expedition  to  save  the  Legationera  at  Peking. 
Approximately  the  relieving  force  was  composed 
of  12,000  Japanese,  3,000  itussians,  8,000  British, 
2,800  Americans  and  1,000  French.  The  British 
.  column  so-called  consisted  largely  of  Indian  native 
troops,  Sikhs,  Bajputs,  Patans,  Bengalese  and 
Funjabese,  with  but  200  Welsh  Fusiliers  and  the 
British  bluejackets  from  the  ships  for  white  ac- 
companiment The  Japanese,  under  the  able  com- 
mand of  G-eneral  Fukushima,  were  not  only  numeri- 
cally superior,  but  also  the  m<»t  expeditions.  In 
the  first  engagement  at  Feitsang,  August  6,  tbe 
Japanese  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  On 
the  followuig  day  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.    Colonel    Lisoum,    commanding   the    Ninth 
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United  StatM  Infantry,  wm  killed  at  the  hecMl  of 
his  regiment  The  qnick  sacoees  of  the  expedition  u!^ 
must  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  superior  handling 
of  the  Japanese  forces:  "While  the  other  forces 
were  merely  moving  from  day's  camp  to  day's 
oamp,"  wrote  Frederick  Palmer,  the  American 
correspondent,  "the  Japanese  were  scouting  and 
keeping  contact  with  the  enemy.  ..." 

Tung-Chow  having  been  taken  without  serious 
opposition   it  was   decided  at  a  conference  of   the^P^||g^ 
generals  to  move  close  np  to  Peking  on  the  night 
of  August  18,  and  to  make  a  general  attack  on  the 
cil7  at  daybreak.     As  usual,  every  nationality  rep- 
resented in  the  relief  oolumn  claimed  to  have  been 
the  first  on  the  ramparts.     The  British  and  Ameri- 
cans entered  by  the  sluice  gate.     The  Japanese  had 
to  take  the  great  Eastern  Gate  of  the  Tartar  City  by 
storm  and  were  the  last  to  enter.     The  great  end  for  PetiuB 
which  the  world  had  been  waiting  for  these  many 
weeks  was  accomplished.      The  Legationers  were 
safe.      They  owed  their  deliverance   to   their  own 
fortitude  and  endnivice  as  much  as  to  the  efiortsj;^^ 
of  those  who  oame  to  relieve  them.     The  Japanese  ""**"* 
marine  force  under  Colonel  Shiba  could  boast  of 
three  more  casoalties  than  its  total  number,  several 
wounded  men  having  recovered  and  retomed  to  the 
barricades,  only  to  be  hit  a  second  time.     Two  days 
later  a  detached  party  of  Christians  besieged  in  the 
great  Catholic  cathedral  of  Peking  were  relieved  oatbeoni 
as  the  Boxers  were  on  the  point  of  blowing  np  the 
building. 

After  the  relief  of  the  Legationers  it  was  discov 
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ered  that  the  ChiDeae  Court  and  highest  oMcials,  as 
in  the  days  of  1860,  had  fled  from  Peking.  Widi 
a  number  of  armed  Eunuchs,  the  Empress,  insuffi- 
ciently clad,  forced  her  way  out  of  the  city  through 
the  dense  throng  of  refugees.     All  parts  of  Peking, 

lootiiw  excepting  only  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  "Forbid- 
den Oily,"  fell  a  prey  to  the  soldiers'  propensities 
for  looting.  Even  the  old  Portuguese  astronomical 
instruments  on  the  great  wall  of  Peking  were  not 
spared.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  closing  his  report  of 
the  siege  of  Peking  a  few  days  after  his  release, 
already  felt  constrained  to  write;  "Now,  the  once 
crowded  Peking  is  a  desert,  and  the  first  few  days 
of  foreign  occupation  have  seen  much  that  need  not 
hare  occurred  and  will  certainly  be  r^i;retted." 

Street  flghtii^  iu  Peking  continued  for  several 
days.  The  palaces  of  some  of  the  richest  Mftnf)ftrinB 
were  sacked.  A  great  number  of  upper  class  Chi- 
nese residents  committed  suicide.    Japanese  cavalry 

^'^  pursued  the  Empress  Dowager  and  her  flying  escort 
to  her  summer  palace  at  Wan  Shau  Shan,  but  with 
twenty  carts  and  a  few  hundred  horsemen  under 
General  Ma  she  eluded  them  and  fled  further  west. 
The  flight  of  the  Empress  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  advice  of  Prince  Tuan.  The  Emperor  was 
compelled  to  accompany  her.  During  their  flight 
an  edict  was  issued  with  the  Emperor's  signature, 
appointing  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang  at  Canton, 
peace  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  allies.  Hia 
good  offices  were  accepted  from  the  start  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  Czar  oi 
Bussia,  followed  in  turn  by  the  other  governments 
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oonoemed.     Emperor  William  of  Germany  was  the 
last  to  follow  Bdit 

In  Germany,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  murder 
of  BarOQ  von  Ketteler  had  raised  a  cry  for  yen* 
geance.  In  the  Beichstag  it  was  announced  that 
a  force  of  22,000  men  would  be  despatched  to 
China.  Count  von  Waldersoe,  who  was  to  com- 
mand them,  was  created  a  field-marshal  by  the 
Emperor,  who  obtained  the  consent  of  the  other 
Powers  for  this  ofiBcer  to  assume  supreme  command 
in  China.  Marshal  Waldersee  started  at  onoe  for 
the  front.  After  a  brief  visit  to  the  new  Kinjr  ofoanuua 
Italy,  he  Bet  sail  with  his  staff  from  an  Italian  port  ^"^ 

In  Italy,  about  this  same  time,  great  enthusiasm 
was  created  by  the  anQonncement  of  the  safe  return 
of  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi  from  his  recent  expedi- 
tion to  find  the  Korth  Pole.  With  hia  vessel,  the 
"Stella  Polaris,"  he  had  succeeded  in  drifting  to 
latitude  86°  33',  a  point  21.86  statute  miles  nearer£g^**' 
to  the  North  Pole  than  that  reached  by  Nansen's  ^'^"^ 
previous  highest  record  attained  in  1896. 

The  publication  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  "Fuo-d'Adt 
co"  {"The  Flame  of  Life")  aroused  intense  disous- 
siou  in  Italy.     The  story  was  taken  as  a  revelation 
of  the   author's   intimate   relations   with   Eleonora  ^^^^ 
Dose,  the  most  gifted  of  Italian  actresses.     Since '^"■^ 
the  publication  of  d'Annunzio's  "II  Trionfo  della 
Horte,"  no  novel  had  created  such  a  literary  sen- 
sation in  Italy.     Aa  a  stylist  it  raised  d'Annunzio,(^j^^ 
above  the  rank  of  such  eminent  Italian  oont^npo-  **"° 
raries  as  Matilde  Serao  and  Fogazzaro. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Italy  and  the 
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rnvsiokl  world  in  general  were  a»ddened  by  tlte    | 

growing  illneea  of  Giuseppe  VerdL  Even  in  his 
decline  the  aged  oompoeer  wu  baeilj  engaged  <» 
the  score  of  hu)  last  opera,  "Cinoinnatiu, '  the  words 
for  which  were  written  hy  Airigo  Boita  Just  as 
Gladstone  was  the  "grand  old  man"  of  England, 
BO  Verdi  was  called  "il  grand  nomo  d'ltalia." 
Terdi'a  career  was  oo€val  with  that  of  the  Victoriaa' 
Age,  his  first  opera,  "Oberto,"  having  been  pio> 
duoed  in  1889.  From  that  time  the  proUfio  com- 
poser brought  forth  opera  after  opera,  sometimes  as 
man;  as  three  or  four  a  year.  His  failorea  ontnma- 
bered  his  sncoesaes;  bat  his  sacoesses — "Sigoletto^" 
"H  Trovatore,"  "La  Traviata,"  "ASda,"  "Oteilo" 
and  "Falstafi" — outweighed  all  his  failures.  The 
development  of  masio  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Centui;  can  be  traced  in  the  changing 
style  of  these  kaleidoeoopic  operas. 

Among  scientific  achierementB  of  this  oloeing  jear 
of  the  century  must  be  reckoned  the  Buoceasfol  ex- 
'igatkn  perlments  with  submarine  boats  oondaoted  aimnl* 
taneously  in  America,  France  and  England.  THo 
lees  promising  were  the  results  obtained  in  Switzer- 
land by  the  novel  flying  machine  constntoted  by 
Count  Zeppelin,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  This  airship,  which  was  a  balloon 
and  flying  machine  combined,  had  the  moat  ambi- 
tious dimensions  yet  attained  by  any  flying  machine 
during  the  Kineteenth  Century. 

Daring  the  first  week  of  September,  a  oatas- 
trophe  of  appalling  violence  overwhelmed  the  eity 
of  Qalveston  in  Texas.     A  hurrioane,  followed  by 
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a  disastrouB  flood,  swept  oyer  Q-alreaton  and  other 
low- lying  localities  of  Texas,  destroyiiig  everytkmg dtaiSc* 
in  ita  coarse.  Ocean  steamera  were  Btranded,  large 
areas  of  land  were  submerged,  and  almoet  all  Oal< 
veston  was  laid  in  ruins.  Some  six  thousand  dwell* 
ing  houses  were  destroyed,  and  more  than  8,600 
persons  were  drowned,  while  thousands  throughout 
Texas  were  rendered  homeless.  Not  since  the  great 
Johnatown  flood  in  Pennsylvania  has  such  a  calam- 
ity overtaken  an  Amerioan  conunnnity.  Itelief  for 
the  stricken  inhabitants  was  sent  from  near  and  far. 

Another  public  calamity,  less  sensational  in  its 
origin,  bat  more  lasting  in  the  soSering  it  entailed,  g^,^ 
was  the  great  labor  strike  of  the  anthracite  miners  ^i^ 
in  Pennsylvania  which  was  declared  in  the  middle 
of  September.  In  sapport  of  the  claims  for  better 
wages  preferred  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  some  88,000  miners  quit  work.  The  strike 
lasted  over  a  month.  It  was  ended  at  last  when  the 
directors  of  the  coal  companleB  agreed  to  grant  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  wages  and  to  abolish 
their  system  of  a  sliding  scale  in  wages. 

About  this  time  several  eminent  men  of  the  last 
qoarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  passed  away. 
In  Spain,  Marshal  Arsenio  Martinez  de  Campos,  Dsuhor 
once  Capt&in-G-eneral  of  Spain  and  Cuba,  died  on  ""^p"* 
September  28,  at  Zarauz.  With  Jovellar,  he  issued 
the  pronunciamiento  of  Sagoote,  through  which  Al- 
fonso reached  the  throne.  Placed  in  full  command 
of  the  Spanish  forces  by  young  Alfonso,  he  ended 
the  civil  war  by  defeating  Don  Carlos  at  Pefla  de  la 
Plata  in  1876.     Despatched  to  Cuba,  he  aaooeeded 
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in  patting  a  stop  to  the  ten  j««rs'  mr  tbere  by  his 
UbenI  ooncesaions  to  the  insurgents.  J^ater  he  ww 
onoa  more  sent  to  Cuba  to  cope  with  the  final  i&sojv 
notion  in  that  isliuid.  But  his  meaaurea  were  held 
to  be  too  oonoiliator;,  and  he  was  recalled  in  1896, 
vithout  having  accomplished  hia  task.  CampoB 
never  recovered  from  this  disgrace. 

In  America,  John  Sherman,  the  former  Secretary 
^  of  State,  died  on  October  22.  President  McKinlej 
""''^^  announced  the  event  in  a  special  ptoolamati<w. 
John  Sherman  came  of  distinguished  American  an- 
oestrj.  His  brother,  William  Teoomseh,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  Amerioau  Oivil  War. 
His  most  fruitful  service  in  public  career  was  per- 
formed  in  the  American  House  of  BepreaentativeB 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  Senate  from 
the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
the  accession  of  President  Hayes.  Jjater  it  fell  to 
Sherman  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  and  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of  l«fpJ 
tender  notes  when  he  was  made  Seoretary  of  the 
le'-Bher-XreaBtiry.  Sherman's  subsequent  stand  on  the  sil- 
ver question  was  weak  and  vacillating.  In  1S88,  he 
■mB  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  but  HarristHi 
was  nominated.  When  William  McKinley  was 
elected  President  he  made  Sherman  his  Secretary 
of  State.  It  was  asserted  by  Sherman's  friends  that 
be  was  induoed  to  enter  the  Cabinet  so  that  bis  chair 
in  the  Senate  might  become  vacant  for  the  Presi- 
dent's friend  and  political  mani^^,  Ifark  Hanna. 
^lerman  soon  found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with 
hia  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet.      He  opposed  the 
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President's  war  policy  in  regard  to  Cuba;  and  liis 
funotioiiB  aa  Secretary  of  State  were  practically  re-  ^1£S*** 
daoed  to  nil.  Finally  Sherman  waa  prevailed  nponsp!^ 
to  resign  the  SecretaiyBbip.  He  did  so  on  the  day 
of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  Judge 
William  B,.  Day,  hitherto  the  First  A^aistantrSec- 
retary,  succeeded  him  in  office. 

By  the  death  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner  a  promi- 
nent figure  was  lost  to  American  letters.  Warner's  gJjH" 
first  successful  "book,  "My  Summer  in  a  Garden,"^"^ 
published  in  1870,  gave  him  a  high  place  among 
American  humorists.  Warner's  most  ambitious 
novel,  "The  Gilded  Age,"  published  late  in  his 
life,  &iled  to  attain  the  popularity  of  bis  earlier 
works. 

In  England,  Friedrich  Max  Mueller,  the  com* 
p&rative  philologist,  died  on  October  28,  at  Oxford. 
The  son  of  Wilhelm  Mueller,  the  German  poet,  he 
received  a  careful  education  and  devoted  himself 
from  the  start  to  philological  studies.  On  receiving  Hneikr 
bis  doctor's  degree  in  184S,  he  wrote  his  first  work, 
"The  Hitotadesa,"  a  collection  of  Sanskrit  fables. 
Saron  Bunsen,  the  Prussian  Minister  in  London, 
persuaded  him  to  settle  in  England.  He  delivered 
some  lectures  on  comparative  philology  at  Oxford, 
and  received  an  honorary  degree.  When  a  new 
professorship  for  comparative  philology  was  estab 
lished  at  Oxford  in  1868,  Mueller  was  installed  in 
the  chair.  His  subsequent  career  at  that  universi^ 
was  rapid.     The  list  of  Mueller's  publications  isfrranT 
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long.     Many  of  his  essays  were  collected  in  "  Chips  ^^,- 
from  a  German  Workshop."     Some  of  his  other 
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booka  were  "Biograpliio&I  Eaaays,"  1881;  "Th« 
Science  of  Thought,"  1887;  "Biographies  of  Word* 
and  the  Home  of  the  Aryans,"  1688;  "Natural  Re- 
ligion," 1889;  "Physical  Religion,"  1891;  "An- 
thropologioal  Religion,"  1892;  "Theoaophy;  or, 
Psychological  Religion,"  1893;  and  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  a  Tolume  of  reminisoenceB,  1898. 

In  Paris,  the  veteran  inventor  of  the  gasolene 
antomobile,  Lenoir,  passed  away.  His  death  was 
scarcely  noticed.  In  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  on 
the  80th  of  November,  one  ' '  Monmouth, ' '  the  bril- 
liant Oscar  Wilde  of  yore,  died  an  equally  obscon 
death.  Since  his  oriminal  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment in  1891,  this  former  pet  of  British  aristocracy 
led  the  secluded  life  of  a  social  outcast  Lord  Alired 
Douglas,  who  was  implicated  with  him  in  his  bial, 
stood  by  hia  friend  throughout  his  disgrace,  and  was 
with  him  when  he  died.  All  Oscar  Wilde's  former 
associates  shunned  him  during  the  closing  year.  His 
publisherB  withdrew  his  books  from  their  shelves, 
and  stage  managers  cut  short  the  runs  of  his  plays. 
After  his  release  from  prison,  Wilde  bronght  out 
the  anonymous  "Ballad  of  Reading  Qaol,"  a  poem 
of  powerful  realism,  which  was  at  once  recognized 
as  his  work.  Shortly  before  bis  death  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  become  converted  to  Catholicism. 

Shortly  before  this  another  once  shining  light 
wentoutinobBourity.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsch^ 
(  the  most  brilliant  Qerman  philosopher  since  Scho- 
penhauer, died  in  the  latter  part  of  August  After 
Nietzsche's  death,  Georg  Brandes,  the  great  Danish 
critic,  said  of  his  lifelong  friend:  "During  the  lait 
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too  jeaiB  of  the  Nineteenth  Centurj,  Kietacha  has 
been  the  opposing  pole  to  Tolstoi.  His  morality  is 
aristooratio,  while  Tolstoi's  morality  is  popoiar;  it^^  , 
is  individualistic,  while  Tolstoi's  is  erangelical;  it  "*>"»"• 
demands  the  self- exaltation  of  the  indiridoal,  while 
Tolstoi  holds  for  the  necessity  of  individual  eelf- 
sacrigce."  Nietzsche's  greatest  book  is.his  "Thoa 
Spoke  ZarathuBtra, ' '  one  of  the  strangest  works  that 
ever  oame  from  the  pen  of  a  strange  man.  It  inspired 
Biohard  Strauss  to  produce  one  of  his  weirdest  mn> 
sioal  compositions.  As  a  German  stylist,  Nietzsche 
takes  rank  with  Schopenhauer  and  Heine.  His  best 
form  of  expression  was  the  aphorism,  or  epigram. 
As  he  said  in  his  Zaratbnstra,  "It  is  my  ambition 
to  say  in  ten  sentences  what  others  say  in  a  book, 
or,  rather,  what  others  fail  to  say  in  a.  book." 
Nietzsche's  peculiar  creation  as  a  philosopher  was 
his ' '  Over  Man, ' '  a  conception  reached  through  push- 
ing the  theory  of  individualism  to  its  utmost  limits. 
Nietzsche's  death,  owing  to  the  long  silence  imposed 
apon  him  by  his  latter-day  insanity,  was  all  but 
ignored  by  his  contemporaries.  The  attention  of 
the  world  was  still  fixed  on  China  and  the  Trans- 
vaaL 

In  South  Africa,  since  the  fall  of  Pretoria,  the 
situation  had  improved  but  slightly,  so  far  as  Brit- 
ish interests  were  concerned.  Oenerat  Christian  I^  n^^^£^ 
Wet  gave  the  most  trouble.  For  several  months, 
having  started  with  a  small  force  from  the  Caledon 
Valley,  he  carried  on  snocessful  guerilla  operations 
with  constantly  augmenting  forces.  According  to 
Btitiah  deq>atchea,  De  Wet  was  repeatedly  forced 
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into  positions  from  wMoh  it  eeemed  imposeible  to 
escape.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  generals 
whom  Lord  itoberts  sent  against  him,  the  wily 
guerilla  leader  always  managed  to  slip  away  with- 
out appreciable  loss.  Three  days  after  his  snc- 
oesB  at  Sauna's  Post,  De  Wet  swooped  down  on 
Beddersburg,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  south,  and 
captured  three  companies  of  the  Irish  fiiiles  and  two 
of  the  Second  Northumberland  Fusiliers.  In  less 
than  a  week,  De  Wet  with  his  fifteen  hundred  men, 
had  captured  twelve  hundred  British  soldiers.  Af- 
terward De  Wet  fell  upon  a  British  convoy  at  Lind- 
ley,  east  of  Kroonstad,  in  the  northern  part  of  tho 
Free  State,  and  after  three  days'  fighting  captured 
the  convoy  and  its  escort  of  five  hundred  yeo- 
manry. 

Presently,  he  held  up  a  baggage  train  of  fifty- 
five  wagons  near  Heilbron  and  took  all  prisoners. 
He  hemmed  in  a  British  garrison  at  Agonsola,  bo 
threatened  Baden-Powell's  force  that  there  was  talk 
of  the  latter's  surrender,  and  finally  gave  the  slip 
to  Lords  Kitchener  and  Methuen,  north  of  Buaten- 
burg,  to  join  forces  with  the  Boer  general  Delarey. 
At  the  same  time.  General  Olivier,  with  a  Free  State 
commando,  infiicted  losses  on  the  British  at  Heil- 
bron, while  Commandant  Ben  Yiljoen  brought  a 
strong  commando  close  up  to  Pretoria.  Some  alarm 
was  aroused  in  England  by  the  discovery  of  an  al- 
leged plot,  instigated  by  a  British  police  spy  nuued 
Oano,  to  abduct  Lord  Boberts  while  at  church  in 
Pretoria.  Lieutenant  Cordua,  a  former  officer  of 
the  Staata  Artilleiy,  who  was  implicated  by  Oano, 
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TAB  shot.  Later  in  automn,  an  luiasaally  reckless 
fioar  ftttaok  od  Bruce- Hamilton  at  Winbnrg  resalted  "^'"^ 
in  the  oapture  of  General  Olivier  and  his  three  song. 
Another  defeat  infiioted  on  the  Boers  at  Machado-  ^^- 
dorp  resulted  in  the  release  of  some  1,700  British 
prisoners  of  war,  while  the  Boers  were  onoe  more 
scattered  into  the  hills.  General  De  Wet,  eluding 
all  his  pursuers,  crossed  the  Yaal.  President  Krue- 
ger,  the  better  to  relisTe  his  guerilla  leaders  from 
the  cumbersome  presenoe  of  his  quasi-govemment, 
obtained  a  promise  of  safe-oonduct  from  the  Portu- 
guese authorities,  and,  embarking  on  the  Dutch 
steamer  "Gelderland"  at  Lorenzo  Marqnez,  aaUed^nMi 
for  Europe  to  solicit  aympathj  for  the  cause  of  his 
people. 

Uniortunatelj  for  his  cause,  the  remaining  prob- 
lems of  the  joint  operations  of  the  Powers  in  China 
were  suf&ciently  momentous  to  render  international 
complioationB  on  any  other  soore  doubly  Tindesira- 
ble.  Since  tiie  joint  occupation  of  Peking  by  the 
international  relief  force,  in  August,  the  Poweis-. 
had  striven  vainly  to  come  to  some  agreement  onp,^)^^^ 
what  was  to  be  done  with  China.  A  bewildering 
series  of  diplomatic  notes  had  been  issued  by  the 
vanons  chancelleries  of  Europe  to  be  accepted,  or 
rejected  as  the  case  might  be.  While  the  Germans 
ealled  for  exemplary  punishment  of  the  perpetrators 
of  Baron  Ketteler's  murder,  and  the  French  and 
Italians  demanded  exorbitant  indemnities,  the  En- 
glish and  American  GoremmesitB  held  fast  to  their 
established  policy  of  "the  open  door"  in  China. 
BuBsia,  while  showing  herself  disposed  to  be  ocm- 
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ciliatory  at  Peking,  did  not  let  this  deter  her  troops 
from  arenging  the  recent  invasion  of  her  territory 
on  the  Amur,  by  overruning  Manchuria  as  far  as 
Moukden.  Before  this  was  accompIiBhed  the  Bus- 
eians  had  to  overcome  strong  oppoBition  at  Sohacho, 
where  the  Chinese  with  thirty  battalions,  twenty 
field  guns  with  Knipps  and  Maxims,  held  the  rail- 
way embankment  and  surrounding  heights.  The 
battle  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  twice  the  attacks  of  the  Chi- 
nese cavalry  came  so  near  succeeding,  that  Russian 
reserves  and  reinforcements  had  to  be  called  up. 
Subsequently  the  whole  peninsula  was  overrun  by 
Russian  troops.  The  two  armies  of  the  north  ef- 
fected a  junction  with  the  one  advancing  north- 
ward from  Port  Arthur.  Manchuria  became  a 
RuBsian  province. 

The  German  Emperor's  impulsive  policy  in 
China  brought  about  the  resignation  of  his  Chan- 
cellor, Prince  von  Hohenlohe.  With  the  retire- 
ment of  Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  figures  of  the  European  diplomatic 
world  disappeared  from  public  life.  While  serv- 
ing as  Prime  Minister  of  Bavaria,  his  spirited  op- 
position to  Bismarok's  schemes  brought  him  to 
the  notice  of  that  statesman.  After  the  incorp<»a- 
tion  of  Bavaria  into  the  German  Empire,  Hohen- 
lohe was  chosen  vice-president  of  the  first  Reichs- 
rath,  and  in  1874  was  sent  as  German  Ambassador 
to  Paris.  There  he  ransacked  the  archives  of  the 
embassy  and  forwarded  to  Berlin  the  documents 
which  helped  Bismarck  in  instituting  a  state  trial 
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i^jainst  Connt  Amim,  Uohenlohe's  predeoessoT  >k 
Paris.  Aa  &  reward  Hohenlohe  was  appointed  CK>t- 
emor  of  Alsaoe- Lorraine,  where  hiB  extreme  Qer- 
manizing  measures  were  ultimately  disavowed  by 
Emperor  William.  On  the  accession  of  William 
II,  to  the  throne,  Hohenlohe  was  supported  by 
that  monarch,  and  was  finally  called  to  succeed  ^J^^ 
Counts  Capriri  and  Eolenboi^,  as  Chancellor  of™'™' 
the  Qorman  Empire  and  Prussian  Prime  Minister. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  famous  Prin- 
cess Seyn- Wittgenstein,  Hohenlohe  married  the  no 
less  famous  Marquise  de  Faiva,  whose  beauty  and 
adventures  were  the  talk  of  Paris  under  the  Second 
Empire.  Hohenlohe's  successor  in  office  was  Ber- 
nard von  Buelow,  a  son  of  the  former  Foreign 
Minister  of  Germany.  Count  von  Buelow  enthuai- 
astioally  supported  his  master's  policy  in  China. 

There  the  menacing  attitude  of  Count  von  Wal-  ^"' 
dersee,  who  instituted  a  series  of  so-called  punitive'"  '^'^* 
expeditions  into  the  interior,  brought  the  Chinese 
court  to  terms.     A  decree  was  issued  at  Ta-Tung- 
Fu,  the  refuge  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  order- 
ing the  degradation  of  four  Princes  of  the  Impe- 
rial dynasty  implicated  in  the  Boxer  movement 
Prince  Tuan's  recent  appointment  aa  Privy  Coun- 
cillor was  formally  disavowed,  as  was  the  decapi- 
tation of  Mandarin  Chang  Yen  Hoon,  the  former 
Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States,  and  subse- 
quent member  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,     The  efforts 
for  peace  on  the  part  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  of  his  li  Hunt 
fellow  peace  commissioners,  Prince  Ching,  General  efforts 
Yung  Lu,  Liu-Knn-Yi  and  Chang-Chih-Tung,  met 
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witK  better  success.  At  a  confereooe  of  tKe  foreign 
generals  at  Peking,  the  Russian  commander,  Gen- 
eral LineTitoh,  and  Qeneral  Cbafiee,  commanding 
Troops  the  American  troops,  announced  the  immediate 
pokiQB  withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  their  forces  from  Pe- 
king. All  that  remained  for  the  foreign  represen- 
tatives at  Peking  was  to  reach  a  final  agreemoiit  on 
pledges  of  peace  that  were  to  be  demanded  from 
China.  Late  in  the  year,  after  seemingly  endless 
negotiations  between  the  plenipotentiaries  and  their 
respective  chancelleries,  a  joint  note  in  the  form  of 
an  ultimatum  was  at  last  presented  to  Li  Hong 
Chang.  Summarized  briefly,  the  demands  of  the 
Powers  embraced  twelve  points: 

The  despatch  of  an  imperial  Prince  of  China  to 
Berlin  to  express  regrets  for  the  murder  of  Baron 
von  Ketteler  and  the  erection  of  a  monument  with 
Chinese,  G-erman  and  Latin  inscriptions  of  regret 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain. 

Punishment  of  guilty  leaders  to  be  designated  by 
the  Powers,  and  the  suspension  for  five  years  of 
civil  service  examinations  in  cities  where  foreigners 
were  massacred. 

Eeparation  to  Japan  for  the  murder  of  Chancellor 
Sukiyama. 

Expiatory  monuments  in  foreign  cemeteries  that 
had  been  desecrated. 

Interdiction  of  importation  of  anus  into  China. 

Heavy  money  indemnities  to  governments  and  in- 
dividuals who  suffered  from  the  late  occurrences. 

Permanent  guards  at  the  Legations. 

The  destruction  of  the  forts  between  Peking  and 
the  sea. 

Military  occupation  of  points  to  be  designated. 
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The  poBting  of  a  proolamatioii  throughoat  tha 
Empire  for  two  years  enumerating  punishmeata  in- 
flicted upon  gnilty  officials  and  threatening  death  to 
any  one  joining  an  anti- foreign  society;  Viceroys 
and  GovernorB  to  be  held  responsible  for  anti- 
foreign  outbrealtB, 

Bevision  of  commercial  treaties. 

The  Chinese  Foreign  Office  to  be  reformed  to- 
gether with  diplomatic  ceremonials. 

Telegraphic  connection  having  been  Te-established 

to  the  interior,  the  ultimatum  was  at  once  submitted.    , 

ForelKil 
to  Emperor  Kwang-Su  and  the  Empress  Dowager.  J^^J,^ 

Despite  the  Empress's  objections,  the  Emperor  sig- 
nified his  willingness  to  abide  by  it 

Before  the  Chinese  negotiations  were  brought  to 
this  end,  new  general  elections  had  been  held  in 
England  and  in  America.  In  both  countries  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government  involving  the  un- 
satisfactoiy  wars  in  South  Africa  and  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  on  trial.  Joseph  Chamberlain's 
resolution  to  appeal  to  the  country,  before  the  Min- 
istry should  be  called  upon  to  do  so  by  an  adverse  b 
vote,  proved  well  taken.  The  Tories  were  trium- 
phantly returned  to  power  and  Salisbuiy's  Cabi- 
net continued  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  statu 
quo. 

In  the  United  States  the  issues  raised  by  the  pro- 
tracted war  in  the  Philippine  Islands  were  more  than 
offset  by  the  popular  dread  of  financial  disturb- 
ances. These  were  inevitably  suggested  by  the  re- 
appearance as  a  Presidential  candidate  of  the  long 
time  spokesman  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  Wil- 
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liam  J.  Biyan.  With  %h6  help  of  Qovemor  fiooee- 
velt  of  New  York,  whose  exploits  as  a  Booglt 
nMidoot  Rider  bad  made  Iiim  immensely  popalar  in  the 
I  West,  William  McKinley  was  trinmphantly  re- 
elected as  PresideDt.  Theodore  fiooseTelt  was 
elected    Vice-President 

After  the  government's  Tiotoiy  at  the  polls,  in 
England,  the  return  of  Lord  Boberta  from  Soath 
Africa  was  awaited  with  impatience.  A  magnifi- 
cent reception  was  prepared  for  him.  Unfortn- 
nately  for  Lord  Roberts'  admirers,  the  tidings  of 
new  British  reverses  in  Sonth  Africa  reached  Eng- 
land before  him. 

Christian  De  Wet,  who  by  this  time  had  gained 
a  reputation  as  the  most  reaonrcefnl  of  Boer  com- 
manders, won  even  the  enemy's  admiration  by  his 
daring  dash  through  G-eneral  Knox's  lines  near 
Thaba  'Ncha.  The  British  were  in  overwhelming 
numbers  and  felt  sure  of  their  prey.  The  only 
possible  escape  was  past  two  fortified  posts  with 
guns  covering  the  veldt  between.  In  open  order 
De  Wet's  3,600  Boers,  led  by  President  Steyn  and 
Commandant  Pourie,  charged  through  the  British 
line.  Only  twenty-five  Boers  and  a  15-ponnder  gun 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  De  Wet  was 
once  more  at  lai^e.  In  the  middle  of  December  the 
British  were  repulsed  st  Magaliesbeig  within  twenty 
miles  of  Pretoria,  with  losses  as  serious  as  those  sus- 
tained by  Buller  and  Methuen  in  the  early  part  of 
the  campaign.  Poor  companies  of  the  Northumber- 
land PuBilierH  were  captured.  The  casoaltieB  com- 
prised five  officers  killed,  eighteen  offio^B  and  G66 
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men  missiBg.     On  the  Boer  side  a  son  of  the  late 
General  Joubert  was  killed. 

The  newB  of  this  reverse  coming  on  the  anniver- 
Bary  of  the  defeat  of  OolenBO,  served  to  dispel  illu- 
aions  in  England  that  the  backbone  of  Boer  resis- 
tance had  been  broken.  Within  a  few  days  the 
Boers  surrounded  and  captured  120  of  Brabant's  2»tn» 
Horse  in  a  de£le  near  Zastron.  More  losses  were 
inflicted  on  the  British  at  Scheeper'a  Nek.  Theng^^"'' 
came  tidings  that  De  Wet  had  invaded  Cape  Col- 
ony. All  the  districts  of  that  colony  neap  the 
Orange  Free  State  were  reported  in  more  or  leas 
open  revolt  A  squadron  of  British  yeomanry  had  ^^f, 
come  to  grief.  Kimberley  once  more  was  isolated. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  Lord  Kitchener  reported 
from  Pretoria  that  the  British  post  of  Helvetia  had 
been  captured  by  Boers  with  a  total  loss  to  the  En- 
glish of  60  killed  or  wounded  and  200  taken  pris- 
oners. Under  the  gloom  of  this  bad  news  the 
triumphal  reception  of  the  returning  hero  was  in- 
definitely postponed.  Queen  Victoria  took  this 
seriously  to  heart.  Already  an  alarming  attack 
of  paralysis  in  the  middle  of  December  caused  Qawn 
fears  to  be  entertained  concerning  the  declining  Jj^ 
health  of  the  aged  Queen.  Keyertbelesa  Victoria, 
on  the  eve  of  Boberta'  arrival  in  .England,  an- 
nounced her  decision  to  raise  him  to  an  earldom 
and  to  create  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Great  Britain. 

In  America  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Ignace 
Jan  Paderewski,  the  Polish  pianist  and  composer,  ^Jjju 
repeated  his  triumphs  of  former  years.     Meanwhile 
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tro  qiteBtioDS  of  iatematioaal  oonoem  were   agi- 
tating the  legislators  of  the  United  States.    An  o5ei 
of  twelve  million  kronera  waa  made  to  the  Banish 
Q^„^,       Goyemment    for  the   islands   of  St.    Thomaa,    St 
blaSi       Croix,  and  St  John  in  the  Antilles,  in  close  vioin- 
i^  to  the  new  American  aoquiaition  of  Porto  Brico. 
Consideration  of  this  ofEer  went  over  to  the  succeed- 
ing oentory.     Of  far  more  momentous  concern  waa 
tike  proposed  Nicaragua  Canal  Treaty,  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  United  States  were  to  oonstract  an 
inter-oceanio   canal    through   the   great   lakes   of 
Nicaragua  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paoifia     The 
^2?^™  treaty,  as  originally  agreed  between  the  Amerioaa 
*""  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  and  Lord  Pauncefote, 

Ambassador  of  England,  was  an  elaboration  of  the 
famous  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1860.  When  the 
treaty  was  submitted  to  the  American  Senate,  ob- 
jections were  there  raised  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  pledges  of  the  former  treaty  had  been  disre- 
garded by  Great  Britain,  and  the  new  treaty,  ac- 
cordingly, underwent  sweeping  modifications.  Not 
until  the  close  of  the  year  was  the  new  text  of  tiie 
treaty  as  finally  framed  in  the  Senate  forwarded  to 
England.  Begarded  as  inadmissible  by  Englishmen, 
the  proposed  treaty  was  allowed  to  lapse  by  Ijord 
Salisbury. 

While  the  debate  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Treaty 
was  still  at  its  height,  the  oily  of  Washington  cele- 
brated its  hundredth  anniversary  amid  impsessive 
ceremonies.  It  was  intended  as  a  celebration  of 
the  close  of  a  century  of  unrivalled  progress,  rather 
than  as  a  mere  municipal  commemoration.    As  such 
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it  was  participated  in  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  all  his  officers,  as  well  as  by  the  rep- 
resentativeB  of  all  accredited  Powers.  The  most 
notable  address  was  that  made  bj  Senator  Hoar, 
the  dean  of  the  American  Senate.  In  a  historical 
review,  he  summarized  all  the  great  achievementa 
of  the  century.  Dwelling  on  the  marvelloas  develop- 
ments of  the  United  States  he  showed  how  the  sur- 
plus of  a  single  year  was  more  than  seven  times  as 
much  as  the  entire  receipts  of  the  government  in 
1800,  and  ten  times  as  much  as  its  entire  expenses 
in  that  year.  "To-day,"  said  Senator  Hoar,  "t^e^^™** 
United  States  is  by  far  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.  Its  wealth  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  the  next  in  rank,  by  about 
$22, 000, 000, 000.  In  1800,  our  population  was  5, 808,  - 
488;  now  it  is  76,304,799.  The  sixteen  States  have 
grown  to  forty-five,  and  our  territory  has  expanded 
from  909,050  square  miles  to  3,846,595  square 
miles.  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
there  were  but  forty  newspapers.  To-day  we  have 
20,806.  The  men  who  wrought  this  great  work  are 
gone — most  of  them.  A  few  of  their  companions 
and  helpers  survive  to  behold  the  dawn  of  the  new 
century,  as  a  few  of  the  companions  of  Washington 
beheld  the  beginning  of  this  and  inanguratod  iteepUoma 
great  accomplishment  on  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Their  work  also  is  about  dona  They  seem 
to  survive  for  a  brief  period  only  that  the  new  cen- 
tury may  clasp  hands  with  the  old,  and  that  they 
may  bring  to  the  future  the  benediction  of  the 
past." 
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,^„,^    The  rerene  in  Bpirit  was  the  famoiu  Latin  ode 
^St  of   Pope  Leo  XjII.,   written  on   the  ere  of  Uie 

Twouieth  Century: 

Acmo  OhriBti  HDCOOa 

Pridie  EaleDdmB  ImarailM 

Ab  IMT  CbrfBto 

iDemtia  SkctH 

AnpfoiB. 

fUtrix  bmarum  Dobilu  Brtliiiii 

Secedit  tetu:  publics  '-'■"""-'- 

YiresquB  Dstune  retectui, 

Qunqoii  aget,  nemoret  "^w^hI^ 

Bscli  occideotiB  me  TehementiuB 
Admlwc  taugunti  hfec  doleo  et  frama 
Proi  quol,  retromiin  oonBpioBliu, 
Dedecorum  monumeDta  oomo. 


Id  the  year  of  ChriHt,  1900, 

On  the  da;  b«fora  JuiDarr  1, 

From  Jams  Chriat  ths  presages  of  the  Openli^  Oenttnj, 

A  noble  age,  foaterer  of  good  arts.  Is  dTing.  Whoerer  cares  m^ 
OotmnenHHate  In  song  the  pnblio  conTenioDces  and  the  loreea  of  dk- 
tnre  tliat  bare  been  brought  to  light 

More  keenlj  do  the  errora  committed  by  the  deohning  oantniy 
tOQch  ne;  tor  these  I  griere  and  wax  wroth.  Oh,  shame,  hoir 
aAaj  mouumentB  ot  disgrace  do  I  pero^ve  in  looldng  back. 
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Dewey  leaves  Hong  Kong,  IBSl 
INckene'  death,  1486 
Disraeli,  Beaoonsfleld,  116«,  I6II 
DJalnapoor  taken,  108 
DClUnger,  Ignaoe,  1710 
Dooiietti,  1044 
D'Ouvril,  167 
Died  Soott  DecUM),  1M> 
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DreibuDd  (18B1),  1134 
DreyfuB,  Alfred,  1841,  ISBl 
Duckworth  at  San  Domliigo,  149 
DunuM,  Alezsudfe,  IBIS 

Duroc  in  Russia,  es 

E 

East  Ihduk  famine,  laBl 

Eaton,  Oeneral,  111,  135 

Eckmuehl.  313 

"Edinburgh  Roriew,"  91 

Edieoo's  phoDograph,  IBTS 

Egypl'a  Blatas  defined  (1840),  918 

Emancipation  of  AmericaiL  oegrooB, 
13G4;  of  British  aUveH,  Se7 ;  at 
Russian  SBrfa.  1T9,   1319 

Embargo  in  America,  266;  in  Eng- 
land, 36S 

Emerson,  Ralph  W.,  1633 

EngUen,  Due  de,  114 

England  and  Frauce,  SS,  98,  105;  and 
Russia.  12S:  and  Spain,  130,  136; 
and  United  States,  177,  4DS 

Rngiish  blockade  of  Unll«d  States,  62V 

England's  Bnancea,  213,  381,  729 

EQgliBh  Letters,  ravival,  626,  738 

"Bnterprise"  beats  "Tripoli,"  102 

"Era  of  Good  FeeUng."  630 

Erturt  taken,  171;  "Mad  Dftya,"  3T0 

EricBBon,  1348 

Erie  Canal,  708,  723;  war,  1478 

Espinoza,  379 

"Basel's"  eiploitB,  439 

Ether  in  surgerj,  1002 

European  interrentJon  in  Qreeoe,  7sa ; 
re&djuBtniBnts  (1816),  662 

Everett  on  Cuba,  1177 

Eylau,  batUe  of,  191 


FABinAT,  Michael,  UB8 

Farrt^t  at  New  Orleans,  13GS 

Fajal  affair,  634 

Faure,  Felix,  French  President,  1780 

Federalist,  119 

Ferdinand  of  Austria  fleea,  1089 

Ferdinand   TH.  of  Spain,   336,   343, 

634,  631,  666,  667,  703 
Fichte,  160 
Field,  Ojraa,  146  0 
Finnish  war,  S06 
Five  Forks,  1418 
Flaubert's  death,  160S 


Florida  ceded  to  United  StXea,  eaa; 
a  State,  986 

Forrest,  Edwin,  743 

Fort  DonelBon.  1346;  Erie,  639;  Hit- 
rison,  408;  Henry,  1348 

Fortuny,  1663 

Fourier's  death,  881 

"Forty  Ninora,"  1096 

Fouoh^  396 

Fox,  Foreign  Seoretaiy  (1806),  144 

Etanoe  and  foster  republics,  77;  and 
Poland,  186;  and  Prussia,  368;  and 
Spun,  700;  and  Russia,  88,  IS3; 
and  Turkey,  96 ;  retains  old  limita^ 
636 

Franco- Prussian  war,  1494 

French  before  Torres  Vedras,  389; 
before  Tieuna,  31T;  defeated  at 
Allyghur,  109;  enter  Rome,  346; 
cross  the  Rhine,  128;  eoter  Spain, 
240;  hold  Spanish  forts,  349;  evac- 
uate Pomerania,  198;  gain  Rhine, 
97;  In  Hayta.  lOT;  in  Italy,  66; 
in  South  Oermany,  126;  InstiCute, 
111;  invade  Saxony,  161;  invade 
Spain  (1823),  701;  letters,  60G, 
626;  manufactures,  311;  Uooarch- 
leal  Constitution,  634;  re-enter 
Spain,  397;  Second  Republic,  1061; 
shipping  ruined,  146;  Stale  ednca- 
tion  93;  State  ratiglon,  93;  Third 
Republic,  1609;  victories  in  Spain, 
284,  369 

Frauds  II.  loses  German  crown,  161 

Francis  Joseph's  accession,  1093 

Frankfurt  diet,  608;  parliament,  1008, 
1073 

Franklin,  Sir  John.  647,  988,  1016 

Fredericksburg,  1385 

Frederick  "the  Noble,"  1686 

Frederick  William  and  Napoleon, 
160 

Pr^erick  William  III.'s  death,  933 

Free  cities,  six,  97 

"Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights" 
419 

Free    Trade,    England    and    Ireland 

Free  universities  crippled,  9T 
Freenel's  death.  734 
Friedland,  203 
Froebel,  740,  884.  1166 
Fry,  Etimbeth,  S9I 
Fuf^tlve  slave  law,  1119 
Fulton.  Robert,  326,  238,  600 
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OiKHnri,  1671,  ItSt 

Ottrfield,  Jamee  A.,  1630 

Osnbaldl  in  America,  1111 ;  In  ISM, 
1066;  dictittOT  ol  gfcUj,  llSft;  and 
Victor  Emmanuel,  1319;  Mip- 
praBHod,    14«3;    death.    1634 

QarrlBon'a  "Liberator,"  811 

Gautier,  Th&iphile,  T86 

0«7-LuBatiC  1136 

Geology,  The  new,  S09 

"a^orge  Eliot, "  1613 

George  UL  of  Eoglaod,  18,  110,  393, 
661 

Genoaoic  oonfederatioD,  603-8 

QenoaD  conatitutioD  of  1B4»,  1106; 
letters,  93,  160,  708;  warof  llban- 
tioD,  SOI ;  liberala  persecuted,  6H 

Gonoanj  disfntcf^ted,  77 

Gerona,  liege  of,  31S 

Gottyaburg,  1377 

Ghent,  peace  of,  64G,  GG1 

Gladstone's    Irish 
death,  1838 

Godo;,  Manuel  334,  243 

Ooethc  at  Weimar,  76 ;  death,  833 

Golden  age  of  music,  696 

Gold  in  AuBtralia,  973,  1136;  in  OaU- 
fomia,  1041 

Gordon  in  China,  1368,  1391;  mlaaion 
to  Congo,  1647;  death,  16G4 

Gottacfaalk,  1483 

Gould,  Jay,  1746 

Gounod  died,  1T66 

Grant,  niysaee  B.,  1391;  and  Santo 
Domingo,  147E;  re-elected  Preai- 
dent,  1G3S;  fails  of  third  term, 
1611;  world  toui,  1S89;  death, 
1663 

Oranville  snoceeda  Fltt.  144 

Gray's  telephoDek  1616 

"Great  Eastern,"  1460 

"Greater  New  York,"  1786 

Gi«ece  devastated,  130;  Indepandoi^ 
768;  great  loan  for,  743 

Grecian  intervention,  T54 

Greek  war  for  independence,  S8S,  887 ; 
-Turklah  war  begun,  1S07 ;  -Tork- 


1810 


OtU,  14S1 

Qraesi,  TommaM,  ]17> 

Qroucby'a  death,  103S 

Guadeloupe,  93;  Hidalgo  treaty,  1D41 

Gniteau  hanged,  1031 

Guixot  on  Napoleon,  694;  dies,  1661 

GnatSTiis  IT.  of  Sweden,  136 


Hieci  peww  eonlersBaai  1863 
HaUow'i  death,  1191 
Hambu^,  81,  84,  07 
Hamilton's  death,  119 
Haaeock,  General,  diea,  1673 
Hanover   invaded    by    French,   106; 

oSered  to  EnglaotU  167;  aoftntat 

from  England.  8S6 
Hai^wiU  and  Talleyrand,  137 
Hauptmann,  Oerhardt,  813 
Harrison,  William  H.,  408,  604,  936 
HaatiiigH  in  India,  633;  death,  73S 
Hauff,  747 

Havelock.  1337,   1341 
Hawaii    recogniied,    016;     aimaze^ 

HayoB-Tilden  contest,  1614 

Haydn,  331 

Hayti,  107,  117 

"Hai*rd,"486 

Heber,  Bishop,  73S 

Hegel,  S09 

Heine,  666,  766,  1330 

Herscbel,  696 

Hirsch'a  Jewish  eolonj,  1186 

Eoter-Andreas,  364 

Bobenlinden,  68 

Hoheulohe,  183 

Holkar  conquers  Sindia,  97 

HoUand  eipeditioD,  3&l> 

Hohnes,  Oliver  WendeU,  1763 

"Holy  Alliance,"  B04;    Roman  Bm- 

pire  disBOlved,  1 69 ;  See  at  Vatican, 

161B 
H«ig  Kong  ceded  to  Eoglaad,  810 
Hood,  ThtwiM,  989 
"Hornet,"  486 
Horwahoe  Bold,  637 
Hovey,  Richard,  1880 
Hugo,  Victor,  693,  1660 
Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  1183 

Wilhelm  Ton,  390;  resigns,  661 

Hungarian  troubles  (1S36),  866;  oivU 

war,  1073;  ConatttutioQ,  lOSfij  iB- 

dependnoe,  lOM 
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14S7 


Ibsbm,  Henrlfc,  1800 

Immaculate  OonceptioQ  Dogma,  IS8S 

iQCome  tax,  Britiah,  SIT 

iDdia  agtunat  Englftnd,  101;  -BritiBli 

border  warfare,  637 
IndioD  mutiny,  1232;  mntiuy  aided, 

1281 
Industrial  depreBaion,  GIO 
"Infsrn^  L^rlon"  317 
lokermAun,  1198 
International  exposiUonB,  IITS 
Iowa  a  State,  1009 
Ireland  againgt  Bnglaod,  107 
Irish  famias,  989;  union,  11 
Irving,  WaahiDgtoD,  64T,  1267 
Isabella  oi  Spain,  9eB,  1471 
Italian    Carbonari,     65) ;    Revolution 

(1824),     Ses ;     Revolution     (1848), 

10:<6;     war    (!SS9),      1371;     unity 

aocompliahed,  1318 
Italy  a  repubUc,  91 
Italy's  Orsl  Parliament,  1293 
Iturbide,  Emperor  of  Meiioo,  688 


Ji.0KaoH,  Andrew,  E49,  638,  7T8,  9B6 

"StonewaU,"  1373 

Jacobina,  Frenoh,  13 

Jamesou'a  raid,  1190 

Japan  opened,  1175;  rc^^erated,  1482 

Japsueae  Shoguna  deposed,  1468;  re- 
forms, 1666;  ConatitutioD,  1621, 
1696;  Farltament,  1T13;  -Qunoae 
war,   1767;   peace  terms,  1779 

Jay's  treaty,  49 

JeifofBon,  Thomaa,  inauguration,  73 ; 
Louitiiana  purchaao,  100;  internal 
policy,  178;  re-elecled,  126;  war 
policy,  166,  178 ;  on  alave  trade, 
180;  and  Uaraball,  183;  embargo, 
238;  expansion  policy,  364;  death, 
141 

■Tellalabad  relieved,  944 

Jena,  battle  of,  162 

Jenner's  death,  707 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  14S.  33T 

Johnston  furrendera,  143G 

M  1461 


JohsBtown  flood,  ITOG 

Joint  note  of  the  Powers  (ICaml)  SS, 

1816),  663 
Josephine  dies,  (May,  1814),  632 
Joseph,    King   of    the   Sidlke,    146; 

crowned  in  Spain,  251 ;  left  Uadrl^ 

260 
"July  Revolution,"  188 


KABtTL,  Brat  capture,  90T 

Kaliah,  treaty  of,  490 

Eand^ar,  march  to,  1609 

Eone's  Arctic  voyage,  11T4 

Kansas  opened,  IISG;  war,  1314, 12IS 

Eant,  119 

Ears  captured,  1619 

Keith  m  Egypt,  61 

Kentucky  election  contest,  186S 

Key's  "American  flag,"  633 

Kil  warden,  106 

KJmberley  relieved,  1812 

Eleber  aaaaasinated,  61 

Kleist,  suicide,  410 

Koenigsbei^  occupied,  206 

Koeulgsgraetz,  1439 

Koemer,  413,  490 

"Know-Nothings,"  1212 

Korean  convention,  16B9 

Kosauth  In  Tienna,  10GB;  in  power, 

1088 
KoBEto  e^dsode,  1178 
Kotzebue  aasaaainated,  649 
Emeger's   ultimatuDi,    18S7 ;    leaves 

Transvaal,  1903 
KutusoT,  429 


invested,  1869 
I^ayette's  Republicanism,  681;  vialla 

America,  133;  death,  848 
"Ia  grande  arm^,"  421 
I«ke  at  Delhi,   109;  defeated  Amesr 
Khan,  125 

Champlain,  battle  of,  633;  Brie, 


IHdsh  a 


627 


'L'Allemagne, "  De  StaSl,  111 
LamartlDe,  14  eO 
lAndseer,  Edwin,  1646 
Launea  killed  at  Aapern,  330 
Laplace,  747 

Laaslle  killed  at  Wagram,  341 
lAwrence,  Captun,  death  of,  48< 
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Lawrence,  Sir  Thonua,  1S4 

"Lamder"  affair,  161 

Laclerc  in  Hajti,  9B 

Lee.  Robert  E.,  1360,  13S3,  1T31; 

Burrendera,  1420 
Legendre,  842 

Leighton,  Sir  Frsderick,  1800 
Leipzic,  battle  of.  49S 
"Leopard"  and  "Chasapeake,"  2H 
Leop^,  882 

Leopold  I.,  Kjnj;  of  Belgium,  801 
Lesaeps,  Ferdinand  de,  1611,  1781 
Lewis,  George  Henry,  1680 
Lewis  and  Clark's  eiploraUona,  156 
Uberia  founded,  684 

IJncolD- Douglas  ooateflt,  1263;  Abra- 
ham, elected  Preddent,  1311;  in- 
augural,   1323;   tmtiBiimnatml.    1423 

Und,  JoDDj',  1683 

XJnois  in  India,  108 

Lisbon,  British  fleet  at,  IGS 

lAoiA.  144G 

Uster,  Joseph,  1800 

Liazt,  Franz,  1676 

little,  Captain,  60 

Livingston  and  Monroe.  100 

livingBtone  in  South  Airica,  M* 

Lobau.  333 

Lobengula  kiUed,  1766 

Longfellow,  H.  W,,  1633 

LoubeC,  French  President  1849 

Louise,  Queen  of  PrusHia,  307 

Louisiana  purchase,  IDQ 

Louis  XTin..  689 

Louis   Bonaparte,    £ing  of  Holland, 

146;  re^gnatioD,  380 
Louis  II.  of  Bavaria,  16TG 
Louis  Napoleon  exiled,  STB;  escapes 

from  Ham.  098;  wcond  fiasco.  918; 

French  President,  1079;  anipiPital, 

1148;  Emperor.  1169;   surrenders, 

1E07;  dioB,  1638 
LoniH  Philippe,  Ejng.  790;  flight,  10E2 
Lowell.  James  Russell,  lJ3d 
Lojal  Legion,  96 
Lubeck.  free  city,  37 
Loden  Boaaparte,  expatriated,  147 
Luoknow    beweged,    1233;    relieved, 

1340 
Lund/'s  I«ne,  battle.  E2B 
Luueville,  peace  of,  77 
Lnzemboi^,  conference  (1 867),  1466 
Ljodes,  SVench,  93 
LyeU  dies,  1664 


Uaovohald.  Uarsha],  343 

Mack,  at  Ulm,  128;  condemned,  IBS 

MacHahon.  French  President,  1640 

Madagascar  oonquered,  1780;  an- 
nexed, 1796 

UadisoQ  embarraased,  163;  President, 
303;  dismiasea  British  envoy,  366; 
turns  against  England,  406 ;  policy, 
430;  re-elected,  600;  dies,  878 

Uagdebui^  taken  by  fVencb,  171 

Magenta,  1376 

Uahmoud,  Sultan,  362 

Mahnttawar,  108;  rule  ended,  6S1 

"Hi^b"  blows  up,  1817 

Maine  vs   Missouri,  646 

Hajuba  Hill,  1616 

Malaga  captured  by  French,  360 

Malakov  stormed,  1305 

Malibran.  873 

Manila,  battle  of,  1823;  capitnlatee, 
1B36 

Manning,  Cardinal,  1739 

MarcoDrs  telegraph.  1864 

Marengo.  66 

Marie  Louise's  accouchement,  S90; 
flight,  618;   death,   1026 

Maritime  League  di«Kilved.  86 

Mannont.  128 

MarryaCt,  Captain.  1940 

Marshall,  Chief -JuBtiee,  102;  and 
Jefferson,   183 

Martineau.  Harriet,  1684 

Martinique  &11b  to  France,  93 

UasoQ  and  Slidell,  1322 

Maesena  at  Qenoa,  63 ;  Italian  cam- 
paign, 136;  invades  Portugal.  386; 
retreat,  396;  death,  696 

Maupassant,  Guy  de,  1762 

Maximilian  reaches  Mexico,  1413 

Mazzini,  804;  death,  1637 

UcCleUan,  1333,  16B4 

McKinley  elected  President,  1798: 
re-elected  President,  1803 

Heade.  Qenaral.  1373 

Mehemet  Ali,  926 

Meisnonler.  J.  L.  B.,  173B 

Melville's  hnpeadiment,  166 

Mendelssohn,  Felix,  1021 

Menou  worsted  at  Abouldr,  78 

"Mere<Uth,  Owen,"  1736 

Meamer,  603 

Itettemich's  repressive  meaenree,  Mftv 
bll,  1067;  path,  1377 
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Mexico,  first  FraMh  expedltloii,  S: 

war  with  United  States,  1DD3; 

vadad  bj  Fronch,  1343;  conquered 

by  French,  IJBl 
Mexico,  City  of,  HurreiidBrB,  I03S 
Uichelet,  15^2 
Microscope,  784 

Uilan,  faU  of,  1068;  reoovsred,  ISTT 
MlUtary,  modera  reorgwuiatioa.  111 
Mill,  James,  diee,  672 

J.  Stuart,  dies,  1546 

MillalH'  death.  1861 

MUlet,  FranoolB,  1664 

"Minlatrj  of  aU  talmts'' 

Miranda,  Qlibuater,  163; 

MisaiBSippi  opened,  1381 

MiBBOurt  adinitled,  683;  Com|»tHniS4 

663;  QuestiOD  agtlaled,  641 
Mobile,  British  failure,  GSQ 
Hodder  Rirer,  1861 
Uolino  del  Rey,  1030 
MoUendorf*  B  Eurreader,  16S 
Uoltke,  1437,  1721 
Honey  in  Aodalusla,  356 
"Monitor,"  1348 
Monroe,    James,    elected    Preaident, 

664 ;    and    Idvinggton,    102 ;    Doo- 

triiie  foreahadowed,  264;  Doebrlne, 

691;  diee,  811 
Monterey,  battle  of,  1001 
Moore,  Sir  John,  death,  391 
Moore,  TbonuM,  1163 
Mores  evacuated,  761 
Moreau,  Austrian  campaign,  63;  ban- 

iahed,    113 1   agaioHt  fianoc^   438; 

death,  491 
Mormons,  Book  of,   166;  go  to  Salt 

Lake,  897 ;  abandon  polTgamy,  II II 
UorriB,  WlUiam,  1801 
Morse's  tolegnqih,  971 
MortlsT  invades  EanoTsr,  lU 
MoBOJw  burned,  433 
Mueller,  Max,  1899 
Mnnich  moderniied,  740 
MunkacBj,  1880 
Muret  in  Vienna,  1S6;  in  Stwlo,  Ml; 

in  Siiuly,  390;   arrests  Pope,  33S; 

shot,  696 

HuBset,  Alfred  ds,  1246 
Mustapha  IT.,  196;  deposed,  2Sa 


Napolecai,  ft«t  Ooeanl,  Sft;  tromtm 
Alps,  63 ;  PreaUeot  Itabao  refiab- 
lio,  91;  quarrel  vitb  BngUnd.  98; 
OD  LoidBiaDB,  100;  eec^>ee  >sa*wi- 
nation,  113,  366;  Drat  OnpenK  of 
Fruioe,  120;  letter  to  Qeot^  HL. 
123;  King  of  Italy,  134;  qoaml 
with  Austria,  126;  maater'  of  So- 
rope,  140;  at  Jena,  ISS;  at  Beiliii, 
170;  at  Warsaw,  174;  andOouaMM 
Valerska,  17ft;  stand  toward  Dniled 
States.  176;  meets  Alexander,  206; 
Spanish  pronunciamiento,  248;  M 
Bifurt,  370;  and  Goetbe,  311;  and 
WleUnd,  372;  at  Madrid,  383;  re- 
turn from  Sp^n,  394;  wounded, 
316;  at  Tienna,  318;  cnMBee  Dtui- 
ube,  331 ,337 ;  exoorointuueated,  335 ; 
depoaea  Pi^>e,  336;  at  Wagiac^ 
339 ;  at  Schoenbraaii,  367 ;  divorce^ 
36S ;  meets  Mvie  Louiae,  369;  Bao> 
ond  mairiage,  371;  foTMle*  Htd- 
land,  380 ;  annexes  TTnnsaatTO  tatia^ 
390;  and  Alexander  eetm^ed,  391; 
annexes  Oldenbui^,  393;  plaaa 
against  Eussia,  403;  crossea  Nie- 
men,  421 ;  at  Moeoaw.  433 ;  tweD»r> 
ninth  bullatin,  448;  and  Mettwaiel^ 
481 ;  at  Dresden,  491;  loses  alliw 
601 ;  k>8ee  Spain,  606 ;  "outlawed, " 
file;  empire  ends,  031;  abdicUei^ 
623,  688;  at  Elba,  633,  MS;  "Hun- 
dred D^"  Ul;  Bif^t  after  Wa- 
terloo, 684;  wgrendere  hiTMell.  NO; 
eent  to  St  Helena.  S91 ;  death,  680; 
will,  681 ;  eon  diM,  837 ;  B^QUura^ 
936 

NashTllle  ooenpied,  13«T 

Nararlno,  7ft6 

Negro  slarery  in  America,  132 

fidson  at  O^Mnhagen,  81;  oS  Bou- 
logne, 81 ;  oB  Brest,  137 ;  at  Trafal- 
gar, 131;  death,  133 

Hetberlands  biTaded  by  Frend,  S80 

Neutrality  bi  Oivil  War,  1338 

New  England  diasffacted,  B37 

Newman,  Cardinal,  1714 

New  Orleaiis,  battle  of,  64»;  aes 
fll^t,  1366;    massam,    1739 

New  United  States  bank,  611 


W; 


Napub  in  Abyssinia,  1461 
liqdesiiuittwlbjBouriMiiM.14B;  hiU 
by  Massena,  146 


across    Paraai^e,    300; 
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metBache,  IBM 
Ifighciiigale,  Ftorenoa,  1SO0 
KUe  camptUgn,  1840 
NiDeteeDth  Century  progrew,  0,  1911 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  loa 
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Strolsund  siege,  19S 
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Tiedi,  1111 

TUden,  Samuel  J.,  1673 

Tilsit,  Peace  of,  208 
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Tonquin  war,  1649 

Torres  Vodras,  386 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  86,  94 

Trade,  American,  306 
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Transatlantic  cable,  1263 

Transvaal  settled,  946;  first  annexa- 
tion, 1671;  independent  (1852),11B1; 
reconquered  by  British,  1186 
"Triple  Allianca"    renewed,    1733 
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Truxtun.  49 
Tudela,  280 
TmuB  opened  to  Trench,  95 ;  Bttaoksd 

by  FreiKsh,  1633 
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Turkey  and  France,  94;  safeguarded 

(18!9),  77C>i  aaA  Greeoe,  616;  ud 
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Turkish  llaet  anoihilated,  711 
Turkoman  war,  161B 
Tweed,   WiUiHm,    1466;    impriwHM^ 

1642 
Tyler,  John,  President,  936 
Tyrol  and  FniDoe,  366 
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"CkoI:*  Toil's  Cabin,"  IIIS 
Union  PaciBc  scnadBl,  1460 
Union,  England  and  Ireland,  11 
Dnitad  Britiah  Parliament,  18 
United  Stales  and  Floridas,  263 ;  and 
South    America,    316,    691,    TlOi 
hank    fwls,    911 ;    only    reputdio, 
316;    withdraws  embargo,   304 
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Tenice  recaptured  by  Austrian^  1113 

Vera  Cruz,  1012 

Temet,  Horace,  1396 

Yicksburg  taken,   1383 

Victor  Emmaauors  accession,  1103 
death,  1683 

Victoria,  Aleiandra,  bom,  648;  acces- 
sion, 8B5;  betrothal,  91!;  marriage, 
91B;  decline,  1009;  diamond  jubi- 
lee, leia 

Vienna  occupied  by  French,  136;  bom- 
barded, 318 

VUlaftunca,  Truce  of,  1380 

ViUenenve.  Admiral,  13T;  flghti  Nel- 
son, 136;  suitnde,  410 

Vim^ro,  281 

"Virginius"  affair,  1644 

Vittoria,  Battle  of,  484 

Volta,  67 
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Wagner.  lUchard,  18Sa 

Wagram,  344 
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Warner,  Ohariea  Dndln,  18W 
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Waterloo,  674;  Iobbqb  of,  686 

Webster-Ashburton  treety,  W3 

Webster,  Daniel,  llSl 

Noah,  T66 
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Wellesley,  Arthur  (Dnke  ai  WeOd^ 
ton),  at  Assays,  108;  first  hononi, 
109;  at  Dammergaun,  110;  defeata 
Ameer  Xhan,  136;  selected  for 
Spun,  393;  Joins  Cuesta,  346; 
holds  PMtugal,  384;  at  Ciodad 
Rodrigo,  412;  at  Badajos,  416; 
enters  Uadrid,  437;  at  Vittoria, 
4B4;  defeats  Sonlt,  601;  enter* 
France,  604;  rewarded,  E37;  Wa- 
terloo campaiKn,  667 ;  at  Waterioo, 
614;  Premier,  164;  lUiustry  falla, 
789;  death.  1166 

Harquis,  SecrMaiy  of  State,  368 

Weelem  Bmpire  ecbemea.  111 
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West  Indies,  I>ut«h  lost,  67 
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WUdemesB,  battle,  14O0 

Wilkinson  and  Burr,  184 
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William  I.,  death,  1686 

WiUiam  II.,  accession,  1686 

Wiscon^n  admitted.  1043 

Wolfe's  ballad,  293 

Woodington  takes  Baroach,  109 

Wordsworth's  war  aoDneta,  IH ;  odaa, 
119;  death,  lllS 

Workshops  in  France,  1016 

World's  F^  at  Chloago.  1161 

Wurt«mberg,  kii^dom,  143 
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Toung,  Brigbam,  1616 
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